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THE    LAST    TOURNAMENT." 

By  ALFRED  TENNYSON, 

POST  LAUREATE. 


TVAGONET,  the  fool,  wliom  Gawain  in  Ha  moods 

^     Had  made  mock-knight  of  Arthur'e  Table  Bound, 

At  Camelot,  high  above  the  yellowing  wooda, 

Danced  like  a  wither'd  leaf  before  the  Hall. 

And  toward  him  from  the  hall,  with  harp  in  hand, 

And  from  the  crown  thereof  a  carcanet 

Of  ruby  swaying  to  and  fro,  the  prize 

Of  Trietram  in  the  jousts  of  yesterday, 

Came  Tristram,  saying,  '  Why  skip  ye  so,  Sir  Fool  P' 

For  Arthor  and  Sir  Ijancelot  riding  once 
Far  down  beneath  a  winding  wall  of  rock 
Heard  a  child  wail.     A  stump  of  oak  half-dead, 
From  roots  like  some  black  coil  of  carven  snakes 
Clutch'd  at  the  crag,  and  started  thro'  mid  air 
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Bearing  an  eagle's  nest :  and  thro'  the  tree 
Itnsh'd  ever  a  rainy  wind,  and  thro'  the  wind 
Pierced  ever  a  child's  cry :  and  crag  and  tree 
Scaling,  Sir  Lancelot  from  the  perilous  nest, 
This  ruby  necklace  tlirice  around  her  neck, 
And  aU  unscarr'd  from  beak  or  talon,  brought 
A  maiden  babe ;  which  Arthur  pitying  took, 
Then  gave  it  to  his  Queen  to  rear  :  the  Queen 
But  coldly  acquiescing,  in  her  white  arms 
Received,  and  after  loved  it  tenderly. 
And  named  it  Nestling ;  so  forgot  herself 
A  moment,  and  her  cares ;  till  that  young  life 
Being  smitten  in  mid  heaven  with  mortal  cold' 
Past  from  her ;  and  in  time  the  carcanet 
Vext  her  with  plaintive  memories  of  I3ie  child : 
So  she,  delivering  it  to  Arthur,  said^ 

*  Take  thou  the  jewels  of  this  dead  innocence. 
And  make  them,  an  thou  wilt,  a  tourney-prize.' 

To  whom  the  King,  '  Peace  to  thine  eagle-borne 
Dead  nestling,  and  this  honour  after  death. 
Following  thy  will !  but,  0  my  Queen,  I  muse 
Why  ye  not  wear  on  arm,  or  neck,  or  zone 
Those  diamonds  that  I  rescued  from  the  tarn, 
And  Lancelot  won,  methought,  for  thee  to  wear.' 

*  Would  rather  ye  had  let  them  fall,'  she  cried, 

*  Plunge  and  be  lost — ^ill-fated  as  they  were, 
A  bitterness  to  me ! — ^ye  look  amazed, 

Not  knowing  they  were  lost  as  soon  as  given — 

Slid  from  my  hands,  when  I  was  leaning  out 

Above  the  river — ^that  xmhappy  child 

Past  in  her  barge :  but  rosier  luck  will  go 

With  these  rich  jewels,  seeing  that  they  came 

Not  from  the  skeleton  of  a  brothernalayer, 

But  the  sweet  body  of  a  maiden  babe. 

Perchance — ^who  knows  ? — ^the  purest  of  thy  knights 

May  win  them  for  the  purest  of.  my  maid&' 
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She  ended,  and  the  cry  of  a  great  jousts 
With  trumpet-blowings  ran  on  all  the  ways 
From  Camelot  in  among  the  fcided  fields 
To  furthest  towers ;  and  everywhere  the  knights 
Arm'd  for  a  day  of  glory  before  the  King. 

But  on  the  hither  aide  of  that  loud  mom 
Into  the  hall  stagger'dy  Ks  visage  rib Vd 
From  ear  to  ear  with  dogwhip- weals,  his  nose 
Bridge-broken,  one  eye  out,  and  one  hand  o% 
And  one  with  shattered  fingers  dangling  lame, 
A  churl,  to  whom  indignantly  the  King, 

'  My  churl,  for  whom  Christ  died,  what  evil  beast 
Hath  drawn  his  claws  athwart  thy  fece  P  or  fiend  ? 
Man  was  it  who  marr'd  heaven's  image  in  thee  thus  V 

Then,  sputtering  thro'  the  hedge  of  splinter'd  teeth, 
Yet  strangers  to  the  tongue,  and  with  blunt  stump 
Pitch-blacken'd  sawing  the  air,  said  the  maim'd  chujrl^ 

'  He  took  them  and  he  drave  them  to  his  tower — 
Some  hold  he  was  a  table-knight  of  thine— 
A  hundred  goodly  ones— the  Red  Knight,  he— 
Lord,  I  was  tending  swine^  and  the  Red  Knight 
Brake  in  upon  me  and  drave  them  to  his  tower ; 
And  when  I  call'd  upon  thy  name  as  one 
That  doest  right  by  gentle  and  by  churl, 
Maim'd  me  and  maul'd,  and  would  outright  have  slain. 
Save  that  he  sware  me  to  a  message^  saying — 
*'  Tell  thou  the  Eling  and  all  his  Uars,  that  I 
Have  founded  my  Round  Table  in  the  North, 
^\jid  whatsoever  his  own  knights  have  sworn 
My  knights  have  sworn  the  counter  to  it— and  say 
My  tower*  is  full  of  harlots,  like  his  court, 
But  mine  are  worthier,  seeing  they  profess 
To  be  none  other  than  themselves-^-and  say 
My  knights  are  all  adulterers  like  his  own, 
But  mine  are  truer,  seeing  they  profess 
To  be  none  other ;  and  say  his  hour  is  oome, 
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The  heathen  are  upon  him,  his  long  lance 
Broken,  and  his  Excalibur  a  straw."  ' 

Then  Arthur  tum'd  to  Kay  the  seneschal, 
*  Take  thou  my  churl,  and  t«nd  him  curiously 
Like  a  king's  heir,  till  all  his  hurts  be  whole. 
The  heathen — ^but  that  ever-climbing  wave, 
Hurl'd  back  again  so  often  in  empty  foam. 
Hath  lain  for  years  at  rest — and  renegades, 
Thieves,  bandits,  leavings  of  confufiion,  whom 
The  wholesome  realm  is  purged  of  otherwhere, — 
Friends,  thro'  your  manhood  and  your  fealty, — now 
Make  their  last  head  like  Satan  in  the  North. 
My  younger  knights,  new-made,  in  whom  your  flower 
Waits  to  be  solid  fruit  of  golden  deeds, 
Move  with  me  toward  their  quelling,  which  achieved, 
The  loneliest  ways  are  safe  from  shore  to  shore. 
But  thou.  Sir  Lancelot,  sitting  in  my  place 
Enchair'd  to-morrow,  arbitrate  the  field ; 
For  wherefore  shouldst  thou  care  to  mingle  with  it, 
Only  to  yield  my  Queen  her  own  again  ? 
Speak,  Lancelot,  thou  art  silent :  is  it  well  ? ' 

Thereto  Sir  Lancelot  answer'd,  '  It  is  well : 
Yet  better  if  the  King  abide,  and  leave 
The  leading  of  his  younger  knights  to  me. 
Else,  for  the  King  has  will'd  it,  it  is  well.' 

Then  Arthur  rose  and  Lancelot  folloVd  him, 
And  while  they  stood  without  the  doors,  the  King 
Tum'd  to  him  saying,  'Is  it  then  so  well  ? 
Or  mine  the  blame  that  oft  I  seem  as  he 
Of  whom  was  written,  "  a  sound  is  in  his  ears  " — 
The  foot  that  loiters,  bidden  go, — ^the  glance 
'That  only  seems  half-loyal  to  command, — 
A  manner  somewhat  fall'n  from  reverence — 
Or  have  I  dream'd  the  bearing  of  our  knights 
Tells  of  a  manhood  ever  less  and  lower  ? 
Or  whence  the  fear  lest  this  my  realm',  uprear'd. 
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By  noble  deeds  at  one  with  noble  vows, 
From  flat  confusion  and  brute  violences, 
Reel  back  into  the  beast,  and  be  no  more  ?  * 

He  spoke,  and  taking  all  his  younger  knights, 
Down  the  slope  city  rode,  and  sharply  tum'd 
North  by  the  gate.     In  her  high  bower  the  Queen, 
Working  a  tapestry,  lifted  up  her  head, 
Watch'd  her  lord  pass,  and  knew  not  that  she  sigh'd. 
Then  ran  across  her  memory  the  strange  rhyme 
Of  bygone  Merlin,  "  Where  is  he  who  knows  ? 
From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he  goes." 


But  when  the  morning  of  a  tournament. 
By  these  in  earnest  those  in  mockery  call'd 
The  Tournament  of  the  Dead  Innocence, 
Brake  with  a  wet  wind  blowing,  Lancelot, 
Round  whose  sick  head  all  night,  like  birds  of  prey. 
The  words  of  Arthur  flying  shriek'd,  arose. 
And  down  a  streetway  hung  with  folds  of  pure 
White  samite,  and  by  fountains  running  wine. 
Where  children  sat  in  white  with  cups  of  gold. 
Moved  to  the  lists,  and  there,  with  slow  sad  steps 
Ascending,  fill'd  his  double-dragon'd  chair. 

He  glanced  and  saw  the  stately  galleries, 
Dame,  damsel,  each  thro'  worship  of  their  Queen 
White-robed  in  honour  of  the  stainless  child. 
And  some  with  scattered  jewels,  like  a  bank 
Of  maiden  snow  mingled  with  sparks  of  fire. 
He  looked  but  once,  and  vail'd  his  eyes  again. 

The  sudden  trumpet  sounded  as  in  a  dream 
To  ears  but  half-awaked,  then  one  low  roll 
Of  Autimm  thimder,  and  the  jousts  began  : 
And  ever  the  wind  blew,  and  yellowing  leaf 
And  gloom  and  gleam,  and  shower  and  shorn  plimie 
Went  down  it.     Sighing  weariedly,  as  one 
Who  sits  and  gazes  on  a  faded  fire, 
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When  all  the  goodlier  guests  are  past  away, 

Sat  their  great  umpire,  lookbig  o'er  the  lists. 

He  saw  the  laws  that  ruled  the  tournament 

Broken,  but  spake  not ;  once,  a  knight  cast  down 

Before  his  throne  of  arbitration  cursed 

The  dead  babe  and  the  follies  of  the  Eing ; 

And  onoe  'fche  laces  of  a  hefanet  crack'd, 

And  show'd  him,  like  a  vermin  in  its  hole, 

Modred,  a  narrow  face :  anon  he  heard 

The  voice  that  billowed  round  the  barriers  roar 

An  ocean-sounding  welcome  to  one  knight, 

But  newly-enter'd,  taller  than  the  rest, 

And  armour'd  all  in  forest  green,  whereon 

There  tript  a  hundred  tray  silver  deer, 

And  wearing  but  a  holly-spray  for  crest, 

With  ever-scattering  berries,  and  on  shield 

A  spear,  a  harp,  a  bugle — ^Tristram — ^late 

From  overseas  in  Brittany  retum'd. 

And  marriage  with  a  princess  of  that  realm, 

Isolt  the  White — Sir  Tristram  of  the  Woods — 

Whom  Lancelot  knew,  had  held  sometime  with  pain 

His  own  against  him,  and  now  yeam'd  to  shake 

The  burthen  off  his  heart  in  one  full  shock 

With  Tristram  ev*n  to  death  :  his  strong  hands  gript 

And  dinted  the  gilt  dragons  right  and  left. 

Until  he  groan'd  for  wrath — so  many  of  those. 

That  ware  their  ladies'  colours  on  the  casque. 

Drew  from  before  Sir  Tristram  to  the  boimds, 

And  there  with  gibes  and  flickering  mockeries 

Stood,  while  he  mutter' d,  *  Craven  crests !     0  shame ! 

What  faith  have  these  in  whom  they  sware  to  love  ? 

The  glory  of  our  Bound  Table  is  no  more/ 

So  Tristram  won,  and  Lancelot  gave,  the  gems, 
Not  speaking  other  word  than  *  Hast  thou  won  ? 
Art  thou  the  purest,  brother  ?    See,  the  hand 
Wherewith  thou  takest  this,  is  red ! '  to  whom 
Tristram,  half  plagued  by  Lancelot's  languorous  mood. 
Made  answer,  '  Ay,  but  wherefore  toss  me  this 
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Like  a  dry  bone  cast  to  6(mie  Imngry  lioundP 

Let  be  thy  fair  Queen^s  fantasy,     fitrengtb  of  heart 

And  might  of  limb,  but  mainly  use  and  skill, 

Are  winners  in  this  pastime  of  our  King. 

My  hand — ^belike  the  lanoe  hath  dript  upon  it — 

No  blood  of  mine,  I  trow  ;  but  0  chief  knight, 

Eight  arm  of  Arthur  in  the  battlefield. 

Great  brother,  thou  nor  I  Imine  made  the  world ; 

Be  happy  in  thy  fair  Queen  as  I  in  mine.' 

And  Tristram  roimd  the  gallery  made  his  horse 
Caracole  ;  then  bow'd  his  homage,  bluntly  saying, 

*  Fair  damsels,  each  to  him  who  worships  each 
Sole  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of  love,  behold 
This  day  my  Queen  of  Beauty  is  not  here.' 
And  most  of  these  were  mute,  some  anger*'d>  one 
Murmuring  '  All  courtesy  is  dead,'  and  one, 

*  The  glorj"  of  our  Bound  Table  is  no  more.' 

Then  fell  thick  rain,  plume  droopt  and  xaantle  .olung. 
And  pettish  cries  awoke,  and  the  wan  day 
Went  glooming  down  in  wet  and  weariness : 
But  under  her  black  brows  a  swarthy  dame 
Laugh'd  shrilly,  crying  '  Praise  the  patient  saints. 
Our  one  white  day  of  Linocence  hath  past, 
Tho'  somewhat  draggled  at  the  skirt.     So  be  it. 
The  snowdrop  only,  flowering  thro'  the  year, 
Would  make  the  world  as  blank  as  wintertide. 
Come — ^let  us  comfort  their  sad  eyes,  our  Queen's 
And  Lancelot's,  at  this  night's  solemnity 

With  all  the  kindlier  colours  of  the  field.' 

• 

So  dame  and  damsel  glitter'd  at  the  feast 
Variously  gay  :  for  he  that  tells  the  tale 
Liken'd  them,  saying  as  when  an  hour  of  cold 
Falls  on  the  mountain  in  midsummer  snows. 
And  all  the  purple  slopes  of  mountain  flowers 
Pass  imder  white,  till  the  warm  hour  returns 
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With  veer  of  wind,  and  all  are  flowers  again ; 
So  dame  and  damsel  cast  the  simple  wliite, 
And  glowing  in  all  colours,  the  live  grass, 
Kose-campion,  bluebell,  kingcup,  poppy,  glanced 
About  the  revels,  and  with  mirth  so  loud 
Beyond  all  use,  that,  half-amazed,  the  Queen, 
And  wroth  at  Tristram  and  the  lawless  jousts. 
Brake  up  their  sports,  then  slowly  to  her  bower 
Parted,  and  in  her  bosom  pain  was  lord. 

And  little  Dagonet  on  the  morrow  mom, 
High  over  all  the  yellowing  Autumn-tide, 
Danced  like  a  withered  leaf  before  the  hall. 
Then  Tristram  saying,  '  Why  skip  ye  so.  Sir  Fool  ? ' 
Wheel'd  round  on  either  heel,  Dagonet  replied, 
*  Belike  for  lack  of  wiser  company ; 
Or  being  fool,  and  seeing  too  much  wit 
Makes  the  world  rotten,  why,  belike  I  skip 
To  know  myself  the  wisest  knight  of  all.' 
'Ay,  fool,'  said  Tristram,  *  but  'tis  eating  dry 
To  dance  without  a  catch,  a  roundelay 
To  dance  to.'     Then  he  twangled  on  his  harp, 
And  while  he  twangled  little  Dagonet  stood, 
Quiet  as  any  water-sodden  log 
Stay'd  in  the  wandering  warble  of  a  brook  ; 
But  when  the  twangling  ended,  skipt  again  ; 
Then  being  ask'd,  '  Why  skipt  ye  not.  Sir  Fool  P ' 
Made  answer,  '  I  had  liefer  twenty  years 
Skip  to  the  broken  music  of  my  brains 
Than  any  broken  music  ye  can  make.' 
Then  Tristram,  waiting  for  the  quip  to  come, 
'  Good  now,  what  music  have  I  broken,  fool  ? ' 
And  little  Dagonet,  skipping,  *  Arthur,  the  king's ; 
For  when  thou  playest  that  air  with  Queen  Isolt, 
Thou  makest  broken  music  with  thy  bride. 
Her  daintier  namesake  down  in  Brittany — 
And  so  thou  breakest  Arthur's  music  too.' 
'  Save  for  that  broken  music  in  thy  brains, 
Sir  Fool,'  said  Tristram,  '  I  would  break  thy  head. 
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Fool,  I  came  late,  the  heathen  wars  were  o'er. 

The  life  had  flown,  wo  sware  but  by  the  shell — 

I  am  but  a  fool  to  reason  with  a  fool — 

Come,  thou  art  erabb'd  and  sour :  but  lean  me  down. 

Sir  Dagonet,  one  of  thy  long  asses'  ears, 

And  harken  if  my  music  be  not  true. 

"Free  love — free  field — we  love  but  while  we  may  : 
The  woods  are  hush'd,  their  music  is  no  more : 
The  leaf  is  dead,  the  yearning  past  away : 
New  leaf,  new  life — the  days  of  frost  are  o'er : 
New  life,  new  love  to  suit  the  newer  day  : 
New  loves  are  sweet  as  those  that  went  before : 
Free  love, — free  field — ^we  love  but  while  we  may." 

*  Ye  might  have  moved  slow-measure  to  my  tune. 
Not  stood  stockstill.     I  made  it  in  the  woods. 
And  heard  it  ring  as  true  as  tested  gold.' 

But  Dagonet  with  one  foot  poised  in  his  hand, 
*  Friend,  did  ye  mark  that  fountain  yesterday 
Made  to  run  wine  ?— but  this  had  run  itself 
All  out  like  a  long  life  to  a  sour  end — 
And  them  that  round  it  sat  with  golden  cups 
To  hand  the  wine  to  whomsoever  came — 
The  twelve  small  damosels  white  as  Innocence, 
In  honour  of  poor  Innocence  the  babe. 
Who  left  the  gems  which  Innocence  the  Queen 
Lent  to  the  King,  and  Innocence  the  King 
Gave  for  a  prize — and  one  of  those  white  slips 
Handed  her  cup  and  piped,  the  pretty  one, 
"  Drink,  drink,  Sir  Fool,"  and  thereupon  I  drank, 
Spat — ^pish — the  cup  was  gold,  the  draught  was  mud.' 

And  Tristram,  *  Was  it  muddier  than  thy  gibes  ? 
Is  all  the  laughter  gone  dead  out  of  thee  ? — 
Not  marking  how  the  knighthood  mock  thee,  fool — 
"  Fear  God  :  honour  the  king — his  one  true  knight — 
Sole  follower  of  the  vows  " — for  here  be  they 
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"Who  knew  thee  swine  enow  before  I  came, 
Smuttier  than  blasted  grain :  but  when  the  King 
Had  made  thee  fool,  thy  vanity  so  shot  up 
It  frighted  all  free  fool  from  out  thy  heart ; 
Which  left  thee  less  than  fool,  and  less  than  swine, 
A  naked  aught — yet  swine  I  hold  thee  still, 
For  I  have  flung  thee  pearls  and  find  thee  swine/ 

• 

And  little  Dagonet  mincing  with  his  feet, 
'  Knight,  an  ye  fling  those  rubies  round  my  neck 
In  lieu  of  hers,  I'll  hold  thou  hast  some  touch 
Of  music,  since  I  care  not  for  thy  pearls. 
Swine  ?    I  have  wallowed,  I  have  wash'd — 4he  world 
Is  flesh  and  shadow — I  have  had  my  day. 
The  dirty  nurse,  Experience,  in  her  kind 
Hath  foul'd  me — an  I  wallow'd,  then  I  waah'd — 
I  have  had  my  day  and  my  philosophies-^ 
And  thank  the  Lord  I  am  King  Arthur's  fool. 
Swine,  say  ye  ?  swine,  goats,  asses,  rams  and  geese 
Trooped  round  a  Paynim  harper  once,  who  thrumm'd 
On  such  a  wire  as  musically  as  thou 
Some  such  fine  song — ^but  never  a  king's  fool.' 

And  Tristram,  *  Then  were  swine,  goats,  asses,  geese 
The  wiser  fools,  seeing  thy  Paynim  bard 
Had  such  a  mastery  of  his  mystery 
That  he  could  harp  his  wife  up  out  of  Hell.' 

Then  Dagonet,  turning  on  the  ball  of  his  foot, 
*  And  whither  harp'st  thou  thine  ?  down !  and  thyself 
Down  !  and  two  more  :  a  helpful  harper  thou. 
That  harpest  downward !     Dost  thou  know  the  star 
We  call  the  harp  of  Arthur  up  in  heaven  ? ' 

And  Tristram,  '  Ay,  Sir  Fool,  for  when  our  King 
Was  victor  wellnigh  day  by  day,  the  knights. 
Glorying  in  each  new  glory,  set  his  name 
High  on  all  hills,  and  in  the  signs  of  heaven.' 
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And  Dagonet  oDiBwer'd,  'Ay,  and  wlien  1;he  land 
Was  freed,  and  the  Queen  fake,  ye  set  yourself 
To  babble  about  him,  all  to  show  your  wit-— 
And  whether  he  were  king  by  courtesy. 
Or  king  by  righ1>— and  so  went  harping  down 
The  black  king's  highway,  got  so  far,  and  grew 
So  witty  that  ye  play'd  at  duoks  and  drakes 
With  Arthur's  tows  on  ihe  great  lake  of  dfire. 
Tttwihoo !  do  ye  see  it?  do  ye  see  the  star  P' 

'  Nay,  fool,'  said  Tristram,  *  not  in  open  day.' 
And  Dagonet,  *  Nay,  nor  will :  I  see  it  and  hear. 
It  makes  a  silent  music  up  in  heaven, 
And  I,  and  Arthur  and  the  angels  hear. 
And  then  we  skip.'     '  Lo,  fool,'  he  said,  *  ye  talk 
Fool's  treason :  is  the  king  thy  brother  fool  ? ' 
Then  little  Dagonet  clapt  his  hands  and  shriU'd> 
*  Ay,  ay,  my  brother  fool,  the  king  of  fools  ! 
Conceits  himself  as  God  that  he  can  make 
Figs  out  of  thistles,  silk  from  bristles,  milk 
From  burning  spurge,  honey  from  hornet-combs. 
And  men  from  beasts — ^Long  live  the  king  of  fools  I ' 

And  down  the  city  Dagonet  danced  away. 
But  thro'  the  slowly-mellowing  avenues 
And  solitary  passes  of  the  wood 
Rode  Tristram  toward  Lyonesse  and  the  west. 
Before  him  -fled  i;he  face  of  Queen  Isolt 
With  ruby-circled  neck,  but  evermore 
Past,  as  a  rustle  or  twitter  in  the  wood 
Made  duU  his  inner,  keen  his  outer  eye 
For  all  "that  walk'd,  or  crept,  or  perched,  or  flew. 
Anon  the  face,  as,  when  a  gust  hath  blown, 
TJnruffling  waters  re-collect  the  shape 
Of  one  that  in  them  sees  himself,  retum'd  ; 
But  at  the  slot  or  fewmets  of  a  deer, 
Or  ev'n  a  faU'n  feather,  vanish'd  again. 

So  on  for  all  that  day  from  lawn  to  lawn 
Thro'  many  a  league-long  bower  he  rode.     At  length 
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A  lodge  of  intertwisted  beechen-boughs 

Furze-cramm'd,  and  bracken-rooft,  the  wbich  himself 

Built  for  a  summer  day  with  Queen  Isolt 

Against  a  shower,  dark  in  the  golden  grove 

Appearing,  sent  his  fancy  back  to  where 

She  lived  a  moon  in  that  low  lodge  with  him  : 

Till  Mark  her  lord  had  past,  the  Cornish  king, 

With  six  or  seven,  when  Tristram  was  away, 

And  snatch'd  her  thence ;  yet  dreading  worse  than  shame 

Her  warrior  Tristram,  spake  not  any  word, 

But  bode  his  hour,  devising  wretchedness. 

And  now  that  desert  lodge  to  Tristram  lookt 
So  sweet,  that  halting,  in  he  past,  and  sank 
Down  on  a  drift  of  foUage  random-blown ; 
But  could  not  rest  for  musing  how  to  smooth 
And  sleek  his  marriage  over  to  the  Queen. 
Perchance  in  lone  Tintagil  far  from  all 
The  tonguesters  of  the  court  she  had  not  heard. 
But  then  what  folly  had  sent  him  overseas 
After  she  left  him  lonely  here  ?  a  name  ? 
Was  it  the  name  of  one  in  Brittany, 
Isolt,  the  daughter  of  the  King  ?     *  Isolt 
Of  the  white  hands '  they  call'd  her  :  the  sweet  name 
Allured  him  first,  and  then  the  maid  herself, 
Who  served  him  well  with  those  white  hands  of  hers, 
And  loved  him  well,  imtil  himself  had  thought 
He  loved  her  also,  wedded  easily, 
But  left  her  all  as  easily,  and  returned. 
The  black-blue  Irish  hair  and  Irish  eyes 
Had  drawn  him  home — ^what  marvel  ?  then  he  laid 
His  brows  upon  the  drifted  leaf  and  dream'd. 

He  seem'd  to  pace  the  strand  of  Brittany 
Between  Isolt  of  Britain  and  his  bride, 
And  show'd  them  both  the  ruby-chain,  and  both 
Began  to  struggle  for  it,  till  his  Queen 
Graspt  it  so  hard,  that  all  her  hand  was  red. 
Then  cried  the  Breton,  '  Look,  her  hand  is  red ! 
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These  be  no  rubies,  this  is  frozen  blood, 
And  melts  within  her  hand — her  hand  is  hot 
With  ill  desires,  but  this  I  gave  thee,  look. 
Is  all  as  cool  and  white  as  any  flower/ 
Followed  a  rush  of  eagle's  wings,  and  then 
A  whimpering  of  the  spirit  of  the  child, 
Because  the  twain  had  spoil'd  her  carcanet. 

He  dream'd ;  but  Arthur  with  a  himdred  spears 
Rode  far,  till  o'er  the  illimitable  reed. 
And  many  a  glancing  plash  and  sallowy  isle. 
The  wide-wing'd  sunset  of  the  misty  marsh 
Glared  on  a  huge  machicolated  tower 
That  stood  with  open  doors,  whereout  was  roU'd 
A  roar  of  riot,  as  from  men  secure 
Amid  their  marshes,  ruffians  at  their  ease 
Among  their  harlot-brides,  an  evil  song. 
*  Lo  there,'  said  one  of  Arthur's  youth,  for  there, 
High  on  a  grim  dead  tree  before  the  tower, 
A  goodly  brother  of  The  Table  Eoimd 
Swimg  by  the  neck :  and  on  the  boughs  a  shield 
Showing  a  shower  of  blood  in  a  field  noir. 
And  therebeside  a  horn,  inflamed  the  knights 
At  that  dishonour  done  the  gilded  spur, 
Till  each  would  clash  the  shield,  and  blow  the  horn. 
But  Arthur  waved  them  back  :  alone  he  rode. 
Then  at  the  dry  harsh  roar  of  the  great  horn, 
That  sent  the  face  of  all  the  marsh  aloft 
An  ever  upward-rushing  storm  and  cloud 
Of  shriek  and  plxmie,  the  Bed  Enight  heard,  and  all, 
Even  to  tipmost  lance  and  topmost  helm. 
In  blood-red  armour  sallying,  howl'd  to  the  Eing, 

*  The  teeth  of  Hell  flay  bare  and  gnash  thee  flat ! — 
Lo  !  art  thou  not  that  eunuch-hearted  King 
Who  fain  had  clipt  free  manhood  from  the  world — 
The  woman- worshipper  ?    Yea,  God's  curse,  and  I ! 
Slain  was  the  brother  of  my  paramour 
By  a  knight  of  thine,  and  I  that  heard  her  whine 
And  snivel,  being  eunuch-hearted  too, 
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Sware  by  the  scorpion- worm  that  twists  in  hell, 

And  stings  itself  to  everiasting  death, 

To  hang  whatever  knight  of  thine  I  fought 

i\jid  tumbled.     Art  thou  King  ? — Look  to  thy  Ufe ! ' 


He  ended :  Arthur  knew  the  voice ;  the  face 
Wellnigh  was  helmet-hidden,  and  the  name 
Went  wandering  somewhere  darkling  in  his  mind. 
And  Arthur  deign'd  not  use  of  word  or  sword, 
But  let  the  drunkard,  as  he  stretch'd  from  horse 
To  strike  him,  overbalancing  his  bulk, 
Down  from  the  causeway  heavily  to  the  swamp 
Fall,  as  the  crest  of  some  slow-arching  wave. 
Heard  in  dead  night  along  that  table-shore, 
Drops  flat,  and  after  the  great  waters  break 
Whitening  for  half  a  league,  and  thin  themselves. 
Far  over  sands  marbled  with  moon  and  cloud. 
From  less  and  less  to  nothing ;  thus  he  fell 
Head-hea>y,  while  the  knights,  who  watch'd  him,  roar'd 
And  shouted  and  leapt  down  upon  the  faU'n  ; 
There  trampled  out  his  face  from  being  known, 
And  sank  his  head  in  mire,  and  slimed  themselves : 
Nor  heard  the  King  for  their  own  cries,  but  sprang 
Thro'  open  doors,  and  swording  right  and  left 
Men,  women,  on  their  sodden  faces,  hurPd 
The  tables  over  and  the  wines,  and  slew 
Till  all  the  rafters  rang  with  woman-yells. 
And  all  the  pavement  streamed  with  massacre : 
Then,  yell  with  yell  echoing,  they  fired  the  tower. 
Which  half  that  autumn  night,  like  the  live  North, 
Red-pulsing  up  thro'  Alioth  and  Alcor, 
Made  all  above  it,  and  a  hundred  meres 
About  it,  as  the  water  Moab  saw 
Come  round  by  the  East,  and  out  beyond  them  flush'd 
The  long  low  dune,  and  lazy-plimging  sea. 

So  all  the  ways  were  safe  from  shore  to  shore, 
But  in  the  heart  of  Arthur  pain  was  lord. 
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Then  out  of  Trifitram  waking,  the  red  dream 
Fled  with  a  shout^  and  that  low  lodge  retium'd, 
Mid-forest,  and  the  wind  among  the  boughs. 
He  whistled  his  good  warhorse  left  to  graze 
Among  the  forest  greens,  vaulted  upon  him, 
And  rode  beneath  an  ever-showering  leaf. 
Till  one  lone  woman,  weeping  near  a  cross. 
Stay 'd  him,  *  Why  weep  ye  ? '   *  Lord,'  she  said,  *  my  man 
Hath  left  me  or  is  dead  ;*  whereon  he  thought—' 
'  What^  an  she  hate  me  now  P    I  would  not  thia.. 
What,  an  she  love  me  still  P    I  would  not  that. 
I  know  not  what  I  would ' — ^but  said  to  hei^ — 
*  Yet  weep  not  thou,  lest,  if  thy  mate  return, 
He  find  thy  favour  changed  and  love  thee  not ' — 
Then  pressing  day  by  day  thro'  Lyonesse 
Last  in  a  roky  hollow,  belling,  heard 
The  hoimds  of  Mark,  and  felt  the  goodly  hounds 
Yelp  at  his  heart,  but  turning,  past  and  gain'd 
Tintagil,  half  in  sea,  and  high  on  land, 
A  crown  of  towers. 


Down  in  a  casement  sat, 
A  low  sea-sunset  glorying  round  her  hair 
And  glossy-throated  grace,  Isolt  the  Queen. 
And  when  she  heard  the  feet  of  Tristram  grind 
The  spiring  stone  that  scaled  about  her  tower, 
Flush'd,  started,  met  him  at  the  doors,  and  there 
Belted  his  body  with  her  white  embrace 
Crying  aloud  *  Not  Mark — ^not  Mark,  my  soul ! 
The  footstep  fluttered  me  at  first :  not  he  : 
Catlike  thro'  his  own  castle  steals  my  Mark, 
But  warrior- wise  thou  stridest  through  his  halls 
Who  hates  thee,  as  I  him— eVn  to  the  death. 
My  soul,  I  felt  my  hatred  for  my  Mark 
Quicken  within  me,  and  knew  that  thou  wert  nigh/ 
To  whom  Sir  Tristram  smiling,  '  I  am  here. 
Let  be  thy  Mark,  seeing  he  is  not  thine.' 
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And  drawing  somewhat  backward  she  replied, 
'  Can  he  be  wrong'd  who  is  not  ev'n  his  own, 
But  save  for  dread  of  thee  had  beaten  me. 
Scratched,  bitten,  blinded,  marr'd  me  somehow — Mark  ? 
What  rights  are  his  that  dare  not  strike  for  them  ? 
Not  lift  a  hand — ^not,  tho'  he  foimd  me  thus ! 
But  hearken,  have  ye  met  him  ?  hence  he  went 
To-day  for  three  days'  hunting — as  he  said — 
And  so  returns  belike  within  an  hour. 
Mark's  way,  my  soul ! — ^but  eat  not  thou  with  him, 
Because  he  hates  thee  even  more  than  fears ; 
Nor  drink :  and  when  thou  passest  any  wood 
Close  visor,  lest  an  arrow  from  the  bush 
Should  leave  me  all  alone  with  Mark  and  hell. 
My  God,  the  measure  of  my  hate  for  Mark, 
Is  as  the  measure  of  my  love  for  thee.' 

So,  pluck'd  one  way  by  hate  and  one  by  love, 
Drain'd  of  her  force,  again  she  sat,  and  spake 
To  Tristram,  as  he  knelt  before  her,  saying, 
'  0  hunter,  and  0  blower  of  the  horn, 
Harper,  and  thou  hast  been  a  rover  too. 
For,  ere  I  mated  with  my  shambling  king. 
Ye  twain  had  fallen  out  about  the  bride 
Of  one — ^his  name  is  out  of  me — the  prize, 
If  prize  she  were — (what  marvel — she  could  see) — 
Thine,  friend ;  and  ever  since  my  craven  seeks 
To  wreck  thee  villainously  :  but,  0  Sir  Knight, 
What  dame  or  damsel  have  ye  kneeled  to  last  ?' 

And  Tristram,  *  Last  to  my  Queen  Paramount, 
Here  now  to  my  Queen  Paramount  of  love. 
And  loveliness,  ay,  lovelier  than  when  first 
Her  light  feet  fell  on  our  rough  Lyonesse, 
Sailing  from  Ireland.' 

• 

Softly  laugh'd  Isolt, 
'  Flatter  me  not,  for  hath  not  our  great  Queen 
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My  dole  of  beauty  trebled  ? '  and  he  said 
'  Her  beauty  is  her  beauty,  and  thine  thine, 
And  thine  is  more  to  me — soft,  gracious,  kind — 
Save  when  thy  Mark  is  kindled  on  thy  lips 
Most  gracious ;  but  she,  haughty,  cv'n  to  him, 
Lancelot ;  for  I  have  seen  him  wan  enow 
To  make  one  doubt  if  ever  the  great  Queen 
Have  yielded  him  her  love.' 

To  whom  Isolt, 
'  Ah  then,  false  hunter  and  false  harper,  thou 
Who  brakest  thro'  the  scruple  of  my  bond, 
Calling  me  thy  white  hind,  and  saying  to  me 
That  Guinevere  had  sinn'd  against  the  highest, 
And  I — misyoked  with  such  a  want  of  man — 
That  I  could  hardly  sin  against  the  lowest.' 

He  answer'd,  '  0  my  soul,  bo  comforted*! 
If  this  be  sweet,  to  sin  in  leading  strings. 
If  here  be  comfort,  and  if  ours  be  sin, 
Crown'd  warrant  had  we  for  the  crowning  sin 
That  made  us  happy :  but  how  ye  greet  mo — ^fear 
And  fault  and  doubt — ^no  word  of  that  fond  tale — 
Thy  deep  heart-yearnings,  thy  sweet  memories 
Of  Tristram  in  that  year  he  was  away.' 

And,  saddening  on  the  sudden,  spake  Isolt, 
•  I  had  forgotten  all  in  my  strong  joy 
To  see  thee — yearnings  P — ay !  for,  hour  by  hour, 
Here  in  the  never-ended  afternoon, 
O  sweeter  than  all  memories  of  thee. 
Deeper  than  any  yearnings  after  thee 
Seem'd  those  far-rolling,  westwafd-smiling  seas, 
Watch'd  from  this  tower.     Isolt  of  Britain  dash'd 
Before  Isolt  of  Brittany  on  the  strand, 
Would  that  have  chill'd  her  bride-kisa  ?      Wedded  her  ? 
Fought  in  her  father's  battles  ?  wounded  there  ? 
The  King  was  all  fulfill'd  with  gratefulness, 
And  she,  my  namesake  of  the  hands,  that  heal'd 
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Thy  hurt  and  heart  with  ungueiit  and  caress — 
Well — can  I  wish  her  any  huger  wrong 
Than  having  known  thee  ?  her  too  hast  thou  left 
To  pine  and  waste  in  those  sweet  memories. 
0  were  I  not  my  Mark's,  by  whom  all  men 
Are  noble,  I  should  hate  thee  more  than  love/ 

And  Tristram,  fondling  her  light  hands,  replied, 
*  Grace,  Queen,  for  being  loved :  she  loved  me  well. 
Did  I  love  her  ?  the  name  at  least  I  loved. 
Isolt  ? — I  fought  his  battles,  for  Isolt ! 
The  night  was  dark ;  the  true  star  set.     Isolt ! 

The  name  was  ruler  of  the  dark- ^Isolt  ? 

Oare  not  for  her  !  patient,  and  prayerful,  meek. 
Pale-blooded,  she  will  yield  herself  to  God.' 

And  Isolt  answer'd,  *  Yea,  and  why  not  I  ? 
Mine  is  the  large'r  need,  who  am  not  meek. 
Pale-blooded,  prayerful.     Let  me  tell  thee  now. 
Here  one  black,  mute  midsummer  night  I  sat. 
Lonely,  but  musing  on  thee,  wondering  where, 
Murmuring  a  light  song  I  had  heard  thee  sing. 
And  once  or  twice  I  spake  thy  name  aloud. 
Then  flash'd  a  levin-brand ;  and  near  me  stood, 
In  fuming  sulphur  blue  and  green,  a  fiend — 
Mark's  way  to  steal  behind  one  in  the  dark — 
For  there  was  Mark :  "  He  has  wedded  her,"  he  said, 
Not  said,  but  hiss'd  it :  then  this  crown  of  towers 
So  shook  to  such  a  roar  of  all  the  sky. 
That  here  in  utter  dark  I  swoon'd  away. 
And  woke  again  in  utter  dark,  and  cried, 
**  I  will  flee  hence  and  give  myself  to  God  " — 
And  thou  wert  lying  in  thy  new  lemon's  arms.' 

Then  Tristram,  ever  dallying  with  her  hand, 

*  May  God  be  with  thee,  sweet,  when  old  and  gray, 
And  past  desire  ! '  a  saying  that  anger'd  her. 

*  "  May  God  be  with  thee,  sweet,  when  thou  art  old. 
And  sweet  no  more  to  me  !  "     I  need  Him  now. 
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For  when  had  Lancelot  uttered  ought  so  gross 

Ev'n  to  the  swineherd's  maUdn  in  the  mast  P 

The  greater  man,  the  greater  conrtesy. 

But  thou,  thro'  ever  harrying  thy  wild  beasts-— 

Save  that  to  touch  a  harp,  tilt  with  a  lance 

Becomes  thee  well — art  grown  wild  beast  thyself 

How  darest  thou,  if  lover,  push  me  even 

In  fancy  from  thy  ride,  and  set  me  far 

In  the  gray  distance,  half  a  life  away, 

Her  to  be  loved  no  more  ?    Unsay  it,  unswear ! 

Flatter  me  rather,  seeing  me  so  weak, 

Broken  with  Mark  and  hate  and  solitude, 

Thy  marriage  and  mine  own,  that  I  should  suck 

Lies  like  sweet  wines  :  lie  to  me  :  I  believe. 

Will  ye  not  lie  ?  not  swear,  as  there  ye  kned, 

And  solemnly  as  when  ye  sware  to  him. 

The  man  of  men,  our  King — ^My  God,  the  power 

Was  once  in  vows  when  men  believed  the  King  ? 

They  lied  not  then,  who  sware,  and  thro'  their  vows 

The  King  prevailing  made  his  realm  :«*I  say. 

Swear  to  me  thou  wilt  love  me  eVn  when  old, 

Gray-hair'd,  and  past  desire,  and  in  despair/ 

Then  Tristram,  pacing  moodily  up  and  down, 
'  Vows !  did  ye  keep  the  vow  ye  made  to  Mark 
More  than  I  mine  ?    Lied,  say  ye  ?    If  ay,  but  learnt^ 
The  vow  that  binds  too  strictly  snaps  itself — 
My  knighthood  taught  me  this — ay,  being  snapt— 
We  run  more  counter  to  the  soul  thereof 
Than  had  we  never  sworn.     I  swear  no  more. 
I  swore  to  the  great  King,  and  am  forsworn. 
For  once — ev'n  to  the  height — I  honoured  him. 
"  Man,  is  he  man  at  all  ?  "  mcfhought,  when  first 
I  rode  from  our  rough  Lyonesse,  and  beheld 
That  victor  of  the  Pagan  throned  in  hall — 
.  His  hair,  a  sun  that  ray'd  from  off  a  brow 
Like  hillsnow  high  in  heaven,  the  steel-blue  eyes. 
The  golden  beard  that  clothed  his  lips  with  light — 
Moreover,  that  weird  legend  of  his  birth, 

c2 
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With  Merlin's  mystic  babble  about  his  end 

Amazed  me ;  then,  his  foot  was  on  a  stool 

Shaped  as  a  dragon  ;  he  seem'd  to  me  no  man, 

But  Michael  trampling  Satan ;  so  I  sware, 

Being  amazed  :  but  this  went  by — the  vows ! 

0  ay — the  wholesome  madness  of  an  hour — 

They  served  their  use,  their  time  ;  for  every  knight 

Believed  himself  a  greater  than  himself, 

And  every  follower  eyed  him  as  a  God ; 

Till  he,  being  lifted  up  beyond  himself. 

Did  mightier  deeds  than  elsewiso  he  had  done, 

And  so  the  realm  was  made ;  but  then  their  vows — 

First  mainly  thro'  that  sullying  of  our  Queen — 

Began  to  gall  the  knighthood,  asking  whence 

Had  Arthur  right  to  bind  them  to  himself? 

Dropt  down  from  heaven  ?  wash'd  up  from  out  the  deep  ? 

They  fail'd  to  trace  him  thro'  the  flesh  and  blood 

Of  our  old  Kings :  whence  then  ?  a  doubtful  lord 

To  bind  them  by  inviolable  vows. 

Which  flesh  and  blood  perforce  would  violate : 

For  feci  this  arm  of  mine — ^the  tide  within 

Red  with  free  chase  and  heather-scented  air, 

Pulsing  fidl  man ;  can  Arthur  make  mo  pure 

As  any  maiden  child  ?  lock  up  my  tongue 

From  uttering  freely  what  I  freely  hear  ? 

Bind  me  to  one  ?     The  great  world  laughs  at  it. 

And  worldling  of  the  world  am  I,  and  know 

The  ptarmigan  that  whitens  ere  his  hour 

Wooes  his  own  end ;  we  are  not  angels  hero 

Nor  shall  be :  vows — I  am  woodman  of  the  woods, 

And  hear  the  garnet-headed  yaffingale 

Mock  them :  my  soul,  we  love  but  while  we  may ; 

And  therefore  is  my  love  so  large  for  thee. 

Seeing  it  is  not  boxmded  save  by  love.' 

Here  ending,  he  moved  toward  her,  and  she  said, 
*  Good  :  an  I  tum'd  away  my  love  for  thee 
To  somo  one  thrice  as  courteous  as  thyself — 
For  courtesy  wins  woman  all  as  well 
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As  valour  may^  but  he  that  closes  both 
Is  perfect,  he  is  Lancelot — taller  indeed, 
Rosier,  and  comelier,  thou — ^but  say  I  loved 
This  knightliest  of  all  knights,  and  cast  thee  back 
Thine  own  small  saw,  **  We  love  but  while  we  may," 
Well  then,  what  answer  ? ' 

He  that  while  she  spake. 
Mindful  of  what  he  brought  to  adorn  her  with. 
The  jewels,  had  let  one  finger  lightly  touch 
The  warm  white  apple  of  her  throat,  replied, 

*  Press  this  a  little  closer,  sweet,  until — - 
Come,  I  am  himger'd  and  half-anger 'd — ^meat. 
Wine,  wine — and  I  will  love  thee  to  the  death, 
And  out  beyond  into  the  dream  to  come/ 

So  then,  when  both  were  brought  to  full  accord. 
She  rose,  and  set  before  him  all  he  will'd ; 
And  after  these  had  comforted  the  blood 
With  meats  and  wines,  and  satiated  their  hearts — 
Now  talking  of  their  woodland  paradise. 
The  deer,  the  dews,  the  fern,  the  founts,  the  lawns  ; 
Now  mocking  at  the  much  ungainliness, 
And  craven  shifts,  and  long  crane  legs  of  Mark — 
Then  Tristram  laughing  caught  the  harp,  and  sang : 

*  Ay,  ay,  O  ay — the  winds  that  bend  the  brier  I 
A  star  in  heaven,  a  star  within  the  mere ! 

Aj',  ay,  O  ay — a  star  was  my  desire. 
And  one  was  far  apart,  and  one  was  near : 
Ay,  ay,  O  ay — the  winds  that  bow  the  grass  I 
And  one  was  water  and  one  star  was  fire, 
And  one  will  ever  shine  and  one  will  pass. 
Ay,  ay,  O  ay — the  winds  that  move  the  mere' 

Then  in  the  light's  last  glimmer  Tristram  show'd 
And  swung  the  ruby  carcanet.     She  cried, 

*  The  collar  of  some  order,  which  our  King 
Ilath  newly  founded,  all  for  thee,  my  soul. 
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For  thee,  to  yield  thee  grace  beyond  thy  peers/ 

*Not  so,  my  Queen,'  he  said,  'but  the  red  fruit 
Grown  on  a  magic  oak-tree  in  mid-heaven 
And  won  by  Tristram  as  a  tourney-prize, 
And  hither  brought  by  Tristram,  for  his  last 
Love-offering  and  peace-offering  unto  thee.' 

He  rose,  he  tum'd,  and  flinging  round  her  neck, 
Claspt  it ;  but  while  he  bow'd  himself  to  lay 
Warm  kisses  in  the  hollow  of  her  throat, 
Out  of  the  dark,  just  as  the  lips  had  touched. 
Behind  him  rose  a  shadow  and  a  shriek — 
*  Mark's  way,'  said  Mark,  and  clove  him  thro'  the  brain. 

That  night  came  Arthur  home,  and  while  he  climb'd, 
All  in  a  death-dumb  autumn-dripping  gloom, 
The  stairway  to  the  hall,  and  look'd  and  saw 
The  great  Queen's  bower  was  dark, — about  his  feet 
A  voice  clung  sobbing  till  he  question'd  it, 
'  What  art  thou  ?'  and  the  voice  about  his  feet 
Sent  up  an  answer,  sobbing,  *  I  am  thy  fool, 
And  I  shall  never  make  thee  smile  again.' 


IT  h&8  been  known,  from  time  immemorial,  that  the  sweet  liquids 
■■-  which  may  be  obtained  by  expressing;  the  juices  of  the  frmts  and 
stems  of  various  plants,  or  by  steeping  malted  barley  in  hot  water, 
«r  by  mixing  honey  with  water — are  liable  to  undergo  a  series  of  very 
siogular  changes,  if  freely  exposed  to  the  air  and  left  to  themselvefl,  in 
"warm  weather.  However  clear  and  pellucid  the  liquid  may  have  been, 
when  first  prepared,  however  carefully  it  may  have  been  freed  from  even 
the  finest  visible  impurities,  by  straining  and  filtration,  it  will  not 
remain  clear.  After  a  time  it  will  become  cloudy  and  turbid ;  litUe 
bubbles  will  be  seen  rising  to  the  surface,  and  their  abimdance  will 
increase  until  the  liquid  hisses  as  if  it  were  simmering  on  the  fire. 
By  degrees,  some  of  the  solid  particles  which  produce  the  turbidity  of 
the  liquid  collect  at  its  surface  into  a  scum,  which  is  blown  up  by  the 
emerging  air-bubble?  into  a  thick,  foamy  froth.  Another  moiety 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  accumulates  as  a  muddy  sediment,  or 
"  lees." 

When  this  action  has  continued  for  a  certain  time,  with  more  or 
IflBB  violence,  it  gradually  moderates.  The  evolution  of  bubbles 
slackens,  and  finally  comes  to  an  end ;  scum  and  lees  alike  settle  at 
tiie  bottom,  and  the  fluid  is  once  more  clear  and  transparent.  But  it 
lias  acquired  properties  of  which  no  trace  existed  in  the  original 
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liquid.  Instead  of  being  a  mere  sweet  fluid,  mainly  composed  of 
sugar  and  water,  the  sugar  has  more  or  less  completely  disappeared, 
and  it  has  acquired  that  peculiar  smell  and  taste  which  we  call 
''  spirituous."  Instead  of  being  devoid  of  any  obvious  effect  upon 
the  animal  economy,  it  has  become  possessed  of  a  very  wonderful 
influence  on  the  nervous  system ;  so  that  in  small  doses  it  exhilarates, 
while  in  larger,  it  stupefies,  and  may  even  destroy  life. 

Moreover,  if  the  original  fluid  is  put  into  a  still,  and  heated  for  a 
while,  the  first  and  last  product  of  its  distillation  is  simple  water ; 
while,  when  the  altered  fluid  is  subjected  to  the  same  process,  the 
matter  which  is  first  condensed  in  the  receiver  is  found  ^to  be  a  clear, 
volatile  substance,  which  is  lighter  than  water,  has  a  pungent  taste  and 
smell,  possesses  the  intoxicating  powers  of  the  fluid  in  an  eminent 
degree,  and  takes  fire  the  moment  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  flame. 
The  alchemists  called  this  volatile  liquid,  which  they  obtained  from 
wine,  "  spirits  of  wine,"  just  as  they  called  hydrochloric  acid  "  spirits 
of  salt,"  and  as  we,  to  this  day,  call  refined  turpentine  "  spirits  of 
turpentine."  As  the  "  spiritus,"  or  breath,  of  a  man  was  thought  to 
be  the  most  refined  and  subtle  part  of  him,  the  intelligent  essence  of 
man  was  also  conceived  as  a  sort  of  breath,  or  spirit ;  and,  by  analogy, 
the  most  refined  essence  of  any  thing  was  called  its  "  spirit. "  And 
then  it  has  come  about  that  we  use  the  same  word  for  the  soul  of 
man  and  for  a  glass  of  gin. 

At  the  present  day,  however,  we  even  more  commonly  iise  another 
name  for  this  peculiar  liquid — namely,  *'  alcohol,"  and  its  origin  is 
not  less  singular.  The  Dutch  physician,  Van  Helmont,  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century — in  the  transition  period  between  alchemy  and  chemistry — 
and  was  rather  more  alchemist  than  chemist.  Appended  to  his 
"  Opera  Omnia,"  published  in  1707,  there  is  a  very  needful  **  Olavis 
ad  obscuriorum  sensum  referandum,"  in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs.: — 

**  Alcohol, — Cbymicis  est  liquor  aut  pulvis  summe  subtilisatus,  vocabolo 
Oricntalibas  qnoque,  cum  primis  Habessinis,  familiari,  quibus  cohol  specia- 
turn  polverem  impalpabilom  ex  antimonio  pro  oculis  tingeudis  denotat.  .  .  . 
Hodio  autem,  ob  analogiam  qoivis  pulvis  tenerior,  ut  pulvis  oculorom  caneri 
summe  subtilisatus  alcohol  audit,  baud  alitor  ac  spiritus  rectificatissimi 
nlcoUmti  dicuntur." 

Robert  Boyle  similarly  speaks  of  a  fine  powder  as  "  alcohol ; "  and 
BO  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  centur}'  the  English  lexicographer, 
Nathan  Bailey,  defines  ''alcohol"  as  ''the^ure  substance  of  anything 
separated  from  the  more  gross,  a  very  fine  and  impalpable  powder, 
or  a  very  pure,  well-rectified  spirit."  But,  by  the  time  of  the  pub- 
lication of  Lavoisier's  "  Traitfe  Elementaire  de  Chimie,"  in  1789,  the 
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"alcohol,"  "alkohol,"  or  "alkool"  (for  it  is  spelt  in  all  three 

^"^•^ys)*  which  Van  Helmont  had  applied  primarily  to  a  fine  powder, 

.suid  only  secondarily  to  spirits  of  wine,  had  lost  its  primary  meaning 

^together ;  and,  from  the  end  of  the  last  century  until  now,  it  has, 

n  belieye,  been  used  exclusively  as  the  denotation  of  spirits  of  wine, 

duid  bodies  chemically  allied  to  that  substance. 

The  process  which  gives  rise  to  alcohol  in  a  saccharine  fluid  is 
Imown  to  us  as  "  fermentation,"  a  term  based  upon  the  apparent 
Iwiling  up  or  "  effervescence  "  of  the  fermenting  liquid,  and  of  Latin 
K>rigin. 

Our  Teutonic  cousins  call  the  same  process  "gahren,"  "gasen," 
"goflchen,"  and  "gischen;"  but,  oddly  enough,  we  do  not  seem  to 
have  retained  their  verb  or  substantive  denoting  the  action  itself, 
though  we  do  use  names  identical  with,  or  plainly  derived  from, 
theirs  for  the  scum  and  lees.  These  are  called,  in  Low  German, 
"  gaacht "  and  "  gischt ;  "  in  Anglo-Saxon,  "  gest,"  "  gist,"  and 
"yst,"  whence  our  "yeast."  Again,  in  Low  German  and  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  there  is  another  name  for  yeast,  having  the  form  "  barm,"  or 
^'beorm;"  and  in  the  midland  counties  "barm"  is  the  name  by 
which  yeast  is  still  best  known.  In  High  German,  there  is  a  third 
name  for  yeast,  "  hefe,"  which  is  not  represented  in  English,  so  far 
as  I  know. 

All  these  words  are  said  by  philologers  to  be  derived  from  roots 
expressive  of  the  intestine  motion  of  a  fermenting  substance.  Thus 
"  hefe  "  is  derived  from  "  heben,"  to  raise ;  "  barm  "  from  "  beren  " 
or  "  baren,"  to  bear  up ;  "  yeast,"  "  yst "  and  "  gist,"  have  all  to  do 
with  seething  and  foam,  with  '•'  yeasty  waves,"  and  "  gusty  "  breezes. 
The  same  reference  to  the  swelling  up  of  the  fermenting  substance 
is  seen  in  the  Gallo-Latin  terms  "  levure  "  and  "  leaven." 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  ancestors,  that  the 
peculiar   property  of  fermented  liquids,  in   virtue  of  which   they 
"make  glad  the  heart  of  man,"  seems  to  have  been  known  in  the 
remotest  periods  of  which  we  have  any  record.     All  savages  take  to 
alcoholic  fluids  as  if  they  were  to  the  manner  bom.      Our  Vedic 
forefathers  intoxicated  themselves  with  the  juice  of  the  "  soma ; " 
Koah,  by  a  not  unnatural  reaction  against  a  superfluity  of  water, 
appears  to  have  taken  the  earliest  practicable  opportunity  of  qualify- 
ing that  which  he  was  obliged  to  drink;    and  the  ghosts  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  were  solaced  by  pictures  of  banquets  in  which  the 
wine-cup  passes  round,  graven  on  the  walls  of  their  tombs.    A  know- 
ledge of  the  process  of  fermentation,  therefore,  was  in  all  probability 
possessed  by  the  prehistoric  populations  of  the  globe ;  and  it  must 
liave  become  a  matter  of  great  interest  even  to  primaoval  wine-bibbers 
to  study  the  methods  by  which  fermented  liquids  could  be  surely 
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manufactured.  No  doubt,  therefore,  it  was  soon  discoyered  that  the 
most  certain,  as  well  as  the  most  expeditious,  way  of  making  a  sweet 
juice  ferment  was  to  add  to  it  a  little  of  the  scum,  or  lees,  of  another 
fermenting  juice.  And  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  this  singular 
excitation  of  fermentation  in  one  fluid,  by  a  sort  of  infection,  or 
inoculation,  of  a  little  ferment  taken  from  some  other  fluid,  together 
with  the  strange  swelling,  foaming,  and  hissing  of  the  fermented 
substance,  must  have  always  attracted  attention  from  the  more 
thoughtful.  Nevertheless,  the  commencement  of  the  scientific  analysis 
of  the  phenomena  dates  from  a  period  not  earlier  than  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

At  this  time.  Van  Helmont  made  a  first  step,  by  pointing  oat  that 
the  peculiar  hissing  and  bubbling  of  a  fermented  liquid  is  due,  not 
to  the  evolution  of  common  air  (which  he,  as  the  inventor  of  the 
term  "  gas,"  calls  "  gas  ventosum  "),  but  to  that  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
air  such  as  is  occasionally  met  with  in  caves,  mines,  and  wells,  and 
which  he  calls  "  gas  sylvestre." 

But  a  century  elapsed  before  the  nature  of  this  "  gas  sylvestre,"  or, 
as  it  was  afterwards  called,  ''  fixed  air,"  was  clearly  determined,  and 
it  was  found  to  be  identical  with  that  deadly  "  choke  damp "  by 
which  the  lives  of  those  who  descend  into  old  wells,  or  mines,  or 
brewers*  vats,  are  sometimes  suddenly  ended ;  and  with  the  poisonous 
aeriform  fluid  which  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  charcoal,  and 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

During  Uie  same  time  it  gradually  became  clear  that  the  presence 
of  sugar  was  essential  to  the  production  of  alcohol  and  the  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  are  the  two  great  and  conspicuous  pro- 
ducts of  fermentation.  And  finally,  in  1787,  the  Italian  chemist, 
Fabroni,  made  the  capital  discovery  that  the  yeast  ferment,  the 
presence  of  which  is  necessary  to  fermentation,  is  what  he  termed  a 
*'  vegeto-animal "  substance— or  is  a  body  which  gives  off  ammoniacal 
salts  when  it  is  burned,  and  is,  in  other  ways,  similar  to  the  gluten  of 
plants  and  the  albumen  and  casein  of  animals. 

These  discoveries  prepared  the  way  for  the  illustrious  Frenchman, 
Lavoisier,  who  first  approached  the  problem  of  fermentation  with  a 
complete  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  work  to  bo  done.  The 
words  in  which  he  expresses  this  conception,  in  the  treatise  on 
elementary  chemistry,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
mark  the  year  1789  as  the  commencement  of  a  revolution  of  not  less 
moment  in  the  world  of  science  than  that  which  simultaneously  burst 
over  the  political  world,  and  soon  engulfed  Lavoisier  himself  in  one 
of  its  mad  eddies. 

'<  We  may  lay  it  down  as  an  incontesatble  axiom  that,  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  art  and  natore,  nothing  is  created ;  an  equal  quantity  of  matter 
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exists  both  before  and  a^er  the  experiment :  the  quality  nand  quantity  of  the 
elements  remain  precisely  the  same,  and  nothing  takes  place  beyond  changes 
and  modifications  in  the  combinations  of  these'  elements.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple, the  whole  art  of  performing  chemical  experiments  depends  ;  we  must 
always  suppose  an  exact  equality  between  the  elements  of  the  body 
examined  and  those  of  the  product  of  its  analyses. 

'*  Hence,  since  from  must  of  grapes  we  procure  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  I 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  suppose  that  must  consists  of  carbonic  acid  and 
alcohol.  From  these  premisses  we  have  two  modes  of  ascertaining  what 
passes  during  vinous  fermentation :  either  by  determining  the  nature 
of,  and  the  elements  which  compose,  the  fermentable  substances ;  or  by 
accurately  examining  the  products  resulting  from  fermentation ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  knowledge  of  either  of  these  must  lead  to  accurate  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  other.  From  these  con- 
siderations, it  became  necessary  accurately  to  determine  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  fermentable  substances  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  I  did  not  make 
use  of  the  compound  juices  of  fruits,  the  rigorous  analysis  of  which  is 
perhaps  impossible,  but  made  choice  of  sugar,  which  is  easily  analysed  and 
the  nature  of  which  I  have  already  explained.  This  substance  is  a  true 
vegetable  oxyd,  with  two  bases,  composed  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  brought 
to  the  state  of  an  oxyd  by  means  of  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen ;  and 
these  three  elements  are  combined  in  stich  a  way  that  a  very  slight  force  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  their  connection." 

After  giving  the  details  of  his  analysis  of  sugar  and  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  fermentation  Lavoisier  continues : — 

''  The  effect  of  the  vinous  fermentation  upon  sugar  is  thus  reduced  to  the 
mere  separation  of  its  elements  into  two  portions  ;  one  part  is  oxygenated 
at  the  expense  of  the  other,  so  as  to  form  carbonic  acid  ;  while  the  other 
part,  being  disoxygenated  in  favour  of  the  latter,  is  converted  into  the  com- 
bus^le  substance  called  alkohol ;  therefore,  if  it  were  possible  to  re-unite 
ftlkohol  and  carbonic  acid  together,  we  ought  to  form  sugar.*'* 

Thus  Lavoisier  thought  he  had  demonstrated  that  the  carbonic 
acid  and  the  alcohol  which,  are  produced  by  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion,  are  equal  in  weight  to  the  sugar  which,  disappears;  but  the 
application  of  the  more  refined  methods  of  modem  chemistry  to  the 
investigation  of  the  products  of  fermentation  by  Pasteur,  in  I860, 
proved  that  this  is  not  exactly  true,  and  that  there  is  a  deficit  of 
from  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  which  is  not  covered  by  the 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  evolved.  The  greater  part  of  this  deficit 
is  accounted  for  by  the  discovery  of  two  substances,  glycerine  and 
succinic  acid,  of  the  existence  of  which  Lavoisier  was  unaware,  in  the 
fermented  liquid.  But  about  1^  per  cent,  still  remains  to  be  made 
good.  According  to  Pasteur,  it  has  been  appropriated  by  the  yeast, 
but  the  fact  that  such  appropriation  takes  place  cannot  be  said  to  be 
actually  proved. 

However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  constituent 

•  '*  Elements  of  Chemistry."       By   M.   Lavoisier.      Translated   by  Robert  Kerr, 
^'econd  edition  :  1793  (pp.  186-196). 
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elemeuts  of  fully  98  per  cent,  of  the  8ug(ir  which  has  Tanished 
during  fermentation  have  simply  imdergone  rearrangement;  like 
the  soldiers  of  a  brigade,  who  at  the  word  of  command  divide  them- 
selves into  the  independent  regiments  to  which  they  belong.  The 
brigade  is  sugar,  the  regiments  are  carbonic  acid,  succinic  acid, 
alcohol,  and  glycerine. 

From  the  time  of  Fabroni,  onwards,  it  has  been  admitted  that  the 
agent  by  which  this  surprising  rearrangement  of  the  particles  of 
the  sugar  is  effected  is  the  yeast.  But  the  first  thoroughly  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  necessity  of  yeast  for  the  fermentation  of  sugar  was 
furnished  by  Appert,  whose  method  of  preserving  perishable  articles 
of  food  excited  so  much  attention  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  Gay-Lussac,  in  his  "Memoiro  sur  la  Fermentation,"*  alludes 
to  Appert's  method  of  preserving  beer- wort  un  fermented  for  an  inde- 
finite time,  by  simply  boiling  the  wort  and  closing  the  vessel  in 
which  the  boiling  fluid  is  contained,  in  such  a  way  as  thoroughly  to 
exclude  air ;  and  he  shows  that,  if  a  little  yeast  be  introduced  into 
such  wort,  after  it  has  cooled,  the  wort  at  once  begins  to  ferment, 
even  though  every  precaution  be  taken  to  exclude  air.  And  this 
statement  has  since  received  fidl  confirmation  from  Pasteur. 

On  the  other  hand,  Schwann,  Schroeder  and  Dusch,  and  Pasteur, 
have  amply  proved  that  air  may  be  allowed  to  have  free  access  to 
beer- wort,  without  exciting  fermentation,  if  only  efficient  precautions 
are  taken  to  prevent  the  entry  of  particles  of  yeast  along  with  the 
air. 

Thus,  the  truth  that  the  fermentation  of  a  simple  solution  of  sugar 
in  water  depends  upon  the  presence  of  yeast,  rests  upon  an  unassail- 
able foundation;  and  the  inquiry  into  the  exact  nature  of  the 
substance  which  possesses  such  a  wonderful  chemical  influence 
becomes  profoundly  interesting. 

The  first  step  towards  the  solution  of  this  problem  was  made  two 
centuries  ago  by  the  patient  and  painstaking  Dutch  naturalist, 
Leeuwenhoek,  who  in  the  year  1680  wrote  thus : — 

'*  Sffipissime  examinavi  fermentum  cerevisisB,  semperque  hoc  ex  globniis 
per  materiam  pellucidam  floitantibus,  quam  cerevisiam  esse  ceDsai,  constare 
observavi :  vidi  etiam  e video tissime,  unumquemqnehujas  fermenti  globulom 
denuo  ex  sex  distinctis  globulis  constare,  accurate  eidem  quantitate  et 
fonfiise,  cui  globulis  sanguiDis  nostri,  respondentibus. 

'*  Yerum  talis  mihi  de  homm  origine  et  formatioDe  conceptus  formabam; 
globniis  nempe  ex  quibus  farina  Tritici  Hordei,  Avodsb,  Fagotritici,  se  constat 
aquffi  calore  dissolvi  et  aqu8B  commisceri ;  hac  vero  aqua,  quam  cerevisiam 
vocare  licet,  rcfrigesccnte,  multos  ex  minimis  particulis  in  cerevisia  coadu- 
nari,  et  hoc  pacto  cfficere  particulam  siye  globulum,  quae  sexta  pars  est 
globuli  fsecis,  et  iteram  sex  ex  hisce  globulis  conjungi.^f 

♦  "  Annales  de  Chimie,"  1810. 

t  Leeuwenhoek,  **  Arcana  Nature  Detecta."    £d.  Nov.,  1721. 
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Thus  liBg'uwenlioA  dispovered  tint  tohi  cmsiwas  of  islotnW  floia^ 
ing  in  m  flvid ;  but  he  thooglit  tliax  liwT  vene  nerelT  tb^  $»a>rliT 
pntidei  of  tbe  gnun  from  niiich  tbe  won  itk  nuido^  r^-^JOTUijrfid. 
He  disooTcred  tlie  fiiet  tlimt  reist  liis  a  dfdnite  iCmdureL  Imt  not  tJk' 
"*— "i^g  of  the  fact.  A  ceatmy  and  a  half  dap»d«  aiKl  the  mrK»- 
tigatioa  of  jreast  was  recominenced  almost  samnltaneouslT  by  Oaisiiiaivl 
de  hi  Tour  in  France,  and  by  Schwann  and  Eutiing  in  Germany. 
The  French  obsexrer  was  the  first  to  publish  his  Ksults;  and  tho 
nifaject  reo^red  at  his  hands  and  at  those  of  his  coUcagiio,  the 
botanist  Tnrpin,  fnll  and  satisfiictory  inTestigatkin. 

The  main  oondnsians  at  which  thev  arrived  are  those: — ^Tho 
globolar,  or  oval,  corpuscles  which  float  so  thickly  in  the  yoast  as  to 
mske  it  muddy,  though  the  largest  are  not  more  than  one-two- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  smallest  mav  measuiv 
less  than  one-seyen-thoosandth  of  an  inch,  are  living  organisms. 
They  multiply  with  great  rapidity,  by  giving  off  minute  buds  which 
soon  attain  the  size  of  their  parent,  and  then  either  become  dotachc^l 
or  remain  united,  fomung  the  compound  globules  of  which  Leeuwon- 
hoek  speaks,  though  the  constancy  of  their  arrangement  in  sixes 
existed  only  in  the  worthy  Dutchman's  imagination. 

It  was  very  soon  made  out  that  these  yeast  organisms,  to  which 
Tarpin  gave  the  name  of  Tonila  cereeuiip,  were  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  lower  Fungi  than  to  anything  else.  Indeed  Turpin,  and  sub* 
sequently  Berkeley  and  Hoffinann,  believed  that  they  had  traced  tho 
development  of  the  Torula  into  the  well-known  and  very  common 
mould — ^the  PetiicilUum  glaucum.  Other  observers  have  not  succeeded 
in  verifying  these  statements ;  and  my  own  observations  lead  mo  to 
believe,  that  while  the  connection  between  Torula  and  the  moulds  is 
a  very  close  one,  it  is  of  a  different  nature  from  that  which  has  l)oen 
^posed.  I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  the  dovelopmeut  of 
Torula  into  a  true  mould ;  but  it  is  quite  easy  to  prove  that  species 
of  true  mould,  such  as  Penicillium,  when  sown  in  an  appropriate^ 
i^UB,  such  as  a  solution  of  tartrate  of  ammonia  and  yeast-ash,  in  wator, 
with  or  without  sugar,  give  rise  to  Toruia*,  similar  in  all  respects  to 
T.  cerem8UB^  except  that  they  are,  on  the  average,  smaller.  Moreover, 
Bail  has  observed  the  development  of  a  Torula  larger  than  T,  vrrr* 
«^,  from  a  Mucor,  a  mould  allied  to  Penicillitnn. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Torulw,  or  organisms  of  yeast,  arc 
heritable  plants ;  and  conclusive  experiments  have  proved  that  tho 
power  which  causes  the  rearrangement  of  the  molecules  of  the  suf^ar 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  life  and  growth  of  tho  plant.  In 
fact,  whatever  arrests  the  vital  activity  of  the  plant  also  proven t8  it 
fnnn  exciting  fermentation. 

Such  being  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  yeast,  and  of 
the  changes  which  it  effects  on  sugar,  how  arc  they  to  bo  accounted 
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for  P  Before  modem  chemistry  had  come  into  existencey  Stahl^  stum- 
bling with  the  stride  of  genius,  upon  the  conception  which  lies  at  the" 
bottom  of  all  modem  yiews  of  the  process,  put  forward  the  notion 
that  the  ferment,  being  in  a  state  of  internal  motion,  communicaiied 
that  motion  to  the  sugar,  and  thus  caused  its  resolution  into  new 
substances.  And  Lavoisier,  as  we  have  seen,  adopts  substantially  the 
same  view.  But  Fabroni,  fuU  of  the  then  novel  conception  of  acids 
and  bases  and  double  decompositions,  propoimded  the  hypothesis  that 
sugar  is  an  oxide  with  two  bases  and  the  ferment  a  carbonate  with 
two  bases  ;  that  the  carbon  of  the  ferment  imites  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  sugar,  and  gives  rise  to  carbonic  acid ;  while  the  sugar,  uniting 
with  the  nitrogen  of  the  ferment,  produces  a  new  substance  analo- 
gous to  opium.  This  is  decomposed  by  distillation,  and  gives  rise  to 
alcohol.  Kext,  in  1803,  Th^nard  propounded  a  hypothesis  which 
partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  both  Stahl's  and  Fabroni's- 
views.  "  I  do  not  believe  with  Lavoisier,"  he  says,  "  that  all  the 
carbonic  acid  formed  proceeds  from  the  sugar.  How,  in  that  case, 
could  we  conceive  the  action  of  the  ferment  on  it  P  I  think  that  the 
first  portions  of  the  acid  are  due  to  a  combination  of  the  carbon 
of  the  ferment  with  the  oxygen  of  the  sugar,  and  that  it  is  by 
carrying  off  a  portion  of  oxygen  from  the  last  that  the  fermient 
causes  the  fermentation  to  commence — the  equilibrium  between  the 
principles  of  the  sugar  being  disturbed,  they  combine  afresh  to  form 
carbonic  acid  and  alcohol." 

The  three  views  here  before  us  may  be  familiarly  exemplified  by 
supposing  the  sugar  to  be  a  card-house.  According  to  Stahl,  ^the 
ferment  is  somebody  who  knocks  the  table,  and  shakes  the  card-house 
down ;  according  to  Fabroni,  the  ferment  takes  out  some  cards,  but 
puts  others  in  their  places;  according  to  Th^nard,  the  ferment 
simply  takes  a  card  out  of  the  bottom  story,  the  result  of  which  is 
that  all  the  others  fall. 

As  chemistry  advanced,  facts  came  to  light  which  put  a  new  face 
upon  Stahl's  hypothesis,  and  gave  it  a  safer  foimdation  than  it  ]Hre- 
viously  possessed.  The  general  nature  of  these  phenomena  may  be 
thus  stated  : — A  body.  A,  without  giving  to  or  taking  from  another 
body,  B,  any  material  particles,  causes  B  to  decompose  into  other 
substances,  C,  D,  £,  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  B,  which  decomposes. 

Thus,  bitter  almonds  contain  two  substances,  amygdalin  and  synap- 
tase,  which  can  be  extracted,  in  a  separate  state,  from  the  bitter 
almonds.  The  amygdalin  thus  obtained,  if  dissolved  in  water, 
undergoes  no  change ;  but  if  a  little  synaptase  is  added  to  the  solu- 
tion, the  amygdalin  splits  up  into  bitter  almond  oil,  prussic  acid,  and 
a  kind  of  sugar. 

A  short  time  after  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  discovered  the  yeast  plant, 
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Liebig,  struck  with  the  eimUarity  between  this  and  other  such  pro- 
cesses and  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  put  forward  the  hypothesis  that 
yeast   contains  a  substance  which  acts  upon   sugar,  as  synaptase 
acts  upon  amygdalin;    and  as  the  synaptase  is   certainly  neither 
organized  nor  aliye,  but  a  mere  chemical  substance,  Liebig  treated 
Cagniard  de  la  Tour's  discovery  with  no  small  contempt,  and,  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  has  steadily  repudiated  the  notion  that  the 
deoomposition  of  the  sugar  is  in  any  sense  the  result  of  the  vital 
actiyity  of  the  Torula,     But,  though  the  notion  that  l^e  Torula  is  a 
creature  which  eats  sugar  and  excretes  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol, 
which  is  not  imjustly  ridiculed  in  the  most  surprising  paper  that  ever 
made  its  appearance  in  a  grave  scientific  journal,'^'  may  be  unten- 
able,  the  fact  that  the  Toruke  are  alive,  and  that  yeast  does  not  excite 
fermentation  imless  it  contains  living  TorulcBj  stands  fast.    Moreover, 
of  late  years,  the  essential  participation  of  living  organisms  in  fermen- 
tation other  than  the  alcoholic,  has  been  clearly  made  out  by  Pasteur 
and  other  chemists. 

However,  it  may  be  asked  is  there  any  necessary  opposition  between 
&e  so-called  "  vital "  and  the  strictly  physico-chemical  views  of 
feimentation  ?  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  living  Torula  may  excite 
fermentation  in  sugar,  because  it  constantly  produces,  as  an  essential 
part  of  its  vital  manifestations,  some  substance  which  acts  upon  the 
sogaTy  just  as  the  synaptase  acts  upon  the  amygdalin.  Or  it  may  be, 
that,  without  the  formation  of  any  such  special  substance,  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  living  tissue  of  the  yeast  plant  is  sufficient  to 
effect  that  small  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  particles  of  the 
sugar,  which  Lavoisier  thought  sufficient  to  effect  its  decomposition. 

Platinum  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division — ^known  as  platinum 
black,  or  noir  de  platine — ^has  the  very  singular  property  of  causing 
alcohol  to  change  into  acetic  acid  with  great  rapidity.  The  vinegar 
plant,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  yeast  plant,' has  a  similar  effect 
upon  dilute  alcohol,  causing  it  to  absorb  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
become  converted  into  vinegar;  and  Liebig's  eminent  opponent, 
Pasteur,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  theory  and  the  practice  of 
vinegar-making,  himself  suggests  that  in  this  case — 

*  '*  Das  entriiihselto  GeheimniBS  dor  G^iBtigpen  Qiihrung  ( Vorlaufig^  bricfliclie  Mit- 
ihqflmig)  "  is  the  title  of  an  anonymous  contribution  to  Wohlor  and  Liebig*s  "  Annalen 
der  Fharmacio  '*  for  1839,  in  which  a  somewhat  Rabelaisian  imaginary  description  of 
the  organization  of  the  "  yeast  animals  *'  and  of  the  manner  in  which  their  functions  are 
performed,  is  given  with  a  circumstantiality  worthy  of  the  author  of  Gulliycr's  Travels. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  writer's  humour,  his  account  of  what  happens  when  fermentation 
comes  to  an  end  may  suffice.  *'  Sobald  namlich  die  Thierc  keinen  Zuckcr  mohr  vor- 
finden,  so  frcsson  sio  sich  gcgenseitig  sclbst  auf,  was  durch  eine  eigne  Manipulation 
geschicht ;  alles  wird  verdaut  bis  auf  die  Eier,  wclche  imvcraudert  durch  den  Darm- 
kanal  hingehen ;  man  hat  zuletzt  wiedcr  guhrungs-fahige  Hefe,  namlich  den  Saamen  der 
Thicre,  der  iibrig  bleibt." 
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**  La  cause  du  pheDomc'ne  physiqne  qui  accompagne  la  vio  do  la  plante 
rcfiide  dans  un  rtat  physique  propro,  analogue  a  celui  du  noir  de  platine. 
Mais  il  est  essenticl  de  remarquer  que  cot  otat  physique  de  la  plante  est 
etroitement  lie  avec  la  vie  de  cetto  plante."* 

Now  if  the  vinegar  plant  gives  rise  to  the  oxidation  of  alcohol,  on 
account  of  its  merely  physical  constitution,  it  is  at  any  rate  possible 
that  the  physical  constitution  of  the  yeast  plant  may  exert  a  decom- 
posing influence  on  sugar. 

But,  without  presuming  to  discuss  a  question  which  leads  us  into 
the  very  arcana  of  chemistry,  the  present  state  of  speculation  upon 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  yeast  plant  in  producing  fermentation  is 
represented,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  Stahlian  doctrine,  supported  by 
Liebig,  according  to  which  the  atoms  of  the  sugar  are  shaken  into 
new  combinations,  either  directly  by  the  Torulw,  or  indirectly,  by 
some  substance  formed  by  them ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
Thenardian  doctrine,  supported  by  Pasteur,  according  to  which  the 
yeast  plant  assimilates  part  of  the  sugar,  and,  in  so  doing,  disturbs 
the  rest,  and  determines  its  resolution  into  the  products  of  fermenta- 
tion. Perhaps  the  two  views  are  not  so  much  opposed  as  they  seem 
at  first  sight  to  be. 

But  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  influence  of  the  yeast  plants 
upon  the  medium  in  which  they  live  and  grow  does  not  arise  solely 
from  its  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  fermentation.  So  long  ago  as 
1838,  Turpin  compared  the  Toriilw  to  the  ultimate  elements  of  the 
tissues  of  animals  and  plants — "  Les  organes  ^l^mentaires  de  leurs 
tissus,  comparablcs  aux  pctits  vegetauxdes  Icvures  ordinaires,  sent 
uussi  les  decompositeurs  des  substances  qui  les  environnent." 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  and,  probably,  equally  guided  by  his 
study  of  yeast,  Schwann  was  engaged  in  those  remarkable  investi- 
gations into  the  form  and  development  of  the  ultimate  structural 
elements  of  the  tissues  of  animals,  which  led  him  to  recognise  their 
fundamental  identity  with  the  ultimate  structural  elements  of  veget- 
able organisms. 

The  yeast  plant  is  a  mere  sac,  or  "cell,"  containing  a  semifluid 
matter,  and  Schwann's  microscopic  analysis  resolved  all  living 
organisms,  in  the  long  run,  into  an  aggregation  of  such  sacs  or  cells, 
variously  modified ;  and  tended  to  show,  that  all,  whatever  their 
ultimate  complication,  begin  their  existence  in  the  condition  of  such 
simple  cells. 

In  his  famous  "  Mikroskopische  TJntersuchungen  "  Schwann  speaks 
of  Torula  as  a  "  cell,"  and  in  a  remarkable  note  to  the  passage  in  which 
he  refers  to  the  yeast  plant,  Schwann  says : — 

"  I  have  been  unable  to  avoid  mentioning  fermentation,  because  it  is  the 
•  '*  Eludes  8ur  lc8  Mycodcrmes,"  Comptes-Rendus,  liv.,  1862. 
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mqst  fully  and  exaclly  kuowu  operation  of  colls,  and  rcprosontS)  in  the 
Kimplest  fashion,  the  process  which  is  repeated  by  every  cell  of  the  living 
body/' 

In  other  words,  Scliwann  conceives  that  every  cell  of  the  living 
body  exerts  an  influence  on  the  matter  which  surrounds  and  permeates 
ity  analogous  to  that  which  a  ToruJa  exerts  on  the  saccharine  solution 
by  which  it  is  bathed.  A  wonderfully  suggestive  thought,  opening 
up  views  of  the  nature  of  the  chemical  processes  of  the  living  body, 
which  have  hardly  yet  received  all  the  development  of  which  they 
are  capable. 

Kant  defined  the  special  peculiarity  of  the  living  body  to  be  that 
the  part«  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  and  the  whole  for  the  sake 
of  the  parts.  But  when  Turpin  and  Schwann  resolved  the  living 
body  into  an  aggregation  of  quasi-independent  cells,  each  like  a 
Tomla,  leading  its  own  life  and  having  its  own  laws  of  growth  and 
development,  the  aggregation  being  dominated  and  kept  working 
towards  a  definite  end  only  by  certain  harmony  among  these  units, 
or  by  the  superaddition  of  a  controlling  apparatus,  such  as  a  nervous 
system,  this  conception  ceased  to  be  tenable.  The  cell  lives  for  its 
own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  organism ;  and  the  cells, 
which  float  in  the  blood,  live  at  its  expense,  and  profoundly  modify 
it,  are  almost  as  much  independent  organisms  as  the  Toruke  which 
float  in  beer- wort. 

Schwann  burdened  his  enunciation  of  the  "  cell  theory  "  with  two 
false  suppositions ;  the  one,  that  the  structures  he  called  "  nucleus  " 
and  "cell- wall"  are  essential  to  a  cell ;  the  other,  that  cells  are  usually 
formed  independently  of  other  cells  ;  but,  in  1839,  it  was  a  vast  and 
clear  gain  to  arrive  at  the  conception,  that  the  vital  functions  of  all 
the  higher  animals  and  plants  are  the  resultant  of  the  forces  inherent 
in  the  innumerable  minute  cells  of  which  they  are  composed,  and 
that  each  of  them  is,  itself,  an  equivalent  of  one  of  the  lowest  and 
simplest  of  independent  living  beings — the  Torula. 

From  purely  morphological  investigations,  Turpin  and  Schwann, 
as  we  have  seen,  arrived  at  the  notion  of  the  fundamental  unity  of 
structure  of  living  beings.  And,  before  long,  the  researches  of  the 
chemists  gradually  led  up  to  the  conception  of  the  fundamsntal  unity 
of  their  composition. 

So  far  back  as  1803,  Thenard  pointed  out,  in  most  distinct  terms, 
the  important  fact  that  yeast  contains  a  nitrogenous  "  animal "  sub- 
stance ;  and  that  such  substance  is  contained  in  all  ferments.  Before 
tun,  Fabroni  and  Fourcroy  speak  of  the  "  vegeto-animal "  matter 
of  yeast.  In  1844  Mulder  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  a  peculiar 
substance,  which  he  called  *' protein,"  was  essentially  characteristic 
of  living  matter, 
lu  1846,  Payen  writes  : — 

Vol.  MX.  i; 
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"  Enfin,  une  loi  sans  exception  me  semble  apparaitre  dans  les  fails  nom- 
breux  que  j'ai  observes  et  conduire  a  envisage!  sous  un  nouveau  joor  la  vie 
vegetale  ;  si  je  ne  m*abuse,  tout  ce  que  dans  les  tissus  vegetaux  la  vue  directe 
oil  amplifiee  nous  permet  de  discerner  sous  la  forme  de  cellules  ct  de 
vaisscaux,  ne  represente  autre  chose  que  les  enveloppes  protectrices,  les 
reservoirs  et  les  conduits,  a  I'aidc  desquels  les  corps  animes  qui  les 
secretent  et  les  fa^onnent,  se  logent,  puisent  et  cbarrient  lours  alimens, 
deposent  et  isolent  les  maticTos  oxcn'tccs.'* 

And  again — 

**  Afin  de  completer  aujourd'bui  Tenonci'  du  fait  general,  je  rappellerai 
que  les  corps,  done  des  fonctions  accomplies  dans  les  tissus  des  plantes,  sent 
formes  des  elemensqui  constituent,  en  proportion  peu  variable,  les  organismes 
animaux ;  qu'ainsi  Ton  est  conduit  a  reconnaitre  une  immense  unite  de 
composition  elementaire  dans  tous  les  corps  vivants  do  la  nature."* 

In  the  year  (1846)  in  which  these  remarkable  passages  were  pub- 
lished, the  eminent  German  botanist,  Von  Mohl,  invented  the  word 
"protoplasm,"  as  a  name  for  one  portion  of  those  nitrogenous  contents 
of  the  cells  of  living  plants,  the  close  chemical  resemblance  of  which 
to  the  essential  constituents  of  living  animals  is  so  strongly  indicated 
by  Payen.  And  through  the  twenty-five  years  that  have  passed, 
since  the  matter  of  life  was  first  called  protoplasm,  a  host  of  in- 
vestigators, among  whom  Cohn,  Max  Schulze,  and  £Uhe,  must  be 
named  as  leaders,  have  accumulated  evidence,  morphological,  phy- 
siological, and  chemical,  in  favour  of  that  "  immense  unit^  de  com- 
position elementaire  dans  tous  les  corps  vivants  de  la  nature,"  into 
which  Payen  had,  so  early,  a  clear  insight. 

As  far  back  as  1850,  Cohn  wrote,  apparently  without  any  know- 
ledge of  what  Payen  had  said  before  him  : — 

'^  The  protoplasm  of  the  botanist,  and  the  contractile  substance  and 
sarcode  of  the  zoologist  must  be,  if  not  identical,  yet  in  a  high  degree 
analogous  substances.  Hence,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  difference 
between  animals  and  plants  consists  in  this,  that,  in  the  latter,  the  con- 
tractile substance,  as  a  primordial  uti'icle  is  inclosed  within  an  inert  cellulose 
membrane,  which  permits  it  only  to  exhibit  an  internal  motion,  expressed 
by  the  phenomena  of  rotation  and  circulation,  while  in  the  former  it  is  not 
so  inclosed.  The  protoplasm  in  the  form  of  the  primordial  utricle  is,  as  it 
were,  the  animal  element  in  the  plant,  but  which  is  imprisoned  and  only 
becomes  free  in  the  animal ;  or,  to  strip  off  the  metaphor  which  obscures  the 
simple  thought,  the  energy  of  organic  vitality  which  is  manifested  in  move- 
ment is  especially  exhibited  by  a  nitrogenous  contractile  substance,  which 
in  plants  is  limited  and  fettered  by  an  inert  membrane,  in  animals  not  so."t 

In  1868,  thinking  that  an  untechnical  statement  of  the  views 
current  among  the  leaders  of  biological  science,  might  be  interest- 
ing to  the  general  public,  I  gave  a  lecture  embodying  them  in  Edin- 
burgh.    Those  who  have  not  made  the  mistake  of  attempting   to 

♦  "  Mem.  sur  les  Developpements  des  V%6taux,*'  &c. — "  Mem.  Fr^nt^es,"  ix,   1846. 
t  Cohn,  *•  Uebor  Protococcus  pluvialia,"  in  the  <*  Nova  Acta"  for  1860. 
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approach  biology,  either  by  the  high  d  ptwn  road  of  mere  philo- 
sophical speculation,  or  by  the  mere  low  d  posteriori  lane  offered 
by  the  tube  of  a  microscope,  but  have  taken  the  trouble  to  become 
acquainted  with  well  ascertained  facts  and  with  their  history,  will  not 
need  to  be  told  that  in  what  I  had  to  say  *'as  regards  protoplasm  " 
in  my  lecture  "  On  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life,"  there  was  nothing 
new ;  and,  as  I  hope,  nothing  that  the  present  stale  of  knowledge 
does  not  justify  us  in  believing  to  be  true.  Under  thesa  circum- 
stances, my  surprise  may  be  imagined,  when  I  found,  that  the  mere 
statement  of  facts  and  of  views,  long  familiar  to  me  as  part  of  the 
common  scientific  property  of  continental  workers,  raised  a  sort  of 
storm  in  this  country,  not  only  by  exciting  the  wrath  of  unscientific 
persons  whose  pet  prejudices  they  seemed  to  touch,  but  by  giving 
rise  to  quite  superfluous  explosions  oh  the  part  of  some  who  should 
have  been  better  informed. 

Dr.  Stirling,  for  example,  made  my  essay  the  subject  of  a  special 
critical  lecture,*  which  I  have  read  with  much  interest,  though,  I 
confess,  the  meaning  of  much  of  it  remains  as  dark  to  me  as 
does  the  "Secret  of  Hegel"  after  Dr.  Stirling's  elaborate  revela- 
tion of  it.  Dr.  Stirling's  method  of  dealing  with  the  subject  is 
peculiar.  "  Protoplasm  "  is  a  question  of  history,  so  far  as  it  is  a 
name ;  of  fact,  so  far  as  it  is  a  thing.  Dr.  Stirling  has  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  original  authorities  for  his  history,  which 
is  consequently  a  travesty ;  and,  still  less,  has  he  concerned  himself 
with  looking  at  the  facts,  but  contents  himself  with  taking  them  also 
at  second-hand.  A  most  amusing  example  of  this  fashion  of  dealing 
with  scientific  statements  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Stirling's  remarks 
upon  my  account  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  nettle  hair.  That  account 
was  drawn  up  from  careful  and  often- repeated  observation  of  the 
facts.  Dr.  Stirling  thinks  he  is  offering  a  valid  criticism,  when  he 
says  that  my  valued  friend  Professor  Strieker  gives  a  somewhat 
different  statement  about  protoplasm.  But  why  in  the  world  did  not 
this  distinguished  Hegelian  look  at  a  nettle  hair  for  himself,  before 
venturing  to  speak  about  the  matter  at  all  ?  Why  trouble  himself 
about  what  either  Strieker  or  I  say,  when  any  tyro  can  see  the  facts 
for  himself,  if  he  is  provided  with  those  not  rare  articles,  a  nettle 
and  a  microscope?  But  I  suppose  this  would  have  been  ''Aiifkld- 
rung*' — a  recurrence  to  the  base  common-sense  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  liked  to  see  before  it  believed,  and  to 
understand  before  it  criticised.  Dr.  Stirling  winds  up  his  paper 
with  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"In  short,  the  whole  position   of  Mr.  Huxley,  (1)   that  all  organisms 
consist  alike  of  the  same   life-matter,  (2)  which  life-matter  is,  for  its  part, 

•  Subsequently  pubUalied  under  tho  till©  of  "  As  Regards  Protoplasm." 
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due  only  to  cbemistry,  mast  be  pronounced  untenable — nor  less  untenable 
(8)  tbe  materialism  be  would  found  on  it." 

Tbe  paragraph  contains  three  distinct  assertions  conceming  my 
views,  and  just  the  same  number  of  utter  misrepresentations  of  them. 
That  which  I  have  numbered  (1)  turns  on  the  ambiguity  of  the 
word  "  same/'  for  a  discussion  of  which  I  would  refer  Dr.  Stirling 
to  a  great  hero  of  "  Aufkldrung,^*  Archbishop  Whately ;  statement 
number  (2)  is,  in  my  judgment,  absurd ;  and  certainly  I  have  never 
said  anything  resembling  it ;  while,  as  to  number  (3),  one  great  object 
of  my  essay  was  to  show  that  what  is  called  ''  materialism  "  has  no 
sound  philosophical  basis  I 

As  we  have  seen,  the  study  of  yeast  has  led  investigators  face  to 
face  with  problems  of  immense  interest  in  pure  chemistry,  and  in 
animal  and  vegetable  morphology.  Its  physiology  is  not  less  rich  in 
subjects  for  inquiry.  Take,  for  example,  the  singular  fact  that  j'east 
will  increase  indefinitely  when  grown  in  the  dark,  in  water  containing 
only  tartrate  of  ammonia,  a  small  percentage  of  mineral  salts,  and 
sugar.  Out  of  these  materials  the  Tondw  will  manufacture  nitro- 
genous protoplasm,  cellulose,  and  fatty  matters,  in  any  quantity, 
although  they  are  wholly  deprived  of  those  rays  of  the  sun,  the 
influence  of  which  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  ordinary  plants. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  speculation  lately,  as  to  how  the  living 
organisms  buried  beneath  two  or  three  thousand  fathoms  of  water, 
and  therefore  in  all  probability  almost  deprived  of  light,  live.  If  any 
of  them  possess  the  same  powers  as  yeast  (and  the  same  capacity  for 
living  without  light  is  exhibited  by  some  other  fungi)  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  difficulty  about  the  matter. 

Of  the  pathological  bearings  of  the  study  of  yeast,  and  other  such 
organisms,  I  have  spoken  elsewhere.  It  is  certain  that,  in  some 
animals,  devastating  epidemics  are  caused  by  fungi  of  low  order — 
similar  to  those  of  which  Torula  is  a  sort  of  offshoot.  It  is  certain 
that  such  diseases  are  propagated  by  contagion  and  infection,  in 
just  the  same  way  as  ordinary  contagious  and  infectious  diseases 
are  propagated.  Of  course,  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  all 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  are  caused  by  organisms  of  as 
definite  and  independent  a  character  as  the  Torula ;  but,  I  think, 
it  does  follow  that  it  is  prudent  and  wise  to  satisfy  oneself  in 
each  particular  case,  that  the  "  germ  theory  "  cannot  and  will  not 
explain  the  facts,  before  having  recourse  to  hypotheses  which  have 
no  equal  support  from  analogy. 

T.  H.  Hixr.EY. 


GEOKGE  MAC  DONALD. 


TVtrii  «/  ,fawf 
HlcDoiriLD.  1 
Stnlun  A  Co. 


ON  all  or  most  of  the  differeiit  currenta  of  religious  teDdeocy  wHicIi 
in  our  own  day  appear  to  have  put  out  for  the  same  nnfatliom- 
able  sea,  some,  if  not  sufGcient,  criticiBm  has  been  expended.  Without 
having  read  and  heard  eveiything  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  that  no 
criticism  has  yet  addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  mapping  out  these 
carrenta  all  in  one  view;  trying  to  define  common  sources,  if  any; 
and  also  to  predict  certain  or  probable  points  of  confluence.  However, 
thoughtful  minds  must  somewhere,  and  perhaps  in  many  places, 
have  at  least  contemplated  such  a  survey ;  and  those  who  have  made 
some  little  way  in  it,  but  are  hindered  by  want  of  leisure,  would 
willingly,  we  presume,  see  the  work  taken  up  by  hands  and  heads 
less  heavily  impawned.  Some  of  these  currenta  float  down  to  as,  as 
they  pass,  wrecks,  broken  salvage,  and  still  more  painful  things;  in 
all  of  them  there  is  golden  sand,  and  in  some  much  more  than  that. 
Xone  ia  more  obvious  or  more  fertile  than  that  which  may  be  roughly 
called  the  current  of  the  Humanization  of  the  Divine.  On  this 
current  have  been  borne  to  as  products  as  strangely  diverse  as  the 
heavy  models,  plaos,  and  sections  of  Auguate  Comte,  who  proposed 
to  do  everything  "  sans  Dieu,"  and — these  flowers  from  the  garden 
of  "a  Ood-intozicated "  man. 

These  flowers — none  without  some  beauty,  and  many  of  them 
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exquisite  in  chiselling,  freshness,  and  odour,  though  often  wanting 
in  colour  and  firmness  of  grouping — are  *'  Works  of  Fancy  and 
Imagination,  by  George  MacDonald,"  collected  into  ten  volumes,  and 
enclosed  in  a  case  with  a  gilt  design  upon  the  face.  The  distinction 
between  fancy  and  imagination  cannot  be  made  final  and  decisive — 
the  latter  being  the  same  power  as  the  former,  **  leased  by  a  stronger 
tenure  to  a  higher  and  more  impassioned  service ; "  but  the  workUig 
difference  between  the  two  is  well  indicated  by  the  design  in  ques- 
tion, and  a  pretty  plain  lino  of  classification  may  bo  drawn  between 
the  writings  themselves. 

The  order  in  which  the  works  are  arranged  is  partly  chronological, 
and  it  may  not  be  unadvisable  to  begin  by  giving  a  short  account 
of  them. 

First,  we  have  "  Within  and  Without,"  dating,  as  we  sec  by  the 
dedicatory  sonnet  to  the  poet's  wife,  from  1855.  From  the  title  of 
this,  the  words  "  A  Dramatic  Poem,"  (which  belonged  to  the  first 
publication)  have  been  withdrawn. 

Next  comes  "A  Hidden  Life."  We  can  find  nothing  in  the  sub- 
sequent writings  of  Mr.  Mac  Donald,  of  which  the  substance  (by 
which  we  mean  more  than  the  germ)  is  not  to  be  grasped  in  these 
two  poems.  Perhaps  this  may  result  in  some  degree  from  the  treat- 
ment to  which  the  author  has  since  subjected  them ;  but  that  is  a 
question  beyond  the  information  at  our  command  just  now. 

In  the  second  volume  we  have  "  The  Disciple,"  "  The  Gospel 
Women,"  and  the  "  Sonnets  Concerning  Jesus ; "  of  which  the  two 
latter  may  be  taken  as  studies  following  upon  the  point  of  view 
supposed  to  be  caught  at  the  last  "departure"  in  the  record  of 
spiritual  history  indicated  in  the  first.  Here,  also,  wo  have  the  fine 
poem  "  Light,"  inscribed  to  the  late  A.  J.  Scott. 

In  the  third  volume  are  "Violin  Songs,"  "Roadside  Poems," 
"Poems  for  Children," &c.  The  "Violin  Songs"  include  the  "Songs 
of  the  Seasons,"  which  are  familiar  to  Mr.  MacDonald's  admirers — an 
odious  word,  for  which  perhaps  we  might  substitute  friends  of  the 
book-shelf,  till  his  exquisite  instinct  finds  some  happier  periphrase. 
The  "Roadside  Poems  "  include  "The  Child-Mother." 

In  the  next  volume  come  "  Parables,  Ballads,  and  Songs."  The 
parables  include  "Death  and  Birth,"  "  The  Sangreal,"  and  "Somnium 
Mystici ;"  but  apparently  the  chronological  order  is  here  broken,  for 
we  remember  in  the  volume  of  miscellanies,  published  by  Longmans 
many  years  ago,  some  poems  ("  Light,"  for  example)  for  which  we 
must  look  elsewhere.  As  in  the  first  volume  we  have  the  substance 
of  all  Mr.  MacDonald's  teaching,  so  we  have  in  "  Somnium  Mystici  " 
the  most  concentrated  exhibition  of  its  central  ideas. 
Now  we  arrive  at  the  works  of  "  Fancy  and  Imagination  "  which 
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are  not  definitely  poetic  in  form.  Volumes  y.  and  vi.  contain  the 
" faery  romance "  of  "  Phantastes ; "  in  volume  vii.  is  "The  Portent," 
Mr.  MacDonald's  well-known  story  of  "Inner  Vision,  or  Second 
Sight." 

The  remaining  three  volumes  contain  various  poetic  parables  told 
in  prose ;  many  of  them  fit  for  children,  and  all  of  them  childlike  in 
spirit,  though  their  whole  scope  and  meaning  are  far  beyond  the  range 
not  only  of  children,  but  of  all  persons  except  those  of  considerable 
experience  and  observation  of  life,  xmited  with  respectable  culture 
(high  of  its  kind),  and  some  natural  apprehensiveness  of  truth  put 
into  symbols.  The  "  Light  Princess  "  is  included  in  these  three 
volumes. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  amoxmt  and  quality  of  the  alterations 
made  in  these  very  varied  writings  since  their  first  publication  are 
any  great  concern  of  the  reader,  who,  it  may  be  said,  is  bound  in 
honour  to  take  them  from  the  author  as  he  wishes  them  to  be  taken, 
and  not  inquire  too  curiously.  But  we  hope  few  of  them  have  been 
altered  as  much  as  "  Death  and  Birth,*'  in  which  we  miss  some  most 
pregnant  lines,  and  some  not  less  pregnant  side-notes.  Of  the  latter 
one  word.  "  The  resentment  of  genius  at  the  thimibscrew  of  worldly 
talent,"  struck  us  as  particularly  good.  And  where  is  the  passage  out 
of  which  the  line, 

"Kiss  me,  God,  with  thy  cold  kiss  !  " 

stands  up  in  our  memory,  with  its  marginal  quotation,  ''  I  dreamt 
that  Allah  kissed  me,  and  his  kiss  was  cold  ?"  TVe  cannot  remember 
accurately  enough  to  guess  at  reasons  for  such  as  these  and  other 
modifications ;  not  is  this  kind  of  criticism  usually  very  fertile. 
Sometimes,  no  doubt,  it  proves  otherwise  ;  as,  for  example,  in  Julius 
Hare's  powerful  and  convincing  condemnation  of  the  wretched  changes 
Wordsworth  introduced  into  the  last  verse  of  the  *'  Laodamia ;" 
but  though  Mr.  MacDonald's  mind  has  had,  like  other  people's,  a 
history,  it  shows  no  traces  of  having  anywhere  returned  upon  itself, 
or  undergone  a  chill.  If  the  spiritual  ideas  which  rule  in  his  mind 
have  by  any  recent  touches  in  these  poems  been  more  firmly  outlined 
or  more  stringently  drawn  into  the  form  of  a  personal  confesaio  Jidei, 
— this  was  to  be  expected,  and  it  would  be  only  something  more  of 
that  of  which  for  ends  of  pure  art,  there  was  always  something  too 
much  in  the  poet. 

We  are  making  no  complaint  whatever ;  and  are,  on  the  contrary, 

nxious  to  empty  our  mind  and  the  reader's  of  all  personal  predilec- 

ons  and  mere  theories.     In  estimating  the  work  of  another  it  is 

rst  one's  duty  to  see  that  one's  own  tastes  for  this  that  or  the  other 

>  not  warp  the  judgment :  otherwise,  it  is  as  if  one  condemned  this 
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melody  because  he  did  not  like  the  timbre  of  the  violin  on  which  it 
was  played,  and  admired  that  because  it  was  played  upon  the  flute, 
an  instrument  of  which  the  timbre  pleased  him.  Many  people  do,  in 
fact,  judge  music  in  some  such  way  ;  and  still  more,  books.  That  a 
thing  suits  some  mood  or  need  of  their  own  or  embodies  some  fact  of 
their  personal  history  is  the  secret  reason  of  perhaps  most  of  the 
literary  likings  of  "  general  readers."  To  make  some  stand  against 
these  partialities  is  the  greatest  practical  use  of  criticism  ;  but  critics, 
too,  must  go  wildly  wrong  unless  they  remember  that  their  canons 
are  partly  ex  post/actOy  and  that  if  a  new  product  yields  delight  it 
vindicates  itself  and  is  entitled  to  insist  on  a  modification  of  the 
canon.  In  fact,  the  critic  is  in  the  position  of  the  grammarian,  to 
whom  the  bad  forms  of  yesterday  may  to-morrow  become  allowed 
and  effective  phraseology.  But  in  each  case  there  is  a  supreme  logic 
which  may  not  be  violated  with  impunity.  If  in  any  particular  a 
writer  whose  work  is  otherwise  so  exquisite  as  Mr.  MacDonald's 
should  disregard  that  supreme  logic,  the  effect  would  be  all  the  more 
inharmonious.     But  let  us  not  anticipate. 

Certain  qualities  of  Mr.  MacDonald's  writings  lie  so  immediately 
upon  the  surface,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  you  notice  them. 
Upon  reflection,  you  recall  them ;  but  it  would  hardly  strike  you  to 
say  that  he  is  singularly  pure,  elevated,  and  tender,  or  that  he  wrote 
beautiful  English.  Yet,  of  course,  all  this  is  true ;  and  the  trans- 
parency or  lucidity  of  his  style  appears  to  be  closely  connected  with, 
perhaps,  the  first  peculiarity  that  an  attentive  reader  can  be  said  to 
notice.  It  reminds  you  of  running  water ;  and  so,  also,  does  the 
course  of  the  author's  thought.  And  yet  the  running  water  is  not 
the  right  analogue,  nor  is  the  gushing  water.  "  The  cistern  contains, 
the  fountain  overflows,"  said  Blake ;  but  it  is  not  in  that  sense 
that  Mr.  MacDonald's  manner  reminds  you  of  water.  There  is  an 
abundant  supply,  and  so  far  the  comparison  holds  good.  But  we 
sometimes  feel  a  little  weary  of  this  incessant  out-flow  or  up-flow  (if 
the  physicist  will  permit  the  latter  word),  without  any  apparent  tcili 
in  it ;  and  thus  the  very  utmost  spontaneity  ends  by  having  an  air  of 
arbitrariness.  The  late  Sarah  "Williams  (Sadie)  has  a  remark 
expressly  to  the  point  here,  and  it  is  a  true  one.  In  the  design 
upon  the  front  of  the  case  which  enshrines  these  volumes,  the  first 
letter  of  the  word  Imagination  shows  a  pair  of  wings  mounting 
towards  a  star.  But  if  there  were  such  a  thing  as  a  balloon  or  kite 
to  the  empyrean — the  reader  will  smile,  and  so  do  we — that  would 
more  truly  represent  Mr.  MacDonald's  genius — on  the  tchole.  We 
miss  the  beating  of  the  wings.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make 
this  plain,  but  we  believe  most  readers  have  already  felt  it  for  them- 
selves, and  will  need  no  explanation.     Nor  is  the  case  met  by  what 
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wo  took  to  be  Mr.  MacDonald's  own  doctrine  of  the  Imagination,  as 
expounded  by  him  in  an  article  in  the  British  Quarterly  Eeview,  which 
nobody  could  help  at  once  assigning  to  its  true  authorship.  The 
imagination  may  act  ever  so  spontaneously,  but  there  is  a  spon- 
taneity of  action  as  well  as  a  spontaneity  of  receptivity;  and 
the  genius  of  Mr.  MacDonald  seems  so  very  often  as  if  it  merely 
reflected  what  came  to  it,  instead  of  going  forth  to  seek,  and 
gather,  and  bind,  that  at  last  the  sense  of  a  personality  behind 
the  work'  almost  slips  away.  The  watchful  reader  will  notice 
how  often,  how  very  often,  the  poet  starts  from  a  datum  of  scene  or 
incident — a  datum  in  the  strict  sense.  You  notice  it  not  only,  for 
instance,  in  the  "Violin  Songs,"  but  even  in  "The  Disciple,"  where 
the  author  is  before  us  in  person,  and  recounting  a  personal  struggle. 
His  own  very  states  of  mind  come  before  us  as  data,  and  nothing 
more. 

We  are  referring  to  this  point  because  it  is  related  to  a  curious 
question  which  arises  between  Mr.  MacDonald's  prose  and  his  poetry, 
and  to  the  question  generally  of  his  ordination.  When  we  come  to 
look  at  his  prose  writings,  there  is  a  change — 

"  A  fuller  light  illumined  all, 

A  breeze  through  all  the  garden  swept, 
A  sudden  hubbub  sliook  the  hall, 
And  sixty  feet  the  fountain  leapt." 

No,  the  "  light "  is  not  "  fuller,"  it  is  of  necessity  more  broken  ; 
but  there  is  more  movement  in  the  air,  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  loving  students  of  his  writings,  and  good  judges  too,  have 
set  down  his  prose  narratives  of  real  life  as  his  best  work.  The 
author's  genius  is,  in  t/iem,  obviously  seeking,  gathering,  and 
binding,  and  the  impression  of  power  is  proportionately  stronger. 
In  the  stories  of  phantasy — notably  in  "  Phantastes  "  itself — we 
receive,  as  in  the  poetry,  a  sort  of  impression  that  the  author's 
genius  is  something  that  only  lies  or  sits  and  watches  a  mirror 
and  occasionally  longs;  and  the  procession  of  "sights,"  to  use 
Macbeth's  word,  looks  too  often  as  if  it  "  couldn't  help  it."  And 
the  farther  we  get  from  the  sphere  of  pure  poetry,  the  more  does 
this  impression  about  the  product  before  us  weaken.  Nevertheless 
do  we  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  Mr.  MacDonald  is  truly  and 
primarily  a  poet.  It  is  in  his  poems  that  we  find  what  perfect  work 
he  has  done,  and  in  them  that  we  have  opened  to  us  the  highest  and 
sweetest  sources  of  pleasure.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  "  Robert 
Falconer  "  than  there  is  in  the  *'  Somnium  Mystici,"  **  The  Child 
Mother,"  "  The  Grace  of  Grace,"  or  "  Light ;"  but  the  latter  have 
the  unlimited  and  yet  concentrated  value  that  belong  to  all  poetry, 
and  indeed,  to  all  works  of  high  art :  in  which,  by  the  exclusion 
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of  what  may  be  called  the  infirmities  of  the  topic,  and  the  (more 
or  less  successful)  effort  after  perfect  harmony  of  form  and  idea,  the 
infinite  is  as  abimdantly  suggested  to  the  mind  as  it  possibly  can  be 
by  any  human  work.  We  would  give  a  good  deal  of  fine  prose  for 
this  little  song  from  "  Phantastcs  '' : — 

"  Alas,  liow  easily  things  go  ■wTong ! 
A  sigh  too  much,  or  a  kiss  too  long ! 
And  there  follows  a  mist  and  a  weeping  rain, 
And  life  is  never  the  same  again. 

*'  Alas,  how  hardly  things  go  right ! 
*Tis  hard  to  watch  in  a  summer  night. 
For  the  sigh  will  come,  and  the  kiss  will  stay, 
And  the  summer  night  is  a  winter  day.'* 

Yet  much  of  Mr.  MacDonald's  prose  is  of  the  very  highest  excellence, 
considered  as  to  both  content  and  form. 

Of  his  prose  writings  we  are,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  say  that 
"  The  Portent "  is  the  best.  Not  the  one  to  which  we  should  the 
most  frequently  turn,  not  the  most  poetic,  or  the  most  fertile ;  but 
the  work  which  most  completely  fulfils  it  own  natural  conditions. 
At  the  close  the  quasi-preternatural  becomes  a  little  too  suddenly  the 
merely  natural,  and  there  is  even  another  and  more  serious  fault. 
The  tale  wants  what  we  will  call  padding.  It  is  not  alone  "  The 
Portent,"  it  is  a  hurry  of  portents,  and  the  magic-lantern  slides  come 
in  too  closely  upon  one  another.  It  is,  however,  the  first  work  of  the 
author's  which  suggests  the  word  masterly  ;  and  why,  in  the 
dedication  to  "  Duncan  McCoU,  Esq.,  R.N.,  of  Huntly,"  he  should 
go  out  of  his  way  to  explain  that  it  claims  a  place  out  of  the  category 
of  "  sensation  novels,'*  it  would  puzzle  our  old  friend  the  Philadel- 
phia lawyer  to  say.  It  is  a  very  thrilling  piece  of  work,  with  a  true 
unity  of  its  own,  and,  thank  Heaven !   no  moral. 

In  passing  we  may  note  what  this  particular  story  discloses  in 
much  force — namely,  the  clearness  with  which  Mr.  MacDonald 
always  conceives  of  relative  place,  and  his  strong  grasp  of  mechanical 
conditions.  His  landscapes  are  the  most  clear  and  defined  we  know, 
in  regard  to  the  subject-matter  of  what  cranioscopists  call  "  the  organ 
of  locality ;"  and  as  his  photograph  is  public  property  we  suppose 
they  may  crow  (especially  in  America)  over  the  coincidence  of  the 
frontal  development  with  the  fact.  They  will  probably  add  that  in 
all  his  writings  there  is  the  traveller's  instinct  clearly  visible.  They 
will  also  perhaps  look  to  see  if  they  find  his  Constructiveness  so  large 
as  to  diminish  the  apparent  size  of  his  Ideality !  The  mechanical 
tendency  is  so  obvious  in  the  printed  works  that  one  of  the  first 
questions  the  present  writer  ever  asked  of  a  common  acquaintance 
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was  whether  Mr.  MacDonald  was  fond  of  carpentry !  It  has 
been  with  the  greatest  surprise  that  we  have  seen  some  of  his 
landscapes  described  as  "hazy."  Anything  but  that.  There  is 
sometimes  a  haze  over  the  landscape,  and  the  detail  is  a  little 
excessive  ;  but  all  is  as  clear  as  a  map-modeL 

Next  to  "  The  Portent "  we  place  "  The  Light  Princess/'  and 
perhaps  "  The  Carasoyn '' — always  speaking  with  the  same  reserva- 
tion, and  exclusively  with  regard  to  the  collection  now  before  us. 
In  "  The  Light  Princess  "  we  find  the  work  honestly  done  to  order 
— ^the  "  order,"  that  is,  of  the  ruling  conception — and  only  one  thing 
in  excess — the  bad  and  inartistic  pun  upon  the  word  "aspirate." 
In  this  delightful  story,  too,  we  have  no  "  moral "  intrusions,  and  we 
hace  some  of  the  humorous  padding  which  such  works  of  phantasy 
imperatively  need — except  in  rare  cases.  Yet,  are  there  any 
exceptions  ?  Would  not  even  Fouque's  "  Undine  "  have  gained  by 
touches  of  humour  in  relation  to  the  water-maiden's  "  uncle  "  and 
the  rather  hardly-used  Bertha?  At  all  events,  Mr.  MacDonald 
never  was  in  a  more  gracious  mood  than  when  he  wrote  "  The  Light 

In  richness  and  variety  of  conception  "  Phantastes,"  which  received 
a  warm  word — perhaps  many  warm  words — from  Dickens,  takes 
so  high  a  place  in  the  collection,  that  we  hardly  know  what  should 
rank  before  it.  The  symbols  are  easily  read  by  an  apprehensive 
mind ;  and  how  rapidly  and  easily  they  succeed,  and  "  hang  on," 
and  interweave  in  this  wonderful  story  of  the  man  who  went  out  to 
seek  his  ideal,  and  ended  by  being  glad  at  having  lost  his  shadow  ! 
Yet  "  Fhantastes,"  rich  in  beauty  and  meaning,  has  grave  faults. 
The  machinery,  so  to  call  it,  works  with  a  little  of  the  hardness  and 
coldness  of  a  young  imagination ;  the  symbols  have  not  nested  long 
enough  to  get  warm  and  full- feathered ;  they  are  just  a  little  callow. 
Then,  again,  we  feel  the  want  of  a  little  more  padding.  There  are 
one  or  two  delicious  bits  of  humour — that  about  the  wooden  men, 
for  example — but  not  enough  of  them.  The  only  way  of  making  a 
tale  of  this  kind  go  smoothly  is  to  let  superfluous  matters — matters 
quite  extraneous  to  the  design,  and  yet  honestly  co-ordinated  with 
the  rest — slip  or  glide  in,  and  act  as  buffers  here  and  there.  The 
thing  as  it  stands  wants  flesh,  or  unction,  except  towards  the  close, 
where  there  is  too  much  of  the  latter  in  another  sense.  The  intel- 
lectual ground-plan  shows  too  plainly  through  the  symbols;  and 
here,  just  where  we  want  haze,  we  do  not  get  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
everything  fits  into  every  other  with  the  nicety,  and  the  hardness,  of 
moflaic  work.  There  is  another  fault :  towards  the  close  the  frame- 
work is  over- weighted,  and  we  almost  fancy  some  leaves  of  "  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress "  have   got   slipped  in   by  mistake.     Not   that 
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there  is  anything  which  did  not  He  within  the  scope  and  prime  con- 
ception of  the  work,  but  that  the  gradations  are  abrupt,  and  the 
morality  far  too  obtrusive.     Great  part  of  pp.  168  and  169  is  so  bad 
— so  venj  bad — that  the  reader,  after  so  much  delight,  scarcely 
knows  how  to  forgive  this  rude  breaking  of  the  spell.     But  in  spite 
of  his  exquisite  sensibility,   there  is  some  lack  of  the  instinct  of 
gradation  in  Mr.  MacDonald's  mind,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  define 
where  it  is.     We  feel  it  when  the  little  fairy  of  the  dead  rose-leaves 
leaps  on  to  the  floor  at  the  opening.     This  is  a  Contes  des  F^ 
touch,  thoroughly  French.    Then  the  stepping  from  the  bed-chamber 
into  Arcadia  is  damaged  by  too  much  detail — that  about  the  ivy- 
leaves,  for  example.     Neither  can  we  relish  a   Greek  name  for  a 
knight  in  fairy-land,  and  the  "  chamber  of  Sir  Anodos  "  jars.     The 
narrator  had  better  have  gone  without  a  name :  the  significance  of 
this  does  not  reward  us  for  its  incongruity.     The  phrase  "  church  of 
darkness,"  too,  later  on,  strikes  an  utterly  incongruous  note.     We 
are  quite  certain  of  the  justness  of  these  criticisms,  and  they  might 
be  extended.     The  puzzle  is  that  a  writer  of  such  a  fine  tactile  truth- 
fulness (if  the  phrase  may  be  lawfully  coined)  should  make  such 
mistakes.     It  does  not  meet  the  case  to  reply  that  there  are  spots  in 
the  sun  ;  for  these  blots  do  not  look  like  the  necessary  consequences 
of  temperament  or  natural  habit ;  but  like,  so  to  speak,  exotic  faults. 
We  presume  it  is  the  result  of  the  author's  early  training,  and  of  a 
bent  contracted  in  his  pulpit  experience  and  the  approaches  to  it. 
At  all  events,  he  sometimes  rips  up  his  allegory  before  your  very 
eyes  in  a  most  irritating  manner.     "The  Sangreal'*  is  a  poem  of 
much  beauty,  but  the  purely  explanatory  verse,  beginning,  "  For  he 
sought  no  more  the  best,"  is  a  blot  which  vexes  a  sensitive  reader. 
If  the  parable  was  obscure,  it  ought  to  have  been  made  plain  with 
light  from  the  inside,  not  with  light  thrown  upon  it.     This  reminds 
us  to  say  the  poem  entitled  "  Light "  has  suffered  from  a  similar 
cause.     A  thousand  pities  !  for  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  author's 
poems  :  we  have  often  been  tempted  to  call  it  the  very  finest.     It  is 
free  from  any  suspicion  of  morbidity,  and  if  the  singer's  hand  had 
been  a  little  firmer  on  the  strings,  if  there  had  been  more  grasp  in  it, 
it  would  have  been  sublime.     Inevitably  it  reminds  you  of  Words- 
worth's Ode — the  Ode — and  the  author  may  yet  make  it  equal  to 
that.     It  is  too  long :  it  should  leave  off  a  good  deal  sooner,  and 
everything  that  is  not  purely  lyrical  should  be  ruthlessly  cut  away 
from  it.     The  shade  of  "  A.  J.  Scott "  would  gladly  sanction  such  a 
treatment  of  the  poem,  and  we  would  joyfully  see  it  take  its  place  in 
English  poetry  as  the  flawless  and  undisputed  peer  of  its  inmiortal 
companion. 

"  Within  and  Without,"  an  early  poem,  is,  as  a  whole,  not  satis- 
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iisujtory ;  but  some  of  the  poetry  which  is  incidental  to  the  scenes  of 
ifhich  it  is  composed  will  not  be  let  die.     Already  the  sonnet — 

"  And  weep  not,  though  the  beautiful  decay," 

the  verses — 

"  I^ove  mc,  beloved,  and  let  mc  lie," 

and,  above  all,  "Little  White  Lily/'  are  classical;  at  least  they 
have  been  classical  in  our  thoughts  ever  since  we  saw  the  poem, 
though  but  for  a  few  minutes,  at  its  first  appearance.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  workmanship  is  here  not  equal  to  the  "  good 
intentions"  of  the  poet.  All  Mr.  MacDonald's  usual  moral  and 
spiritual  subtlety  and  tendencies  are  there,  and  the  story  is  full  of  the 
most  lovely  light.  It  is  fine  to  see  the  characteristic  manner  in  which 
Mr.  MacDonald  has  made  Julian's  brother-monk  and  friend,  who  at 
first  could  not  enter  into  Julian's  spiritual  longings  and  questionings, 
come  face  to  face  with  the  same  needs  by  his  own  act  in  helping 
Jidian  to  escape.  As  fine,  too,  in  the  fifth  part,  which  is  a  vision,  is 
the  passage  in  which  Julian  is  shown  by  the  angel  his  ideal  woman, 
perfect,  naked,  celestial,  far  above  him,  and  is  told  that  she  can 
clothe  herself  and  come  down.  But  will  he  choose  between  her  and 
his  earthly  wife,  stained,  a  wanderer,  and  more  or  less  untrue,  as  he 
believes  ?  In  a  pang  of  love,  he  chooses  the  woman  who  has  shared 
his  toils  and  lain  in  his  bosom,  earth-stained  though  she  may  be. 
Upon  this,  the  ideal  lady  clothes  herself,  and  lo,  it  is  his  wife ! 
More  pathetic,  however,  because  more  natural,  is  the  passage  in 
which  the  little  child,  Lily,  cannot  see  anything  in  the  poetry  her 
father  finds  beautiful : — 

[He  looks  up,  and  sees  that  the  child  has  taken  the  book 
to  her  eomer.  She  peeps  into  it ;  tlien  holds  it  to  her 
ear ;  then  rubs  her  hands  over  it ;  then  puts  her  tongnio 
on  it. 

JuUan  {bursting  into  tears).  Father,  I  am  thy  vhih!.     Forgive  mc  this  I 
Thy  poetry  is  hard  to  read.*' 

But  Julian  is  a  little  preachy,  and  though  in  a  man  who  had 
been  through  such  struggles,  "  the  angel  grace  of  unconsciousness  " 
was  impossible,  one  would  have  liked  a  little  less  of  the  opposite 
"  grace."  The  hero  is  too  business-like.  When  he  stabs  the 
villain  (in  fair  fight)  he  observes,  "  If  men  will  be  devils,  they  are 
better  in  hell ;"  and  then  we  have,  **  wipes  his  dagger  on  the  coat 
of  the  dead  man."  The  remark  was  a  true  one,  but  we  feel  that  the 
speaker  is  rather  too  sententious  for  such  a  crisis.  It  is  not  given 
to  all  men  to  **  temper  "  homicide  "  with  epigram  "  and  forethought 
in  this  cool  style.  There  is  one  more  criticism.  Julian  tells  his 
dear  lady — not  without  cause,  but,  seemingly  speaking  a  little  de 
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haut  en  bos — that  he  is  afraid  her  heart  will  not  hold  all  the  love 
with  which  he  desires  to  fill  it.  But  in  spite  of  this  the  reader  finds 
it  diflficult  to  understand  how  a  couple,  really  loving  each  other,  and 
of  fine  instincts,  could  get  as  far  apart  as  Julian  and  Lilia  do  in  their 
London  home.  We  feel  that  something  must  have  happened  to 
crack  the  ice.  A  joke  would  have  done  it,  only  we  cannot  conceive 
Julian  joking.  But  there  was  the  little  girl.  Did  she  never  do 
anything  to  precipitate  a  thaw — never  make  droll  speeches  or  ever 
fall  down  a  stair  or  two  ?     It  was  a  hard  case,  ccrtainlv. 

The  beauty  of  the  poem  entitled  "  A  Hidden  Life,"  pleads  hard 
for  a  high  place  for  it,  and  a  high  place  it  must  hold.  It  is  a  story 
of  a  Scotch  peasant  lad,  who  in  the  intervals  of  labour  on  his  father's 
farm,  studied  at  college  ;  but  who,  before  he  went  to  the  city,  had  a 
seed  of  beautiful  thought  and  impulse  cast  into  his  bosom  by  a  casual 
meeting  with  a  lovely  lady  on  horseback.  This  poem  has  been 
altered,  and  is  in  one  respect  the  better  for  the  alteration.  "Was  there 
not  at  first  a  song  in  it  beginning  "  Greet  na',  mither  ?  "  At  all 
events  it  appears  to  us  more  healthy  and  breezy  than  it  was  before ; 
but  the  letter  which  the  dying  youth  dates  from  the  churchyard  to 
the  unknown  beauty  is  far  too  long,  and  far  to  hortatory  ;  it  breaks 
the  idyllic  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  the  poem.  The  passages  in 
which  the  transfiguration  of  common  things  is  brought  about  in  the 
lad's  mind  by  the  fleeting  vision  of  the  girl  are  extremely  fine. 
Here,  as  in  other  places  (especially  in  the  **  Somnium  'Mystici "), 
if  the  reader  will  keep  his  eyes  wide  open,  he  will  be  able  to  gather 
up  for  use  some  of  the  recurring  ideas  of  Mr.  MacDonald's  mind. 
The  following  noble  lines  miglit,  like  others  in  this  poem,  be  slipped 
in  between  some  of  Wordsworth's  very  best,  and  in  no  way  break  the 
spell  of  the  elder  poet's  work  : —         / 

*'-Vll  crowds  arc  made 
Of  indi^'idual8  ;  and  their  ^ioif  and  pain, 
And  thirst,  and  hunger,  all  are  of  the  one, 
Not  of  the  many  :  the  true  saving  power 
Enters  the  individual  door,  and  thenco 
.  Issues  again  in  thousand  influonces 
JJcsieging  other  doors.     You  cannot  throw 
A  mass  of  good  into  the  general  midst, 
Whereof  each  man  can  seize  his  jirivato  share." 

What  is  more,  all  this  is  finely  true,  and  yet  it  reminds  us  to  say 
what  may  as  well  be  said  at  once,  now  that  we  are  approaching  the 
point  for  some  sort  of  precis  of  the  poet's  characteristics.  One  of  his 
leading  suggestions  is  that,  God  being  once  known  for  what  he  is, 
trust  must  be  complete  or  it  is  unworthy,  and,  in  fact,  illogical.  This 
is  true  ;  but  we  should  like  to  see  the  doctrine  of  trust  stated  by  some 
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one  in  definite  language.  At  times  it  takes  a  shape  in  Mr.  MacDonald's 
writings  which  would  logically  exclude  any  policy  or  conduct  of  life.* 
It  is  more  than  merely  interesting  to  compare  parallel  ethical  and 
spiritual  touches  or  dicta  in  writers  who  so  diflfer  in  their  postulates. 
Of  course  there  is  one  transcendental  iraditlon  to  which  both  are 
affiliated.  "Which  of  them  is  logically  faithful  to  it  ?  If  Mr.  Emer- 
son can  consistently  get  all  he  teaches  out  of  his  own  postulates,  in 
what  position  are  Mr.  MacDonald's  ?  And  can  the  latter  make  the 
Semitic  and  the  Transcendental  traditions  run  on  in  one  homogeneous 
current?  Meanwhile,  of  all  living  writers  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr. 
KacDonald  are  the  most  untiring  preachers  of  the  truth 

"  if  my  "bark  sink  'tis  to  another  sea ;" 

and  80  far  all  is  consistent.     We  shall  have  to  refer  again  to  the 
former. 

Of  the  poems  in  detail  we  will  only  add  a  word  or  two  here.  "The 
Child  Mother  "  is  perfect,  and  to  use  a  hackneyed  formula,  Words- 
"^worth  would  have  been  proud  of  it.  In  the  "Somnium  Mystici,"  too, 
"^we  can  see  no  fault.  The  author's  handling  of  the  tcrza  rima  we 
like,  and  the  soundless  movement  of  the  verse  is  perfectly  adjusted  to 
"tie  solemn,  silent,  bet/ond-wovli  conception  of  the  poem. 

It  is  an  old  dispute  whether  a  poet  of  secondary  merit  in  a  high 
carder  is  to  rank  before  or  after  a  first-class  poet  of  a  lower  order. 
^tLr.  Browning  and  the  best  authorities  decide  that  he  must  rank 
^fore,  and  we  think  so  too.     Mr.  MacDonald  will  acquiesce,  if  we 
sread  aright  what  the  little  rose-leaf  fairy  says  in  **  Phantastes," — 
that  size  is  accidental,  form  essential.     At  all  events  the  order  to 
^hich  Mr.  MacDonald  belongs  is  at  once  determined  by  the  spacious- 
ness and  large,  free  atmosphere  of  his  best  work.     This  decisively 
stamps  him  as  of  the  high  (lyrical)  brotherhood,  and  removes  him 
out  of  the  category  of  provincial  classifications  ; — whether  much  or 
Uttle  of  his  poetry  lives,  and  granting  that  some  of  it  wants  space 
and  air,  his  genius  is  free,  spacious,  and  luminous.     His  writings  are 
too  nearly  uniform  in  mood,  however — he  is  too  much  the  poet  of 
longing  and  listening;  but  that  is  what  fixes  his  secondary  classifica- 
tion.    Now  the  **  lyrical  cry  "  is  neyer  Jicrce  in  him,  as  it  is  in  Shelley ; 
he  never  aspires  to  grasp  or  possess  ;  his  longing  is  a  longing  to  be 
possessed  or  fulfilled  of  what  he  longs  for.    Shelley  seems  to  saj'',  with 
anguish,  "Ilflas,  Tinfini  a  disparu  et  j'avais  taut  de  choses  a  lui 
dire  !  "     If  he  addressed  that  Celestial  Woman  of  Mr.  MacDonald's 
poem,  it  might  be  with,  **  0  femme  que  j'aurais  aimee  !  "f    But  Mr. 
MacDonald,  more  receptive  and  passive,  has  actually  waited,  listened 

•  See  page  317,  vol.  i.,  "A  Hidden  Life,"  for  a  conclusive  illustration. 
t  Both  these  quotations  come  from  Michelct's  ''  L' Amour." 
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and  heard,  saw  and  loved,  and  his  mind  hovers — floats,  we  might 
almost  say — with  conscious  certainty  in  the  near  atmosphere  of  the 
thing  he  desires.  We  are  not  at  all  comparing  what  Mr.  MacDonald 
has  produced  with  Shelley's  writings  or  with  what  we  can  see  by  the 
"Cenci"  and  the  dramatic  fragments  he  was  on  the  verge  of  pro- 
ducing. Still  less,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  measuring  Mr.  Mac 
Donald's  total  poetic  capacity  by  what  he  has  done — we  merely  use 
these  things  for  a  moment,  and  then  throw  them  aside. 

The  more  obvious  qualities  of  his  work  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  ;  and  intermediate  qualities  have  been  suggested  in  what  goes 
before.  But  when  we  come  to  what  he  himself  would  desire  should 
be  presented  as  the  central  idea  of  his  writings,  we  shall  not  be  at  all 
sure-footed ;  for  we  cannot  follow  him.  In  Mr.  Emerson's  essay 
on  "  Nature,"  we  find  certain  groups  of  conceptions  familiar  to 
the  pure  poetic  vision.  But  in  Mr.  MacDonald  we  are  to  find  these 
conceptions  fused  down  into  another.  Or,  to  change  the  figure,  we 
are  to  find  them  modulated  into  a  new  dominant.  What  we  are 
about  to  quote  will  remind  the  attentive  reader  of  a  striking  passage 
in  "  Robert  Falconer ;"  but  these  lines,  are  from  the  "Disciple;"  and 
they  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose  : — 

"  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  know  not  how, 
With  this  blue  air,  bluo  sea, 
This  yellow  sand,  this  gi'aBSj'  brow, 
All  isolating  mc, 


"  ^ly  words  to  thy  heart  should  draw  near, 
Sly  thoughts  be  heard  by  thee ; 
But  he  who  made  the  car,  must  hear, 
Who  made  the  eye,  must  see." 

*'  Thou  mad'st  the  hand  with  which  I  write. 
That  Sim  descending  slow," 

and  so  forth.  Now,  the  theme  of  this  poem  is  lifted  up  to  a  higher 
plane,  and  there  repeated,  in  the  "  Somnium  Mystici."  The  soul, 
laid  asleep  in  the  beyond- world,  awakes  to  be  educated  for  the  new 
life,  and  its  training,  beginning  with  the  snowdrop,  and  passing 
through  pure  human  love,  and  perfect  glorified  love,  prepares  it  for 
the  "coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,"  in  whom  all  beauty  and  all  love 
are  to  be  seen  consummated.  But,  whether  by  accident  or  design, 
the  language  in  this  dream  is  artistically  perfect ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
the  language  of  universal  poetry ;  for  the  phrase  "  Son  of  Man " 
and  the  word  "  Lord  "  belong  to  the  poetic  vocabulary  as  such,  and 
though  they  may  carry  ^n  infinite  mystic  value,  and  even  imply  an 
antecedent  judgment  upon  the  total  deposits  of  life  and  history,  they 
invoke  no  judgment  upon  historical  facts  in  series.  But  in  the 
other  poem  the  language  carries   with  it  the  absolute  identifica- 
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iaoxi  of  the  historic  with  the  mystic  Son  of  Man* — a  thing  which 
IB  Iboth  poetically  and  logically  impossible.     The  two  things  are  not 
tft  pari  materid.    The  Image  of  the  historic  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of 
God  does  in  the  mind  of  any  individual  believer  coincide  with  the 
mystic  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God ;  but  still  no  amount  of  historic 
proof,  taken  in  series,  as  all  such  proof  must  be  taken,  can  stand 
upon  the  same  plane  with  assurance  of  vision  or  assurance  of  demon- 
stration.    The  reader  must  steadily  bear  in  mind  the  difference 
between  judging  of  historic  events  in  series,  which  is  a  matter  of 
more  or  less  certain  belief,   and  judging  a  total  historic  deposit. 
Mr.  MacDonald  uses  more  than  once  the  narrative  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery — as  the  author  of  "Ecce  Homo'*  does,  though 
acknowledging  its  doubtfulness.     The  evidence  about  that  story  is 
pretty  equally  balanced,  the  scale,  we  believe,  dipping  somewhat 
against  it.     Now,  suppose  for  one  moment  that  that  story  supplied  a 
trait  in  the  worshipped  image  of  the  Man- God,  which  nothing  else 
could  supply;   and   it  is    at  once    seen   that   the   historic   Image 
and  the  mystic  Image  cannot  be  treated  as  absolutely  the  same. 
The  human  mind  may  receive  the  first  verses  of  the  Gospel  attri- 
buted to  John  as  representing  some  transcendent  truths,  of  which  it. 
may  some  day  know  more ;  and  A  or  B  may  assuredly  believe  that,, 
taking  things  in  series,  he  finds  some  resolution  of  the  mystery  in  the 
Ustoric  Christ.   But  that  does  not  prevent  a  shock  to  the  mind  when 
it  finds  the  '' descending  sun''  spoken  of  as   seen  hy  the  soul  to 
have  been  made  by  a  particular  child  of  Abraham.      In  one   of 
Hr.  MacDonald's  stories  there   is  a  quaint  little  girl,  who,  when 
told  that  God  made  the  tree  in  Gheapside,  says,   disappointedly, 
that  she  would  rather  a  man  had  made  it.     Now,  we  are  utterly, 
hopelessly  unable  to  understand   that — ^we  cannot  put  a  glimmer 
of  sense  into  it.    And  this  is  the  conclusion.     It  seems  to  us  that 
iki»  humanization  of  the  Divine  must  logically  end  in  the  peculiar 
pantheism  of  Mr.  Emerson,  in   which  the   Divine  comes  to  con- 
flcioosness  only  in  the  Human.     We  can  see   no  other  terminus. 
It  18  plain  that  a  whole  school  of  religious  thought  do,  or  think 
they  do,  see  another,  and  in  Mr.  MacDonald   there   is  the  most 
intense  faith  that  he  does — and  that  faith  is  the  sun  of  his  whole 
world  of  thought.     But  we  cannot  follow  all  this,   so  we   cannot 
expound  it.     The  reader  will,  however,  go  to  Mr.  MacDonald  him- 

•  Though  Spinoza  was  speaking  of  what  is  *'  necessary  to  salvation,"  some  readers 

2y  be  helped  to  apprehend  the  present  question  hy  these  words  of  his: — **Dico  ad 
atem  lum  esse  omnino  necesse,  Christum  secundum  camem  nosccre,  sod  de  etemo  iUo 
ftlio  I>ei,  hoc  est,  Dei  etema  sapientisl,  quaa  sese  in  omnibus  rebus,  et  maxime  in  mente 
humanA  et  ommum  maximb  in  Christo  Jesu  manifestavit,  longd  aliter  sentiendum." 
Compare  with  careful  scrutiny,  "  Death  and  Birth,"  pp.  48,  49,  60 ;  and  "  Withiu  and 
-Withoiity"  pp.  227,  228. 
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self,  not  trusting  wholly  to  a  single  word  of  ours.  He  will  not  find 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty  we  have  put — ^for  the  impossible  is  xmfind- 
able — but  he  will  find  more  treasure  than  he  can  carry,  and  yet  it 
wiU  not  fatigue  him. 

Our  reference  to  Mr.  Emerson  reminds  us  of  a  pleasant  coinci- 
dence between  him  and  Mr.  MacDonald.  In  "  Phantastes  "  we  have 
this  lovely  song  : — 

"  Do  not  vox  thy  violet 
Perfame  to  afford ; 
Elso  no  odour  thou  wilt  get 
From  its  little  hoard. 

''  In  thy  lady's  gracious  eyes 
Ix)ok  not  thou  too  long ; 
Else  from  them  the  glory  flies, 
And  thon  dost  her  wrong. 

"  Come  not  thou  too  near  the  maid, 
Clasp  her  not  too  wild ; 
Else  the  splendour  is  allayed, 
And  thy  heart  heguiled." 

Against  this,  set  the  following  verse  from  one  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
poems : — 

"  Leave  all  for  love ! 
Yet,  hear  me  yet, 

One  thing  more  thy  heart  hehoved, 
One  pulse  more  of  firm  endeavour — 
Keep  thee  to-day,  to-morrow,  for  ever, 
Free  as  an  Arab 
Of  thy  Beloved!" 

We  cannot  just  now  find  the  passage  in  Mr.  Emerson  in  which  we 
are  told,  as  in  '^  Light,"  and  almost  in  the  same  words^  that  there  is 
nothing  which  light  cannot  make  beautiful — (which  is  quite  untrue, 
by  the  way) — ^but  it  is  only  one  more  of  numerous  parallels  to  whidi 
reference  might  be  made.  More  striking  still  are  the  pay^Mt? 
between  the  two  writers  as  to  what  the  American  calls  ''the  in- 
flux," or  "  communications  of  the  Deity  "  during  sleep— a  fayourite 
topic  of  Mr.  MacDonald's.  See  the  last  verse  of  '^  The  Wakeful 
Sleeper."     All  literature  is  crowded  with  such  correspondences. 

If  the  reader  is  anxious  to  compare  Mr.  MacDonald  with  himself 
we  can  introduce  him  to  a  treat.  Let  him  tiim  to  the  curioua  article 
on  "  The  Imagination  "  in  the  British  Quarterly  for  July,  1867,  and 
compare  with  it  chapter  xiv.  of  "  Phantastes."  Anodos  had  "  suxi^" 
his  Ideal  out  of  the  alabaster  in  the  cave,  and  then  lost  his  new-bom 
love  by  his  own  folly.  After  some  troubles  we  find  him  in  the 
Palace  of  Phantasy,  seeking  to  recover  his  white  lady,  and  set  her 
upon  a  blank  pedestal  in  one  of  the  Chambers  of  Art.    The  foUowing 
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passage  will  furnish  a  clue,  if  any  should  be  needed,  to  this  charac- 
teristic  study  of  the  action  (P)  of  the  imagination : — 

<<  But  the  difficulty  was  to  surprise  tho  dancers.  I  had  found  that  a 
pfremeditated  attempt  at  surprise,  though  executed  with  the  utmost  care  and 
rapidity,  was  of  no  avail.  And,  in  my  dream,  it  was  effected  by  a  sudden 
thought  suddenly  executed.  I  saw,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  plan  of 
operation  offering  any  probability  of  success  but  this ;  to  allow  my  mind  to 
be  occupied  with  other  thoughts,  as  I  wandered  around  the  great  centre- 
hall  ;  and  so  wait  till  the  impulse  to  enter  one  of  the  oihers  should  happen 
to  arise  in  me  just  at  the  moment  when  I  was  close  to  one  of  the  crimson 
curtains." 

The  episode  of  the  little  girl'  who  was  trying  to  have  wings,  in 
the  twenty-third  chapter  of  "  Phantastes,"  is  too  long  to  reproduce 
in  this  page ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  things  Itb.  Mac- 
Donald  has  ever  written.  The  swarms  of  wooden  men — ^'myrmidons, 
myrmidons  '^ — ^who  kept  trampling  upon  the  dear  little  aspirant,  the 
uselessness  of  cutting  them  in  pieces,  and  the  happy  and  effectual 
thought  of  setting  them  on  their  thick  heads,  heels  uppermost,  make 
up  the  finest  piece  of  irony  in  all  Mr.  MacDonald's  writings,  though 
there  are  not  wanting  touches  similar  in  kind,  visible  enough  to 
open-eyed  readers. 

We  should  very  much  like,  if  there  were  space,  to  exhibit  some 
mare  of  the  passages  in  which  Mr.  MacDonald  says  or  sings  in  his 
own  dialect,  things  which  others  have  said  or  sung  in  theirs.  In  the 
sweet  poem  entitled  "Wild  Flowers,"  the  notion  of  the  flowers 
being  hurt  when  they  are  torn  up — an  inevitable  one  which  recurs  in 
literature  in  many  shapes — -reminds  you  of  a  passage  in  a  story  of 
Tieck's — we  forget  the  title,  but  it  is  the  tale  in  which  the  man 
who  thinks  he  can  hear  the  flowers  shriek  goes  back  to  the  beautiful 
beldame  of  the  forest,  and  delves  again  into  the  earth.  Far  more 
interesting  is  the  next  case.  In  "  Phantastes  '*  (page  158,  vol.  v.) 
we  find  this:  ''Joys  cannot  unfold  the  deepest  truths,  although 
deepest  truth  must  be  deepest  joy.  Cometh  white-robed  Sorrow, 
stooping  and  wan,  and  flingeth  wide  the  doors  she  must  not  enter." 
To  ^is  there  are  many  parallels  in  literature  ;  but  the  best  we  know 
is  William  Blake's  proverb  —  "  Joys  impregnate,  sorrows  bring 
forth."  The  metaphor  is  finer  than  Mr.  MacDonald's  (it  would  have 
been  unsuitable  for  his  purpose),  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
foundly beautiful  ever  produced. 

The  action  of  Mr.  MacDonald's  imagination  in  seizing  analogies 
im  life  and  nature,  making  his  thought  quick  with  them,  is,  of  course, 
the  usual  action  of  imaginative  minds.  There  is  only  one  final  law  in 
the  matter.  Unfortunately  the  usual  phraseology  about  the  "  soul 
in  nature,"  the  "  life  of  nature,"  the  "  interpretation  of  nature  by 
spirit,"  and  so  forth,  is  inaccurate  and  poor,  and  we  cannot  in  short 

e2 
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space  justify  new  and  accurate  language  upon  the  subject — that 
task  can  be  dispensed  with  for  the  present,  for  we  all  know  part  of 
the  meaning  of  such  phrases.  In  the  centre  of  Mr.  MacDonald's 
mind,  when  the  "  life  of  nature  "  comes  to  him  for  (what  is  called) 
interpretation  by  human  analogies,  there  is  a  peculiar  sense  of  the 
sadness  of  aimless  effort,  and  a  correspondingly  vivid  sense  of  the 
joy  of  effectiveness  and  fruition.  Of  all  life,  considered  as  a  ohain ; 
of  its  actions  and  reactions ;  of  life  as  an  ascent  of  pulsations  up  to 
the  Divine,  he  has  an  electrical  consciousness ;  and  it  runs  through 
all  his  writings.  This  gives  his  imagination  a  buoyancy  which  per- 
mits him  to  lay  heavy  burdens  on  light  wings — ^but  they  float,  and 
we  are  deeply  impressed,  though  the  brightness  of  the  page  is  not 
for  a  moment  dimmed.  Look  at  this  : — '^  The  season  went  on,  and 
the  world,  like  a  great  flower  afloat*  in  space,  kept  opening  its 
thousand-fold  blossom.  Hail  and  sleet  were  things  lost  in  the 
distance  of  the  year — storming  away  in  some  far-off  region  of  the- 
north,  unknown  to  the  summer  generaiiony  Here  the  use  of" 
the  word  "  generation  " — ^totally  unexpected  by  the  reader — ^unfolds 
with  a  touch  the  panorama  of  history.  Again  : — "  The  birds  .  .  . 
awoke  to  utter  their  own  joy,  and  awake  like  joy  in  others  of  Chf% 
children.*^  Here  the  words  "  of  God's  children,"  again  totally 
unexpected,  bring  thus  with  them  a  burden  of  love  and  hope  which 
yet  does  not  weigh  down  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Once  more : — 
''  The  birds  grew  silent,  because  their  history  laid  hold  upon  them^ 
compelling  them  to  turn  their  words  into  deeds,  and  keep  eggs  warm 
and  hunt  for  worms."  Here  the  touch  about  "words"  and 
"deeds"  is  not  well  managed,  and  carries  with  it  a  savour  of 
"edification  ;"  but  the  words  in  italics,  "because  their  history  laid 
hold  upon  them,"  show  the  hand  of  a  master.  In  the  hands  of  the 
greatest  living  novelist,  George  Eliot,  the  doctrine  of 

"  That  supreme,  the  irreversible  past," 

becomes  a  gospel  of  despair  for  the  individual  soul.  But  in  Mr. 
MacDonald's  writings  there  is  another  "  Supremo,"  and  the  happy 
use  which  he  makes  of  "  the  past "  in  his  narratives  is  one  of  tiie 
most  striking  of  their  distinctive  peculiarities.  If  he  would  only 
not  speak  in  the  same  way  of  truths  of  vision  and  truths  of  belief 
(however  strong  the  belief,  and  though  it  have  been  historically  or 
necessarily  an  antecedent  to  the  possibility  of  the  vision)  the  effect  of 
his  writings  would  be  perfect.  The  incongruity  in  question  appears 
always  in  proportion  to  the  poetic  receptivity  of  the  produciiag 
mind.     We  do  not  feel  it  in  reading  Paley  or  Mansel ;  but  we  do  in 

*  The  idea  of  floating  is  one  of  the  recurring  ideas  of  Mr.  MacDonald's  mind.  It 
seems  to  have  run  itself  to  a  sportive  climax  in  *'  The  Light  Princess.'*  It  is  not 
impossible  to  make  a  psychologico-physiological  guess  at  the  reasons  for  all  this. 
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Mr.  Lynch's  exquisitely  beautiful  "  Sermons  for  my  Curates,"  though 
not  80  much  as  we  do  in  reading  Mr.  MacDonald.  In  the  prayers 
added  to  those  sermons  the  incongruity  almost  wholly  disappears ;  and 
so  it  should  in  poetry,  where  the  general  key-note  is  universal.  It 
does  not  arise  in  a  writer  like  Watts.  But  in  Mr.  MacDonald 
the  atmosphere  of  the  work  is  so  charged  with  the  electricity  of 
vision  or  faith,  that  when  any  matter  of  " evidence*'  slips  in,  we  feel 
as  if  we  had  suddenly  dropped  from  wings  to  wheels. 

The  question  will  not  be   shut  out — ^How  is  it  that,  if   Mr. 
MacDonald's  genius  is  primarily  poetic,  it  is  not  in  poetry  that  he 
has,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  made  his  very  strongest  mark  ?    There 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  all  such  cases ;  for  his  is  by  no  means 
aingolar.     What  would  the  reader  say  to  a  discussion  of  all  the 
reasons — some  of  them  known  to  but  very  few — ^for  thinking  that 
the  differentia  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  mind  was  primarily  poetic,  and  that 
his  right  course  would  have  been  to  go  on  writing  verse  P    At  all 
events,  Mr.  MacDonald  has,  himself,  in  ''  The  Disciple,''  and  else- 
where, taken  the  world  so  far  into  his  confidence  that  it  is  safe  to 
affirm  that  his  case  has  been  that  of  his  own  nested  birds — ^his 
"  history  "  has  "  laid  hold  upon  him  " : — "  When  thou  wast  young 
thou  girdedst  thyself  and  walkedst  whither  thou  wouldst ;  but  when 
thou  shalt  be  old  [er]  ....  another  shall  gird  thee  and  carry  thee 
whither  thou  wouldst  not."     There  is  nothing  to  complain  of ;  and 
there  is  all  eternity  to  write  poetry  in — though  even  there  one's 
history  may  lay  hold  of  one  in  some  imforeseen  way  !     But,  putting 
together  the  numerous  hints  scattered  about  the  poetry  and  prose  of 
Mr.  MacDonald,  we  have  little  difficulty  in  drawing  still  another 
eonclusion — ^namely,  that  he  has  had  much  illness,  of  a  kind  which 
compelled  passivity  of  body  and  even  of  mental  mood.     This  would 
account  in  great  part  for  the  mirror-like  quality  of  so  much  of  his 
poetry,  and  for  the  too  frequent  lack  of  the  accent  of  the  beating 
wing.     Something,  however,  must  still  be  allowed  to  temperament, 
especially  as  the  same  peculiar  passivity  appears  in  poems  which  are 
understood  to  have  been  by  Mr.  MacDonald's  deceased  brother.  But 
this  is  not  all.   We  are  again  going  no  further  than  Mr.  MacDonald's 
own  confidences,  more  or  less  direct,  carry  us,  when  we  refer  to  the 
immense  influence  which  his  early  training  in  Scotland,  and  his 
subsequent  history  in  England,  must  have  had  in  giving  his  mind  a 
twist  towards  direct  edification.    Look  at  the  Roadside  poems  in  this 
collection.   The  "  Child-mother  "  is  stimulating,  if  anything  on  earth 
ever  was.     Mr.  Martineau  has  defined  the  spirit  of  religion  to  con- 
sist in  "  looking  up  and  lifting  up,"  and  the  very  essence  of  it  is  in 
that  sweet  idyll,  but  without  a  word  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  so.    Now,  as  Aunt  Glegg  said,  "  Very  well,  that's  the  Dodson 
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sp^^t/'  by  which  we  mean  the  true  spirit  of  the  muses.  In  the  next 
in  merit  of  these  Roadside  poems,  namely,  ''  The  Wakeful  Sleeper,'' 
we  come  a  little  closer  to  ''  edification ; ''  but  still  the  beaaty  of 
the  story  itself,  and  its  boundless  suggestion,  are  not  blotted  or 
limited ;  for  the  last  two  verses  are  as  indefinite  as  either.  '^  The 
Sheep  and  the  Goat,"  again,  is  beautiful ;  but  such  words  as  '^  let 
priests  say  the  thing  they  please,"  strike  a  false  note.  In  others  of 
the  same  series  the  poetry  splits  sheer  upon  the  rock  of  edification 
or  conyentionality ;  and  the  same  peculiarity  which  makes  the  reader 
sometimes  say,  **  Here  are  imaginative  daia^  but  a  want  of  imagina- 
tive  action,"  exhibits  itself  in  a  too  great  tendency  to  *'  occasional " 
poetry. 

TVe  believe  then  that  illness  of  a  peculiar  kind,  prolonged  train- 
ing in  differing,  though  continuous,  schools  of  "edification,"  much 
susceptibility  to  social  influences  expressed  in  quintessential  farms,  and 
something  of  personal  temperament,  have,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
MacDon^d,  combined  to  this  result : — ^We  can  see  that  he  is 
primarily  a  poet ;  he  sometimes  reaches  that  perfection  of  poetic 
form  which  carries  with  it  the  infinite  suggestion  that  may  make  a 
small  poem  more  valuable  than  a  big  prose  book,  however  good. 
Yet  the  superiority,  in  point  of  force  and  profusion,  rests  with  his 
prose  works ;  and,  since  we  are  not  there  so  exacting  in  points  of 
artistic  form,  we  see  less  of  his  shortcomings  than  we  do  in  his 
poetical  writings.  This  may  seem,  to  impatient  people,  a  very  com- 
plex verdict,  but  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  states,  or 
at  least  contains,  the  truth  upon  the  question  at  issue. 

The  prose  writings  generally  of  Mr.  MacDonald,  firom  "  David 
Elginbrod  "  onwards,  are  not  before  us.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  variety  of  effect  if  they  had  been,  for  ihe  field  of  comment  in.  his 
more  finely  imaginative  writings  is  not  wide.  Of  his  wide — and 
always  genuine — culture,  and  of  the  varied  apprehensiveness  of  his 
mind,  we  should  speak  more  easily  in  dealing  with  his  prose.  It 
may  be  a  hazardous  thing  to  say,  but  he  reminds  us  more  of  Men- 
delssohn than  of  any  tcriter.  We  have  already  hinted  that  we  take 
his  genius  to  be,  on  the  whole,. the  flower  of  certain  spiritual  tend- 
encies of  our  time,  and  a  very  beautiful  and  fragrant  flower  it  is. 
In  the  dainty  little  casket  which  shuts  over  these  ten  volumes  there 
is  more  of  a  talismanic  virtue  than  the  reader  will  appropriate  in  a 
lifetime. 

Henby  Holbbagh. 
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"  I  hold  Drery  uuii  to  be  a  debtor  to  his  profeuioD ;  from  the  which,  as  num  of 
coane  do  seek  to  receive  coontoiuuice  and  profit,  bo  ought  they  of  dutj'  t«  endeavour 
UwmnUeabjwk^of  imeiid*  tobeahelp  and  oriuiment  thenuuto." 

Bacon. — Xaximt  of  iht  Lau). 


rB  fact  tliat  theology  ought,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  make  a  part 
of  the  mental  trainrng  of  clergymen  is  widely,  though  not  um- 
Tereally,  acknowl^ged;  but  there  are  yery  many  schemes,  from 
the  lists  of  divinity  schools  and  examining  chaplains  to  the  more 
elaborate  recommendations  of  formal  treatises,  to  guide  the  young 
ecclesiastio  in  the  selection  of  books. 

No  doabt,  theological  study  in  England  is  in  a  highly  unsatisfac- 
tory condition,  and  can  hardly  be  said  even  to  exist.  Not  any 
serial,  magazine,  or  journal  devoted  solely  to  this  vast  and  interest- 
ing pursuit,  whatever  may  have  been  its  school,  has  succeeded  in 
maintaining  a  footing.  If  not  subsidized  it  has  died ;  if  subsidized, 
it  lingers  on  as  a  feeble  exotic,  incapable  of  vigorous  conticuance 
and  propagation. 

That  which  passes  here  for  scientific  theology  at  the  present  day  is 
father  minute  textual  criticism,  or  vague,  pietistic  declamation,  both 
of  them  holding  a  certain  position  in  the  field  of  divinity,  but  a 
merely  subordinate  and  ancillary  one,  no  more  to  be  confounded 
with  the  scope  of  the  main  subject  than  a  dissertatioa  on  enclitics, 
or  a  panegyric  of  Homer,  can  be  substituted  for  an  intelligent  grasp 
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of  the  moral,  religious,  political,  and  mental  development  of  ancient 
Greece. 

And  the  remarkable  inexactness  of  thought  and  paucity  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  very  terminology  of  divinity  prevalent  amongst 
the  great  mass  of  the  educated  public,  clerical  and  lay ;  the  current 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  its  axioms,  definitions,  and  postulates ;  nay, 
as  to  its  broadest  historical  facts,  might  seem  to  make  the  discussion 
of  the  theological  studies  of  the  clergy  a  matter  of  much  more  press- 
ing importance  than  that  which  I  have  adopted  as  my  theme. 

When  a  journal  of  such  high  position  as  the  Tiine%  can  air  its  own 
profound  ignorance,  and  presume  on  that  of  the  public  so  far  as 
to  define  the  well-known  term  "  Jansenism  "  as  meaning  "  attach- 
ing too  little  importance  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  observed  by  the 
Church,"  *  it  would  surely  seem  to  be  time  to  speak  up  for  theological 
study. 

But  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  common  sense  may  be  trusted  to 
make  its  way  in  the  long-run.  We  have  learnt,  by  no  means  too 
quickly,  that  soldiers  and  lawyers  both  need  some  exact  professional 
training  before  being  permitted  to  lead  troops  and  conduct  suits;  and 
we  may  be  very  certain  that  the  same  notion  will  at  last  obtain 
recognition  in  the  case  of  religious  teachers.  I  have  thus  no  fear 
upon  this  head. 

I  confess,  however,  to  a  very  strong,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  well- 
founded  apprehension  about  the  future  general  training  of  the 
English  clergy,  which  looks  as  though  on  the  brink  of  graver  perils 
than  the  existing  ones. 

What  I  mean  is  this.  Up  to  the  present  day  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Anglican  clergy  has  been  drawn  from  the  Universities,  and  the  tide 
of  literates  which  flowed  in  a  few  years  ago  has  for  the  time  some- 
what receded.  And  however  little  the  average  pass-man  may  have 
availed  himself  of  his  opportunities  of  culture,  yet  he  must  needs 
have  been  surrounded  for  several  years  of  his  life  with  an  intellectual 
atmosphere,  which  cannot  but  influence  his  subsequent  tastes  and 
habits,  and  produce  some,  at  least,  of  the  effects  of  higher  education. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  one  danger  has  come,  and  another  is 
near.  The  steady  change,  amounting  to  a  practical  revolution, 
which  has  affected  our  public  schools  and  Universities,  making 
athletics  and  physical  training  the  main  subject  of  study,  while 
science  and  literature  are  relegated  to  the  background,  and  puirsued, 
it  would  seem,  oven  by  their  few  votaries,  as  a  means  of  pecuniary 
gain  or  of  official  advancement,  rather  than  from  any  true  love  of 
learning,  makes  it  quite  possible  for  a  young  man  of  our  day  to 

*  Timct^  October  5,  1871)  p.  8,  foot-noto  to  first  colnmn. 
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attain  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  with  a  more  slender  stock  of 
knowledge,  literary  or  scientific,  than  might  fairly  be  looked  for  from 
a  skilled  artisan  in  the  higher  branches  of  manufacture. 

And  the  approaching  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England, 
attended,  as  it  is  sure  to  be,  with  more  or  less  sweeping  disendow- 
ment,  must  act  in  another  way  towards  a  similar  end.  For  the 
lowered  value  of  the  Church  as  a  profession  and  means  of  livelihood, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  material  wealth  of  the  country  increases  so 
fast  as  to  enlarge  the  gains  of  other  callings  indefinitely,  must  lead, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  to  the  diversion  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  from  the  Universities  to 
theological  colleges,  which  will  combine  a  shorter  and  more  technical 
ooorse  of  study  with  much  lower  expenses,  and  thus  bring  in  upon 
us,  almost  unawares,  that  Seminary  system  which  has  wrought  such 
untold  mischief  to  the  Churches  of  Continental  Europe. 

In  these  seminaries  the  divorce  between  the  clerical  and  the 
lay  mind  is  pursued  as  a  definite  aim,  with  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. The  yoimg  ecclesiastic  is  caught  very  early  indeed,  and 
sent  to  a  special  preparatory  diocesan  school,  called  a  Little  Seminary, 
and  intended  only  for  such  as  he,  and  is  drafted  thence  to  the  Great 
Seminary,  where  he  remains,  as  a  rule,  imtil  ordination.  He  emerges 
thence  and  goes  to  his  parish,  incomparably  more  familiar  with  the 
technicalities  of  his  profession  and  the  contents  of  a  certain  limited 
range  of  text-books  than  his  Anglican  brother,  but  with  no  ac- 
quaintance whatever  with  secular  politics,  philosophy,  science,  litera- 
ture, or  the  current  of  general  thought,  beyond  the  very  small  field 
he  has  been  permitted  to  survey  through  the  smoked  and  coloured 
glasses  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors. 

The  result,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  that  he  is  at  once  cut 
off  from  all  possibility  of  sympathy  with  the  educated  men  of  his 
flock.  He  has  not  encoimtered  the  future  landholder,  lawyer,  states- 
man, physician,  merchant,  official,  journalist,  in  daily  familiar  inter- 
course at  his  place  of  education,  and  when  suddenly  cast  out.  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  of  new  faces  and  new  ideas,  his  natural  instinct  is 
to  shrink  back  from  the  unaccustomed  glare  to  the  idols  of  his  cave, 
and  to  content  himself  with  sincere  but  narrow  denunciation  of  all 
secular  forms  of  thought,  and  with  repeating  his  seminary  lessons  to 
a  more  or  less  deferential  audience  of  women,  children,  and  peasants. 

There  is  another  side  of  this  evil  even  more  formidable.  I  mean 
that  which  exists  in  parts  of  Spain  and  South  Italy,  of  Russia  and 
Greece,  to  how  large  an  extent  I  cannot  say,  but  without  doubt 
appreciably — to  wit,  the  union  of  a  profound  acceptance  of  the 
Bupematural  side  of  Christianity  with  an  equally  profound  contempt 
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for  the  individual  Christian  minister.     It  is  commonly  suppoeed  by 
shallow  thinkers  that  the  erection  of  the  clergy  into  a  magical  caste 
(which  is  one  form  of  exaggerated  sacerdotalism),  must  lead  in- 
evitably to  gross  priestly  tyranny  over  the  whole  population  which 
accepts  the  position.     On  the  contrary,  all  evidence  shows  that  the 
result  is  in  such  cases  to  limit  the  influence  and  functions  of  the 
clergy  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  strictly  ceremonial  acts.     People 
resort  to  them  exactly  as  they  would  go  to  a  reputed  wizard  for  a 
charm,  but  not  for  advice,  not  for  consolation,  not  for  example.   They 
pay  a  medicine-man  to  propitiate,  on  their  behalf,  a  formidable  and 
possibly  malignant  fetish;  they  do  not  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  wise 
teacher  to  learn  lessons  of  practical  holiness.     The  Italian  bandit, 
who  has  a  regular  confessor  attached  to  his  gang,  and  who  devotes  a 
fixed  proportion  of  his  booty  to  the  altar  of  the  Madonna;  the 
Greek,  who  will  stab  a  man  without  hesitation,  but  would  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  touching  cheese  and  butter  after  Sexagesima  Sunday, 
illustrate  this  temper  of  mind,  whose  most  noteworthy  examples  are 
found  in  superstitious  criminals  like  Louis  XI.  and  Henry  HL  of 
France.     In  such  cases  religion  and  morality  are  forcibly  severed, 
and  the  clergy  socially  degraded  by  the  very  fact  of  their  hyper- 
professional  training,  which  gives  them  no  point  of  contact  with 
their  parishioners  outside  of  their  official  routine.     There  are  causes 
at  work  in  England  which  would  always,  no  doubt,  hold  this  condi* 
tion  of  things  in  check ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  any  method  of 
training  which  should  aim  at  turning  out  a  stereotyped  pattern  of 
clergyman,  informed  to  the  full,  if  you  will,  with  the  contents  of 
certain  books,  but  not  educated  at  all  in  the  sense  of  having  his  own 
natural  faculties  and  idiosyncrasy  drawn  out  or  developed,  would  so 
far  act  in  this  direction  as  to  destroy  the  wholesome,  general  influence 
which  a  respectable  body  of  religious  teachers  ought  fairly  to  exert 
on  society.    I  may  just  point  out  that  the  peril  would  not  be  avoided 
by  reducing  the  clergy  to  mere  exponents  of  certain  historical  and 
ethical  opinions,  and  rejecting  the  notion  of  their  possessing  any 
spiritual  powers  not  equally  enjoyed  by  the  lay  public ;  for  that 
condition  of  things  actually  exists  in  Protestant  Germany,  where,  as 
is  well  known,  the  Lutheran  and  Evangelical  ministers  have  absolutely 
no  social  influence  at  all,  whatever  respect  individuals  amongst  them 
may  win  by  their  learning,  eloquence,  or  virtue.      To  discuss  the 
causes  of  this  remarkable  fact  would  lead  me  too  far  from  my  subject, 
and  I  must  content  myself  with  barely  indicating  it. 

However,  there  is  one  accoimt  of  the  matter  which  will  in  part 
explain  the  resemblance  between  the  disesteem  of  the  Prussian 
burgher  and  the  Italian  peasant  for  their  religious  teachers.     It  is. 
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tliat  Christianity  is  a  life,  and  not  a  mere  bundle  of  dead  opinions, 
and  life  is  the  most  complex  of  ideas.  It  follows  that  the  science  of 
this  life  cannot  be  a  very  simple,  uniform,  and  rudimentary  branch 
of  knowledge,  although  the  main  truths  on  which  it  is  ultimately 
based  may  be  few  and  plain  enough,  and  almost  instinctively  acted 
oa  by  countless  persons,  wha  could  give  but  a  confused  explanation  of 
their  philosoidiical  character. 

Hence  it  follows  that  men  who  xmdertake  the  task  of  expounding 
this  idea,  of  teaching  the  laws  which  govern  this  life',  cannot  safely 
content  themselves  with  studying  only  one  set  of  its  conditions, 
however  integral  and  essential  they  may  be,  since  that  would  result 
in  a  one-sided  and  unequal  development.  In  other  words,  no  man 
can  become  a  theologian  by  the  perusal  of  theological  works  only, 
any  more  than  a  publicist  can  become  a  practical  statesman  by  the 
study  of  a  few  books  treating  of  abstract  political  systems.  This  law 
applies  universally  to  Christian  teachers,  but  more  especially  to 
Anglican  clergymen,  on  accoimt  of  their  very  peculiar  and  com- 
plicated social  position ;  imposing  on  them,  especially  in  country 
parishes,  a  midtitude  of  duties  and  offices  only  indirectly  connected 
with  their  ecclesiastical  character,  but  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
civil  life  of  their  flocks.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  half-priestly, 
half-secular  position  of  the  English  parish  priest  has  no  existing 
parallel  in  Christendom,  albeit  a  very  clever  copy  of  it  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Puritans  into  the  New  England  villages,  which  faded 
out  almost  within  living  memory.  Here,  where  it  still  flourishes  in 
several  thousands  of  places,  it  makes  a  mere  bookworm,  however 
learned  and  amiable,  of  exceedingly  small  efficacy  as  a  pastor,  and 
calls  for  a  more  practical  and  many-sided  type  of  man  to  approach  in 
any  degree  the  ideal  which  it  suggests.  The  occasions  on  which  the 
clergyman  appears  in  the  capacity  of  teacher,  whether  in  the  pulpit 
or  Uie  schoolroom,  are  much  fewer  than  those  on  which  he  has  some 
other  office  to  discharge  on  behalf  of  his  parishioners ;  and  even  if  it 
were  possiUe,  which  I  strenuously  deny,  for  him  to  teach  efiectively 
from  a  stock  of  merely  technical  reading,  it  is  altogether  out  of  his 
power  to  acquit  himself  of  his  duties  as  a  leading  citizen — often  the 
only  leading  citizen  of  his  neighbourhood — without  taking  a  very 
much  wider  range. 

I  forbear  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  value  of  equable 
development  to  his  own  mind  and  happiness,  the  resources 
it  provides  in  the  absence  of  educated  companionship,  the 
Inroader  and  nobler  views  it  enables  him  to  take  of  questions  of  the 
day.  All  these  advantages  are  equally  true  of  every  class  and 
calling ;  but  the  text  on  which  I  desire  to  insist  is  that  a  wide  and 
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varied  course  of  secular  reading  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  and 
practical  utility  to  a  clergyman  as  any  of  his  more  strictly  pro- 
fessional studies.  If  this  fact  were  clearly  recognised  by  the  clergy 
at  large,  if  it  were  acted  on  in  our  theological  colleges,  and  by  oar 
bishops  and  their  examining  chaplains,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for 
me  to  dilate  upon  it ;  but  I  can  discover  no  evidence  that  such  is  the 
case.  Take,  for  instance,  the  well-known  lectures  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Blunt  on  the  "  Duties  of  the  Parish  Priest."  They  are  pains- 
taking, learned;  shrewd,  practical ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  hint  in  the 
three  lectures  specially  devoted  to  the  "Reading  of  the  Parish 
Priest "  to  imply  that  non-theological  studies  are  of  much  value. 
Of  course  this  may  very  naturally  have  arisen  from  his  addressing 
University  men  who  had  access  to  a  wide  and  liberal  education,  and 
of  whom  it  might  be  hoped  that  they  would  carry  on  in  after  life 
the  literary  tastes  and  habits  they  had  presumably  acquired  in  their 
collegiate  career.  I  am  afraid  this  was  taking  far  too  sangoine  a 
view  of  the  matter,  for  we  know  tolerably  well  what  the  acquirements 
of  an  ordinary  pass-man  are ;  but  even  if  the  Professor  was  right  as 
regards  his  own  audience,  it  is  clear  that  a  different  canon  would 
have  to  be  laid  down  for  Hterates. 

What  the  actual  facts  are  may,  I  think,  be  gathered  from  the 
following  account  given  to  me  by  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
versatile  of  English  clergymen.  He  was  present  at  a  ruridiaconal 
meeting  in  his  diocese  a  couple  of  years  ago,  which  was  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  clerics,  all,  or  nearly  all,  I  believe,  University 
men.  They  had  a  subject  to  discuss,  and  it  so  happened  that 
it  was  "  Clerical  Reading."  The  first  speaker  observed  that  there 
was  one  book  which  clergymen  should  study,  and  it  was  enough. 
He  need  hardly  say  that  he  meant  the  Bible.  A  second,  assenting 
in  the  main  to  this  proposition,  said  that  he  could  add  another 
suggestion  to  his  reverend  brother's  admirable  one,  namely,  that 
they  should  read  the  hearts  of  their  parishioners.  A  third  gentle- 
man got  up  to  observe  that  he  found  the  Cornhill  Magazine  and 
Macmillan  very  pleasant  reading,  and  acceptable  to  the  ladies  of 
the  parsonage ;  and  after  a  few  other  equally  valuable  contributions 
to  thought  had  been  made,  the  president  closed  the  discussion  by 
observing  that  he  had  heard,  though  he  did  not  know  from  actual 
perusal,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  in  a  book  called  the  "  Summa  " 
of  Thomas  Aquinas. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  state  of  culture  disclosed  in  this 
wise  is  the  rule  in  all  other  English  dioceses,  though  there  are 
certainly  some  more  backward  than  that  wherein  this  took  place, 
but  I  am  afraid  the  standard  is  lamentably  low  everywhere.  My 
own  hap  has  taken  me  into  a  great  many  parsonages  and  a  great 
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many  curates'  lodgings,  and  I  always  go  instinctively  to  the  books. 
Ab  a  broad  general  rule,  having  of  course  several  conspicuous  and 
some  brilliant  exceptions,  the  library  consists  of  the  volumes  crudely 
picked  up  in  undergraduate  years,  the  text-books  recommended  by 
the  particular  lecturers  or  examining  chaplains  under  whom  the 
clergyman  has  proceeded  to  ordination,  a  stray  novel  or  two,  and  a 
few  sermons.  And  I  remember  stiU  with  some  amusement  the 
simple  bewilderment  expressed  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  in 
my  first  curacy,  by  a  clergyman  holding  a  very  high  scholastic 
position  (and  therefore  presumably  of  unusual  culture)  when  he  saw 
amongst  my  books  some  of  the  old  French  chroniclers,  such  as 
Froissart,  Monstrelet,  Comines,  and  Brant6me,  and  also  some  volumes 
of  philology  and  folk-lore.  It  was  not  surprise  at  a  raw  deacon 
having  books  of  the  kind,  but  astonishment  at  the  works  themselves, 
and  I  could  not  help  drawing  my  conclusions. 

But  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Anglican  clergy  consists  of 
about  twenty  thousand  members,  and  in  so  large  a  nimiber  we  must 
expect  a  considerable  proportion  of  slender  capacities  and  narrow 
cultivation.  I  rather  marvel,  considering  the  whole  question,  at 
the  high  average  they  maintaiu,  and  the  favou^rable  result  they  yield 
when  compared  with  members  of  the  other  learned  professions. 

It  must  be  remembered,  when  estimating  the  intellectual  level  of 
lawyers  and  physicians,  that  there  are  circimistances  in  their  case 
which  aid  their  development  in  special  directions.  The  barrister,  in 
the  first  place,  is  of  necessity  a  worker  in  great  cities,  chiefly  London 
itself.  His  occupations  compel  him  to  be  constantly  mixing  with 
shrewdy  practical  men,  against  whom  he  has  incessantly  to  be 
measuring  his  own  wits  in  serious  combat.  And  his  ability  in  so 
doing,  whether  as  pleader  or  chamber-lawyer,  fixes,  as  a  rule,  and 
in  the  absence  of  powerfid  backing,  his  professional  success  and 
social  position.  His  incentives  are  obvious,  and  he  is  paid  in  the 
long  run  by  results.  Hence  the  rising  lawyer  is  very  keen  and 
shrewd  in  a  special  pursuit,  and  often  displays  admirable  sagacity 
and  acumen.  But,  as  a  rule,  he  is  narrow,  technical,  incapable 
of  broad  philosophic  or  statesmanlike  views  of  a  question,  and  hide- 
bound by  precedent,  however  absurd  or  inconsistent.  And  if  this 
criticism  be  true  of  the  average  successful  lawyer,  we  shall  find 
the  standard  still  further  lowered  if  wc  add  in  the  imsuccessful  ones, 
who  have  failed  from  indolence,  incapacity,  and  sometimes  from 
sheer  misfortune,  to  make  any  mark  in  their  profession.  Further, 
even  then,  to  at  all  equalize  the  numbers  of  the  two  callings  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  we  should  be  obliged  to  count  the  solicitors 
and  attorneys  also,  and  when  wc  have  added  all  the  really  able  men 
of  business  from  amongst  them  to  the  minority  of  brief-holding  bar- 
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listers,  wc  should  find  the  total,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  fisir  Bmaller 
than  that  of  able  and  educated  clergymen. 

The  same  is  true,  though  not  in  so  very  marked  a  degree,  of 
medical  men ;  for  in  their  case  also  the  lustre  of  the  pTofesnoa  is 
derived  from  a  small  number  of  yery  eminent  persons,  behind  whom 
is  ranked  a  large  body  of  safe,  respectable,  and  fairly  able  practitioiien, 
while  in  their  rear  again  we  find  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
doctors  and  surgeons  who  have  got  into  a  rut,  and  have  neither 
mastered  the  medical  science  of  a  former  day,  nor  attempted  to  keep 
pace  with  fresh  discoveries.  In  one  particular,  however,  medical 
men  contrast  most  favourably  with  clergj^men.  I  mean  their  Bupport 
of  several  professional  memoirs  and  journals,  apart  from  their  pro- 
fessional newspapers,  whereas  there  is  now  no  theological  magazine 
of  merit  existing  in  England.  The  average  doctor,  therefore,  knows 
the  technicalities  of  his  profession  better  than  the  average  dergyman ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  as  holds  in  the  case  of  the  lawyer,  namely, 
that  he  is  paid  by  results,  so  that  his  income  and  position  depend 
wholly  upon  his  tedinical  skill  and  practical  snooeas,  while,  from  liie 
intangible  nature  of  moral  labours,  it  would  be  perfectly  impossftle 
to  apply  any  such  test  to  the  work  of  a  clergyman.  We  might 
tabulate  with  perfect  ease  the  number  <^  servioes  hdd,  sermons 
preached,  pastoral  visits  made,  and  school  lectures  delivered  by  any 
parish  priest,  but  we  should  not  thereby  obtain  any  more  lOeirtBin 
result  than  the  display  of  a  given  quantity  of  physaoal  activity, 
which  might  or  might  not  have  been  attended  with  spiritual  benefit 
to  those  amongst  whom  it  was  exercised. 

With  regard  to  the  bodies  of  journalists  and  men  of  aoienoe,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  their  ranks  are  largely  recruited  from  amongst 
tiie  clerg}%  it  is  plain  that  their  numbers  ai*e  much  too  small  to  admit 
<^  comparison  with  a  class  amounting  to  twenty  thousand.  They 
are,  of  nepessity,  the  picked  men  of  a  particular  stamp,  and  yet  tlie 
eminent  examples  amongst  them  both  do  not  amount  to  fifty  peracmfi, 
all  told.  Add  together,  then,  all  the  really  able  lawyers,  physioians, 
journalists,  and  men  of  science,  and,  man  for  man,  the  English  clergy 
will  be  able  to  produce  persons  of  equal  abilities  and  learning,  while, 
I  feel  well  assured,  the  ecclesiastical  rank  and  file  will  more  than 
bear  comparison  with  the  rest  of  what  are  somewhat  playfully  called 
the  educated  classes. 

How  is  it,  then,  if  this  defence  be  at  all  based  on  fact,  that  the 
current  of  popular  literature  sets  in  the  direction  of  -  intellectual 
depreciation  of  the  clergy  P 

The  reasons  are  various,  but  not  numerous.  First  stands  that 
which  I  have  already  implied,  but  not  explicitly  stated,  that  people 
compare  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  other  callings  wit^  the 
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whole  body  of  the  clergy,  or  more  frequently  with  the  clerical  staff  of 
iheir  own  parish. 

Just  so,  when  Mr.  Spurgeon's  star  first  arose  on  the  homiletic 
horizon,  the  question  was  widely  and  repeatedly  asked,  why  the 
CSharch  of  England  could  not  produce  such  preachers  as  the  I^on- 
oonformists.  It  never  occurred  to  the  querists  to  put  the  further 
inquiries  as  to  whether  Nonconformists  themselves  had  any  more 
Sporgeons  than  one,  or  whether  the  Church  did  not  possess  preachers 
as  good,  or  better,  albeit  fundamentally  different  in  style.  A  man 
who  was  an  exception  then,  and  who  has  remained  an  exception  ever 
smoe,  in  spite  of  a  host  of  imitators,  was  compared  with  average 
preachers  of  no  particular  power,  and  a  hasty  inference  drawn  forth- 
with. This  error  can  be  corrected  only  by  comparing  leader  with 
leader,  or  private  with  private,  which  is  too  troublesome  a  task  for 
(wdiiiary  critics. 

The  second  reason  for  the  charge  of  mental  inferiority  is  due  to 
the  attitude  assumed  towards  Christianity  by  a  certain  section  of  the 
students  of  physical  science.  Led  by  the  character  of  their 
researdies  to  a  strong  realization  of  the  uniform  and  relentless 
working  of  natural  laws,  they  turn  with  impatience  from  the  super- 
natural, and,  above  all,  the  miraculous  element  of  Christianity ;  and 
iheii,  rushing  with  eminently  unscientific  boldness  and  haste  to  the 
decision  of  intricate  logical,  ethical,  and  i^iritual  problems  to  which 
they  have  never  given  steady  thought,  they  deal  out  their  excom- 
monioating  ban  of  stupidity  and  folly  upon  the  clergy  who  hold  by 
miradeSy  with  as  much  genuine  fanaticism  and  bigotry  as  their 
oj^nents  can  retaliate  with  the  charge  of  unbelief  and  atheism. 
And  in  the  present  temper  of  society  the  scientific  anathema  is  more 
dbrill  and  ear-piercing  than  the  clerical  one,  and  is  more  readily 
eeheed  by  the  public  press. 

The  third  reason  is  analogous,  but  has  to  do  with  politics  rather 
than  with  science,  as  the  cry  comes  from  those  who  look,  and  with 
some  justice,  on  the  clergy  as  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  very  rapid  and 
sweeping  changes  in  the  framework  of  English  society. 

But  it  is  the  fourth  reason,  which  one  scarcely  ever  hears  of,  save 
in  an  epigrammatic  sneer,  or  a  satirical  essay,  which  has  more  to  do 
with  the  matter  than  the  three  others  put  together. 

It  is  that  the  clergy,  mainly  from  causes  quite  outside  their  own 
control,  are  compelled  to  associate  chiefly  with  women  and  children, 
and  that  the  shamefully  low  standard  of  the  education  of  English- 
women makes  their  habitual  society  anything  but  a  whetstone  to  the 
edge  of  the  intellect.  Hence  the  truth  underlying  Sydney  Smith's 
classification  of  the  sexes  as  three — men,  women,  and  curates.  This 
is  not  a  matter  depending  on  the  question  of  clerical  celibacy,  for  the 
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same  peculiarity  is  noticeable  amongst  the  French  clergy,  while  the 
emphatic  language  of  Mgr.  Dupanloup  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
M.  Sauvestre  on  the  other,  in  his  pamphlet  '^Sur  les  Genoux  de 
I'Eglise/'  teaches  us  that  Frenchwomen,  albeit  as  a  rule  superior  to 
our  countrywomen  in  social  tact,  conversational  power,  and  business 
abilities,  are  quite  as  ill  off  in  all  that  regards  the  training  of  their 
higher  mental  faculties. 

Now  you  will  observe  that  this  rule  does  not  hold  good  of  any  of 
the  other  educated  professions  which  I  have  been  contrasting  with 
the  clergy.  Lawyers  deal  exclusively,  or  nearly  so,  with  men. 
Physicians  have  almost  as  much  to  do  with  men  as  with  women* 
Journalists  and  physicists  address  themselves  almost  entirely  to  a 
male  public,  and  therefore,  even  when  the  subjects  which  they  treat 
are,  so  to  speak,  sexless,  and  the  writer's  power  of  dealing  with  tJiem 
by  no  means  exceptionally  great,  yet  there  is  necessarily  a  masculine 
tone  in  their  language,  a  masculine  vigour  in  their  ideas  ;  while  the 
clerical  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  is  apt  to  be  imperceptibly  effemi- 
nized  (quite  as  much  to  the  injury  of  women  as  of  any  one  else),  and 
thus  to  excite  a  certain  feeling  of  contempt,  not  always  just,  but 
closely  analogous  to  the  irritation  which  is  sometimes  aroused  by  the 
sight  of  able-bodied  young  men  measuring  out  laces  and  ribbons 
behind  a  counter,  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  calling  for  stalwart 
arms  to  do  very  different  work. 

Now,  so  far  as  this  sentiment  involves  loss  of  general  influence, 
which  it  does  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  an  evil  to  be  earnestly 
striven  against  by  the  clergy,  on  behalf  of  the  cause  intrusted  to 
their  care.  The  original  difficulty  must  continue,  for  the  sufficiently 
simple  reason  that  the  ordinary  work  of  men  calls  them  away  daily 
to  places  whither  the  religious  teacher  cannot  very  readily  nor  wisely 
follow  them — to  the  shop,  the  counting-house,  the  courts,  the  parade- 
ground,  the  market,  the  field ;  whereas  women  and  children,  being 
more  home-keeping,  are  also  more  accessible  throughout  the  day  to 
a  visitor.  And  when  men  return  in  the  evening  wearied  after  toil, 
the  time  is  unfavourable  for  dealing  with  them.  The  practical  result 
is,  that  the  clergyman  sees  little  of  his  male  parishioners  except  in 
church  on  Sunday,  the  very  day  when  his  own  special  occupations 
prevent  him  from  doing  much  visiting,  and  then  he  gets  up  into 
the  pulpit  to  give  counsel,  comfort,  instruction,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  people  touching  whoso  needs,  troubles,  doubts,  and  the  like,  he  is 
either  entirely  ignorant,  or  supplied  with  very  imperfect  and  second^ 
hand  information.     The  effect  is  familiar : — 

**  An'  I  hallus  coomed  to  'a  choorch  ufoor  moj'  Sally  wur  dead, 
An*  'eerd  un  a  bummin*  awaay  loiko  a  buzzard-clock  ower  my  'cad, 
An'  I  niyor  knaw'd  whot  a  mean'd  but  I  thowt  a  'ad  summut  to  eaiiy, 
An'  I  thowt  a  said  whot  a  owt  to  'a  laid  an'  I  coomed  awaay." 
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There  is  a  partial  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  necessarily  no 
more  than  partial,  but  certainly  a  measure  of  great  and  lasting 
improvementy  which  is,  that  the  clergyman,  debarred,  or  at  least 
checked,  from  much  personal  contact  with  men,  should  bring  his  mind 
into  contact  with  masculine  intellects  in  his  library.  And  as  the  men 
he  desires  to  influence  are  not  all  clergymen  like  himself,  it  follows 
at  once  that  secular  books  ought  to  form  a  very  large  part  of  his 
reading,  since  in  this  wise  he  can  gain  some  insight  into  the  temper 
of  those  with  whom  he  has  to  deal ;  and  by  taking  care  to  make 
this  reading  wide,  and  inclusive  of  much  from  which  he  profoundly 
dissents,  he  will  materially  enlarge  his  induction,  and  correct  that 
narrowness  and  incapacity  for  seeing  more  than  one  side  of  a  question, 
which  are  the  bane  of  rural  life  everywhere,  and  not  less  of  the 
country  parson  than  of  his  agricultural  neighbours. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  make  it  plain  that  if  a  clergyman's 
male  parishioners  know  and  care  very  little  about  theological  ques- 
tions, and  the  clergyman  himself  knows  or  cares  little  about  secular 
ones,  there  is  not  any  point  of  contact  through  which  any  electric 
influence  from  his  sermons  can  penetrate  their  minds.  He  will 
simply  be  talking  an  unknown  tongue,  and  though  decorum  and 
habit  may  keep  them  in  their  seats,  yet  they  might  as  well,  so  far 
as  intellectual  or  spiritual  profit  is  concerned,  be  listening  to  a  Finnish 
bard  reading  the  Kalewala  in  its  original  language.  The  first  and 
most  important  part  of  a  clergyman's  secular  studies,  therefore,  is 
that  which  familiarizes  him  with  the  topics  which  interest  or  affect 
his  people. 

The  rural  parson  ought  to  acquaint  himself  with  all  the  details  of 
farming,  even  if  there  be  no  glebe  to  give  him  a  personal  feeling  for 
the  subject,  because  men  will  always  naturally  argue  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  and  if  ploughmen,  shepherds,  and  field-labourers 
onoe  discover  that  their  clergyman  does  not  know  a  crop  of  wheat  from 
one  of  oats,  nor  a  Southdown  sheep  from  a  Scotch  one,  their  respect 
for  his  understanding  will  be  seriously  lowered,  and  they  will  more 
than  doubt  his  knowledge  in  other  particulars,  because  he  is  so 
ignorant  of  what  to  them  is  familiar  and  simple.  And  a  yet  graver 
(Ufficulty  than  this  lies  behind — namely,  that  in  his  turn  he  will 
altogether  fail  to  understand  their  needs,  because  he  is  unacquainted 
with  all  that  makes  the  staple  of  their  lives.  The  same  rule  applies 
even  more  forcibly  to  the  clergy  in  manufacturing  towns,  because  of 
the  greater  shrewdness  and  keener  susceptibility  of  the  skilled 
mechanic  as  compared  with  the  agricultural  labourer.  It  may  seem 
the  merest  common-place  to  urge  such  obvious  counsel,  but  as  a 
fScust,  I  know  that  much  harm  comes  from  habitually  neglecting  it, 
while  those  who  would  learn  what   additional  weight  is  given  to 
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religious  teaching  when  coming  from  the  lips  of  one  who  has  proved 
himself  a  wise  and  helpful  adviser  in  secular  concerns,  can  do  no 
better  than  study  the  memoirs  of  that  true  king  of  men,  John 
Frederick  Oberlin,  pastor  of  the  Ban  de  la  Eoche.  And  although 
his  peculiar  glory  as  the  civilizer  of  a  semi-barbarous  district  can 
rarely  be  attained  by  the  clergy  of  a  highly  civilized  country,  no  one 
will  pretend  that  the  state  of  our  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
poor  is  such  as  to  need  no  amelioration  through  the  agency  of  Chris- 
tian ministers. 

After  establishing  this  community  of  idea  and  s}rmpathy,  the  next 
step  of  importance  is  to  find  a  common  method  of  expression ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  couch  our  teaching  in  a  tongue  understanded  of  the 
people — to  wit,  plain,  vigorous,  racy,  idiomatic  English.  Now,  a 
knowledge  of  this  tongue,  in  all  its  variety,  flexibility,  and  beauty, 
does  not  come  by  nature  any  more  than  other  studies  of  complex  and 
extensive  subjects.  It  is  only  in  very  recent  times,  indeed,  that  a 
glimmering  of  this  truth  has  dawned  on  a  few  of  the  schoolmasters 
of  England,  and  that  they  have  begun  to  ask  why  the  best  years  of 
many  boys'  lives  should  be  devoted  to  obtaining  an  imperfect 
smattering  of  a  very  few  authors  of  the  factitious  and  second-hand 
age  of  Latin  literature,  while  Ohaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Marlowe, 
Herbert,  Milton,  Pope,  and  Goldsmith,  the  long  range  of  essayists 
from  Earle  to  De  Quincey,  the  historians  from  Lord  Bemers'  most 
delightful  version  of  Froissart  to  Mr.  Freeman's  fresh  portraiture  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  are  barely  the  shadows  of  names  to  the  upper 
forms  of  our  public  schools.  Sterne's  saying  is  for  once  true :  '*  They 
manage  these  things  better  in  France."  Whatever  a  French  boy  of 
the  higher  classes  may  leave  unlearnt,  whatever  grave  defects  may 
be  observable  in  the  training  he  receives,  at  any  rate  he  is  obliged 
to  learn  his  own  language  thoroughly  at  school  and  college,  and 
whether  he  can  construe  Virgil  and  Horace  or  not,  he  is  at  least 
familiar  with  Racine,  Corneille,  and  Moliere,  and  knows  far  more 
about  the  later  history  of  his  country,  of  the  wonderful  career  of 
revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  conquest,  than  the  British  lad  of 
similar  rank  does  of  the  counter  efforts  by  which  the  tide  was  turned 
back — by  which  the  glories  and  successes  of  Marengo,  Rivoli,  and 
Austerlitz  were  shadowed  and  blighted  at  Aboukir,  Trafalgar, 
Talavera,  Vittoria,  and  Waterloo. 

So  long  as  the  English  master  at  a  school  was  looked  on  as  prac- 
tically on  a  level  with  the  drill-sergeant  or  the  steward,  it  was 
unlikely  that  boys  should  hold  the  subject  he  taught  in  very  high 
esteem,  and  to  this  cause,  amongst  others,  may  be  attributed  that 
fatal  obscurity,  pomposity,  and  technicality  of  diction  which  have 
deformed   and  enfeebled  English   sermonizing  for  the    last  three 
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oentaries.  When  one  examines  the  writings  of  Anglican  divines  of 
the  Stuart  and  Hanoverian  periods — even  such  eminent  orators  as 
Ltnoelot  Andrewes^  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Robert  Souths  with  such 
leaser  names  as  TiUotson,  Jortin,  and  Sherlock — ^it  is  impossible  to 
hdp  wondering  if  they  ever  thought  about  the  text  which  speaks 
of  preaching  tiiie  Gospel  to  the  poor.  To  have  done  so  seems 
thnmghoat  that  period  as  rare  an  achievement  as  the  others  grouped 
in  the  aame  sentence — restoring  sight  to  the  blind,  cleansing  lepers, 
casting  oat  devils,  and  raising  the  dead.  The  faults  are  generally 
three  in  number — first,  lack  of  perspicuity,  and  a  preference  for  long, 
involyedy  over-loaded  sentences,  as  against  simple,  direct,  and  terse 
0068 ;  secondly,  the  employment  of  a  learned  dialect,  which,  if  not 
actually  bristling  with  Greek  and  Latin  quotations,  was,  and  is, 
chiefly  made  up  of  imperfectly  naturalized  words  of  classical  origin, 
moat  rare  even  in  secular  writers,  save  such  exceptionally  quaint 
ones  as  Burton  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne ;  and  thirdly,  the  employ- 
ment of  an  esoteric  tongue  even  within  this  one,  a  hieratic  hiero- 
glyphic superadded  to  the  demotic,  by  the  use  of  technical  expres- 
nons  of  scientific  theology  (couched,  moreover,  in  a  formal  archaic 
style,  intended  as  an  imitation  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible)  instead  of  those  simpler  equivalents  which  the  iminstructed 
daaaes  might  hope  to  understand. 

I  confess  that  the  moment  I  hear  the  now  obsolescent  word 
"  brethren,"  for  example,  in  the  pulpit,  I  at  once  expect  a  flood  of 
Johnsonese  instead  of  English ;  I  anticipate  the  preacher's  use  of  a 
number  of  technical  phrases,  such  as  "justification,"  ''satisfaction," 
"  atonement,"  "  inspiration,"  "  neologian,"  and  the  like,  not  one  of 
which  conveys  the  vaguest  idea  to  an  average  artisan,  small  shop- 
keeper, or  field-labourer,  and  I  give  up  all  hope  of  listening  to  a 
plain  Gospel  for  plain  people. 

There  is  only  one  cure  for  this  salient  and  general  defect,  and 
that  is  a  wide  study  of  English  literature,  that  men  may  learn  what 
are  the  real  powers  of  their  native  tongue,  and  not  suppose  it  in- 
capable of  expressing  any  necessary  meaning  unless  it  be  transferred 
into  a  bastard  Latin,  interlarded  with  scraps  of  doubtful  French. 

One  piece  of  advice  which  is  often  heard  of  late  on  this  head  is 
such  sheer  nonsense  that  it  is  well  to  put  in  a  word  of  warning 
against  it.  We  are  told  that  the  true  remedy  is  to  speak  and  write 
what  our  counsellors  are  pleased  to  call  '*  Saxon  English."  Now  it 
very  often  happens  that  Teutonic  words  in  our  tongue,  without  having 
dropped  entirely  out  of  sight  and  use,  are  less  generally  employed  and 
understood  than  Romance  ones.  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  many 
examples,  but  I  think  you  will  allow  that  an  ordinary  church-goer 
would  know  better  what  you  meant  by  a  "  traveller,"  or  "  doctor," 
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or  "sacrament,"   or   an  "anniversary,"  than  by  a  "wayfarer,"  a 
"leech,"  a  "housel,"  or  a  "year's  mind." 

The  soundest  rule  is  to  take  the  most  current  words  that  may  be 
found,  and  to  use  as  little  ornament  of  language  as  may  be,  leaving 
beauty  to  depend  on  simplicity  of  style  and  ornament  of  idea.  We 
have  two  contemporary  illustrations  ready  to  hand  of  the  worst 
possible  English  style,  and  what  is  not  very  far  from  the  best.  The 
former  may  be  found  in  the  sensational  leaders  of  the  Daily  Telegraphy 
the  latter  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Bright,  which  are  admirably  worth 
study,  even  by  those  who  most  dissent  from  his  political  views,  by 
reason  of  their  mingled  plainness  and  dignity,  their  remarkable  and 
sustained  vigour,  and  their  far  from  rare  instances  of  peculiar  felicity 
of  diction. 

Of  course,  such  a  rule  involves,  as  I  have  implied,  the  habitual 
avoidance  of  set  and  technical  phraseology  in  the  pulpit,  and  thus 
the  abandonment  of  a  long-cherished  tradition,  so  deeply  rooted  in 
many  clerical  minds,  that  they  experience  a  shock  and  more  than 
suspect  irreverence  when  they  hear  religious  things  treated  in  the 
language  and  tone  of  ordinary  life  and  conversation.  And  yet  the 
habit  of  estimating  the  practical  value  of  a  sermon  by  the  number 
of  comminuted  Scripture  texts  it  may  hold  suspended  in  its  turbid 
stream,  and  by  the  superficial  resemblance  it  may  thus  present  to 
the  diction  of  the  Pauline  epistles  (a  resemblance  no  deeper  nor  truer 
than  that  of  a  school-boy's  nonsense  verses  to  the  ^neid),  not  only 
produces  unintelligibility,  but  very  often  arouses  in  the  minds  of 
shrewd  reasoners  a  doubt  whether  discourses  so  far  removed  in  style 
and  expression  from  the  language  of  the  street  and  market,  can  have 
any  real  bearing  on  man's  daily  life  outside  the  walls  of  churches, 
find  whether  the  preacher  has  any  vital  belief  in  tenets  which  seem 
never  to  allow  him  in  the  pulpit  to  be  the  plain-spoken  man  he  is 
;all  through  the  week  on  topics  of  worldly  interest. 

Such  a  mode  of  preaching,  looking  to  technical  phraseology  alone, 
^nd  not  to  clearness  of  idea  or  force  of  application,  is  purely 
mechanical  and  superstitious,  and  can  only  be  ranked  with  the 
method  of  treatment  employed  by  some  Arab  physicians,  who  write 
their  prescription  out  on  a  piece  of  paper  or  parchment,  and  then 
washing  the  ink  off  in  a  cup  of  water,  give  the  fluid  to  their  patient 
to  drink,  in  lieu  of  the  healing  drugs  which  they  had  perfunctorily 
set  down  in  manuscript. 

The  root  of  this  error  is  not  to  be  sought  in  any  special  form  of 
religious  opinion,  although  certain  schools  are  notably  more  prone 
to  it  than  others.  It  arises  from  ^the  widespread  confusion  between 
preaching  and  teaching.  In  strictness,  the  preacher  is  a  herald  sent 
out  by  authority  to  proclaim  a  new  edict  which  it  is  necessary  to 
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make  widely  public ;  and  in  this  sense  the  Gospel  can  be  preached 
only  to  persons  hitherto  ignorant  of  its  existence.  Once  they  have 
listened  to  the  proclamation,  and  have  in  any  measure  signified  their 
willingness  to  accept  it,  the  office  of  the  preacher  is  ended,  and  that 
of  the  teacher  begins,  to  explain,  amplify,  and  show  the  practical 
application  of  the  new  law — its  bearing  on  the  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions  of  those  whom  it  affects. 

Hence  it  is  plain  that  in  an  ordinary  congregation  of  a  Christian 
place  of  worship  preaching  has  no  place,  and  therefore  that  the 
habit,  ingrained  amongst  men  of  more  sections  than  one,  of  perpetu- 
ally digging  at  the  foimdations  of  belief,  and  never  attempting  to 
raise  any  structure  upon  them,  is  unwise  and  unpractical. 

All  that  is  necessary  in  a  herald  who  has  merely  to  deliver  a 
message,  written  or  verbal,  is  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  his 
task,  and  intelligence  enough  to  retain  in  his  memory  the  name  of 
the  sender,  the  terms  of  the  commission,  and  the  name  of  the  person 
to  whom  he  is  sent.  And  if  such  were  the  case  with  Christian 
ministers,  it  would  be  needless  to  exact  higher  qualifications  from 
them  than  those  of  a  postman  or  errand-boy. 

But  their  task  is  a  much  more  onerous  and  difficult  one,  as  is  fitly 
symbolized  in  Scripture  by  the  figures  of  a  steward  intrusted  witk 
the  management  and  disbursement  of  his  master's  property ;  of  an 
ambassador  sent  to  discuss  the  terms  of  peace  and  alliance  widi 
aliens,  enemies,  or  rebels ;  of  a  teacher  bound  to  watch  over  and 
further  the  development  of  his  pupils  from  tender  infancy  to  adult 
manhood. 

Therefore  their  study  of  literature  has  a  much  wider  scope,  a  much< 
loftier  goal,  than  that  of  mere  fluency  and  clearness  of  expression, 
valuable  as  such  qualities  are  in  a  teacher,  for  it  has  to  deal  with  all 
the  manifold  and  intricate  ramifications  of  human  life  in  every 
aspect.  If  theology  be  what  she  has  been  called — ^the  queen  of 
sciences — she  can  vindicate  her  right  to  the  throne  and  crown  only 
by  proving  that  all  other  branches  of  human  knowledge  are  her 
bom  subjects ;  and  she  can  give  this  proof  only  by  showing  the 
world  that  every  one  of  them  is  actively  pressed  into  her  service,, 
and  that  no  domain  of  the  intellect  or  practical  energy  of  man  is' 
exempt  from  her  supreme  jurisdiction. 

Nor  can  this  be  effected  by  taking  for  granted  that  it  must  happen 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  can  be  achieved  on  no  other  terms  than 
those  of  the  teachers  of  theology  recognising  the  co-ordination  of 
all  truths,  their  intimate  imion  with  one  another,  their  gradual 
progress  from  primary  and  simple  elements  to  vast  and  complex 
organisms,  each  of  which,  as  it  rises  higher  in  the  scale  of  impor- 
tance, includes  all  the  essential  integers  of  that  which  is  next  below. 
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Ascending,  therefore,  from  the  lowest  grades  of  intellectual  thought, 
those  which  deal  with  the  dead  and  abstract  notions  of  form  and 
ntmiber  (wherefore  Plato  rightly  placed  mathematics  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder  of  learning),  to  the  highest  ones,  which  treat  of  the 
destinies  of  man,  corporate  and  individual,  social  and  spiritual, 
theology  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  one  step  of  the  staircase — 
cannot  attempt,  any  more  than  geometry  can,  to  bridge  oyer  a 
single  interval  with  any  make-shift  hjrpothesis. 

I  have  already  said  that  a  mere  bookworm  does  not  make  an 
effective  teacher,  and  therefore  I  need  hardly  disclaim  here  the 
notion  that  the  man  of  widest  reading  will  also  prove  the  most 
beneficial  religious  instructor,  any  more  than  he  will  necessarily  be 
the  shrewdest  lawyer,  the  most  far-sighted  statesman,  or  the  most 
successful  physician.  Nevertheless,  theology  is  at  once  an  inductive 
and  a  deductive  science ;  it  has  its  analytic  as  well  as  its  synthetic 
side.  It  is  inductive,  and  depends  on  observation  and  experiment, 
in  all  matters  which  touch  its  practical  application  to  social  or 
individual  needs,  in  its  faculty  of  constructing  new  tools  to  achieve 
new  tasks,  in  its  tentative  essay  of  hypothesis  in  matters  of  specu- 
lative doctrine,  until  that  tenet  finally  prevails  which  complements 
and  harmonizes  with  the  body  of  dogmatic  belief  already  accepted. 
The  moment  a  clergyman  descends  from  the  pulpit,  where  he  has 
been  engaged  in  the  deductive  task  of  teaching  certain  received 
doctrines,  and  that  he  has  to  deal  with  any  scheme  of  local  improve- 
ment, sanitary,  educational,  or  social — the  moment  he  attempts  to 
influence  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  any  one  single  person,  then 
the  necessity  for  induction  makes  itself  at  once  apparent,  and  the 
utility  of  non-professional  studies  becomes  visible  in  a  hundred 
ways. 

It  is  not  so  much  encyclopsBdic  reading,  nor  even  the  maatery  of 
two  or  three  important  studies,  as  the  cultivation  of  a  habit  of  mind 
at  once  broad  and  accurate,  clear-sighted,  and  yet  imaginative,  which 
is  valuable.  And  though,  as  I  have  intimated,  men  of  very  inferior 
mental  culture  may  often  surpass  others  of  far  wider  capacity  and 
learning  as  useful  and  influential  teachers,  by  reason  of  their 
profounder  sympathy  or  keener  realization  of  some  particular  truth ; 
yet  it  is  unquestionable  that  where  culture  is  superadded  to  auch 
natural  faculty  or  spiritual  power,  the  energies  are  largely  developed 
and  the  gift  of  practical  insight  considerably  quickened. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  illustrate  these  remarks,  by  showing  in 
brief  fashion  how  certain  secular  studies  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  ordinary  pastoral  work  of  Christian  teachers.  And  I  may  fitly 
preface  my  remarks  with  a  sentence  from  Lord  Bacon's  Essays : — 
"  Histories  make  men  vrise ;  poets,  witty ;  the  mathematics,  subtle ; 
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natural  philosophy,  deep;  moral,  grave;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able 
to  contend.'' 

I  ahould  prefer  saying  of  logic  that,  when  intelligently  studied,  it 
makes  men  able  to  diminish  the  area  of  contention,  by  teaching  them 
to  avoid  exuberance  of  statement  and  fallacy  of  argument,  and  to 
fiubstitute  for  them  perspicuity  and  cogency.  The  world  is  not 
governed  by  logic,  no  doubt,  but  bad  reasoning  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  generation  of  those  evils  which  beset  us  on  all  sides. 
To  know  clearly  what  one  intends  to  say,  and  then  to  say  it  forcibly, 
80  as  to  bring  conviction  home  to  some,  at  least,  of  one's  hearers, 
is  of  prime  importance  to  the  preacher,  while  the  too  general  neglect 
of  such  qualities  in  a  sermon  gives  much  force  to  the  grumbling 
comment  of  the  old  lawyer — "  A  whole  week  to  get  up  the  case,  and 
no  reply  from  the  other  side,  and  so  little  made  of  it,  after  all ! " 
The  fsdlacies  in  reasoning  which  swarm  in  the  majority  of  pulpit 
discourses  are  simply  repellent  to  all  trained  intellects,  and  they 
plunge  untrained  ones  into  a  deeper  gulf  than  before,  almost  below 
the  penetrability  of  light.  Thus  I  hold  that  after  mathematics  have 
been  used  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  the  intellect,  logic  ought  to  make 
an  invariable  part  of  its  training,  and  as  preparatory  to  more 
iidvanced  studies,  because  it  aids  the  judgment,  and  enables  the 
student  to  ascertain  how  far  he  may  trust  the  arguments  in  the 
books  which  he  takes  up. 

Akin  to  this  study,  in  some  respects,  is  that  of  law.  I  do  not 
mean  such  a  technical  pursuit  of  legal  knowledge  as  would  make  the 
clergyman  an  amateur,  and  therefore  a  bimgling  lawyer,  nor  yet  any 
sedulous  attempt  to  master  the  heterogeneous,  contradictory,  and 
often  most  unwise  mass  of  English  statutes,  but  such  an  acquaintance 
with  a  dear  and  codified  system,  such  as  the  Soman  civil  law,  as 
will  give  some  definite  insight  into  the  rules  of  evidence,  the  nature 
of  contracts,  and  the  rights  of  persons. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  attention  of  any  who  read  the  news- 
papers regularly,  how  often  clergymen  appear  in  the  civil  courts  as 
defendants  in  some  actions  which  show  that,  whatever  their  private 
benevolence  might  be,  no  distinct  realization  of  the  mutual  duties  of 
citizens  had  ever  dawned  on  their  minds. 

I  believe  that  a  full  two-thirds  of  the  gossip  retailed  by  clergymen  to 
entertain  their  parishioners,  and  of  the  hasty  charges  often  issuing 
in  actions  for  libel,  would  be  checked  more  efiectually  by  understand- 
ing what  is  real  evidence  of  a  fact  than  by  Christian  self-restraint, 
which  may  often  be  swept  away  by  an  eager  desire  to  expose  some 
wrong-doing  or  to  abate  some  local  nuisance.  A  current  habit  of 
paternal  government,  and  of  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
often  with  undesirable  results,  would  be  materially  checked  in  the 
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same  way,  and  I  need  hardly  point  out  how  considerably  increased 
would  be  the  parson's  weight  and  influence  as  an  arbiter  in  disputes 
(an  office  constantly  falling  to  his  share)  if  his  parishioners  ob- 
servedy  as  they  soon  would,  that  his  findings  were  always  substantially 
just,  and  based  on  some  deeper  principle  than  mere  personal  bias  or 
than  rule  of  thumb.  To  achieve  so  much  no  very  profound  study  is 
requisite.  A  few  leading  principles  of  law  are  sufficient  to  preyent 
many  grievous  blunders,  and  to  check  many  local  feuds,  which  make 
practical  Christianity  impossible. 

Legal  training  has  a  further  advantage,  in  that  it  teaches  a  man 
to  estimate  the  relative  value  of  argimients  on  his  own  and  on  his 
opponent's  side,  which  may  be  very  different  from  their  logical 
cogency,  since  a  perfect  syllogism  may  be  an  exceedingly  weak  plea ; 
and  thus  assists  the  teacher  to  put  his  strong  points  clearly  forward, 
and  not  to  dilute  and  enfeeble  them  with  floods  of  irrelevant  matter. 
And  it  also  warns  him  never  to  despise  an  adversary,  nor  to  take 
anything  for  granted  as  a  basis  of  pleading  till  he  has  verified  his 
facts  and  quotations  by  personal  inquiry. 

So  too  with  political  economy.  I  suppose  no  one  can  be  blind  to 
the  terrible  evil  of  English  pauperism ;  but  I  am  afraid  a  majority  of 
the  English  clergy,  through  their  ignorance  of  political  economy, 
are  quite  blind  to  the  large  share  they  have  in  maintaining  and  pro- 
pagating that  pauperism  by  their  unwise  and  indiscriminate  alms- 
giving, which  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  true  charity.  The 
same  Apostle  who  wrote  that  famous  panegyric  of  charity  which  has 
commended  itself  to  the  heart  of  all  Christendom  is  also  he  who  has 
laid  down  the  stem  rule,  "  He  that  would  not  work,  neither  should  he 
eat."  The  fatal  encouragement  of  sloth  and  dirt,  of  lying  and  theft,  of 
ignorance  and  disease,  from  generation  to  generation,  through  clerical 
neglect  of  this  Apostolic  law,  has  done  incalculable  harm  to  the 
morality  and  progress  of  the  country.  And,  on  the  other  hand. 
Canon  Girdlestone's  example  has  taught  us  that  a  careful  observance 
of  the  laws  of  political  economy  may  enable  a  man  to  confer  permanent 
benefits  on  his  poorer  neighbours,  instead  of  merely  giving  them 
continual  and  useless  sops;  for  he  struck  at  the  root  of  the  local 
pauperism  in  an  overcrowded  rural  district,  by  providing  means  for 
the  transfer  of  labour  to  places  where  work  was  abundant  and  well 
paid,  but  men  scarce. 

And  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  the  religious  teachers  of 
England,  as  also  the  masters  of  the  higher  classes  in  our  national 
schools,  had  taken  pains  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  laws  of  this 
science,  and  to  popularize  their  knowledge,  we  should  have  had  much 
less  of  the  antagonism  and  mutual  distrust  of  capital  and  labour,  which 
have  of  late  been  ranged  against  one  another  as  foes,  to  the  great 
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loss  of  bothy  instead  of  being  united  as  inseparable  allies.  Kor  is 
this  study  of  less  importance  to  the  clergy  personally.  It  would 
saye  them  from  two  of  the  commonest  of  all  their  social  perils, 
improyident  marriage  and  commercial  ruin. 

In  a  great  commercial  country  like  this,  a  monetary  standard  is, 
however  unfortunately,  of  very  wide  and  general  application  to  all 
things,  and  amongst  others  to  personal  influence.  Now  a  clergyman 
who  is  known  to  have  embraced  poverty  voluntarily,  and  with  the 
option  of  wealth  before  him,  may  be  wondered  at  as  eccentric,  or 
be  reverenced  as  devoted ;  but  one  who  is  very  poor,  and  that  with 
manifest  unwillingness,  who  dwells  with  his  belongings  far  within 
the  confines  of  shabby  gentility,  and  is  notoriously  crippled  with 
debt,  is  almost  invariably  certain  to  wreck  his  social  power  for  good. 
He  cannot  mix  on  terms  of  real  equality  with  his  wealthier  neigh- 
bours, because  his  family  is  excluded  from  their  society,  even  if  he 
be  tolerated  himself ;  he  is  looked  down  on  by  those  whose  lower 
station  enables  them  to  live  in  comfort  on  the  same  income  as  his, 
because  they  have  no  appearances  to  keep  up ;  and  the  poor,  only  too 
often,  reflect  the  contempt  of  the  rich.  If  the  notion  that  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  though  adequate  for  the  modest  requirements 
of  many  a  gentleman,  will  not  support  a  wife  and  a  number  of 
children  in  physical  comfort,  not  to  say  in  the  position  of  gentry, 
could  once  be  impressed  on  the  clerical  mind,  it  would  be  a  lesson  of 
unspeakable  value.  And  I,  for  one,  could  wish  that  the  several 
pauperizing,  miscalled  charitable,  societies,  which  foster  this  state 
of  things,  were  suppressed,  and  that  in  the  true  interest  of  the  poorer 
dergy  themselves. 

The  other  peril  I  spoke  of  is  closely  connected  with  this.  The 
incomes  of  English  clergymen  are  fixed,  and,  as  a  rule,  small,  their 
expenses  indefinitely  elastic.  Debarred,  in  most  instances,  from  aug- 
menting their  income  in  any  regular  fashion,  they  catch  eagerly  at 
the  prospectuses  of  bubble  companies,  and  are  incessantly  the 
victims  of  organized  City  swindles.  I  gather  from  the  very  much 
larger  number  of  such  prospectuses  that  the  pdst  used  to  bring  me 
when  I  lived  in  the  country  than  since  I  have  been  a  resident  in 
London,  that  the  rural  clergy  are  regarded  as  the  natural  prey  of 
these  sharpers ;  so  that  even  so  much  economical  knowledge  as  is 
compressed  into  Wellington's  maxim,  "High  interest  means  bad 
security,"  would  save  many  a  clerical  household  from  heavy  loss,  or 
even  from  actual  insolvency. 

Next  in  order  in  my  rapid  survey,  wherein  I  have  not  attempted 
to  observe  logical  sequence,  I  would  place  the  study  of  at  least  the 
elementary  laws  of  the  physical  sciences.  Not  merely  because  of  the 
inherent  fascination  of  this  pursuit,  to  which  I  can  testify,  nor  yet  only 
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in  order  to  facilitate  the  harmonizing  of  science  and  revelation,  but 
for  a  broader  and  simpler  reason  than  either,  namely,  that  we  liye  in 
bodies  and  amidst  a  world  that  are  incessantly  and  profoundly  affected 
by  these  laws,  the  neglect  or  violation  of  which  draws  down  inevitable 
punishment.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  ignore  our  own  physical 
nature,  and  by  reason  of  the  subtle  reaction  of  body  and  mind  upon 
one  another,  any  attempt  to  do  so  has  invariably  ended  in  spiritual 
disasters,  as  we  have  been  fully  taught  alike  by  the  austere  and 
sensual  forms  cf  Manicha^ism.  To  my  own  apprehension,  the 
gradual  development  of  the  notion  of  cosmic  order,  of  universal  and 
harmonious  law  (or  rather  sequence),  of  the  absolute  necessity  which 
lies  upon  man  of  conforming  himself  to  this  order  under  pain  of 
swift  and  unerring  chastisement  for  disobedience,  forms  an.admirable 
preparation  for  realizing  the  analogous  harmony  of  spiritual  truths, 
their  freedom  from  vagueness  and  oscillation,  the  direct  and  necessary 
peril  which  neglect  or  contempt  of  them  involves ;  quite  apart  firom 
the  question  as  to  whether  moral  guilt  and  responsibility  are  involved 
in  rejecting  them.  I  mean  that  the  famous  argument  of  Butler's 
"Analogy"  seems  to  mc  to  apply  precisely  here,  as  against  the 
popular  modem  view  that  religious  truth  does  not  admit  of  being 
defined  and  formulized,  but  is  purely  a  matter  of  indeterminate  senti- 
ment and  affection,  varying  for  each  individual ;  while,  as  a  corollary, 
there  is  either  no  such  thing  as  religious  error,  or  if  there  be 
abstractedly,  it  cannot  ultimately  influence  the  destiny  of  man.  I 
would  just  point  out  that  every  advance  in  knowledge  brings  out 
more  and  more  fully  three  leading  facts ;  first,  that  all  truths  have  a 
real  and  intimate  connection  with  one  another,  so  that  it  is  imposaiUe 
to  study  any  one  branch  of  knowledge  (except,  perhaps,  mathematics) 
with  thoroughness  without  bringing  many  others  to  bear  upon  it ; 
secondly,  that  increased  knowledge  means  increased  accuracy  and 
sense  of  order,  not  increased  vagueness  and  uncertainty;  thirdly, 
that  moral  innocence  and  rectitude  of  intention  do  not  exempt  any 
one  from  the  inexorable  action  of  natural  law.  Take  an  example. 
Suppose  some  epidemic  be  raging,  such  as  cholera  or  typhus,  which 
are  fatally  propagated  by  dirt,  and  by  the  presence  of  organic  matter 
in  wrong  places,  then  the  same  peril  awaits  the  sluttish  housewife 
who  suffers  an  open  drain  to  remain  under  her  window,  and  the 
laboriously  cleanly  one  who  scours  her  floor  with  seemingly  clear 
water  from  a  well  into  which  sewage  has  freely,  though  invisibly, 
percolated.  I  do  not  see  how  an  idea  of  benevolent  Theism  can  be 
evolved  which  would  not  require,  on  the  popular  hypothesis,  that 
the  second  of  those  housewives  should  escape  the  danger  of  the 
other ;  but  we  see  that  they  both  break  the  same  law,  though  in 
quite  different  fashion,  and  must  bear  the  consequences.      I  am, 
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thereforOj  unable  to  see  what  reason  there  exists  in  the  analogy  of 
nature  for  assuming  that  there  are  no  spiritual  laws,  or,  if  there  be, 
that  they  may  be  viokted  with  impunity,  provided  no  bad  intentions, 
no  deliberate  evil,  mingle  with  or  induce  that  violation. 

There  is  a  further  importance  in  physical  science  as  a  clerical 
study,  which  I  have  partly  implied,  but  not  worked  out.  I  mean  that 
it  culminates  in  human  physiology,  and  in  familiarity  with  the  laws 
of  health  and  disease ;  a  branch  of  knowledge  whose  rudiments  at 
least  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  man  who  desires  to  be  an 
efficient  religious  teacher.  Because  of  the  intimate  relation  of  body 
and  mind,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  because,  moreover,  of 
the  very  high  prominence  and  dignity  given  to  the  body  by  Christian 
theology  (on  this  head,  as  on  so  many  others,  remarkably  in  advance 
of  even  the  loftiest  systems  of  the  further  East),  it  is  essential  that 
the  man  who  proposes  to  act  on  the  soul  must  have  some  knowledge 
of  its  habitation.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  a  clergyman  quacking  himself 
and  his  parishioners  with  drugs  or  globules,  instead  of  letting  the 
phynoian  see  to  such  matters,  but  I  mean  that  there  are  scores  of 
matters  coming  directly  under  his  cognizance  as  a  guide  in  morals 
which  must  be  dealt  with  first  from  the  physical  side,  chief  amongst 
which  stand  drunkenness  and  imchastity.  Ko  one  who  has  not 
looked  into  these  questions  from  a  physiological  point  of  view  can 
realise  how  very  much  more  they  are  effects  than  causes,  sjrmptoms 
than  diseases. 

He  who  knows  what  a  Dorsetshire  cottage  or  a  Seven  Dials 
lodging-house  is,  will  marvel  that  any  sense  of  human  decency 
remains  in  their  inmates  ;  he  who  understands  the  chemistry  of  food, 
and  the  nature  of  the  waste  of  tissue,  will  have  little  faith  in  mere 
Hcensiiig  Acts  as  a  check  on  intemperance,  while  the  diet  of  the  poor 
continaes  as  it  now  is. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  system  of  visitation  of  the  sick, 
which  makes  so  large  a  part  of  English  parochial  work,  forces 
questions  of  health  and  disease  daily  upon  the  observation  of  the 
dergy,  and  makes  it  not  merely  advantageous,  but  necessary  for 
them  to  study  biological  laws,  were  it  for  no  other  end  than  checking 
the  origin  and  spread  of  endemic  or  epidemic  diBorders.  There  is 
yet  another  matter  under  this  head  deserving  of  much  attention. 
I  mean  the  poverty  of  intelligence  and  activity,  often  due  to 
poverty  of  blood,  the  result  of  underfeeding  and  other  cognate  evUs 
which  beset  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  opposing  formidable  barriers 
to  the  task  of  their  moral  and  religious  education.  Clergjrmen  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  we  must  make  human  beings  out  of 
material  that  seems  a  long  way  on  the  return  journey  to  the  grade 
^  the  anthropoid  ape,  before  trj'ing  to  Christianize  them. 
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Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  London  curate,  I  went  to  beg  for 
help  to  carry  on  a  school  conducted  by  Sisters  of  Mercy.  I  applied  to 
a  gentleman  who  was  not  very  lavish  of  his  money,  nor  particularly 
enamoured  of  my  opinions ;  and  he  asked  me,  "  What  do  you  teach 
the  children  ? ''  "  We  teach  them  to  play,"  was  my  answer.  "  What 
ever  do  you  mean  P  "  said  he.  "  Well,"  I  replied,  "  when  they  come  to 
us  they  are  so  cowed  and  spiritless  with  poverty,  hunger,  often  with 
bad  treatment,  that  they  have  no  idea  of  amusing  themselves.  They 
sit  huddled  up,  and  scarcely  move  hand  or  foot,  and  their  brains  are 
as  slow  as  their  limbs.  But  we  teach  them  to  run  about,  and  laugh, 
and  sport  with  one  another,  instead  of  slinking  aside  into  comers 
apart.  And  we  find  that  freshens  their  brains,  too,  after  a  little." 
"  Oh,"  replied  my  questioner,  "  if  that  is  the  way  you  go  to  work,  I 
will  give  you  a  subscription ;  but  I  thought  you  did  nothing  but 
teach  the  Catechism,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

Nor  is  the  use  of  physiology  confined  to  dealing  with  broad  social 
questions  such  as  these.   It  is  invaluable  in  treating  single  cases  also. 
I  mean  that  in  my  own  experience,  and  I  suppose  in  that  of  every 
other  person  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  treating  persons  for  spiritual 
troubles,  the  bodily  condition  goes  for  a  great  deal  more  than  is 
commonly  supposed.     Without  going  into  tedious  detail,  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  believe  that  any  minister  of  religion  acquainted  with  a 
few  well-known  medical  facts  would  encourage  the  excitement  of 
what  is  technically  known  as  a  Revival.     The  cries  and  convulsions, 
the  trances  and  visions  which  are  familiar  symptoms  on  such  occasions, 
can  be  artifically  generated  without  the  smallest  religious  effect. 
They  do  not  belong  to  divinity,  but  to  medicine ;  and,  under  their 
true  scientific  name  of  ''  theopathic  hysteria,"  have  no  more  to  do 
with   conversion  and    salvation  than   small-pox  or  measles  have. 
When  I  reflect  how  much  morbidity  and  doubt  can  be  traced  to 
dyspepsia,  how  much  temporary  moral  weakness  to  nervous  relaxa- 
tion, I  marvel  at  the  neglect  of  physiology,  and  more  than  ev^ 
admire  that  anecdote  of  the  good  old  Eoman  Catholic  Bishop  Milner, 
who  lived  and  taught  a  theology  conspicuously  unlike  the  hysteric 
sentimentalism  of  a  certain  school  of  modern  'Yerts.     A  lady  came 
to  him  for  spiritual  counsel  one  day,  and  recounted  at  length  some 
remarkable  visions  with  which   she  said  she  had  been  favoured. 
"Oh,   father!"   exclaimed  she,   "aren't  they  lovely,   aren't  they 
heavenly  ?     Isn't  it  a  blessed  thing  to  be  so  privileged  P  "     "  Very 
lovely,  very  heavenly,"  replied  the  old  Bishop ;  "  and  as  you  say, 
my  dear  child,  it  is  a  blessed  privilege ;  hut  donH  you  think  yon  ttad 
better  take  a  little  blue  pill  ?  " 

What  I  have  been  saying  of  physiology  applies  with  perhaps  even 
greater  force  to  psychology.     I  do  not  speak  of  the  higher  meta- 
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physical  studies,  interesting  and  valuable  as  they  are  to  the  Christian 
philosopher,  and  essential  to  the  missionary  who  professes  to  attack 
the  hoaiy  systems  of  Yedantism  and  Buddhism,  for  there  are  many 
minds  which  have  no  taste  for  this  pursuit,  and  on  whom  the 
speculations  of  Descartes  and  Malebranche,  of  Berkeley  and  Kant, 
of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  are  simply  thrown  away.  But  if  Yoltaire 
could  define  medicine  as  the  art  of  putting  drugs  of  which  we  know 
Tery  little  into  bodies  of  which  we  know  nothing  at  all,  I  am  afraid 
that  a  similar  maxim  would  apply  to  the  greater  part  of  current 
religiaas  teaching.  A  clear  view  of  the  mutual  relation  and  inter- 
dependence of  our  mental  faculties  would  very  much  facilitate  the 
labours  of  instructors. 

Here  again  I  must  not  dilate,  but  I  may  just  point  out  that  if 
clergymen  and  schoolmasters  could  once  realize  that  memory  is  only 
one,  and  not  the  most  important  of  psychical  powers,  we  should  not 
find  it  placed,  as  we  so  often  do,  in  a  position  of  solitary  supremacy, 
and  mere  learning  by  rote  taken  as  the  sum  and  proof  of  educational 
progress,  while  the  judgment  has  been  left  entirely  undeveloped  and 
untrained.  Here  a  physical  analogy  comes  in  aptly  enough.  It  is 
not  the  quantity  of  food  a  man  swallows,  but  what  he  digests,  which 
goes  to  recruit  and  build  up  his  frame. 

In  drawing,  as  I  must  now  do,  to  the  close  of  a  cursory  analysis  of 
a  subject  vast  enough  to  fill  large  volumes,  I  would  fain  recur  to  my 
earliest  category,  that  of  general  literature,  which  errs  on  the  side  of 
vagueness,  in  order  that  I  may  show,  by  a  few  selected  examples, 
how  it  may  be  practically  utilized.  And,  first,  I  would  take  the 
Uterature  of  art,  including  under  that  head  music  and  poetry,  as  well 
as  painting  and  sculpture. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  obvious  application  of  all  these  to  ecclesias- 
tical purposes,  to  hymnody,  to  the  architecture  and  decoration  of 
churches,  to  the  stateliness  and  splendour  of  worship ;  but  only  to 
their  secular  aspect,  as  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  conduct 
of  life.  I  mean  that  the  sense  of  beauty,  as  a  civilizing  agent,  is  a 
valuable  ally  of  higher  things,  and  needs  sedulous  cultivation  alike 
in  teacher  and  taught.  It  cannot  be  denied  by  any  accurate  thinker 
that  the  love  of  ugliness  for  its  own  sake,  in  art  or  song,  the  admi- 
ration of  the  burlesque  and  deformed,  the  incessant  contemplation  of 
merely  gross  and  material  images,  is  exceedingly  debasing  to  minds 
which  indulge  habitually  in  them.  They  lose,  little  by  little,  the 
power  of  appreciating  what  is  high  and  noble,  they  seize  merely  on 
the  grotesque  aspect  of  things,  and  the  difficulty  of  lifting  their 
thoughts  to  the  lofty  and  intangible  heights  of  religion  is  enormously 
increased.  No  one  can  look  into  a  common  photograph  or  music 
diop,  or  go  into  a  lower-class  London  theatre  or  music-hall  without 
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having  this  popular  love  of  coarseness  and  idiotcy  forced  (m  his 
attention;  no  one  can  have  to  deal  with  an  average  English  child 
of    the    uneducated    classes    without    feeling    himself  palled    up 
incessantly  by  its  singular    lack    of   imagination  —  the    extreme 
difficulty  of  enabling  it  to  assimilate  any  non-materialistio  idea. 
I  may  give,  as  a  familiar  illustration,  one  that  has  come  under 
my   own    observation.      It   is    well-nigh    impossible  to  make   an 
ordinary  London  child  attach  any  notion   whatever  to  the  bold 
personification  of  nature  in  the  Benedktc.     A  B«d  Indian,  or   a 
wild  Bedouin,  would  have  no  more  difficulty  than  a  sensitive  poet  in 
realizing  the  meaning  ;    but  the   London   street-child  cannot  see 
anything  in  it.     A  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  same  kind  was 
adduced  some  years   ago  by  Miss  Cobbe.     She  told  two  diffisrent 
audiences — one  consisting  of  Irish  children  and  young  people  of 
humble  rank,  and  the  other  of  English  of  the  same  station — ^the 
story  of  the  French  nuns  in  the  Kevolution  going  to  the  scaffiild 
singing  the  Te  Deum,  and  continuing  the  verses  to  the  close  with 
diminishing  numbers  as  each  head  fell,  till  the  abbess  alone  was 
left,  who  began  to  chant  the  Gloria  in  Ezcelsis,  and  ceased  not  till 
the  knife  cut  it  short.     The  comment  in  the  first  case  was  ''  What  a 
glorious  death  to  die  !  "  in  the  second,   '^  She  told  us  about  a  lot  of 
women  having  their  heads  cut  ofi*."     Now,  it  is  plain  that  all  the 
beauty  and  nobleness  of  the  story  were  lost  on  the  second  audience 
from  sheer  lack  of  imaginative  training,  and  therefore  the  teacher 
who  would  fain  ennoble  the  minds  of  his  pupils  must  endeavour 
to  train  himself  in  the  highest  school  first.     Good  pictures,  given 
away  in  cottages,  are  a  source  of  daily  pleasure  to  inmates  whose  life 
is  too  usually  of  a  drab  and  murky  tint,  and  they  encourage  cleanli- 
ness for  the  sake,  first,  of  preserving  them,  and  then  of  bringing 
the  objects  around  into  some  sort  of  keeping.    And  good  poetry  gives 
some  other  subjects  of  thought  and  talk  than  petty  local  gossip  or 
money  calculations.  I  do  not  believe  in  culture  by  itself  as  a  religion. 
Italian  history  teaches  us  how  little  art  alone  can  do  for  a  people ; 
the  base  and  sordid  lives  of  Turner  and  Thorwaldsen  show  plainly 
enough  that  it  does  not  necessarily  regenerate  individuals ;  while 
the  rise  of  a  school  of  poetry  amongst  ourselves  quite  lately,  rich  in 
form  and  colour,  and  vivid  in  expression,  yet  devoid  of  all  true 
nobility,   all  lofty   aim,   and  amply  meriting   Professor  Huxley's 
withering  epithet  of  "  sensual  caterwauling,"  serves  as  a  warning  of 
another  kind.     But  within  the  limits  I  have  indicated,  it  seems  true 
that  art-culture  has  a  great  moral  value. 

In  this  same  category  of  art-culture,  along  with  poetry,  may  fitly  be 
placed  fiction  in  all  its  higher  branches,  and  with  special  reference  to 
children,  the  world-old  beast-£Bibles  and  folk-lore,  which  four  thousand 
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years  liaye  not  made  obsolete  for  delight  or  instruction.  It  is  a  most 
singular  fact,  that  with  the  Gospel  parables  full  in  view,  there  is  not 
one  educated  Christian  preacher  in  a  hundred  who  dares  to  tell  a 
story  in  the  pulpit,  and  that  in  simple  language.  Uneducated  ones 
do  it  not  infrequently,  and  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  thereby.  But 
men  of  cultivation  seem  oppressed  with  a  fear  of  making  themselves 
or  their  subject  ridiculous. 

There  is,  however,  a  remedy  for  this,  and  it  lies  in  a  branch 
of  study  seemingly  antagonistic  to  that  I  have  just  discussed — I 
mean  the  careful  perusal    of   the  great  humorists  of  literature. 
Wisdom,  piety,  learning,  will  not  prevent  a  man  from  doing  absurd 
and  ludicrous  things  at  times ;  but  humour  is  a  sure  preservative. 
It  consists  mainly  in  a  keen  sense  of  the  incongruities  of  things,  and 
thus  is  the  direct  converse  of  wit,  and  it  is  the  best  of  beacons  to  warn 
men  off  the  quicksands  of  ridicule,  because  it  shows  the  grotesque 
aspect  of  an  action  in  its  true  light,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
nobler  side,  and  not  as  an  object  of  admiration.     There  are  men 
totally  devoid  of  this  sense  of  humour,  and  very  few  women  possess 
it  at  all,  though  tact  often  serves  as  a  useful  substitute ;  and  for  such 
the  study  has  of  course  no  value ;  but  a  low  degree  of  the  faculty 
can  be  educated  into  greater  vigour,  just  as  an  imperfect  ear  for 
music  can  be  trained.    Another  most  valuable  property  of  humour  is 
that  it  instils  a  habit  of  tolerance  and  good  temper,  just  because 
it  shows  so  very  clearly  the  absurdity  of  getting  into  a  rage  with 
human  folly,  instead  of  taking  it   for  granted,  and  making  due 
allowance  for  it.     The  true  humorist  is  no  cynic,  and  he  keeps  his 
tomahawk  for  abuses  which  need  to  be  killed,  not  laughed  at.     The 
objection  of  coarseness  which  undoubtedly  lies  against  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  this  department  of  literature,  such  as  Rabelais, 
Swift,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  though  not  applying  to  Montaigne  or 
Jean  Paul,  nor  yet  to  Thackeray  or  Artemus  Ward,  may  appear  to 
some  to  overbalance  their  utility.     I  do  not  hold  with  this  opinion 
80  fiur  as  teachers  are  concerned,  albeit  there  is  much  weight  in  it 
with  reference  to  the  mass  of  the  taught,  though  even  in  their  case 
the  open-speaking  and  the  comparatively  healthy  animalism  of  the 
irriters  named  are  far  less  dangerous  to  the  mind  than  the  veiled 
prurience  of  modem  novels  of  the  "  Pelham  "  school  on  the  one  hand, 
or  than  the  fetid  cesspool  lately  dug  for  us  by  half-a-dozen  nasty- 
minded  women  on  the  other,  following  in  emulous  rivalry  the  lead  of 
**  Guy  Livingstone,"  and  surpassing  the  forgotten  erotics  of  Mrs. 
Aphra  Behn.     It  is  also  true  that  humour,  if  allowed  to  dominate 
ifa«  whole  character,  is  destructive  of  Christian  enthusiasm  and  of 
an  lofty  notions  of  life  and  duty,  as  we  may  see  in  men  like  Sydney 
Smithy  but  I  am  pleading  for  it  as  a  condiment,  not  as  the  staple 
food  of  the  mind. 
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Finally,  I  hold  with  the  advantage  of  a  careful  study  of  I'eally  good 
criticism,  not  of  such  shallow  censors  as  Lord  Jeffrey,  but  produced 
by  keener  and  deeper  observers ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  its  utility 
is  materially  increased  by  being  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
English.  A  French  or  a  German  critic  looks  at  literature  and 
society  from  such  a  very  different  stand-point  from  ours,  that  the 
perusal  of  his  remarks  is  almost  equal  to  foreign  travel  as  a  means  of 
lifting  us  out  of  an  insular  groove,  which  is  generally  the  highway 
to  a  local  rut.  And  the  particular  gain  which  good  criticism  is  to 
the  mind  is,  that  it  accustoms  it  to  the  habit  of  distinguishing  the 
value  o.f  authorities  and  the  merits  of  style,  so  that  it  does  for  letters 
what  law  docs  for  daily  facts.  It  is  a  protection  against  mistaking 
verbiage  for  thought,  redundancy  of  words  for  fulness  of  ideas,  and 
also  against  slipshod  carelessness  and  inflated  bombast,  both  of  them 
rocks  on  which  many  a  teacher  wrecks  his  usefulness,  and  raises  a 
smile  or  a  sneer  where  he  had  hoped  to  impress  a  lesson. 

I  have  left  great  departments  of  study  completely  out  of  view  in 
this  survey,  some  because  their  utility  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and 
does  not  need  to  be  urged  upon  attention ;  others,  such  as  the  whole 
of  classical  literature,  from  mere  lack  of  time.  But  even  so,  the 
range  I  have  indicated  is  sufficiently  wide  to  prompt  two  questions : 
What  probability  is  there  that  the  average  minister  of  religion  vrill 
trouble  himself  to  cover  so  large  an  area  P  Supposing  any  one  does 
wish  to  do  so,  where  can  he  find  a  school  to  learn  in,  seeing  that  no 
English  University  or  training  college  attempts  so  much  P  To 
answer  these  questions  fully  would  require  too  much  space.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  the  ordinary  clergyman  now  cares  no  more  for  reading 
than  any  other  average  citizen,  but  my  programme  looks  to  the  future 
rather  than  to  the  past.  Every  year  convinces  me  more  fully  that 
there  is  no  "  spiritual  destitution  "  like  that  of  intrusting  a  sloth  or 
dunce  with  the  supreme  function  of  religious  teaching,  and  I  do  not 
believe  in  piety  as  a  substitute  for  learning  in  a  clergyman  any  more 
than  in  personal  robust  health  as  making  a  skiliiil  doctor ;  or  rather,  to 
be  more  precise,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  piety  of  a  man  who  thrusts 
himself  into  the  most  difficult  of  duties  without  taking  the  pains 
to  prepare  himself  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  I  am  satisfied  that 
a  very  marked  and  simultaneous  raising  of  the  educational  standard 
required  from  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  would  be  a  most  salutary 
step,  at  once  and  in  the  future,  and  I  should  make  the  test  pro- 
portionably  severer  for  literates,  just  because  they  lacked  the  culture 
of  a  University,  requiring  of  them  great  accuracy  within  a  limited 
range  of  study  as  a  set-off  for  the  absence  of  width.  And  I  should 
exact  of  all  men  about  to  be  promoted  to  their  first  benefice,  proof  by 
examination  that  they  had  not  wasted  their  time  as  curates,  but  were 
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better  instructed  than  when  they  first  entered  Holy  Ordei^.     This 
would  give  an  incentive  now  lacking,  for  as  regards  promotion  in  the 
Established  Church,  learning  is  no  aid,  from  a  union  chaplaincy  to  an 
archbishopric,  and  therefore  the  marvel  is  that  the  clergy  are  even 
as  well  read  as  they  prove  to  be.    As  to  the  school,  all  true  education 
is  that  which  a  man  gives  himself.     Masters,  tutors,  and  professors, 
can  do  no  more  than  lead  him  to  the  water ;  it  depends  on  himself 
alone  whether  he  will  drink.     Kor  is  it  necessary  to  swill  gallons 
and  tuns.     All  that  I  have  sketched  out,  and  a  great  deal  more,  can 
be  readily  acquired  by  the  simple  rules  of  keeping  to  comparatively 
few  booksy  but  these  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  thinking  more  than 
reading.     There  is  one  further  objection.    What,  some  men  will  ask, 
is  the  practical  utility  of  all  this  study  to  a  teacher  who  has  to  deal 
with  stolid  peasants  or  with  poverty-dulled  artisans?    It  may  be 
good  for  those  who  have  congregations  of  University  men,  of  law- 
yers, of  the  literary  class  generally,  but  not  for  such.     I  reply,  with 
one  historical  fact.     The  counter-Reformation,  which  snatched  half 
of  Europe  back  from  the  hands  of  Protestantism,  was  mainly  carried 
out  by  means  of  the  schools  set  on  foot  by  the  Jesuits ;  and  their  un- 
exampled success  was  due  to  the  observance  of  one  rule.    According 
as  a  teacher  showed  more  and  more  aptitude  for  his  office,  and  proved 
it  by  the  rapid  progress  of  his  pupils,  he  was  promoted  in  the  school 
by  being  set  to  hear  a  class  junior  to  his  former  one,  till  the  ablest 
tutor  was  found,  and  set  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  only, 
on  the  sound  principle  that  when  the  art  of  learning  has  once  been 
acquired,  and  a  taste  for  reading  instilled,  the  pupil  may  be  safely 
left  in  great  measure  to  his  own  exertions,  but  that  no  task  is  harder 
tlian  that  of  arousing  a  hitherto  sluggish  and  unawakened  mind. 

Richard  Frederick  LnxLEDALE.' 
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THINGS  NEEDFUL  TO  THE  IMPEOVEMENT  OF 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE   "WOEEING 

CLASSES. 


^pHE  subject  of  the  ppospecta  of  the  working  cloBSce  ie  n  very  large 
J-  one ;  much  too  large  and  mnny-sided  to  be  ranked — as  it  often 
is — aa  merely  one  of  the  many  questions  of  the  day.  It  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  that,  comprehending,  aa  it  does,  within  its^  most  of 
the  questions  of  the  day,  however  varied  in  themselves  or  remote 
from  it  those  questiona  niav  at  a  first  glance  appear.  Indeed,  taken 
broadly — and  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  approach  a  consideration  of 
it  in  any  but  the  broadest  spirit— it  is  leas  a  question  of  the  day 
than  the  problem  which  the  questions  of  the  day  seek  to  solve.  It 
cannot  be  relegated  to  any  one  of  the  great  spheres  of  thought  or 
action  under  which  questions  of  the  day  are  usually  classed.  It 
enters  into  the  domains  of  religion,  morality,  politics,  physics,  and 
psychology.  Thoy  all  bear  upon  it,  while  it  belongs  exclusively  V 
none  of  them ;  and,  though  politicians  claim  it  as  Ij'ing  chiefly  within 
th  I  4nce,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  belongs  to 
on  f  those  spheres  more  than  to  another.  Certain  it  is,  at  any 
at  that  no  one  of  them,  or  all  but  one  of  them,  could  deal  with  it 
ff  t  Uy  while  ignoring  the  influence  and  operation  of  the  others, 
0      th  It  is  aa  important  as  it  ia  large  and  varied ;  and  it  is, 

moreover,  a  subject  the  discussion  of  which  should  have  an  attraction 
for  every  one,  even  on  the  low  ground — supposing  no  higher  one 
prompted  attention  to  it — of  self-interest.    The  future  of  the  working 
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<Sla88e8  means  more  than  a  strictly  literal  interpretation  of  the  phrase 
woqIA  indicate — ^means  the  future  of  all  classes,  the  future  of  civilized 
society.  Though  they  may  not  be — as  they  are  so  often  told  they 
are— the  entire  salt  and  savour  of  the  earth,  and  the  sole  props  and 
sapport  of  the  social  system ;  though  they  may  not  be  all  this,  they 
are,  undoubtedly,  the  most  important  division  of  society,  and  their 
importance  is  daily  waxing  greater  as  it  becomes  more  and  more 
evident  that  they  are  resdizing  the  commanding  extent  of  their 
potential  strength,  and  motdding  it  into  practical  shapes.  That 
there  will  always  be  distinctively  working  classes  may,  we  think,  be 
taken  for  granted — ^taken,  that  is,  as  a  law  of  nature — ^but  that  they 
win  remain  in  the  same  position  relatively  to  other  classes  that  they 
occupy  now  is  highly  improbable.  So  far  as  they  can  be  taken  as 
fore^iadowing  the  future,  the  "  signs  of  the  times  *'  all  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  will  be  material  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  and  a  moment's  consideration  must,  we  think,  make 
it  evident  that  this  will  involve  changes  in  all  other  classes.  And 
though  the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the 
'  coming  changes  will  be  ftir  the  better  both  for  the  working  classes 
and  society,  that  is  not  necessarily  the  case ;  therefore,  as  we  have 
aaid,  the  subject  of  the  prospects  of  the  working  classes  concerns 
every  one. 

Before  entering  upon  the  direct  consideration  of  these  prospects,  it 
is  for  the  sake  of  clearness  necessary  that  wo  should  first  glance  at 
the  existing  condition  of  the  working  classes — ^the  stand-point  from 
whence  the  prospective  outlook  commences.  There  are  some  who 
hold  that  the  present  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  of  a  flourish- 
ing and  satisfactory  character,  and  that  if  it  is  not  all  that  could  be 
desired  the  fault  lies  with  those  classes  themselves — with  their 
drunkenness,  animal  indidgences,  improvidence,  and  (self-removable) 
ignorance.  Those  of  this  opinion,  however,  are  few  in  nimiber,  are 
all  outside  the  working  classes,  and  so  far  as  our  own  experience 
enables  us  to  speak,  are  either  very  simple  people,  or  people  who  are 
not  very  simple ;  who  have  a  case  involving  this  view  to  make  out, 
and  who  are  greatly  wronged  if  they  are  not  capable  of  manipulating 
and  dislocating  facts  to  make  them  appear  to  suit  their  view.  For 
all  practical  purposes  of  dealing  with  our  subject,  it  may  be  taken  as 
a  substantial  and  demonstrable  fact,  that  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  is — ^to  them  at  any  rate — of  so  hard  and  unsatisfactory  a 
character  as  to,  in  a  great  measure,  justify  the  bitter  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  dangerous  discontent  existing  among  them  on  the  point. 
With  nothing  but  their  labour  to  depend  upon,  and  the  wages  of 
lahour  so  low  as  in  a  vast  nimiber  of  instances  to  make  it  a  practical 
impossibility  to  do  anything  beyond  provide  in  a  coarse  and  limited 
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fashion  for  the  material  necessities  of  the  passing  day — ^with  things 
in  this  state  working  men  cannot  be  sure  of  constant  employment — 
cannot  when  in  work  be  sure  that  it  will  last,  or  know  when  the  evil 
day  may  be  drawing  nigh.  Thus  a  carking  care  is  laid  upon  them, 
and  prevents  them  from  fully  enjoying  even  the  passing  good  of  the 
times  when  they  are  in  employ.  Their  homes  are  often  distressingly 
unhealthy  and  comfortless,  and  at  best  are  very  scantily  supplied 
with  the  health  and  comfort-gi^ong  appliances  which  are  things  of 
course  in  the  homes  of  even  the  moderately  rich.  Either  from  the 
early  age  at  which  they  have  to  go  to  work,  or  from  the  neglect  of 
parents  too  ignorant  to  be  able  to  imderstand  the  value  of  education, 
a  majority  of  the  working  classes  arc  unable  to  enter  upon  those 
pleasures  of  the  mind  which  education  opens  up  to  all,  and  which  do 
so  much  to  soften  or  make  us  for  a  time  forget  the  hardships  of  life ; 
while  others  again,  though  having  the  necessary  education,  and  a 
natural  inclination  for  such  pleasures,  feel  themselves  deadened 
towards  them,  by  reason  of  the  sordid  cares  of  poverty  didling  their 
finer  feelings,  and  the  labour-tired  body  so  jading  and  enervating  the 
mind  as  to  unfit  it  for  the  exertion  of  even  a  pleasurable  pursuit. 
Supposing  they  linger  long  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  after  their 
capacity  for  labour  has  been  so  deteriorated  by  age  that  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  find  sale  for  it  in  a  market  in  which  there  is  an  excess 
supply  of  a  younger  quality  of  the  article,  the  generality  of  the 
working  classes  have  no  better  prospect  before  them  than  the  work- 
house, or  some  other  more  capricious,  if  less  degrading  form  of 
dependence. 

This,  broadly  put,  is  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  working 
classes,  and  to  its  material  hardships  is  added  a  sense  of  injustice 
suffered,  which  rankles  all  the  deeper  from  being  blind  and  im- 
potent. They  are  certainly  bom  imto  trouble.  To  labour  with  but 
scant  reward,  to  endure  with  but  little  prospect  of  relief,  is  their  lot 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  to  crown  all,  they  are  but  too  often 
told  that  their  e\'il  fate  will  go  with  them  beyond  the  grave.  While 
they  read  in  The  Book  that  it  is  the  rich  who  will  find  it  hard  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaveo,  they  are  assured  by  those  who  assume 
to  speak  with  authority  upon  such  matters  that  it  is  they,  the  poor, 
who  are  likely  to  be  jexcludcd  from  the  heavenly  paradise,  as  they 
have  been  from  the  earthly.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Scrip- 
ture Readers'  Society  held  at  Sheffield  about  three  years  ago,  the 
Archbishop  of  York  stated  "  that  out  of  a  district  with  two  thousand 
families,  nine  hundred  and  fourteen,  or  nearly  one-half,  entered 
themselves  as  going  to  no  place  of  worship  whatever."  From 
which  he  drew  this  conclusion :  "  that  one-half  of  them  had  been 
accustomed  to  live,  and  had  settled  down  to  live,  in  a  state  which 
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professed  no  hope  hereafter,  and  confessed  no  God  here."  In 
the  ease  of  the  Archbishop  some  allowance  is  probably  due  to  the 
scrmonesque  rounding  of  a  period,  but  his  doctrine  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  non-attendance  at  places  of  worship  is  substantially  the  one 
that  is  preached  to  the  working  classes  by  Scripture  readers  and 
others — ^and  it  is  a  doctrine  that  does  more  than  any  other 
to  keep  the  poor  from  places  of  worship.  Uneducated  though  they 
may  be,  ignorant  of  theology  as  they  mostly  are,  their  common 
sense  still  tells  them  that  to  make  church -going  the  be-all  and  end- 
all,  as  a  tost  of  religion,  is  to  confound  religion  with  the  observance 
of  one  of  its  mere  mechanical  rites ;  to  put  a  premium  upon 
hypocrisy  and  cheap  self-righteousness.  In  indi\ddual  instances 
they  see  the  strictest  religion — in  the  church-going  sense  of  the 
term — associated  with  an  utter  want  of  Christianity ;  and,  scoffing 
at  the  narrow-mindedness  that  puts  so  supreme  a  meaning  upon  so 
(comparatively)  secondary  a  thing,  they  come  to  think  but  very  lightly 
of  church-going  altogether.  That  it  woidd  in  some  respects  be 
better  for  the  working  classes  if  they  attended  places  of  worship 
in  the  same  degree  that  other  classes  do,  may  be  freely  conceded. 
But  to  say  of  them  because  they  do  not,  they  have  no  hope  here- 
after, or  even  that  they  have  no  real  religion,  or  true  Christianity, 
is,  upon  the  part  of  those  indidging  in  such  utterances,  saying  in 
periphrastic  limguage  that  they  know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
working  classes.  And  there  are  members  of  those  classes  who  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  in  the  same  way  saying  that  such 
speakers  themselves  lack  one  of  the  grander  essentials  of  Christianity 
— ^the  charity  that  thinks  no  evil.  Though  there  is  much  in  their  life 
that  at  times  is  almost  enough  to  drive  them  to  doul)t  the  existence 
of  a  principle  of  eternal  justice,  they  do  firmly  believe  in  it ;  believe 
that  though  it  is  often  set  aside  here,  it  will  be  asserted  hereafter. 
Such  a  belief  is  to  them  a  hope.  They  do  "  profess  hope  hereafter" 
— ^the  hope  of  a  brighter,  better,  justor,  more  all-equal  hereafter, 
by  which  they  cannot  but  be  gainers,  as  those  who  have  not  had 
their  good  things  in  this  life  will  get  them  there.  And  it  is  well 
for  society  that  the  masses  have  this  hope  and  belief.  If  they  had 
not,  if  they  ijcere  hopeless  as  regards  the  hereafter,  were  really  per- 
soaded  that — 

**  Vain  as  the  has-been  is  the  great  to-be," 

then  woidd  they  not  endure  tlie  present  as  patiently  as  they  have 
done,  and  do.  If  they  thought  that  all  that  they  could  know  of  good 
or  e>'il  was  to  be  found  in  this  world  alone,  can  it  be  doubted  that 
tkey  woidd  attempt  to  seize  a  larger  share  of  the  good  thmgs  than 
now  fidls  to  their  portion  ?  and  though  they  might  be  frustrated  in 
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such  an  endeavour,  they  would  destroy  others,  even  if  they  were 
themselves  destroyed  in  the  effort.  Of  those  who  speak  of  the 
working  classes  in  relation  to  religion,  as  the  Archbishop  of  York 
did  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  referred,  it  may  be  safely 
and  charitably  said,  **  They  know  not  what  they  say  ;"  they  cannot 
have  realised  the  terrible  significance  of  the  idea  of  those  who  have 
so  little  to  hope  for  hpre  ha\Tng  no  hope  hereafter.  If  ever  such  a 
state  of  things  does  come  to  pass,  a  time  will  have  arrived  when  there 
will  be  no  highly-paid  and  narrow-thoughted  prelates  to  moralise 
about  it.  In  the  essentials  of  Christianity — the  feelings  of  brotherly 
and  neighbourly  love  and  kindness,  and  the  virtue  of  patience — ^tho 
working  classes  are  not  lacking.  Their  non-attendance  at  places  of 
worship  has  not  the  grave  meaning  that  even  many  of  the  more 
charitably  inclined  in  other  classes  attach  to  it,  and  the  reasons  for 
it  are  simple  and  not  far  to  seek.  To  many  of  the  poor  and  unedu- 
cated, as  well  as  to  many  of  the  rich  and  educated,  the  actualities  of 
public  worship  are  repellent  rather  than  attractive.  To  minds  that 
do  not  regard  public  worship  as  an  essential  of  religion,  but  only  an 
optional  accessorj'',  formalised  ser\ices,  however  fine  in  their  concep- 
tion, become  ineffective  and  meaningless  by  constant  and  mechanical 
repetition.  Then  sermons  are,  as  a  rule — for  there  are  many  noble 
exceptions— dull,  and  exhibit  a  sameness  and  mechanicality  that 
cannot  but  remind  attentive  and  intelligent  hearers  that  the  mannfac- 
ture  of  sermons  is  as  distinctively  and  commercially  a  trade  as  is  the 
manufacture  of  three-volume  novels.  They  are  often  delivered 
either  with  an  evident  lack  of  all  earnestness,  or  with  an  earnestness 
that  it  is  as  palpable  is  directed  solely  to  clerical  mannerisms  and 
oratorical  effects ;  and  in  tone  they  are  more  sectarian  than  broadly 
or  charitably  Christian. 

These  things  constitute  the  ground  upon  which  many  of  the  more 
thoughtful  of  the  working  classes  justify  themselves  for  not  attending 
places  of  worship.  Another  reason  often  assigned  is,  that  Sunday 
being  the  only  day  the  working  classes  have  entirely  to  themselves, 
they  require  it  for  rest,  fresh  air,  and  certain  phases  of  social  inter- 
course that  the  limited  leisure  of  other  days  does  not  admit  of  their 
carrying  out.  But  the  reason  most  frequently  given  to  Scripture 
readers,  district  visitors,  ministers,  and  others  who  put  working  men 
to  the  question  concerning  their  non-attendance  at  places  of  worship 
is,  that  they — the  working  men — ^have  not  clothes  good  enough  to 
go  in.  "What  a  paltry,  contemptible  reason  I"  perhaps  some  reader 
exclaims.  Indeed,  what  a  no- reason,  what  an  excuse ;  and  with  the 
ministers  and  Scripture  readers  they  would  doubtless  make  the 
obvious  reply — "  God  does  not  look  at  clothes."  But  there  is  an 
equally  obvious — to  working  men — answer  to  that—"  Congregations 
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and  the  g^uardians  of  the  temples  do."     Nowhere  do  the  '^  pomps  and 
vanities  of  this  wicked  world  "  assert  themselves  more  strongly  than 
in  "  the  house  of  God."     Any  moderately  close  observer  who  has 
giyeH  attention  to  the  point  must  know  that  such  is  the  case.     Broad- 
cloth and  silk  shrink  from  fustian  and  print  in  the  church,  as  much 
or  more  than  they  do  in  the  theatre.     It  is  generally  those  who 
attend  worship  well-dressed  who  are  incliued  to  regard  a  working 
man's  plea  of  waut  of  good  clothes  as  an  evasive  one,  but  they  might 
easily  see  for  themselves  that  the  reason  is  a  substantial  one.     Let' 
them  enter  a  strange  place  of  worship  dressed,  as  tens  of  thousands 
of  working  men  would  have  to  be,  in  a  washed  and  worn  suit  of 
<<  working"  moleskin,  or  cord,  and  note  the  result.     Let  them  see 
whether  any  half-filled  pew  will  be  opened  for  them  as  it  would  be 
for  a  well-dressed  stranger ;  let  them  observe  the  different  expression 
of  the   glance  cast   upon   them  and  a  well-dressed  stranger,  and 
notice  how  they  will  be  avoided  as  the  congregation  streams  out  at 
the  close  of  the  service.     Let  them  do  this,  and  they  will  be  con- 
vinced that  want  of  good  clothes  alone  may  be  the  reason  for  work- 
ing men  not  attending  places  of  worship.     It  would  be  no  reason  for 
a  highnsouled  Christian  omitting  to  fulfil  what  he  conceived  to  be  a 
duty.     But,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  the  working  classes  generally  do 
not  regard  attendance  at  a  place  of  worship  as  on  essential ;  and  it 
is  not  every  man  who  i%  sufficiently  high-soided  to  brave  even  a  petty 
socdal  martyrdom. 

To   some  it  may  appear  that  we  have  dwelt  at  an  imnecessary 
length  upon  this  point  of  the  existenQo  of  a  religious  feeling  among 
the  worldng  classes,  but  though,  at  a  first  glance,  the  questions  may 
seem  distantly  incidental,  it  has,  in  the  connection  in  which  we 
have  been  considering  it,  a  really  important  bearing  upon  our  sub- 
ject.    The  statistics  quoted  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  though 
gathered  from  a  single  district  of  a  single  town,  arc,  as  regards  the 
matter  upon  which  they  bear,  largely  representative  of  the  con- 
ditioB  of  things  among  the  working  classes  generally.     The  Arch- 
bishop's deduction  from  the  figures  is  also  largely  representative, 
and  showing,  as  it  does,  that  the  working  classes  are  very  much  mis- 
known  upon  a  point  that  cannot  but  have  a  material  influence  upon 
both  their  present  and  prospective  ideas  and  actions,  it  was  necessarj' 
to  combat  it,  to  show  that  in  this  case  narrowness  of  view  meant  also 
falsit J  of  view.    If  the  working  classes  had  no  comforting  belief  here, 
no  hope  hereafter,  the  constitution  of  society  would  be  very  different 
from  what  it  is,  and  the  attempt  to  estimate  the  prospects  of  those 
classes  would  involve  an  altogether  different  set  of  circumstances 
and  probabilities  from  those  that  now  offer  themselves  for  considera- 
tion. 
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To  come  back,  however,  to  their  social  position.  It  is,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  hard,  unsatisfactory,  and,  as  they  themselves  hold, 
unjust.  So  much  we  may  take  as  certain,  and  the  next  question  that 
arises  is :  what  are  the  causes  of  its  being  so  ?  All  parties — ^both 
those  who  suffer  by  it,  and  those  who  do  not — seem  to  be  ag^reed 
that  it  is  not  a  necessary  result  of  the  natural  order  of  things.  All 
say  that  there  is  fault  and  blame  in  the  matter,  the  differences  of 
opinion  being  as  to  who  and  what  are  in  fault  or  to  blame.  Political 
economy,  which  professes  to  deal  with  the  subject  without  respect 
to  persons,  or  to  sentiment,  as  apart  from,  or  trjong  to  evade,  the 
"inexorable  logic'*  of  facts,  and  which  moreover  claims  to  treat  it 
scientifically,  comprehensively,  and  authoritatively,  —  political 
economy  says  that  it  is  the  working  classes  themselves  who  are  to 
blame.  Though  it  has  side  issues,  that  in  some  slight  degree  modify 
its  main  conclusion,  that  conclusion  is  substantially  that  over-popu- 
lation is  the  cause  of  which  the  miserable  condition  of  the  working 
classes  is  the  imavoidable  effect ;  and  that  those  classes  being  respon- 
sible for  over-population,  are  the  authors  of  their  own  degraded 
and  suffering  state.  The  gist  of  the  case  of  political  economy  upon 
this  point  is  very  clearly  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  J.  Stuart  Mill's  work  (page 
100,  people's  edition)  where  he  says  : — 

"It  is  but  rarely  that  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  do  anything  more  than  give  a  temporar}^  margin,  speedily  filled  up 
by  an  increase  of  their  numbers ;  the  use  they  commonly  choose  to  make  of 
any  advantageous  change  in  their  circumstances,  is  to  take  it  out  in  the 
form  which,  by  augmenting  the  population,  deprives  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion of  the  benefit.  Unless,  either  by  their  general  improvement  in 
intellectual  and  moral  culture,  or  at  least  by  raising  their  habitual  standard 
of  comfortable  living,  they  can  be  taught  to  make  a  better  use  of  favourable 
circumstances,  nothing  permanent  can  be  done  for  them ;  the  most  pro- 
mising schemes  end  only  in  having  a  more  numerous,  but  n^t  a  happier 
people." 

A  strong  array  of  statistics,  arguments,  and  cases  in  point  is 
brought  forward  to  prove  and  demonstrate  this  proposition,  and  the 
conclusion  is  generally  accepted  as  an  ascertained  and  incon- 
trovertible fact  by  those  outside  the  working  classes,  and  by  a  few 
inside  them.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  people  do  not  accept 
the  doctrines  of  political  economy  as  an  explanation  of  their 
condition.  They  do  not  say  that  over-population  would  not  be 
a  means  of  bringing  distress  upon  the  masses,  but  they  do 
argue  that  it  cannot  be  truly  held  to  be  the  cause  of  their 
condition  at  the  present  time ;  that,  practically,  there  hfiw  been 
no  over-population ;  that,  in  one  or  another  fully  accessible  place 
there  is  room  enough,  and  food  enough,  and  work  enough  for 
all  who    are    bom,    or    likely    to    be    bom,    for    generations    to 
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come ;  that,  with  the  abundant  facilities  for  removing  population 
that  is  surplus  as  regards  one  coimtry  to  another  which  stands  in  need 
of,  could  support,  and  would  contribute  to,  the  general  wealth  of  the 
world  through  the  labour  of  imported  population — ^that,  with  things 
in  this  state,  the  responsibility  for  the  crowded  condition  of  old 
countries,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  it,  lies  upon  those  who  with- 
hold while  they  could  grant  the  appliances  for  emigration  from  those 
of  the  too  many  who  have  the  desire  but  cannot  command  the  means 
to  emigrate.  The  large  section  who  differ  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
political  economists  fiirther  say,  that  primary  causes  of  the  existing 
misery  among  the  working  classes  are  a  constitution  of  society  unfair 
to  those  classes,  and  the  proceedings  of  governments,  the  members  of 
which,  being  taken  exclusively  from  among  "those  who  have," 
legislate  in  their  spirit  and  on  their  behalf,  to  the  neglect  and 
injury  of  "those  who  want." 

To  roundly  assert  that  the  truth  in  the  matter  lies  between  these 
views  would  be  to  show  both  ignorance  and  arrogance,  but  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  there  is  truth  on  both  sides.  It  is  true  that  "  the 
standard  of  condition"  of  the  working  classes  does  lie  ultimately 
'with  themselves,  and  is  chiefly  a  question  of  their  numbers ;  true, 
that,  by  recklessness  upon  this  point,  they  may  render  nugatory  the 
best  possible  legislation ;  true  that  %ome  of  them  have  been,  and  still 
are,  reckless  in  the  mattter,  taking  out  improvements  in  their  con- 
dition in  shapes  that  augment  their  nimibers  in  a  degree  that  tends 
to  cause  to  be  merely  temporary  improvements  which  might  other- 
wise  become  permanent  in  themselves  and  the  stepping-stone  to  others. 

And,  more  than  all,  it  is  most  painfully  true  that  this  country 
18  over-popidated  in  the  sense  that  large  nimibers  of  her  working 
classes  are  suffering  the  dire  ills  that  result  from  over-population. 
All  this,  the  teaching  of  political  economy,  is  true,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  there  is  local  as  well  as  general,  relative  as  well  as  absolute 
over-population ;  that  while,  where  absolute  and  general  over-popula- 
tion is  undoubtedly  an  evil,  it  may  be,  if  rightly  used,  a  good,  when 
only  local  and  relative ;  and  that  the  relative  and  local  kinds  may 
be  the  result  of  imwise  or  unfair  government,  and  remediable  by 
just  and  justifiable  governmental  action.  So  much  we  take  to  be 
as  fully,  effectively,  and  operatively  true  as  any  of  the  axioms  of 
political  economy,  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  latter  science 
is  not — ^whatever  its  more  ardent  disciples  may  claim  it  to  be — an 
exact  science.  In  its  calculations  it  has  to  deal  with  so  many 
unknown  quantities,  that  its  deductions,  however  closely  reasoned, 
are,  after  all,  more  in  the  nature  of  problems  than  demonstrations. 
licaving,  however,  these  comparative  certainties,  and  coining  to 
points  which  we  suppose  must  be  taken  as  debatable,  since  they  are 
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much  debated,  we  can  only  say  that  we  think  that  those  of  the 
working  classes  are  right  in  their  ^-icw,  who  hold  that  the  over- 
population of  England  is  only  relative  and  local,  and  more  the  isojlt 
of  the  legislature  than  of  the  people.     That  we  manufitcture  much 
more,  and  employ  a  far  greater  number  of  hands  now  than  we  did 
twenty  or  five-and-twcnty  years  ago,  innumerable  tables  and  returns 
conclusively  testify ;  but,  for  all  that,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  imprejudiced  person  acquainted  with  the  technicalitLes 
of  the  case  (and  this  is,  of  course,  to  a  great  extent  a  tecImicaL 
matter),  that  our  manufacturing  operations  have  fallen  off  relatively 
during    that   time.      It    may  be    that  neither   France,   Germany, 
Belgium,  nor  any  of  the  other  countries  that  now  compete  with  us 
in  supplying  themselves  and   the  world  with  manufactured  goods, 
which  a  generation  ago  they  and  others  obtained  exclusively  from 
England— it  may  be  that   none  of  our  manufacturing  rivaU   are 
singly  our  equal,  but  the  sum  of  their  operations  must  have  mate- 
rially altered  proportions.     Such  gigantic  establishments  as   those 
of  Krupp  of  Essen,  Govin  of  Paris,  and  the  great  iron-works  at 
Creuzot,  and  those  belonging  to  the  Terre  Noire  Company,  mud 
tell  a  tale  upon  the  markets.     If  England  were  now  doing  the  same 
proportion  of  the  whole  manufacturing  work  of  the  world  that  she 
was  twenty-five  years  ago,  she  would  not  with  her  present  p<q>uIation 
be  over-populated,  or  at  any  rate  would  not  be  over-populated  in 
anything  like  the  same  degree  that  she  now  is.     This  should   be 
remembered   and  taken   into  account  in  bringing  the  fact  of  the 
existing  over-population  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  the  recklessness 
of  the  poor  in  regard  to  it. 

So  far  as  any  considerations  upon  this  point  influence  their  actions 
with  respect  to  their  marriages — which  of  course  involve  the  ques- 
tion of  the  regidation  of  the  rate  of  their  increase — ^the  present 
extent  of  the  working  classes  must  be  weighed  in  connection  with 
such  notions  as  the  working  classes  could  £iirly  be  expected  to  have 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  period  "  foreign  com- 
petition ''  in  our  leading  manufactures  had  not  been  heard  of,  and 
had  it  not  intervened  at  a  later  date^  England  would,  as  we  have 
said,  been  able  to  have  fully  and  remuneratively  employed  her 
present  working-class  population.  It  may  of  course  be  said  that  if 
there  had  been  more  work  and  greater  prosperity  for  them,  they 
would  have  "taken  it  out"  in  the  form  that  would  have  increased 
their  nimibers  to  such  a  degree  as  would  still  have  led — though 
perhaps  a  little  later — to  as  disastrous  a  state  of  over-population  as 
now  exists.  A  good  deal  might  also  be  said  in  reply  to  this  were 
it  worth  while  to  say  it,  but  we  do  not  see  that  any  practical  good 
is  to  be  got  by  discussiag   "  what  might  have  been,  but  is  not." 
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Ab  late  as  the  Exhibition  of  All  Nations  in  1851,  it  was  England 
firsty  the  rest  nowhere  ip.  all  the  largest  employment-giving  branches 
of  manufacture.     Then  she  witched  the  world  with  noble  workman- 
ship— workmanship  that    was    unapproached,   and  thought  to   be 
unapproachable.     All  the  world  admired,  and  the  more   energetic 
portions  of  it  did  something  more — took  to  heart  and  profited  by 
the  lesson  thus  offered  to  them.    From  this  point  foreign  competition 
began  to  be  a  reality,  and  gradually  grew  to  be  what  it  is,  and  to 
affect  England  as  it  has ;  to  break  down  her  position  as  a  practical 
monopolist  of  the  chief  manufacturing  industries.     And  from  that 
time,  too — ^and  the  importance  and  significance  of  this  in  the  con- 
nection in  which  we  speak  of  it  should  be  well  marked — the  rate  of 
increase  of  population  in  England  began  to  come  down,  as  may  be 
seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  last  with  the  preceding  census.     That 
during  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  time  the  Legislature 
have,  in  reducing  taxes  upon  commodities,  materially  benefited  the 
working  classes,  and  rendered  the  existence  of  the  principal  sufferers 
by  over-population — the  ill-paid  and  irregukrly-employed  members 
of  the  working  classes — less  hard  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been, 
those  of  the  working  classes  who  take  note  of  or  think  upon  political 
matters  readily  acknowledge.     But  at  the  same  time  they,  as  has 
already  been  incidentally  mentioned,  hold  the  Legislature  responsible 
for  the  over-population,  by  reason  of  their  ha\Tng  refused  the  means 
of  emigration  to  those  of  the   sm*plus  and  unemployed  population 
who  solicited  it  at  their  hands.     They  quite  imderstond  that  a  few 
ship-loads  of  Unemployed  workmen  assisted  to  our  colonies  on  the 
occasion  which  they  take  as  their  case  in  point  *  would  not  in  itself 
hafve  materially  lessened  the  strain  caused  by  over-population ;  it  is 
upon  what  they  believed  (whether  their  belief  is  right  or  wrong 
need  not  be  discussed  here)  to  have  been  the  spirit  and  motive  of  the 
refusal  that  they  lay  stress.      They  say,  taking  the  tone   of  the 
parliamentary  debate  that  took  place  upon  the  question  as  their 
justification,  that  the  refiisal  was  not  based  upon  any  doubt  of  the 
soundness  of  the  principle,  but  upon  the  circumstance  that  Parlia- 
ment IB  composed  exclusively  of  those  classes  who  have  a  material 
interest  in  perpetuating  any  state  of  things  that  has  the  effect  of 
making  labour  cheap. 
I     But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  whether  the 
working  classes   themselves,   or   the   character   of    our   social   and 
governmental  constitution,  is  most  to  blame  in  the  matter,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  main  fact  of  the  condition  of  the  classes  in 

*  The  occasion  on  which  a  body  of  the  workmen  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  the  collapse  of  the  Thames  ShipbuildiDg  trade,  petitioned  Govermnent  to  assist 
to 
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question  l)ciiig  of  a  painfully  unsatisfactorj-  nature — being,  in  short, 
such  as  we  sketched  it  a  little  way  back — such  as  imperatively  calls 
for  amendment  and  reform.  And  now  comes  the  question  of  what 
are  the  prosi)ects  of  the  much-needed  amendment  being  brought 
about.  The  prospective  outlook,  as  we  have  already  said,  is,  we 
think,  favourable,  and  this  is  the  general  opinion  among  those  who 
have  given  the  subject  careful  consideration  ;  but  still  it  should  not 
be  too  hastily  or  certainly  concluded  that  this  view  will,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  realised.  It  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to  contemplate, 
even  in  idea  ;  but  there  are  some  **  signs  of  the  times  "  that  point  to 
the  possibility  of  a  labour  cmte,  whose  position  will  be  harder  and 
more  degraded  than  that  of  the  present  working  classes.  The  whole- 
sale importation  of  Coolie  and  Chinese  labour  going  on  in  some  parts 
abroad  is  a  thing  to  "give  pause"  to  the  thoughtful  among  the 
working  classes ;  while  at  home  there  arc  things  which,  though  at  a 
first  glance  wholly  favourable  to  the  working  classes,  will  be  found, 
if  closely  obser\'ed,  to  have  a  reflex  action  that  may  help  to  create 
such  a  future  labour  caste  as  we  have  supposed.  The  aim  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  best  members  of  the  working  classes — the  cleverest, 
most  energetic,  and  j>crsevering  men — is  to  raise  themselves  out  of 
those  classes.  Numbers  of  them  succeed  in  this  aim,  become  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  capitalists,  or  get  into  positions  in  which  their 
interests  are  identified  with  those  of  capital  rather  than  those  of 
labour.  Still  larger  numbers — numbers  so  large  that  they  form  a 
considerable  section  of  the  working  classes — though  they  do  not 
rise  out  of  their  class,  become,  in  their  endeavour  to  do  so,  compara- 
tively rich  men — have  money  in  banks,  and  shares  in  co-operative 
and  building  societies,  and  are  as  watchful  against  and  strongly 
opposed  to  anything  that  it  is  alleged  will  tend  to  interfere  with 
"  the  sacredness  of  private  property  "  or  lessen  di\'idends,  as  are  any 
of  the  great  capitalists,  who  arc  usually  the  only  persons  associated 
with  the  interests  of  capital,  as  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  labour. 
There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  working  men  who  as  shareholders 
derive  money  from  labour-created  profits,  and  on  that  ground  have  a 
certain  interest  in  some  kinds  of  labour  being  kept  cheap.  What  is 
usually  called  co-operation  has  undoubtedly  been  of  great  benefit  to 
the  working  classes,  and  is  in  all  likelihood  destined  to  benefit  them 
to  a  yet  greater  extent ;  but  it  has  in  it  one  of  the  elements  of  the  • 
possible  danger  of  which  we  are  speaking.  It  should  bo  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  in  the  true  or  best  sense  of  the  term  co-operation, 
but  only  an  extension  of  the  joint- stock  principle.  There  has  been 
no  attempt  among  the  working  classes  at  co-operation  in  production, 
upon  any  considerable  scale,  that  even  if  started  upon  a  purely 
co-operative  basis,  has  not  speedily  become  a  mere  joint-stock  com- 
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pany  of  small  shareholders  who,  if  they  worked  in  the  concern  them- 
selves, also  employed  labourers  who  had  no  interest  in  it,  and  the 
profits  from  whose  labour  came  to  them  (the  shareholders).     And  it 
is  a  well-understood  and  ascertained  fact  that  a  non-shareholding  work- 
man working  alongside  of  shareholding  ones,  has,  to  say  the  very 
least  of  it,  no  better  a  time  of  it  than  one  engaged  in  the  ordinary 
class  of  workshop.     Another  well-known  fact  in  working-class  circles 
is  that  no  master  is  so  hard  as  the  working  piece-master  who  has  only 
day-workers  imder  him,  and  in  a  general  way  it  will  be  found  that 
the  lower  down  you  go  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  above  or  partially 
above,  and  in  authority  over,  labour,  the  greater  is  the  disposition  to 
grind  the  bones  of  labour  to  make  their  bread.     Were  there  to  arise 
a  general  dispute  between  labour  qnd  capital,  it  would  bo  found  that 
many  of  those  who,  to  a  superficial  observer,  would  appear  to  be  the 
natural  vanguard  of  the  army  of  labour  would  be  discovered  forming 
a  rank  and  file  under  the  great  captains  of  capital.     The  tendency  of 
this  stat«  of  affairs  is  obvious.     That  the  worst  result  that  could  flow 
from  it  will  ensue  is  not  probable,  but  the  possibility  is  so  far  substan- 
tial that  it  could  not  be  and  should  not  be  overlooked  in  a  dispas* 
donate  consideration  of  the   general  subject  of  the  prospects  of  the 
working  classes. 

To  come  now  to  the  favourable,  the  hopeful  view  of  these  prospects. 
The  things  needful  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  are  a  general  and  higher  education,  a  friendly,  open,  non- 
aggressive  federation  of  the  labouring  classes  throughout  the  ci^'ilized 
world,  and  Clyistianity.  These  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  three  grand 
essentials,  comprehending  witliln  tliemselves  the  many  minor  one> 
necessary  to  the  desired  end.  To  speak  of  Christianity  as  one  of  the 
wants  in  a  matter  that  is  p:enenilly  held  to  be  wholly  political  is,  we 
know,  to  lay  ourselves  open  to  a  eliarge  of  Utopianism,  idealism,  and 
s^>  forth  ;  and  as  the  charge  of  Ix^ing  impracticable  is  the  most  damag- 
ing that  can  be  brought  against  a  writer  dealing  with  such  a  question  as 
our  present  one,  we  hasten  to  explain.  In  all  civilized  eommimities 
there  alwavs  has  been,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  tliere 
always  will  be,  a  stron<rer  and  weaker  race  of  men,  the  stron^^er, 
though  fewer  in  numbers,  rising  above  and  ruling  their  weaker 
brethren.  The  form  and  name  c)f  tlie  relations  between  ruler  and 
inilers  mav  alter,  but  the  relation  has  always  existed,  and  with  the 
same  relative  result — the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof  falling  to  thc^ 
lot  of  the  strong,  the  hardest  toil  and  l)itterest  suffering  to  that  of  the 
weak.  iVnd  so  substantially  it  will  continue  to  be,  if  we  have  not 
Christianity  to  make  the  strong  men  merciful,  to  bring  them  to  love 
their  neighbours  as  themselves,  and  to  cease  to  act  upon  such 
principles  as  that   self  is   the   first   law  of  nature,  and   the  weak 
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must  go  to  the  wall.  It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  we 
have  Christianity,  that  we  are  a  Christian  country.  But  this 
is  only  nominally  the  case.  Though  we  have  imdoubtedly  many 
indiyidual  Christians  among  us,  we  are  %\oi  a  Christian  nation,  have 
not  a  general,  living,  fruitful  Christianity.  The  Christianity  which 
we  speak  of  as  being  one  of  the  things  needful  for  the  permanent 
and  general  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working  dasses  is 
not  that  of  mere  creeds,  rites,  and  Sunday  church-going ;  not  the 
formal  Christianity  which  is  adopted  as  an  element  of  respectability, 
but  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  a 
Christianity  imder  which  brotherly  love  would  abound,  and  the 
spirit  of  which  woidd  be  visible  in  the  life  of  the  week-day,  work- 
day world,  which  would  lead  the  rich  to  consider  the  poor,  em- 
ployers to  be  kind  to,  and  thoughtful  for,  the  employed,  and  the 
latter  class  to  be  just  and  honest  to  employers,  not  the  mere  eye- 
servants  and  time-servers  that  so  many  of  them  now  are.  This  is  the 
sort  of  Christianity  that  we  want,  and  it  is  strictly  practical  to  say 
that  if  we  do  not  get  it,  whatever  else  may  or  can  be  done  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  classes,  will  be  less  efficient  without  such 
Christianity  than  it  would  be  in  conjunction  with  it. 

The  hopeftilness  of  the  outlook  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  lies,  in  our  opinion,  in  the  fact  that  progress  is 
already  being  made  in  two  of  the  three  things  that  we  have  spoken 
of  as  needful,  while  there  arc  not  wanting  some  slight  signs  and 
tokens  favourable  to  the  idea  of  progression  in  the  third-^Chris- 
tianity.  The  anxiety,  the  warmth,  and  even  the«  intolerance  of 
feeling  that  are  being  displayed  in  connection  with  the  Christianity 
of  creed-ism.  Ritualism,  vestment  controversies,  and  the  like,  may, 
wc  think,  be  taken  as  indicating  a  tendency,  a  direction  of  mind, 
that  may  ultimately  result  in  a  more  extended  development  of  that 
truer,  nobler  Christianity  of  which,  as  we  have  said,  there  are  many 
individual  instances  among  us — a  Christianity  that  would  cause  an 
unjust  balance  to  be  an  abomination  to  the  conscience  of  man  as 
well  as  to  the  Lord,  and  the  now  prevailing  worship  of  mammon  to 
be  recognised  as  the  ignoble  idolatry  it  is. 

The  once  favourite  ideas  about  men  being  educated  above  their 
stations,  and  working  people  being  made  discontented  with  their  lot 
by  education,  are  now  happily  exploded.  The  necessity  for  imiver- 
sality  of  education  has  been  admitted  upon  all  hands,  and  th^* 
machinery  for  securing  it  set  in  motion.  How  much — taken  in  its 
full  sense  as  meaning  higher  intelligence,  wider  knowledge,  and 
greater  refinement — it  is  capable  of  doing  and  likely  to  do,  need 
scarcely  be  pointed  out.  It  wdll  serve  as  a  common  ground  to  bring 
the  various  sections  of  the  working  classes  closer  together,  and  give 
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to  the  general  body  sometliing  of  that  coherence  the  hick  of  which  is 
at  present  their  greatest  weakness.     It  will  enable  thorn  to  discern 
what  are  the  fdnctions  of  governments,  what  those  of  individuals ; 
and  to  wiaely  and  effectively  use  the  political  power  which  is  already 
legally  and  potentially   in  their  hands,    though  it  now  remains  a 
dead  letter  by  reason  of  the  want  of  a  higher  and  more  general 
education  among  them.     Moreover,  it  will  be  a  powerM  means  to 
IA1B  ■econd  great  end — international  federation.     Intemationalisation 
is  even   now  a  great,  though  as  yet  but  insufficiently  recognised 
actoafity.     Steam,  telegraphy,  machinery,  the  spread  of  the  mecha- 
nical arts,  and  general  facility  of  intercommunication,  have  inter- 
nationalised  the   productiveness  of  all    civilized  countries.      The 
stronger  men,  the  governing,  and  capital-possessing  classes  are — 
even  where  they  are  unconscious  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  matter 
— ^profiting  by  this,  and  the  working  classes  are  beginning  to  see 
that  if  they,  too,  would  share  in  the  good  of  the  general  material 
i€8ult  of  such  a  state  of  things,  there  must  be  international  federation 
among  them.     The  thinking  men  among  them  sec  this  on  two  chief 
grounds.  Firstly,  that  unless  there  is,  those  of  the  dealers  in  labour  who 
hold  it  to  be  simply  a  marketable  commodity — ^and  at  present  a  very 
krge  number  hold  that  opinion — ^will  play  off  the  working  classes  of 
one  country  against  those  of  another.   Secondly,  that  for  the  working 
classes  of  any  one  country  who  happen  to  be  at  present  in  a  more 
advanced  position  than  those  of  others,  to  push  on  altogether  regard- 
less of  any  interests  but  their  own,  will  be  to  create  a  Nemesis  for 
themselves.      Without  some  friendly  understanding   among  them- 
selves— without  a  knowledge  upon  the  part  of  the  ill-paid  labourers 
of  one  country  that  the  better-paid  labourers  of  another  sympathise 
\rith  them,  and  are  anxious  to  see  tlicir  condition  brought  up  to  the 
higher  level — without  this  tliore  will  always  l)o  the  danger  of  the 
worst-paid  labourers  being  used  as  an  iiistrmnent  to  drag  down  the 
best-paid  ones.    These  arc  the  views  that  induce  some  of  the  working 
classes  to  join  the  International,  and  many  others  to  regard  at  least 
its  central  idea  with  higher  favour.    It  may  l)e  that  tlie  International 
is  but  a  blind  struggling  towards  the  desired  thing — that  the  wire- 
puUing  and  wild  political  notions  associated  with  it  are  reprehensible  ; 
but  it  at  least  shows  that  tlie  thoughts  of  tlie  working  classes  are 
falling  in  the  direction  of  federation.     It   is  true  that  the  actual 
progress  in  the  matter  is  but  small,  but  that  there  has  been  progress 
lot  some  of  the  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  great  Newcastle 
strike  bear  witness.     That  tlie  present  want  of  unity  among  the 
EngHsh   working   classes   themselves   may  be   used   as   a   sarcastic 
comment  upon  the  idea  of  a  working  class  ** federation  of  the  world" 
we  are  well  aware.     But  the  idea  has  taken  root,  and  is  destined  to 
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be  more  or  less  fruitfiil  in  results,  as  education  gradually  eradicates 
the  weeds  of  ignorance  which  now  retard  its  growth. 

Of  our  grounds  for  looking  hopefully  towards  a  development  of  the 
higher  and  truer  Christianity,  we  have  already  spoken.  The  force  of 
many  noble  examples  is  at  work.  The  desire  to  be  "  written  as  one 
who  loves  his  fellow-man;"  to  write  it  of  oneself  in  the  golden 
lettering  of  Christian  deed**,  is  spreading.  A  wider  development  of 
the  veritable  Christian  life  seems  to  us  to  be  among  the  coming 
events  that  are  casting  their  shadows  before,  and  &om  it,  should  it 
come,  the  working  claases  have  more  to  hope  than  from  aught  else. 
It  too,  like  education,  and  even  more  than  education,  will  tend  to 
effect  the  realisation  of  the  grand  idea  of  friendly  international 
federation.  It  will  bring  us  infinitely  nearer  than  we  now  are  to  a 
state  of  things  in  which 


"  ^fan  to  man  the  world  o'er 
Shall  brothers  be  and  a*  that." 


Thomas  Wright. 


ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MTTHOLOGY.' 


WHAT  can  be  in  our  days  the  interest  of  mythology  ?  What  is 
it  to  us  that  Eronoa  wa^  the  son  of  Uranos  and  Qaia,  and  that 
he  swallowed  his  children,  Hestia,  Demeter,  Hera,  I'luton,  and 
Poseidon,  as  soon  as  they  were  bom  ?  What  have  we  to  do  with 
the  stories  of  Bhea,  the  wife  of  Uranos,  who,  in  order  to  save  her 
youngest  son  from  being  swallowed  by  his  father,  gave  her  husband 
a  stone  to  swallow  instead  ?  And  why  should  we  be  asked  to  admire 
the  exploits  of  this  youngest  son,  who,  when  he  had  grown  up,  made 
bis  father  drink  a  draught,  and  thus  helped  to  deliver  the  etone  and 
bis  five  brothers  and  sisters  from  their  paternal  prison  ?  What  shall 
we  think  if  we  read  in  the  most  admired  of  classic  poets  that  these 
escaped  prisoners  became  afterwards  the  great  gods  of  Qreeco,  gods 
believed  in  by  Homer,  worshipped  by  Sokrates,  immortalised  by 
Phidias  ?  Wby  should  we  listen  to  such  horrors  as  that  Tantalos 
killed  his  own  son,  boiled  him,  and  placed  him  before  the  gods  to 
eat  ?  or  that  the  gods  collected  his  limbs,  threw  them  into  a  caldron, 
and  thus  restored  Felops  to  life,  minus,  however,  his  shoulder,  which 
Demeter  bad  eaten  in  a  fit  of  absence,  and  which  had  therefore  to  be 
replaced  by  a  shoulder  made  of  ivory  ? 

Can  we  imagine  anything  more  silly,  more  savage,  more  seuscless, 
anything  more  unworthy  to  engage  our  thoughts,  even  for  a  single 
moment  ?  We  may  pity  our  children  that,  in  order  to  know  how  to 
construe  and  understand  the  master- works  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  they 
faaTe  to  fill  their  memory  with  such  idle  tales ;  but  we  might  juatly 
■  A  Lecture  at  the  Bnynl  Inttitatioii. 
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suppose  that  men  \vlio  have  serious  work  to  do  in  this  world,  would 
buiiah  such  subjects  for  ever  from  their  thoughts. 

And  yet,  how  strange,  from  the  very  childhood  of  philoeophy, 
from  the  first  faintly- whispered  Why  ?  to  our  own  time  of  matured 
thought  and  fearless  inquiry,  mythology  has  been  the  ever-recurrent 
subject  of  anxious  wonder  and  careful  study.  The  ancient  philoso- 
phers, who  could  pass  by  the  petrified  shells  on  mountain- tops  and 
the  fossil  trees  buried  in  their  quarries  without  ever  asking  the 
question  how  they  came  to  be  there,  or  what  they  signified,  were 
ever  ready  with  doubts  and  surmises  when  they  came  to  listen  to 
ancient  stories  of  their  gods  and  heroes.  And,  more  curious  still, 
even  modern  philosophers  cannot  resist  the  attraction  of  these  ancient 
problems.  That  stream  of  philosophic  thought  which,  springing  from 
Descartes  (1596 — 1C50J,  rolled  on  through  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  in  two  beds — the  UleaUstic^  marked  by  the  names 
of  Malebranche  (1638 — 1715),  Spinoza  (1632 — 1677),  and  Leibnitz 
(1648 — 1716) ;  and  the  sensualisfic,  marked  by  the  names  of 
Locke  (1632—1704),  David  Hume  (1711—1776),  and  Condilhic 
(1715 — 1780),  till  the  two  arms  united  again  in  Kant  (1724 — 1804), 
and  the  full  stream  was  carried  on  by  Schelling  (1775 — 1854),  and 
Hegel  (1770 — 1831), — this  stream  of  modem  philosophic  thought  has 
ended  where  ancient  philosophy  began — in  a  Philosophy  of  Mythology, 
which,  as  you  know,  forms  the  most  important  part  of  Schelling's  final 
system,  of  what  he  called  himself  his  Post  fire  Philosophy^  given  to  the 
world  after  the  death  of  that  great  thinker  and  poet  in  the  year  1854. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Schelling  and  Aristotle  looked  upon 
mythology   in  the  same   lights  or  that  they  found  in  it  exactly  the 
same  problems ;  yet  there  is  this  common  feature  in  all  who  have 
thought  or  written  on  mythology,  that  they  look  upon  it  as  some- 
thin^:  which,  whatever  it  mav  mean,  does  certainlv  not  mean  what  it 
seems  to  mean  ;  as  something  that  requires  an  explanation,  whether 
it  be  a  system  of  religion,  or  a  phase   in  the  development  of  the 
human  mind,  or  an  inevitable  catastrophe  in  the  life  of  language. 
According  to  some,  mythology  is  history  changed  into  fable ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  fable  changed  into  history.     Some  discover  in  it  the 
precepts  of  moral  philosophy  enunciated  in  the  poetical  language 
of  antiquity ;  others  soo  in  it  a  picttire  of  the  great  forms  and  forces 
of  nature,  particularly  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  the  changes 
of  day  and  night,  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  the  return  of  the 
yeairs — all  this  reflected  by  the  vivid  imagination  of  ancient  poets 
and  sagos.      Kpicharmos,   for   instance,   the   pupil  of  Pythagoras, 
declared  that  the  gods  of  Greece  were  not  what,  from  the  poems  of 
Homer,  we  might  suppose  them  to  be — personal  beings,  endowed 
with  superhuman  powers,  though  liable  to  many  of  the  passions  and 
frailties  of   hiuuan  nature.    He  maintained  that   these  gods  were 
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really  the  Wind,  the  Water,  the  Earth,  the  Sun,  the  Fire,  and  the 
Stars.  Not  long  after  his  time  another  philosopher,  Empedokles, 
holding  that  the  whole  of  nature  consisted  of  a  mixture  and  separa- 
tion of  the  four  elements,  declared  that  Zeus  was  the  element  of  Fire, 
Here  the  element  of  Air,  Aidoneus  or  Pluton,  the  element  of  Earth, 
and  Nestis  the  element  of  Water.  In  fact,  whatever  the  freethinkers 
of  GFreece  discovered  successively  as  the  first  principles  of  Being  and 
Thought,  whether  the  air  of  Anaximencs,  or  the  fire  of  Herahleitos, 
ortheNous  or  Mindof  Anaxagoras,  was  readily  identified  with  Zeus 
and  the  other  divine  persons  of  Olympian  mythology.  Metrodoros, 
the  contemporary  of  Anaxagoras,  went  even  further.  While 
Anaxagoras  would  have  been  satisfied  with  looking  upon  Zeus  as  but 
another  name  of  his  Nous,  the  highest  intelleot,  the  mover,  the  dis- 
poser, the  governor  of  all  things,  Metrodoros  resolved  not  only  the 
persons  of  Zeus,  Here,  and  Athene,  but  likewise  those  of  human 
kings  and  heroes — such  as  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  and  Hektor — ^into 
various  combinations  and  physical  agencies,  and  treated  the  adventures 
ascribed  to  them  as  natural  facts,  hidden  under  a  thin  veil  of  allegory. 

SokrateSy  as  is  well  known,  looked  upon  such  attempts  at  explain- 
ing all  fables  allegorically  as  too  arduous  and  unprofitable ;  yet  he, 
too,  as  well  as  Plato,  pointed  frequently  to  what  they  called  the 
kgpdnoia^  the  under-current,  if  I  may  say  so,  or  the  under-meaning 
of  ancient  mythology. 

Aristotle  speaks  more  explicitly  : — 

"  It  has  been  handed  down,"  ho  says,  "  by  early  and  very  ancient  people, 
and  left  to  those  who  came  after,  in  the  form  of  myths,  that  these  (the  first 
principles  of  the  world)  are  the  gods,  and  that  the  divine  embraces  the 
whole  of  nature.  The  rest  has  been  added  mythically,  in  order  to  persuade  the 
many,  and  in  order  to  be  used  in  support  of  laws  and  other  interests.  Thus 
they  say  that  the  gods  have  a  human  form,  and  that  they  are  like  to  some 
of  the  other  Uving  beings,  and  other  things  consequent  on  this,  and  similar 
to  what  has  been  said.  If  one  separated  out  of  these  fables,  and  took  only 
that  first  point,  viz.,  that  they  believed  the  first  essences  to  be  gods,  one 
would  think  that  it  had  been  divinely  said,  and  that  while  every  art  and 
ever}'  philosophy  was  probably  invented  ever  so  many  times  and  lost  again, 
these  opinions  had,  like  fragments  of  them,  been  preserved  until  now.  So 
far  only  is  the  opinion  of  our  fathers,  and  that  received  from  our  first 
ancestors,  clear  to  us." 

I  have  quoted  the  opinions  of  these  Greek  philosophers,  to  which 
many  more  might  have  been  added,  partly  in  order  to  show  how  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  minds  of  ancient  Greece  agreed  in  demand- 
ing an  interpretation,  whether  physical  or  metaphysical,  of  Greek 
mythology,  partly  in  order  to  satisfy  those  classical  scholars,  who, 
forgetful  of  their  own  classics,  forgetful  of  their  own  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  seem  to  imagine  that  the  idea  of  seeing  in  the  gods  and 
heroes  of  Greece  anything  beyond  what  they  appear  to  be  in  the 
songs  of  Homer,  was  a  mere  fancy  and  invention  of  the  students  of 
Comparative  Mythologj\ 
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There  were,  no  doubt,  Greeks,  and  eminent  Greeks  too,  who  took 
the  legends  of  their  gods  and  heroes  in  their  literal  sense.  But  what 
do  these  say  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  P  Xenophanes,  the  contemporary 
of  Pythagoras,  holds  Homer  and  Hesiod  responsible  for  the  popular 
superstitions  of  Greece.  In  this  he  agrees  with  HerodotoSy  when  he 
declares  that  these  two  poets  made  the  theogony  for  the  Greeks,  and 
gave  to  the  gods  their  names,  and  assigned  to  them  their  honours 
and  their  arts,  and  described  their  appearances.  But  he  then  con- 
tinues in  a  very  different  strain  from  the  pious  historian.*  ''Homer/' 
he  says,t  ''  and  Hesiod  ascribed  to  the  gods  whatever  is  disgraceful 
and  scandalous  among  men,  yea,  they  declared  that  the  gods  had 
committed  nearly  all  unlawful  acts,  such  as  theft,  adultery,  and 
fraud.''  ''  Men  seem  to  have  created  their  gods,  and  to  have  given  to 
them  their  own  mind,  voice,  and  figure.  The  Ethiopians  made  their 
gods  black  and  flat-nosed;  the  Thracians  red-hairedand blue-eyed;  just 
as  oxen  or  lions,  if  they  could  but  draw,  would  draw  their  gods  like 
oxen  and  lions."  This  was  spoken  about  500  b.c.  Herakleitos,  about 
460  B.C.,  one  of  the  boldest  thinkers  of  ancient  Greece,  declared  that 
Homer  deserved  to  be  ejected  from  public  assemblies  and  flogged ; 
and  a  story  is  told  that  Pythagoras  (about  540  b.c.)  saw  the  soul  of 
Homer  in  Hades,  hanging  on  a  tree  and  surrounded  by  serpents,  as 
a  punishment  for  what  he  had  said  of  the  gods.  And  what  can  be 
stronger  than  the  condemnation  passed  on  Homer  by  Plato  P  I  shall 
read  an  extract  from  the  ''  Republic,"  from  the  excellent  translation 
lately  published  by  Professor  Jowett : — 

'' '  But  what  fault  do  you  find  with  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the  other 
great  story-tellers  of  mankind  ?  ' 

'< '  A  fault  which  is  most  serious/  I  said  :  '  the  fault  of  telling  a  lie,  and  a 
bad  lie.* 
^^  ** '  But  when  is  this  fault  committed  ?* 

«  <  Whenever  an  erroneous  representation  is  made  of  the  nature  of  gods 

*  Her.  ii.  53,  ovroi  l\  ciVi  ol  iroii}<ravrec  ^ioyov'ni\v  *£XX}|(r(,  %a\  rotin  dcolffi  rdc 
lirwvvftiac  SSvTiq  Kai  nude  rt  cat  rex  vac  ^«^<Svr(c»  Kal  iiSta  aiiruv  (rif^^you'^cC* 

t  Hdvra  ^eocc  avi^iffcav  *Of«}|p<Sc  ^'  *H<rlo^6c  re 
htrtra  irap*  Av^piinrom  dviiSta  cat  ^oyoc  Ivriv, 
its  irXeicrr*  l<pBiy^avTO  BeHv  a^tfiivTia  ipya, 
ffXeirrciv  ftoix^viiv  ri  Kai  dWriXovg  axartviiv, 

Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Math.,  1,2S9 ;  ix,  193. 
*AXX^  PpoToi  SoKfovtri  ^toiiQ  yiyiviiffdai 
riiv  (r0crfp}|v  r*  alffBritriv  ^xciv  fuvriv  ti  iifiac  n. — 
'AXX'  ciroi  x<*P<^C  y*  c^x^^  fi^^^  ^^  XiovriQ 
4  ypdt^fai  xc'p<<r<rt  Kai  tpya  riXiiv  utctp  avipig, 
Kai  ce  BiMV  Idkac  typafov  Koi  (Tiaftar*  iTotoffv 
roiahy  olov  trip  K&vroi  iifiac  dx^^  6/ioTov, 
Ivwot  fiiv  y  cirirocffc,  fi6tQ  ik  re  fioviriv  oftoia, 

Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  601,  c. 
*Qc  f  V^y  Sitvo^avtiQ  *  **  kiBionkQ  re   ftiXavac  eifiovQ  re,  Opjtxlc  rt   mtppc^g  Kai 
yXavffovc." — Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  p.  711,  B.  Historia  Fhilo80phi»,  ed.  Kitter  ct 
Fteller,  cap.  iiL 
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and  heroes — ^like  the  drawing  of  a  limner  which  has  not  the  shadow  of  a 
fikeness  to  the  truth.' 

'*  *•  Yes/  he  said,  '  that  sort  of  thing  is  certainly  very  hlameable ;~  but  what 
are  the  stories  which  yon  mean  ?  * 

''  *  First  of  all/  I  said,  '  there  was  that  greatest  of  all  lies  in  high  places, 
which  Uve  poet  told  abont  Uranos,  and  which  was  an  immoral  lie  too — I 
mean  what  Hesiod  says  that  Uranos  did,  and  what  Kronos  did  to  him.  The 
€aet  is  that  the  doings  of  Kronos,  and  the  sufferings  which  his  son  inflicted 
upon  him,  even  if  they  were  true,  ought  not  to  be  Hghtly  told  to  young  and 
simple  persons ;  if  possible,  they  had  better  be  buried  in  silence.  But  if 
there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  their  mention,  a  very  few  might  hear  them 
in  a  mjTstery,  and  then  let  them  sacrifice  not  a  common  (Eleusinian)  pig, 
hut  some  huge  and  unprocurable  victim  ;  this  would  have  the  effect  of  very 
greatly  reducing  the  number  of  the  hearers.* 

'Why,  yes,'  said  he,  *•  these  stories  are  certainly  objectionable.' 
'  Yes,  Adeimantos,  they  are  stories  not  to  be  narrated  in  our  State ;  the 
young  man  should  not  be  told  that  in  committing  the  worst  of  crimes 
he  is  far  from  doing  anything  outrageous,  and  that  he  may  chastise 
his  father  when  he  does  wrong  in  any  manner  that  he  likes,  and  in  this 
will  only  be  following  the  example  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  gods.' 

'' '  I  quite  agree  with  you,'  he  said ;  <  in  my  opinion  those  stories  are  not 
fit  to  be  repeated.* 

"  *  Neither,  if  we  mean  our  future  guardians  to  regard  the  habit  of  quar- 
relling as  dishonourable,  should  anythmg  be  said  of  the  wars  in  heaven,  and 
of  the  plots  and  fightings  of  the  gods  against  one  another,  which  are  quite 
nntrae.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  tell  them  of  the  battles  of  the  giants,  and 
eipbroider  them  on  garments  ;  or  of  all  the  innumerable  other  quarrels  o 
gods  and  heroes  with  their  friends  and  relations.  If  they  would  only 
believe  us,  we  would  tell  them  that  quarrelling  is  unholy,  and  that  never  up 
to  this  time  has  there  been  any  quarrel  between  citizens ;  this  is  what 
old  men  and  old  women  should  begin  by  telling  children,  and  the  same 
when  they  grow  up.  And  these  are  the  sort  of  fictions  which  the  poets 
should  be  required  to  compose.  But  the  narrative  of  Hcphaestos  binding 
Here  his  mother,  or  how  ou  another  occasion  Zeus  sent  him  flying  for  taking 
her  part  when  she  was  being  beaten — such  tales  must  not  be  admitted  into 
our  State,  whether  they  are  supposed  to  have  an  allegorical  meaning  or  not. 
For  the  young  man  cannot  judge  what  is  allegorical  and  what  is  literal,  and 
anything  that  he  receives  into  his  mind  at  that  age  is  apt  to  become 
indelible  and  unalterable  ;  and  therefore  the  tales  which  they  first  hear 
should  be  models  of  virtuous  thoughts.'  " 

To  those  who  look  upon  mythology  as  an  ancient  form  of  religion, 
such  freedom  of  language  as  is  here  used  by  Xenophanes  and  Plato, 
must  seem  startling.  If  the  Iliad  were  really  the  Bible  of  the 
Greeks,  as  it  has  not  unfrequently  been  called,  such  violent  in- 
vectives would  have  been  impossible.  For  lei  us  bear  in  mind  that 
Xenophanes,  though  he  boldly  denied  the  existence  of  all  the 
mythological  deities,  and  declared  his  belief  in  One  God,  neither  in 
form  nor  in  thought  like  unto  mortals,*  was  not  therefore  considered 
a  heretic.  He  never  suffered  for  uttering  his  honest  convictions  : 
on  the  contrary,  as  fur  as  wo  know,  he  was  honoured  by  the  people 

*     EIq  ^tOQ    lU    Ti    ^foiffi    Kai    (tV^pUtTTOlffl    fliytffTOQ, 

CUmm.  Alex.  8tr'»m.  v.  p.  001  c. 
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among  whom  he  lived  and  taught.  Nor  was  Plato  ever  puniBhed  on 
account  of  his  unbelief,  and  though  he,  as  well  as  his  master,  Sokrstes, 
became  obnoxious  to  the  dominant  party  at  Athens,  this  was  due  to 
political  far  more  than  to  theological  motives.  At  all  events,  Plato, 
the  pupil,  the  friend,  the  apologist  of  Sokrates,  was  allowed  to  teach 
at  Athens  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  few  men  commanded  greater 
respect  in  all  ranks  of  Greek  society.  But,  although  mythology  was 
not  religion  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  and  although  the  Hiad 
certainly  never  enjoyed  among  Greeks  the  authority  either  of  tlie 
Bible,  or  even  of  the  Yeda  among  the  Brahmans,  or  the  Zend 
Avesta  among  the  Parsis,  yet  I  would  not  deny  altogether  that  in  a 
certain  sense  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  belonged  to  their  religion. 
We  must  only  be  on  our  guard,  here  as  everywhere  else,  against  the 
misleading  influence  of  words.  The  word  Heligion  ^s,  like  most 
words,  had  its  history ;  it  has  grown  and  changed  with  each  century, 
and  it  cannot  therefore  have  meant  with  the  Greeks  and  Brahmans 
what  it  means  with  us.  Religions  have  sometimes  been  divided  into 
national  or  fraditionaly  as  distinguished  from  i/idicidual  or  skUntabie 
l^ligion.  The  former  are,  like  languages,  home-grown,  antochthonic, 
without  an  historical  beginning,  generally  without  any  recognized 
founder,  or  even  an  authorized  code ;  the  latter  have  been  foonded 
by  historical  persons,  generally  in  antagonism  to  traditional  systems, 
and  they  always  rest  on  the  authority  of  a  written  code.  I  do  not 
consider  this  division  as  very  useful  for  a  scientific  study  of  religion, 
because  in  many  cases  it  is  extremely  difficult,  and  sometimes 
impossible,  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation,  and  to  determine 
whether  a  given  religion  may  bo  considered  as  the  work  of  one  man, 
or  as  the  combined  work  of  those  who  came  before  him,  who  lived 
with  him,  nay,  even  of  those  who  came  after  him.  For  our  present 
purpose,  however,  for  showing  at  once  the  salient  difference  between 
what  the  Greeks  and  what  we  ourselves  should  mean  by  Breligion,  this 
division  is  very  serviceable.  The  Greek  religion  was  clearly  a 
national  and  traditional  religion,  and,  as  such,  it  shared  both  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  form  of  religious  belief;  the 
Christian  religion  is  an  historical,  and  to  a  great  extent,  an  individual 
religion,  and  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  an  authorized  code  and  of 
a  settled  system  of  faith.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
between  traditional  and  individual  religions  the  advantages  are  all 
on  one,  the  disadvantages  on  the  other  side.  As  long  as  the  ancient 
immemorial  religions  of  the  different  branches  of  the  human  race 
remained  in  their  natural  state,  and  were  not  pressed  into  the  service  of 
political  parties  or  an  ambitious  priesthood,  they  allowed  great  freedom 
of  thought  and  a  healthy  growth  of  real  piety,  and  they  were  seldom 
disgraced  by  an  intolerant  or  persecuting  spirit.  They  were  generally 
her  honestly  believed,  or,  as  we  have  just  seen,  honestly  attacked, 
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and  u  high  tone  of  intellectual  morality  was  preserved,  untainted  by 
hypocrisy,  equivocation,  or  unreasoning  dogmatism.  The  marvellous 
development  of  philosophy  in  Greece,  particularly  in  ancient  Greece, 
was  chiefly  due;  I  believe,  to  the  absence  of  an  established  religion 
and  an  influential  priesthood ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the 
blessing  which  the  fresh,  pure,  invigorating,  and  elevating  air  of 
that  ancient  Greek  philosophy  has  conferred  on  all  ages,  not  except- 
ing our  own.  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  what  the  world  would 
have  been  without  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  I  tremble  at  the  idea 
that  the  youth  of  the  future  should  ever  be  deprived  of  the  teaching 
and  the  example  of  these  true  prophets  of  the  absolute  freedom  of 
thought.  Unfortunately  we  know  but  little  of  the  earliest  fathers  of 
Greek  philosophy ;  we  have  but  fragments^  and  those  not  always  truat- 
worthy,  nor  easily  intelligible,  of  what  they  taught  on  the  highest 
questions  that  can  stir  the  heart  of  man.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  call  the  oracular  sayings  of  men  like  Thales,  Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes,  or  Herakleitos,  philosophy,  but  there  was  in  thent  as 
much  of  religion  as  in  the  songs  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Hpmer 
and  Hesiod  were  great  powers,  but  their  poems  were  not  the  only 
feeders  of  the  religious  life  of  Greece.  The  stream  of  ancient 
wisdom  and  philosophy  flowed  parallel  with  the  stream  of  legend 
•and  poetry ;  and  both  were  meant  to  support  the  religious  cravings 
of  the  soul.  We  have  only  to  attend  without  prejudice  to  the  utter- 
ances of  these  ancient  prophets,  such  as  Xenophanes  and  Hera- 
kleitos, in  order  to  convince  ourselves  that  these  men  spoke  with 
authority  to  the  people,*  that  they  considered  themselves  the  equals 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  nay,  their  betters,  and  in  no  way  fettered  by 
the  popular  l^ends  about  gods  and  goddesses.  While  modem 
religions  assume  in  general  a  hostile  attitude  towards  philosophy, 
andient  religions  have  either  included  philosophy  as  an  integral  part, 
or  they  have  at  least  tolerated  its  growth  in  the  very  precincts  of 
their  temples. 

After  we  have  thus  seen  what  limitations  we  must  place  on  the 
meaning  of  the  word  religion,  if  we  call  mythology  the  religion  of 
the  ancient  world,  we  may  now  advance  another  step. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  principal  interpretations  which  have  been 
proposed  by  the  ancients  themselves  of  the  original  purpose  and 
meaning  of  mythology.  But  there  is  one  question  which  none, 
either  of  the  ancient  or  of  the  modern  interpreters  of  mythology, 
has  answered,  or  even  asked,  and  on  which,  nevertheless,  the  whole 
problem  of  mythology  seems   to  turn.      If  mythology   is  history 

•  Empcdokles,  Carmina,  v.  411    (^'Frairra.  Philos.  Gricc,"  vol.  i.  p.  12). 

M  0(Xo(,  o7{^a  fiiv  ovv  or^  aXij^cti}  rrapd  ftv^otQ 
ovQ  iytit  i^tpiifi '  fidXa  S*  ipyaXirj  ye  HruKrat 
avopaai  xai  ovff^qXoc  ivi  ^pkva  TrioTioQ  opfiri. 
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changed  into  fable,  why  was  it  so  changed  P  If  it  is  fitble  repre- 
sented as  history,  why  were  such  fables  invented  P  If  it  contains 
precepts  of  moral  philosophy,  whence  their  immoral  disguise  P  K  it 
is  a  picture  of  the  great  forms  and  forces  of  nature,  the  same  ques- 
tion still  returns,  why  were  these  forms  and  forces  represented  as 
heroes  and  heroines,  as  nymphs  and  shepherds,  as  gods  and  goddesses  P 
It  is  easy  enough  to  call  the  sun  a  god,  or  the  dawn  a  goddess,  after 
these  predicates  have  once  been  framed.  But  how  were  these  pre- 
dicates formed?  How  did  people  come  to  know  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  heroes  and  nymphs,  and  what  meaning  did  they  originally 
connect  with  these  terms?  In  fact,  the  real  question  which  a 
philosophy  of  mythology  has  to  answer  is  this.  Is  the  whole  of 
mythology  an  invention,  the  fanciful  poetry  of  a  Homer  or  Hesiod, 
or  is  it  a  growth  P  Or,  to  speak  more  definitely,  Was  mythology  a 
mere  accident,  or  was  it  inevitable  P  Was  it  only  a  false  step,  or 
was  it  a  step  that  could  not  have  been  left  out  in  the  historical  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mindP 

The  study  of  the  history  of  language,  which  is  only  a  part  of  the 
study  of  the  history  of  thought,  has  enabled  us  to  give  a  decisive 
answer  to  this  question.     Mythology  is  inevitable,  it  is  natural,  it  is 
an  inherent  necessity  of  language,  if  we  recognize  in  language  the 
outward  form  and  manifestation  of  thought :  it  is  in  fact  the  dark 
shadow  which  language  throws  on  thought,  and  which  can  never 
disappear  till    language    becomes    altogether    commensurate  with 
thought,  which  it  never  will.     Mythology,  no  doubt,  breaks  out 
more  fiercely  during  the  early  periods  of  the  history  of  human 
thought,  but  it  never  disappears  altogether.     Depend  upon  it,  there 
is  mythology  now  as  there  was  in  the  time  of  Homer,  only  we  do 
not  perceive  it,  because  we  ourselves  live  in  the  very  shadow  of  it, 
and  because  we  all  shrink  from  the  full  meridian  light  of  truth. 
We  are  ready  enough  to  see  that  if  the  ancients  called  their  kings 
and   heroes  AioYei/eT^?,  sprimg  of  Zeus,  that  expression,   intended 
originally  to  convey  the  highest  praise  which  man  can  bestow  on 
man,  was  apt  to  lapse  into  mythology.     We  easily  perceive  how 
such  a  conception,  compatible  in  its  origin  with  the  highest  rever- 
ence for  the  gods,  led  almost  inevitably  to  the  growth  of  fables, 
which  transferred  to  divine  beings  the  incidents  of  human  paternity 
and  sonship.     But  we  are  not  so  ready  to  see  that  it  is  our  fisite,  too, 
to  move  in  allegories  which  illustrate  things  intellectual  by  visions 
exhibited  to   the  fancy.     In  our  religion,  too,  the  conceptions  of 
paternity  and  sonship  have  not  always  been  free  from  all  that  is 
human,  nor  are  we  always  aware  that  nearly  every  note  that  belongs 
to  human  paternity  and  sonship  must  be  taken  out  of  these  terms, 
before  they  can  be  pronounced  safe  against  mythological  infection. 
Papal  decisions  on  immaculate  conception  are  of  no  avail  against 
that  mythology.    The  mind  must  become  immaculate  to  rise  superior 
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to  itaelf :  or  it  most  close  its  eyes  and  shut  its  lips  in  the  presence  of 
the  Divine. 

If  then  we  want  to  understand  mythology,  in  the  ordinary  and 
restricted  sense  of  the  word,  we  must  discoyer  the  larger  circle  of 
mental  phenomena  to  which  it  belongs.  Greek  mythology  is  but  a 
amall  segment  of  mythology ;  the  religious  mythologies  of  all  the 
races  of  mankind  are  again  but  a  small  segment  of  mythology. 
Mythology,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  the  power  exercised  by  language 
on  thought  in  every  possible  sphere  of  mental  activity,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  the  whole  history  of  philosophy,  from  Thales  down  to 
Hegel,  an  uninterrupted  battle  against  mythology,  a  constant  protest 
of  thought  against  language.     This  will  require  some  explanation. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  all  who  have 
seriously  grappled  with  the  highest  problems  of  the  Science  of 
Language,  have  come  to  the  conviction  that  thought  and  language 
are  inseparable,  that  language  is  as  impossible  without  thought  as 
thought  is  without  language ;  that  they  stand  to  each  other  like  eoul 
and  body,  like  power  and  fimction,  like  substance  and  form.  The 
objections  which  have  been  raised  against  this  view  arise  generally 
from  a  mere  misunderstanding.  If  we  speak  of  language  as  the 
outward  realization  of  thought,  we  do  not  mean  language  as 
deposited  in  a  dictionary,  or  sketched  in  a  grammar,  we  mean 
language  as  ui  act,  language  as  being  spoken,  language  as  living 
and  dying  with  every  word  that  is  uttered.  "We  might  perhaps  call 
this  speech,  as  distinguished  from  language. 

Secondly,  though  if  we  speak  of  language,  we  mean  chiefly 
phonetic  articulate  language,  we  do  not  exclude  the  less  perfect 
symbols  of  thought,  such  as  gestures,  signs,  or  pictures.  They,  too, 
are  language  in  a  certain  sense,  and  they  must  be  included  in  lan- 
guage before  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  discursive  thought  can 
be  realized  in  language  only.  One  instance  will  make  this  clear. 
We  hold  that  we  cannot  think  without  language.  But  can  we  not 
count  without  language  ?  "We  certainly  can.  "NVe  can  form  the 
conception  of  three  without  any  spoken  word,  by  simply  holding  up 
three  fingers.  In  the  same  manner,  the  hand  might  stand  for  five, 
both  hands  for  ten,  hands  and  feet  for  twenty.  This  is  how  people 
who  possessed  no  organs  of  speech  would  speak ;  this  is  how  the 
deaf  and  dumb  do  speak.  Throe  fingers  are  as  good  as  three  strokes, 
three  strokes  are  as  good  as  three  clicks  of  the  tongue,  three  clicks 
of  the  tongue  are  as  good  as  the  somid  threcy  or  troisy  or  drciy  or 
nhalosh  in  Hebrew,  or  mn  in  Chinese.  All  these  are  signs,  more  or 
less  perfect,  but  being  signs,  they  fall  under  the  category  of 
language ;  and  all  we  maintain  is,  that  without  some  kind  of  sign, 
discursive  thought  is  impossible,  and  that  in  that  sense,  language, 
or  XcVyov,  is  the  only  possible  realization  of  human  thought. 

Another  very  common  misunderstanding  is  this  :  people  imagine 
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that,  if  it  be  impossible  to  think,  except  in  language,  language  and 
thought  must  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  a  true  philosophy  of 
language  leads  to  the  very  opposite  result.  Every  philosopher 
would  say  that  substance  cannot  exist  without  form,  nor  form  witiii- 
out  substance,  but  no  philosopher  would  say  that  therefore  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  form  and  substance.  In  the  same 
way,  though  we  maintain  that  thought  cannot  exist  without  lan- 
guage nor  language  without  thought,  we  do  distinguish  between 
thought  and  language,  between  the  inward  and  the  outward  Xoyov, 
between  the  substance  and  the  form.  Nay,  we  go  a  step  beyond. 
We  admit  that  language  reacts  on  thought,  and  we  see  in  this 
reaction,  in  this  refraction  of  the  rays  of  language,  the  real  solution 
of  the  old  riddle  of  mythology. 

You  will  now  see  why  these  somewhat  abstruse  disquisitions  were 
necessary  for  our  more  immediate  purpose,  and  I  can  promise  those 
who  have  hitherto  followed  me  on  this  rather  barren  and  rugged 
track,  that  they  will  now  be  able  to  rest,  and  command,  from  the 
point  of  view  which  we  have  reached,  the  whole  panorama  of  the 
mythology  of  the  human  mind. 

We  saw  just  now  that  the  names  of  numbers  may  most  easily  be 
replaced  by  signs.  Numbers  are  simple  analytical  conceptions,  and 
for  that  very  reason  they  are  not  liable  to  mythology  :  name  and  oon- 
ception  being  here  commensurate,  no  misunderstanding  is  possible. 
But  as  soon  as  wo  leave  this  department  of  thought,  mythology 
begins.  I  shall  try  by  at  least  one  example  to  show  how  mythology 
pervades,  not  only  the  sphere  of  religion  or  religious  tradition,  but 
infects  more  or  less  the  whole  realm  of  thought. 

When  man  wished  for  the  first  time  to  grasp  and  express  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  body,  and  something  else  within  him  distinct 
from  the  body,  an  easy  name  that  suggested  itself  was  breaih. 
The  breath  seemed  something  immaterial  and  almost  invisible,  and 
it  was  clearly  connected  with  the  life  that  i)ervaded  the  body,  for 
as  soon  as  the  breath  ceased,  the  life  of  the  body  became  extinct. 
Hence  the  Greek  name  ^vxn*  which  originally  meant  breath,  was 

•  The  word  ypvxv  is  clearly  conncttod  in  Gn^ek  with  yl/vx<o^  which  meant  oiigixmlly 
blowing,  and  was  nsod  cither  in  the  sense  of  cooling  hy  blowing,  or  breathing  by  Wow- 
ing. In  tlio  former  acceptation  it  produceil  >f/wxoc»  coldness ;  yl/vxpoQ,  cold ;  ^x^**>  ^ 
cool ;  in  the  latter  >^vxi/,  breath,  then  life,  then  soul.  So  far  the  pui-oly  Greek  growth 
of  words  derived  from  \pvxu»  is  clear.  But  >|/i;x<^  itself  is  difficult.  It  seems  to  point  to 
a  root  spitf  meaning  to  blow  out,  to  spit ;  Lat.,  spno  ;  Goth.,  npn'van  ;  Greek,  xrvM,  sup- 
posed to  stand  for  ffirtvw.  Hesychius  mentions  ^vrm  =  wr  uti,  i^vtt6v  =  irrwXov.  (Pott, 
Etym.  Forsch.,  No.  355.)  Curtius  connects  this  root  with  Greek  ^w,  in  ^vffcr,  blowing, 
bellows,  and  with  Latin  spirare  {i.e.y  si>oi«iro).  Stahl,  who  rejected  the  division  of  life 
and  mind  ado]>ted  by  Bacon,  and  rtjtumcd  to  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  fellfl  back  on  to 
Plato's  etymology-  of  ^x*l  »»  ^va'fxrjt  from  ^v<nv  tx'iv  or  oxiiv,  Crat.  400  B.  Inapniwge 
of  his  «'  Theona  Mcdica  Vera"  (HaLae,  1708),  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  RoUeston,  Stahl 
says : — "  Invenio  in  lexico  grmco  antiquioio  post  alios,  et  BudsBum  imprimie,  itemm 
itorumque  roviso,  nomenclaturam  nimis  quam  fugitive  allcgatam :  fv9ix^»  poetioe,  jwo 
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cbosen  to  espress  at  first  the  principle  of  life,  as  distinguished  from 
the  decaying  body,  afterwards  the  incorporeal,  the  immaterial,  the 
imdeeaying,  the  immortal  part  of  man — his  soul,  his  mind,  his 
Self.  All  this  was  very  natural.  When  a  person  dies,  we  too  say 
that  he  has  given  up  the  ghost,  and  ghost,  too,  meant  originally 
spirit,  and  spirit  meant  breath. 

llie  Greeks  expressed  the  same  idea  by  saying  that  the  ^rv^^  ^^ 
left  the  body y^  had  fled  through  the  mouth,  or  even  through  a  bleed- 
ing wound,t  and  had  gone  into  Hades,  which  meant  literally  no  more 
than  the  place  of  the  Invisible  ('A/Si/f).  That  the  breath  had  become 
invisible,  was  matter  of  fact ;  that  it  had  gone  to  the  house  of  Hades, 
was  mythology  springing  spontaneously  from  the  fertile  soil  of 
language. 

The  primitive  mythology  was  by  no  means  necessarily  religious. 
In  the  very  case  which  we  have  chosen,  philosophical  mythology 
sprang  up  by  the  side  of  religious  mythology.  The  religious 
mythology  consisted  in  speaking  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed  as 
ghosts,  as  mere  breath  and  air,  as  fluttering  about  the  gates  of 
Hades,  or  ferried  across  the  Styx  in  the  boat  of  Charon.J 

The  philosophical  mythology,  however,  that  sprang  from  this 
name  was  much  more  important.  We  saw  that  Psychcy  meaning  origi- 
nally the  breathing  of  the  body,  was  gradually  used  in  the  sense  of 
vital  breath,  and  as  something  independent  of  the  body ;  and  that  at 
last,  when  it  had  assumed  the  meaning  of  the  immortal  part  of  man, 
it  retained  that  character  of  something  independent  of  the  body, 
thoB  giving  rise  to  the  conception  of  a  soul,  not  only  as  a  being 
without  a  body,  but  in  its  very  nature  opposed  to  body.  As  soon  as 
that  opposition  had  been  established  in  language  and  thought, 
philosophy  began  its  work  in  order  to  explain  how  two  such  hetero- 
geneous powers  could  act  on  each  other — how  the  soul  could  influence 
the  body,  and  how  the  body  could  determine  the  soul.     Spiritualistic 

4^vx^-  Incidit  animo  suspican,  an  iion  venim  primum  nomcn  animju  antiqnissimis 
GiTCcis  ftierit  hoc  ^verlxi*  quasi  t^x^"^  ''"  ^^«iv,  e  cuius  vocis  pronimciatione  defloctcnte, 
nti  vere  fnmiliaritcr  solet  vocaliuniy  inprimis  sub  accontibus,  fugitiira  cnunciatione, 
aensim  natum  sit  ^vv-xh  ^<^X'/»  donique  ad  facilioreni  pronunciationem  in  locum 
^9vxhi  ^"X'/'  Quam  suspicioncni  fouero  mihi  videtur  illud,  quod  vocabuli  vf^x'lCf  P'^*^ 
anima,  nulla  idonoa  analo^a  in  linguji  grfrea  orcnrrjit ;  nam  qua?  a  ^/>x<^  dneitur,  cum 
vems  huius  et  diroctus  fiignificiitus  n«»torie  sit  i-efngcro,  indircctus  uutcm  magia,  spiro, 
nihil  ccrtc  hnc  ad  animam  jnito.  (p.  44.) 

*  dviobf:  ok  ^vx>i  traKiv  ♦X3«Ti/  ovn  Xtiffri/f 
ovi'  i\iTi)j  iirti  up  civ  ufi(i\l/iTat  'ipKog  hiovTov. 

II.  ix.  408. 
t  via  S*  tvTfpa  xaktoQ  d^vrniv 

ry^aaQ  '  4^vx*)  ct  kqt  ovraiiivijv  d)T(i\i)v 
tttovT  itriiyofitvij, 

II.  xiv.  517. 
X  **  Ter  frustra  compresfa  manu  cffugit  imago, 
Par  levibus  ventis  Tolucriqae  nmillima  somno.*' 

Virg.  Aon.  ii.  792. 
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and  materialistic  systems  of  philosophy  arose,  and  all  this  in  order 
to  remove  a  self-created  difficulty,  in  order  to  join  together  again 
what  language  had  severed,  the  living  body  and  the  living  soul. 
The  question  whether  there  is  a  soul  or  spirit,  whether  there  is  in 
man  something  different  from  the  mere  body,  is  not  at  all  affected 
by  this  mythological  phraseology.  We  certainly  can  distingoiah 
between  body  aud  soul,  but  as  long  as  we  keep  within  the  limits  of 
human  knowledge,  we  have  no  right  to  speak  of  the  living  soul  as 
of  a  breath,  or  to  speak  of  spirits  and  ghosts  as  fluttering  about 
like  birds  or  fairies.     The  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century  says ; — 

"  The  Biiirit  does  but  mean  the  breath, 
I  know  no  more." 

And  the  same  thought  was  expressed  by  Cicero  two  thousand  years 
ago :  "  Whether  the  soul  is  air  or  fire,  I  do  not  know.'*  As  men,  we 
only  know  of  embodied  spirits,  however  ethereal  their  bodies  may 
be  conceived  to  be,  but  of  spirits,  separate  from  body,  without  form 
or  frame,  we  know  as  little  as  wo  know  of  thought  without  language, 
or  of  the  Dawn  as  a  goddess,  or  of  the  Night  as  the  mother  of  the  Day. 

Though  breath,  or  spirit,  or  ghost  are  the  most  common  names 
that  were  assigned  through  the  metaphorical  nature  of  language  to 
the  vital,  and  afterwards  to  the  intellectual,  principle  in  man,  they 
were  by  no  means  the  only  possible  names.  We  speak,  for  instance, 
of  the  shades  of  the  departed,  which  meant  originally  their  shadows. 
Those  who  first  introduced  this  expression — and  we  find  it  in  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world — evidently  took  the  shadow  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  what  they  wished  to  express ;  something  that 
should  be  incorporeal,  yet  closely  connected  with  the  body.  The 
Greek  etctoKov,  too,  is  not  much  more  than  the  shadow,  while  the 
Latin  manes  meant  probably  in  the  beginning  no  more  than  the 
Little  Ones,  the  Small  Folk.*  But  the  curious  part,  as  showing 
again  the  influence  of  language  on  thought,  an  influence  more  power- 
ful even  than  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  is  this,  that  people  who  speak 
of  the  life  or  soul  as  the  shadow  of  the  body,  have  brought  them- 
selves to  believe  that  a  dead  body  casts  no  shadow,  because  the  shadow 
has  departed  from  it ;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  Peter  SchlemihLf 

Let  us  now  return  to  mythology  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word. 
One  of  the  earliest  objects  that  would  strike  and  stir  the  mind  of  man 
and  for  which  a  sign  or  a  name  would  soon  be  wanted,  is  surely  the 
Sim.  It  is  very  hard  for  us  to  realise  the  feelings  with  which  the  first 
dwellers  on  the  earth  looked  upon  the  sun,  or  fully  to  understand 
what  they  meant  by   a  morning  prayer  or   a  morning  sacrifice. 

♦  Im-ma»iit,  originally  not  small,  came  to  mean  enormoiw  or  montstrous. — Sei>  Preller, 
"  Komische  Mythologie,"  p.  72  ncq. 

t  "  Unkulunkulu ;  or  the  Tradition  of  Creation  as  existing  among  the  Amaznlu  and 
other  Tribes  of  South  Africa."  By  the  Rev.  J.  Callaway,  M.D.  Natal  1868. 
Part  I.,  i>.  91. 
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Perhaps  there  are  few  people  here  present  who  have  watched  a  sun- 
rise more  than  once  or  twice  in  their  life;  few  people  who  have  ever 
known  the  true  meaning  of  a  morning  prayer,  or  a  morning  sacri- 
fice.    But  think  of  man  at  the  very  dawn  of  time :  forget  for  a 
moment,  if  you  can,  after  having  read  the  fascinating  pages  of  Mr. 
Darwin,  forget  what  man  is  supposed  to  have  been  before  he  was 
man  ;  forget  it,  because  it  does  not  concern  us  here  whether  his 
bodily  fonn  and  frame  were  developed  once  for  all  in  the  mind  of 
his  Creator,  or  gradually  in  the  creation  itself,  which  is,  I  suppose, 
Arom  the  first  monad  or  protoplasm  to  the  last  of  the  primates,  or  man, 
the  work  of  his  mind ;  think  of  him  only  as  man  (and  man  means 
the  thinker),  with  his  mind  yet  lying  fallow,  though  full  of  germs — 
germs  of  which  I  hold  as  strongly  as  ever  no  trace  has  ever,  no  trace 
will  ever,  be  discovered  anywhere  but  in  man ;  think  of  the  Sun 
awakening  the  eyes  of  man  from  sleep,  and  his  mind  from  slumber. 
Was  not  the  Sunrise  to  him  the  first  wonder,  the  first  beginning  of 
all  reflection,  all  thought,  all  philosophy  P  was  it  not  to  him  the 
first  revelation,  the  first  beginning  of  all  trust,  of  all  religion  P    To 
us  that  wonder  of  wonders  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  few  men  now 
would  even  venture  to  speak  of  the  sun  as  Sir  John  Herschel  has 
spoken,  calling  him  "  the  Almoner  of  the  Almighty,  the  delegated 
dispenser  to  us  of  light    and  warmth,   as  well  as    the   centre  of 
attraction,  and  as  such,  the  immediate  source  of  all  our  comforts, 
and,   indeed,  of  the  very  possibility  of  our  existence  on  earth."* 
Man  is  a  creature  of  habit,  and  wherever  we  can  watch  him,  we 
find  that  before  a  few  generations  have  passed,  he  has  lost  the  power 
of  admiring  what  is  regular,  and  that  he  can  see  signs  and  wonders 
only  in  what  is  irregular.      Few  nations  only  have  preserved  in 
their  ancient  poetry  some  remnants  of  the  natural  awe  with  which 
the  earliest  dwellers  on  the  earth  saw  that  brilliant  being  slowly 
rising  from  out  the  darkness  of  the  night,  raising  itself  by  its  own 
might  higher  and  higher,  till  it  stood  triumphant  on  the  arch  of 
heaven,  and  then  descended  and  sank  down  in  its  fiery  glory  into 
the  dark  abyss  of  the  heaving  and  hissing  sea.     In  the  hymns  of 
the  Yeda  the  poet  still  wonders  whether  the  sun  will  rise  again ;  he 
asks  how  he  can  climb  the  vault  of  heaven  ?  why  he  does  not  fall 
back  P  why  there  is  no  dust  on  his  path  ?     And  when  the  rays  of 
the  morning  rouse  him  from  sleep  and  call  him  back  to  new  life ; 
when  he  sees  the  sun,  as  he  says,  stretching  out  his  golden  arms  to 
bless  the  world  and  rescue  it  from   the    terrors  of  darkness,  he 
exclaims,  **  Arise,  our  life,  our  spirit  has  come  back !  the  darkness 
18  gone,  the  light  approaches !  " 

For  so  prominent  an  object  in  the  primeval  picture-gallery  of  the 
human  mind,  a  sign  or  a  name  must  have  been  wanted  at  a  very 

♦  See  J.  Samuelaon,  "Views  of  the  Deity,  Traditional  and  Scientific,"   p.    144 
WiUiamB  and  Norgate,  1871, 
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early  period.  But  how  was  this  to  bo  achieved  P  As  a  mere  sign,  a 
circle  would  have  been  sufficieut,  such  as  we  find  in  the  hieroglyphics 
of  Eg}'pt,  in  the  graphic  system  of  China,  or  even  in  our  own  astro- 
nomical tables.  If  such  a  sign  was  fixed  upon,  we  have  a  beginning 
of  language  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  for  we  have  a  sign  for 
a  conception  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  single  sensuous  impres- 
sions. With  such  definite  signs  mythology  has  little  chance ;  yet 
the  mere  fact  that  the  sun  was  represented  as  a  circle  would  favour 
the  idea  that  the  sun  was  round ;  or,  as  ancient  people,  who 
had  no  adjective  as  yet  for  round  or  rotundits*  would  say,  that  ihe 
sun  was  a  wheel,  a  rot^.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  round  ngn 
reminded  the  people  of  an  eye,  then  the  sign  of  the  sun  would  soon 
become  the  eye  of  heaven,  and  germs  of  mythology  would  spring  up 
even  from  the  barren  soil  of  such  hieroglyphic  language. 

But  now  suppose  that  a  real  name  was  wanted  for  the  sun,  how 
could  that  be  achieved  ? 

We  know  that  all  words  are  derived  from  roots,  that  these 
roots  express  general  predicates,  and  that  with  few  exceptions  every 
name  conveys  a  general  predicate  peculiar  to  the  object  that  has  to  be 
named.  How  these  roots  came  to  be,  is  a  question  into  which  we 
need  not  enter  at  present.  Their  origin  and  growth  form  a  problem 
of  psychology  rather  than  of  philology,  and  each  science  must  keep 
within  its  proper  bounds.  If  a  name  was  wanted  for  snow,  the 
early  framers  of  language  singled  out  one  of  the  general  predicates 
of  snow,  its  whiteness,  its  coldness,  or  its  liquidity,  and  called  the 
snow  the  white,  the  cold,  or  the  liquid,  by  means  of  roots  conveying 
the  general  idea  of  whiteness,  coldness,  or  liquidity.  Not  only  Nix, 
nivis,  but  Niobef  too,  was  a  name  of  the  snow,  and  meant  the  melting ; 

♦  **  It  ha«  alrcjidy  boon  impluMl  that  tlio  Aborijjines  of  Tasmania  had  aoqnired  Tcry 
limited  poworR  of  abstraction  or  j^oncralization.  Thoy  possessod  no  words  reprcMBnting 
ubatract  ideas ;  for  each  variety  of  gum-trcc  and  wattlc-troo,  &c.,&c.,  tkey  had  a  name,  but 
they  had  no  equivalent  for  the  oxpri'Sdion,  *a  tn'C ;'  neithex  could  they  express  abstract 
qualities,  such  us  hard,  soft,  ^'arm,  cold,  long,  short,  round,  kc. ;  for  '  hard '  they  would 
say  *  like  a  stone ; '  for  *  till '  they  would  say  *  lonpr  lejr",'  &c.;  for  *  round '  they  eud 
*  like  a  ball,'  *  like  the  moon,'  and  so  on,  usuaUy  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and 
confirming,  by  some  sign,  the  meaning  to  be  understood.'* — ^MiUigan, ''  Vocabulary  oC 
tlio  Dialects  of  some  of  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  T:ij«mania.''  Ilobart  Town.  1866. 
p.  34. 

t  If  8ignor  Ascoli  blames  nie  for  deriving  Xiobe  with  other  names  for  snow  from,  the 
n>ot  iMtt,  instead  of  from  the  root  »Hiqh^  this  can  only  be  duo  to  an  oversight.  I  am 
rcsponsiblu  for  the  derivation  of  Niobe  and  for  the  admission  of  a  secondary  root 
anyu  or  wy/,  and  so  fur  I  may  be  either  right  or  wrong.  But  Signer  Ascoli  ought 
to  have  known  that  the  derivtition  of  Gothic  j»Nr/ir-«,  Old  High-Gksman  #h^  or 
fur,  gen.  tntur-t^  Lithiuniian  tu^tfa-«,  Slav,  snjep,  Ilib.  gneaehd,  from,  the  root  mhu^ 
n^sts  on  the  authority  of  Ropp  ("  Olcuuarium,"  1847,  s.  v.  snu ;  see  also  Grinmiy  *<  Deutsche 
Cirammatik,"  ii.,  p.  700).  He  ought  likewise  to  have  known  that  in  1852  Pro- 
fessor SchweisRcr-Si'dler,  in  his  review  of  Bi»ttichera  "  Arica  *'  (Kuhn's  ''Zeitsehiift^**  i. 
479)  had  pointed  out  that  $mith  may  be  considered  as  a  secondary  root  by  the  side  of  sm« 
vid  «n4  ;  (r/*.,  ff^QM :  vfAf'ix^  ;  ^M<tf  '•  ^'/X^  •  ^^^  *  ^'ix^)*    '^^  '^  relation  of  mu  to 

f^A  had  been  explained  as  early  as  1842  by  Benfoy,  *'  Wnnellexicoiii"  ii,  p.  64. 
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the  death  of  her  beautiful  children  by  the  arrows  of  Apollon  and 
Artemis  represents  the  destruction  of  winter  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
If  the  sun  itself  was  to  be  named,  it  might  be  called  the  brilliant, 
the  awakener,  the  runner,  the  rulei%  the  father,  the  giver  of  warmth, 
of  fertility,  of  life,  the  scorcher,  the  destroyer,  the  messenger  of 
death,  and  many  other  names  ;  but  there  was  no  possibility  of 
naming  it,  except  by  laying  hold  of  one  of  its  characteristic  features, 
and  expressing  that  feature  by  means  of  one  of  the  predicatiye  roots. 
Let  US  trace  the  history  of  at  least  one  of  these  names.  Before  the 
Aryan  nations  separated,  before  there  was  a  Latin,  a  Greek,  or 
a  Sanskrit  language,  there  existed  a  root  svar  or  sral^  which  meant  to 
beam,  to  glitter,  to  warm.  It  exists  in  Greek,  aeXa^,  splendour; 
aeKfivrii  moon;  in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  aic^Ian,  to  burn,  to  sweal;  in 
modem  German,  sehwiil,  oppressively  hot.  From  it  we  have  in 
Sanskrit  the  noun  »car,  meaning  sometimes  the  sky,  sometimes  the 
son ;  and  exactly  the  same  word  has  been  preserved  in  Latin,  as  sol; 
in  Gt>tliio,  as  sauii ;  in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  soL  A  secondary  form  of 
$tar  is  the  Sanskrit  surya  for  srdrt/a,  the  sun,  which  is  the  same  word 
as  the  Greek  }}\iov. 

All  these  names  were  originally  mere  predicates ;  they  meant 
bright,  brilliant,  warm.  But  as  soon  as  the  name  amr  or  aurt/a  was 
formed,  it  became,  through  the  irresistible  influence  of  language,  the 
name,  not  only  of  a  living,  but  of  a  male  being.  Every  noun 
in  Sanskrit  must  be  either  a  masculine  or  a  feminine  (for  the 
neater  gender  was  originally  confined  to  the  nominative  case),  and 
as  surpoB  had  been  formed  as  a  masculine,  language  stamped 
it  onoe  for  all  as  the  sign  of  a  male  being  as  much  as  if  it 
had  been  the  name  of  a  warrior  or  a  king.  In  other  languages 
where  the  name  for  sun  is  a  feminine,  and  the  sun  is  accordingly 
conceiyed  as  a  woman,  as  a  queen,  as  the  bride  of  the  moon,  the 
whole  mythology  of  the  love-making  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is 
changed,  l^ou  may  say  that  all  this  shows,  not  so  much  the 
influence  of  language  on  thought,  as  of  thought  on  language ;  and 
that  the  sexual  character  of  all  words  reflects  only  the  pccidiarities 
of  a  child's  mind,  which  can  conceive  of  nothing  except  as  living,  as 
male  or  female.  If  a  child  hurts  itself  against  a  chair,  it  beats  and 
scolds  the  chair.  The  chair  is  looked  upon  not  as  it,  but  as  he ;  it  is 
the  naughty  chair,  quite  as  much  as  a  boy  is  a  naughty  boy.  There 
is  some  truth  in  this,  but  it  only  serves  to  confirm  the  right  view  of 
the  influence  of  language  on  thought ;  for  this  tendency,  though  in 
its  origin  intentional,  and  therefore  the  result  of  thought,  became 

Si^or  Ascoli  has  certiiinly  shown  with  greater  minuteness  than  his  predecessors  that 
not  only  Zend  snizh  and  Lithuanian  snegii-s,  but  likewise  Gothic  snaiv-Sf  Greek  v/^ec, 
Latin  nix,  niv-ia,  and  ninguis,  may  bo  derived  from  gjii^/t ;  but  if  from  sniff /if  a  secondary 
development  of  the  root  antfy  we  can  arrive  at  rif-a,  and  at  v^^a,  the  other  stops  that 
lead  on  to  Niobo  will  remain  just  the  same. 
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soon  a  mere  rule  of  tradition  in  language,  and  it  then  reacted  on  the 
mind  with  irresistible  power.     As  soon,  in  fact,  as  sun/as  or  yXiov 
appears  as  a  masculine,  we  are  in  the  very  thick  of  mythology.     Wc 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  Helios  as  a  god — that  is  a  much  later  stage 
of  thought,  which  we  might  describe  almost  in  the  words  of  Plato  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  "  Republic,"  "  And  after 
this,  he  will  reason  that  the  sun  is  he  who  gives  the  seasons  and  the 
years,  and  is  the  guardian  of  all  that  is  in  the  visible  world,  and  in  a 
certain  way  the  cause  of  all  things  which  he  and  his  fellows  have 
been  accustomed  to  behold."   "We  have  not  yet  advanced  so  far,  but  we 
have  reached  at  least  the  first  germs  of  a  myth.    In  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  Helios,  Helios  is  not  yet  called  an  immortal,  but  only  eiriaVcXoc 
aOavaroifftf  like  unto  immortals,  yet  he  is  called  the  child  of  Eory- 
phaessa,  the  son  of  Hyperion,  the  grandson  of  Uranos  and  Gaea.* 
All  this  is  mythology  ;  it  is  ancient  language  going  beyond  its  first 
intention.     Nor  is  there  much  difficult}''  in  interpreting  this  myth. 
Helios,  the  sun,  is  called  the  son  of  Hyperion,  sometimes  Hyperion 
himself.     This  name  Hyperion  is  derived  from  the  preposition  vnepf 
the  Latin  at/per,  which  means  above.     It  is  derived  by  means  of  the 
suffix   iwi/f   which   originally  was   not  a  patronymic,   but   simply 
expressed  belonging  to.     So  if  Helios  was  called  Hyperion,  this 
simply  meant  he  who  dwells  on  high,  and  corresponds  to  Latin 
Sunif nanus  or  Suj)erior,  or  Excelsior,     If,  on  the  contrary,  Helioa  is 
called  Hyperionides,  this,  too,  which  meant  originally  no  more  than 
he  who  comes  from,  or  belongs  to  those  who  dwell  on  high,f  led 
to  the  myth  that  he  was  the  descendant  of  Hyperion ;  so  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  Zeus  Kronlon,  the  son  really  led  to  ,the 
conception  of  his  father.     Zeus  Kronion  meant  originally  no  more 
than  Zeus  the  eternal,  the  god  of  ages,  the  ancient  of  days ;  but  iwy 
becoming  usual  as  a  patronymic  suffix,  Kronion  was  supposed  to  mean 
the  son  of  Kronos.     Kronos,  the  father,  was  created  in  order  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  the  name  Kronion.   If  Hyperion  is  called 
the  son  of  Euryphaessa,  the  wide-shining,  this  requires  no  com- 
mentary ;  for  oven  at  present  a  poet  might  say  that  the  sun  is  bom 
of  the  wide-shining  dawn.     You  see  the  spontaneous  generation  of 
mythology  with  every  new  name  that  is  formed.     As  not  only  the 
sun,  but  also  the  moon  and  the  dawn  could  be  called  dwellers  on 
high,   they,   too,  took  the  name  of  Hyperionis  or  Hyperionides; 
and  hence  Homer  called  Selene,  the  Moon,  and  Eos,  the  Dawn,  sisters 
of  Helios,  and  daughters  of  Hyperion  and  Euryphaessa,  the  Dawn 

♦  At  the  end  of  the  hymn  the  poet  says : — 

'^  X^'P'y  ava(,  irpo^puv  Si  fiiov  ^vfitipi*  oira(<* 
tff  aio  i'dp^afiivog  kXqVw  ftrporutv  yivog  avdp&v 
Tiftt^iioVf  <av  tpytt  ^toi  BvrjTOiffiv  tSii^av" 
This  would  8ccTn  to  imply  that  tho  poot  looked  upon  Helios  as  a  half-god,  almost  as  a 
hero,  who  had  onco  lived  on  earth. 
t^Corsscn,  *«  Ubcr  Stcigerungsendungen,"  Kuhn's  "Zeitschrift,"  iii.  p.  200. 
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doing  Bervico  twice,  both  as  mother,  EurypLaessa,  and  as  daughter, 
Eos.  Nay,  according  to  Homer,  Euryphaessa,  the  Dawn,  is  not  only 
the  wife,  but  also  the  sister  of  Helios.  All  this  is  perfectly  intelli- 
gible, if  we  watch  the  growth  of  language  and  mythology ;  but  it 
leads,  of  course,  to  the  most  tragic  catastrophes  as  soon  as  it  is  all 
taken  in  a  literal  sense. 

Helios   is  called   aira/iaf,  the  never-tiring;    ■jrai/cepiciiv,   tho   all- 
seeing;  tpaiOwv,  the  ahimng;  and  also  (polios,  the  brilliant.     This 
last  epilhct  (po7^ov  has  grown  into  an  independent  deity  Phoebus, 
and  it  is  particularly  known  as  a  name  of  Apollon,  I'hoibos  Apollon ; 
thus  showing  what  is  also  known  from  other  sources  that  in  Apollo, 
too,  we  have  one  of  the  many  mythic  disguises  of  the  sun.     So  far 
all  is  clear,  because  all  the  names  which  we  hnvo  to  doal  with  are 
intelligible,  or,  at  all  events,  yield  to  the  softest  etymological  proas- 
urc.     But  now  if  we  hear  the  story  of  Phoibos  Apollon  falling  in 
love  with  Daphne,  and  Daphne  prajing  to  her  mother,  the  Earth,  to 
Bare  her  from  Phoibos  ;  and  if  we  read  how  either  the  Earth  received 
^.^cr  in   her  lap,  and  then  a  laurel   tree  sprang  up  where  she  had 
lappcared,  or  how  she  herself  was  changed  into  a  laurel  tree,  what 
)  think  of  this  f     It  is  a  mere  story,  it  might  be  said,  and 
■my  should  there  be  any  meaning  in  it  ?     My  answer  is,  because 
Xiple  do  not  tell  such  stories  of  their  goda  and  heroes,  unless  there  is 
Be  sense  in  them.     Besides,  if  Phoibos  moans  the  sun,  why  should 
t  Daphno  have  a  meaning  too  ?    Before,  therefore,  we  can  decide 
whether  the  story  of  Phoibos  and  Daphne  is  a  mere  invention,  we 
must  try  to  find  out  what  can  have  been  the  laeaning  of  the  word 
_  _  -^aphne.     In  Greek  it  means  a  laurel,*  and  this  would  explain  tho 
BnMojely  Greek  legend  that  Daphne  was  changed  into  a  laurel  tree. 
^^^Hmt  who  was  Daphne  ?     In  order  to  answer  this  question,  wo  must, 
^^^Bsve  recourse  to  etymology,  or,  in  other  words,  we  must  examine  the 
^^HuBtoty  of  the  word.     Etymology,  as  you  know,  is  no  longer  what  it 
^^^Bned  to  be ;  and  though  there  may  still  bo  a  classical  scholar  here  and 
'        -there  who  crosses  himself  at  the  idea  of  a  Greek  word  being  ex- 
plained by  a  roforence  to  Sanskrit,  wo  naturally  look  to  Sanskrit  as 
the  master-key  to  many  a  lock  which  no  Greek  key  will  open.    Now 
Daphne,  as  I  have  shoM*u,  can  be  traced  back  to  Sanskrit  A/imtd,  and 
Ahnnu  in  Sanskrit  moans  the  dawn.     As  soon  as  we  know  this,  evcr^-- 
thing  becomes  clear.     The  story  of  Phoibos  and  Daphne  is  no  more 
than  a  description  of  what  every  one  may  sec  every  day  ;  first,  tho 
appearance  of  tho  Dawn  in  the  eastern  sky,  then  tho  rising  of  tho 
Sun  as  if  hurrj-lng  after  bis  bride,  then  the  gradual  fading  away  of 
the  bright  Dawn  at  the  touch  of  the  fiery  rays  of  tho  sun,  and  at  last 
her  death  or  disappearance  in  the  lap  of  her  mother,  the  Earth.     All 
'  '  I  seems  to  nie  as  clear  as  daylight,  and  the  only  objection  that 


r.  M.'i 
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could  be  raised  against  this  reading  of  the  ancient  myth  would  be,  if 
it  could  be  proved  that  Ahand  does  not  mean  Dawn,  and  that  Daphne 
cannot  be  traced  back  to  Akan  a,  or  that  J?<?/;V)8  does  not  mean  the  Sun. 

I  know  there  is  another  objection,  but  it  seems  to  me  so  groundless 
as  hardly  to  deserve  an  answer.  Why,  it  is  asked,  should  the 
ancient  nations  have  told  these  endless  stories  about  the  Sun  and  the 
Dawn,  and  why  should  they  have  preserved  them  in  their  mythology  P 
We  might  as  well  ask  why  the  ancient  nations  should  have  invented 
so  many  irregular  verbs,  and  why  they  should  have  preserved 
them  in  their  grammar.  A  fact  does  not  cease  to  be  a  fact,  because 
we  cannot  at  once  explain  it.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  goes  at 
present,  we  are  justified  in  stating  that  the  Aryan  nations  preserved 
not  only  their  grammatical  structure,  and  a  large  portion  of  their 
dictionary,  from  the  time  which  preceded  their  separation,  but  that 
they  likewise  retained  the  names  of  some  of  their  deities,  some 
legends  about  their  gods,  some  popidar  sayings  and  proverbs,  and  in 
these,  it  may  be,  the  seeds  of  parables,  as  part  of  their  common 
Aryan  heirloom.  Their  mythological  lore  fills  in  fact  a  period  in 
the  history  of  Aryan  thought,  half-way  between  the  period  of  lan- 
guage and  the  period  of  literature,  and  it  is  this  discovery  which 
gives  to  mythology  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  student  of  the 
most  ancient  history  and  psychology  of  mankind. 

And  do  not  suppose  that  the  Greeks,  or  the  Hindus,  or  the  Aryan 
nations  in  general  were  the  only  people  who  possessed  such  tales. 
Wherever  we  look,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  among  uncivilized  as 
well  as  a  civilized  people,  we  find  the  same  kind  of  stories,  the  same 
traditions,  the  same  myths  The  Finns,  Lapps,  and  Esthonians  do 
not  seem  a  very  poetical  race,  yet  there  is  poetry  even  in  their  smoky 
tents,  poetry  surrounded  with  all  the  splendour  of  an  arctic  night, 
and  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  moss  and  wild  flowers.  Here  is 
one  of  their  legends : — 

''  Wanna  Issi  bad  two  servants,  Koit  and  Ammarik,  and  he  gave  them  a 
torch  which  Koit  should  light  every  morning,  and  Ammarik  should  extin- 
guish in  the  evening.  In  order  to  reward  their  fiaithful  services,  Wanna 
Issi  told  them  they  might  be  man  and  wife,  but  they  asked  Wanna  Issi  that 
he  would  allow  them  to  remain  for  ever  bride  and  bridegroom.  Wanna 
Issi  assented,  and  henceforth  Koit  handed  the  torch  every  evening  to 
Ammarik,  and  Ammarik  took  it  and  extinguished  it.  Only  during  four 
weeks  in  summer  they  remain  together  at  midnight ;  Koit  hands  the  dying 
torch  to  Ammarik,  but  Ammarik  docs  not  let  it  die,  but  lights  it  again  with 
her  breath.  Then  their  hands  are  stretched  out,  and  their  lips  meet,  and 
the  blush  of  the  face  of  Ammarik  colours  the  midnight  sky." 

This  myth  requires  hardly  any  commentary ;  yet,  as  long  as  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  the  names,  Wanna  Issi,  Koit,  and  Ammarik,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  story  was  but  a  love-story,  invented  by  an 
idle  Lapp,  or  Finn,  or  Esthonian.    But  what  if  Wanna  Issi  means, 
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)  their  own  language,  the  Old  Father,  and  if  Koit  meaDS  tbo  Dawn  'i 
\  we  then  doubt  any  longer  that  Ammarik  must  he  the  Gloaming, 
ind  that  their  meeting  in  the  summer  reflecta  those  summer  evenings 
when,  particularly  in  the  North,  the  torch  of  the  aun  seems  never  to 
die,  and  when  the  Gloaming  is  seen  kissing  the  Dawn  P 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  some  more  of  these  stories  which  have  been 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  which,  though  thoy  may 
bo  pronounced  childish  and  tedious  by  some  critics,  seem  to  rae  to 
glitter  with  the  brightest  dew  of  nature's  own  poetry,  and  to  contain 
iltose  very  touches  that  make  us  feel  akin,  not  only  with  Homer  or 

lakespcare,  but  even  with  Lappa,  and  Pinns,  and  Kaffirs,     But  my 

me  draws  to  an  cud. 

If  people  cannot  bring  themselves  to  believe  in  solar  and 
celestial  myths  among  the  Hindus  and  Greeks,  let  them  study 
the  folk-lore  of  the  Semitic  and  Turanian  races.  I  know  there 
is,  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  scholars,  the 
name  objection  against  comparing  Aryan  to  Non-Aryan  myths,  as 
there  !a  against  any  attempt  to  explain  the  features  of  Sanskrit 
or  Greek  by  a  reference  to  Finnish  or  Bask.  In  one  sense  that 
objection  is  well  founded,  for  nothing  would  create  greater  con- 
'  )n  than  to  iguoro  the  genealogical  principle  as  the  only  safe  one 
\  scientific  classification  of  languages  and  of  myths.     We  must 

rat  classify  our  myths  and  legends,  as  wo  classify  our  languages  and 
aialectfi.  We  must  first  of  all  endeavour  to  explain  what  wants 
explanation  in  one  member  of  a  family  by  a  reference  to  other  mem- 
birra  of  the  same  family,  before  we  allow  ourselves  to  glance  beyond, 
But  there  is  in  a  comparative  study  of  languages  and  myths  not 
only  a  philological,  but  also  a  philosophical,  and  more  particularly,  a 
psychological  interest,  and  though  even  in  this  more  general  study 
of  mankind,  the  frontiers  of  language  and  race  ought  never  to 
disappear,  yet  they  can  no  longer  be  allowed  to  narrow  or  intercept 
our  view.  How  much  the  student  of  Aryan  mythology  and  ethnology 
may  gain  for  his  own  progress  by  idlowing  himself  a  wider  survey 
over  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  whole  human  race,  is  best 
Imown  to  those  who  have  studied  the  works  of  Klcmm,  Waitz, 
Bastiun,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Tylor,  and  Dr.  Callaway,  What  is 
prehistoric  in  language  among  the  Aryan  nations,  is  frequently 
found  as  still  historic  among  Turanian  races.  The  same  applies  with 
regard  to  religions,  myths,  legends,  and  customs.  Among  Finns 
and  Lapps,  among  Zulus  and  Maoris,  among  Khonds  and  Karens, 
we  sometimes  find  the  moat  starlling  analogies  to  Aryan  traditions, 
and  we  certainly  learn,  again  and  again,  this  one  important  lesson, 
that  as  in  language,  so  in  mythology,  there  is  nothing  which  had 
not  originally  a  meaning,  that  cveiy  name  of  the  gods  nud  heroes 
had  a  beginning,  a  pui-pose,  and  a  history.  Jupiter  was  no  more 
called  Jupiter  by  accident,  than  the  Polvnesian  Mmu,  the  Saraoyedo 
I  2 
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NunXy  or  the  Chinese  Tien*  If  we  can  discover  the  original  mean- 
ing of  these  names,  we  have  reached  the  first  ground  of  their  later 
growth.  I  do  not  say  that  we  have  solved  the  whole  riddle  of 
mythology  if  we  can  explain  the  first  purpose  of  the  mythological 
names,  but  I  maintain  that  we  have  gained  firm  ground ;  I  maintain 
that  every  true  etymology  gives  us  an  historical  fact,  because  the 
first  giving  of  a  name  was  an  historical  fact,  and  an  historical  fact  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  the  later  development  of  ancient  ideas. 
Think  only  of  this  one  fact,  which  no  one  would  now  venture  to  doubt, 
that  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Greeks,  the  Homans,  the  Germans,  is 
called  by  the  same  name  as  the  supreme  deity  of  the  earliest  Aryan 
settlers  in  India.  Does  not  this  one  fact  draw  away  the  curtain  from 
the  dark  ages  of  antiquity,  and  open  before  our  eyes  an  horizon  which 
we  can  hardly  measure  by  years  •*  The  Greek  Zeus  is  the  same  word 
as  the  liatin  Ja  in  Jupiiov,  as  the  German  Tiu ;  and  all  these  were 
merely  dialectic  varieties  of  the  Vedic  Df/aus,f  Now  ch/aua  in 
Sanskrit  is  the  name  of  the  «ky,  if  used  as  a  feminine ;  if  used  as  a 
masculine,  as  it  is  still  in  the  Veda,  it  is  the  sky  as  a  man  or  as  a 
god — it  is  Zeus,  the  father  of  gods  and  men.  You  know,  of  course, 
that  the  whole  language  of  ancient  India  is  but  a  sister  dialect  of 
Greek,  Latin,  of  German,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic,  and  that  if  the  Greek 
says  cs'tiy  he  is,  if  the  Roman  says  ^'6*/,  the  German  isty  the  Slave 
yest^y  the  Hindu  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  as-tiy  he  is.  This  a^-ti 
is  a  compound  of  a  root  af<y  to  be,  and  the  pronoun  ti.  The  root  meant 
originally  to  hveathr,  and  dwindled  down  after  a  time  to  the  meaning 
of  to  he.  All  this  must  have  happened  before  a  single  Greek  or 
German  reached  the  shores  of  Europe,  and  before  a  single  Brahman 
descended  into  the  plains  of  India.  At  that  distant  time  we  must 
place  the  gradual  growth  of  language  and  ideas,  of  a  language  which 
we  are  still  speaking,  of  ideas  which  we  are  still  thinking,  and  at 
the  same  time  only  can  we  explain  the  framing  of  those  names  which 
were  the  first  attempts  at  grasping  supernatural  powers,  which 
became  in  time  the  names  of  the  deities  of  the  ancient  world,  the 
heroes  of  mythology,  the  chief  actors  in  many  a  legend,  nay,  some 
of  which  have  survived  in  the  nursery  talcs  of  our  own  timc.J 

My  time,  I  see,  is  nearly  over,  but  before  I  finish,  I  feel  that  I  have 
a  duty  to  perform  from  which  I  ought  not  to  shrink.  Some  of  those 
who  have  honoured  me  with  their  presence  to-night  may  recollect 
that  about  a  year  ago  a  lecture  was  delivered  in  this  very  room  by 
Professor  Blackie,  in  which  he  tried  to  throw  discredit  on  the  scien- 
tific method  of  the  interpretation  of  popular  myths,  or  on  what  I  call 

mparative  Mythology.     Had  he  confined  his  remarks  to  the  sub- 
•  itself,  I  should  have  felt  most  grateful  for  his  criticisms,  little 

Bee  M.M'b  "  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Relifjion,"  p.  41,  scq, 

3ee  M.M.'fl  <*  Lectures  on  the  ^Science  of  Lnng^ago  "  (6th  ed.]^,  vol.  ii.,  p.  468. 

y&t  a  most  interesting  essny, "  liO  Petit  Poucct "  (Tom  Thumb},  byi^Creston  ruis. 
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minding  the  manner  in  -which  they  were  conveyed — for  a  student  of 
language  knowa  ivhat  words  are  made  of.  Nor,  had  hia  personal 
reflet'tions  concerned  myself  alone,  should  I  have  felt  called  upon  to 
reply  to  them  thus  puhlicly,  for  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
unless  we  protest  against  unmerited  praise,  we  have  no  right  to 
protest  against  unmerited  abuse.  I  believe  I  con  appeal  to  all  hero 
present,  that  during  the  many  years  I  have  had  the  honour  to  lecture 
in  this  Institution,  I  have  cot  once  allowed  myself  to  indulge  111  any 
personal  remarks  or  to  attack  those  who,  being  absent,  cannot  defend 
themselvep.  Even  when  I  had  to  answer  objections,  or  to  refute 
false  theories,  I  have  always  most  carefully  avoided  mentioning  the 
names  of  living  writers.  But  as  Professor  Blackie  Las  directed  his 
random  blows,  not  against  myself,  but  against  a  friend  of  mine, 
Sfr,  Cox,  the  author  of  a  work  on  Aryan  Mythology,  I  feel  that  I 
must  for  once  try  to  get  angn,',  and  return  blow  for  blow.  Professor 
Blackie  speaks  of  Mr.  Cox  as  if  he  had  done  nothing  beyond 
repeating  what  I  had  said  before.  Nothing  can  bo  more  unfair. 
My  own  work  in  Comparative  Mythology  has  consisted  chiefly 
in  lajnng  down  some  of  the  general  principles  of  that  science,  and 
in  the  etymological  interpretation  of  some  of  the  ancient  names 
flf  gods,  goddesses,  and  heroes.  In  fact,  I  have  made  it  a  rule  never 
b  interpret  or  to  compare  the  legends  of  India,  Greece,  Italy,  or 

many,  except  in  cases  where  it  was  possible,  first  of  all,  to  show 
^*i  identity  or  a  similarity  in  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  or  German 
namoa  of  the  principal  actors.  Mr.  Cox  having  convinced  himself 
thut  the  method  which  I  have  followed  in  mythology  rests  on  sound 
and  truly  scientific' principles,  has  adopted  most,  though  by  no  means 
all,  of  my  etymological  interpretations.  Professor  Blaukie,  on  the 
contrary,  though  he  has  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  paid  much  attention 
lo  the  study  of  Comparative  Philology,  without  which  a  study  of 
Comparative  Mythology  is  simply  impossible,  thunders  forth  the 
following  sentence  of  condemnation : — "  Even  unilor  the  scientific 
guidance  of  a  Bopp,  a  Pott,  a  Grimm,  and  a  Miiller,  a  sober  man 
may  sometimes,  even  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  new  sun  of  com- 
parative philology,  allow  himself  to  drink  deep  draughts,  if  not 
of  iitninulfrhiij  iiiiulnefii!,  at  least  of  ntnuifcisl  hallui-iuatioH."  If  Kucl 
words  are  thrown  at  my  head,  I  pick  them  up  chiefly  as  etymological 
curiosities,  and  as  striking  illustrations  of  what  j!t[r.  Tylor  calls 
"  survivals  in  culture,"  showing  how  the  most  primitive  implements 
of  warfare,  rude  atones  and  unpolished  flints,  which  an  ethnologist 
would  suppose  to  be  confined  to  jirc-historic  races,  to  the  red  Indiana 
of  American  or  the  wild  Picta  of  Caledonia,  turn  up  again  most 
unexpectedly  at  the  present  day  in  the  very  centres  of  civilized  life. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  if,  aa  a  student  of  Comparative  Jrythology,  I 
'inking  deep  draughts  of  maundering  madness,  I  have 

I  drinking    in    goorl    eompanv.      In  this    respect  Mr.   Cox  has 
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certiiinlj-  given  me  far  nioro  credit  thun  I  deeervc.  I  am  but  one 
out  of  many  labourers  iu  this  rieh  field  of  scientific  research,  aud  ho 
ought  to  Lave  given  far  greater  proniiiience  to  tbe  labours  of  Grimin, 
Burnoaf,  Bopp,  and  before  all,  of  my  learned  friend,  I'rofessor  Kuhn. 

But  while,  with  regard  to  etymology,  Mr.  Cox  contents  himself 
■with  reporting  the  reeulta  of  other  scholars,  be  stands  quite  inde- 
pendent iu  ilia  own  treatment  of  Comparative  Mythology.  Of  lliia 
Professor  lilackie  aeems  to  have  no  suspicion  whatever.  The  plnii 
which  Mr.  Cox  foliowa  is  to  collect  the  coincidences  in  the  legends 
themselves,  and  to  show  how  m  different  myths  the  same  atory  with 
slight  variations  is  told  again  and  again  of  different  gods  and  beroes. 
In  this  respect  his  work  is  entirely  original  and  very  useful ;  for 
although  these  coincidences  may  bo  explained  in  different  ways,  and 
do  not  afford  proof  of  a  common  hislorieal  origin  of  the  mythologies 
of  India,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Germany,  they  are  all  the  more  interest- 
ing from  a  purely  psycbologicol  point  of  view,  and  supply  important 
matorial  for  further  rosearcbos.  Mr.  Tylor  has  lately  worked  with 
great  success  in  the  same  rich  mine  ;  extending  the  limits  of  mytbo- 
logioal  research  lar  beyond  tbo  precincts  of  the  Aryan  world,  and 
showing  that  there  are  solar  myths  wherever  the  sun  Bbine.?. 
I  differ  from  Mr.  Cox  on  many  points,  as  be  difi'ers  from  me.  I 
shall  certainly  keep  to  my  own  method  of  never  attempting  an 
interpretation  or  a  comparison,  except  where  the  ground  has  first 
been  cleared  of  all  uncertainty  by  etymological  researcb,  and 
where  the  names  of  different  gods  and  heroes  have  been  traced  back 
to  ft  common  source ;  but  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  belp  wbicb  I 
have  received  from  his  reacarches,  particularly  as  suggesting  new 
clusteraof  myths  that  might  be  disentangled  by  otjnnological  analysis. 

But  not  only  has  Professor  Blackie  failed  to  perceive  the  real 
character  of  Mr.  Cox's  work,  but  be  has  actually  charged  him  witb 
holding  opinions  which  both  Mr.  Cox  and  myself  have  rejjeatedly 
disavowed  and  most  strenuously  opposed.  Again  and  again  have  we 
warned  the  students  of  Comparative  Mythology  that  tboy  mufit  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  explain  everything.  Again  and  again  have  we 
pointed  out  that  there  are  irrational  elements  in  mythology,  and  that 
we  must  be  prepared  to  find  grains  of  local  histon,'  on  which,  as  I 
said,"  the  sharpeat  tools  of  Comparative  Mythology  must  bend  or 
break.     Again  and  again  have  we  shown  that  historical  porsonst — 

•  "  Chips  from  u  GomiHn  Workshop,''  vol.  ii  p.  172 ;— "  Ilpro  then  wo  son  th.tl  my- 
l]io1op:y  dopB  not  iJwnya  create  it»  own  hcroos,  tiut  that  it  Iflvii  hold  of  real  history,  and 
coils  itadf  round  it  to  cloioly  that  it  ia  difficult,  ooy,  ilDiost  imp«Hibl«,  to  tei»r»t« 
tho  iry  from  tlin  onk,  the  lii'lien  from  the  graaitfl  to  which  it  clings.  And  horo  iji 
a  lesson  whicli  comivimtive  nijtholoBista  uiighl  not  to  uc:;1m1.  1'hey  ore  nnturrily 
bi-nt  on  tiplaining  oi-erythinR  tlmt  (an  he  rxplninrd :  but  ihcy  should  bojir  in  niad 
that  thoro  nuiy  bo  olemuota  in  pvnry  mythological  riddle  vtUich  rflsiirt  etymological 
analysis,  for  the  simple  reason  thut  tboir  origin  nua  not  utrmotogicul,  but  hiatirricsl." 

t  "  Lerturi s  on  tlio  Scioncu  of  LEmgunRo,  vol.  ii.  p.  o8I. 
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not  only  CyruB  and  Charlemagne,  but  Frederick  Barbaroasa  and 
even  Frederick  the  Great — have  been  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  popu- 
lar mythology.  Yet  these  are  the  words  of  Professor  Blaokie : 
"The  cool  way  in  which  Max  Mdllcr  and  his  English  disciple,  Mr. 
Cox,  usHume  that  there  are  no  human  iignrea  and  historical  characters 
m  the  whole  gallery  of  heroes  and  demigods  in  the  Greek  mythology, 
is  something  very  remarkable." 

I  readily  admit  that  some  of  the  etymologies  which  I  have  proposed 
of  mythological  names  are  open  to  criticism ;  and  if,  like  other 
scholars.  Professor  Blackie  had  pointed  out  to  me  any  cases  where  I 
might  seem  to  him  to  have  offended  against  Grimm's  law  or  other 
phonetic  rules,  I  should  have  felt  most  grateful ;  but  if  he  tells  me 
thut  the  Greek  Erinys  should  not  be  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
Harmtija,  but  from  the  Greek  verb  epcvveiv,  to  be  angry,  ho  might 
B!  well  derive  critic  from  lo  criticise  ;  •  and  if  he  maintains  that  a 
name  may  have  two  or  three  legitimate  etymologies,  I  can  only 
noswer  that  we  might  as  well  say  that  a  child  could  havo  two  or 
three  legitimate  mothers. 

I  have  most  reluctantly  entered  upon  these  somewhat  personal 
explanations,  and  I  should  not  have  done  so  if  I  alone  had  been  con- 
cerned in  Professor  Blackie's  onslaught.  I  hope,  however,  that  I 
have  avoided  everylhing  that  could  give  just  offence  to  Professor 
BlAcJtie,  even  if  he  should  be  present  here  to-night.  Though  he 
■buses  me  as  a  German,  and  laughs  at  the  instinctive  aversion  to 
trxtemal  fticts  and  the  extravagant  passion  for  aelf-evolved  ideas  as 
national  failings  of  all  Germans  (I  only  wonder  that  the  story  of  the 
ramcl  and  the  inner  consciousness  did  not  come  in},  yet  I  know  that 
for  many  years  German  poetry  and  German  scholarship  have  had 
few  more  ardent  ndrairerc,  and  German  scholars  few  more  trusty 
friends,  than  Professor  Blackie.  Nationality,  it  seems  to  me,  has  as 
little  to  do  with  scholarship  as  with  logic.  On  the  contrary,  in 
evury  nation  he  that  will  woi'k  bard  and  reason  honestly  may  be 
sore  to  discover  some  grains  of  truth.  National  jealousies  and 
oairaonties  have  no  place  in  the  republic  of  letters,  which  is,  and  I 
tnut  always  will  be,  the  true  international  republic  of  all  friends 
of  work,  of  order,  and  of  truth. 

Max  Mijr.T.KR. 


■  Pra(b«or  Blurkio  quotes  PnusiiniaB  in  aupp<irt  of  thia  etymology.  Ho  mys  :  "Tlie 
anottnl  uf  r>iuiiaiiikii  (viii.  25, 26),  accurJini;  to  -whjth  Ibo  toniblii  impeisotuUuu  of  um- 
«i«i<w,  iir  tho  violiitcil  moral  law,  is  dcrivud  from  ipivuitv,  an  oH  Greek  verl)  orijiimilly 
rigniPrillK  to  I>o  angry,  bse  iraDieipnt  jirobiibility,  not  to  mention  thn  obrioua  aniilogy  of 
'■i^,  anoUuir  oama  ■ometimGH  given  to  tho  .ivful  maids  {aiitvnl),  &om  api,  aa  impre- 
■aliaa."  If  Piaftmoi  Blackie  nill  refer  to  PaunmioB,  Iio  will  find  that  tliu  Arcidians 
•MjMila  Tcrv  di  Sennet  taaec  to  tho  ang^rof  Dumotar,  which  ia  suppoacd  to  have  ltd  to 
tb  fomutian  of  her  ueir  namo  Erinj-s.  The  story  itself  does  not  U-ar  repeating  inon 
~        itjounuJ. 


THE  CRISIS  IX  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN 
IJAYARIA. 


IN  May  of  the  present  year  an  article  appeared  in  the  Contemporary 
Rei-ieit  on  the  crisis  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  Bsvaria,  which 
narrated  the  course  of  events  up  to  ihe  excommunication  of  D61- 
liiiger,  about  the  middle  of  April.  His  disciple.  Professor  Dr. 
Friedrich,  also  eccleeiastical  bistoriau,  vas  excommunicated  at  the 
same  time.  He  has  in  courec  of  publication  an  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Germany,  of  which  two  volumes  have  already  appeared.  The 
exi-ommunicatioQ  of  both  was  solemnly  announced  to  the  people 
from  the  pulpit.  The  other  professors  of  theology  in  Munidi  have 
all  submitted,  and  they  afterwards  decidedly  separated  themselves 
from  iheir  excommunicated  colleagues  by  a  public  declaration.  In 
18C4,  the  professors  of  theology  in  Munich  publicly  separated  from 
Professor  Frohschammer  and  disclaimed  his  views,  at  the  desire  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Munich.  In  this  Dollinger  concurred,  indeed  he 
headed  the  list  of  subscribers.  He  has  now  suffered  the  like  fate 
fiom  his  own  colleagues. 

It  is  noteworthy,  and  is  not  without  profound  meaning,  that  both 
the  ecclesiastical  historians  have  steadfastly  opposed  the  decrees  of 
tlio  Council,  and  have  incurred  the  penalty  of  excommunication. 
Ecclesiastical  history  is  a  dangerous  branch  of  knowledge  for  the 
Koman  claims  to  infallibility  and  supernatural  ism ;  for  it  decidedly 
reveals  the  fallibility  of  the  popes,  and  exhibits  them  in  their  too 
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PB^n   coarse  natures,  and  dUperaea  the  halo  of  the   supernatural. 
tSogmatii^,  eveu  biblical  exegesis  and  positive  ecclosiasticai  law,  must 
I  unconditioually  at  the  service  of  the  authorities  of  the  Church, 
Edtd  may  only  contain,  what  is  ordained  by  them.     Besides  this,  they   ■ 
I  must  represeut  the  Church  and  the  Papacy  in  an  ideal  light,  and  not 
s  they  really  are.     But  ecclesiastical  historj'  has  only  to  report  real 
l&cts  to  n'ield  an  annihilating  criticism  against  the  Iioman  papal 
J  power.     If  the  Catholics  would  acquaint  themselves  with   church 
history,  and  if  the  Papacy  were  not  always  represented  to  them  in    . 
uiihtston'cal  and  ideal  glorification,  but  as  it  really  has  been  and 
is,  the  power  of  the  Pope  would  soon  be  at  an  end.     The  Jesuits  and 
their  followers,  thorcforc,  spare  no  pains  to  prevent  church  history 
from  being  taught,  and  when   ihey  cannot  do  this  they  falsify  it. 
Meanwhile,  however,  even  from  the  stiiudpoint  of  church  history,  tho 
Uppoaitioii  is  limited  by  bounds  which  preveut  it  from  attaining  to  a 
»1    reform  of  the    Church.      For  from   the    historical    standpoint 
I'tike  eye  is  alwaj's  turned  towards  the  past,  and  some  past  state  of 
tilings  is  looked  upon  as  an  ideal  one,  us  alone  right  and  desirable. 
This    is  a  delusion;    it    is   opposed  to    all    historical    development, 
hinders   progress  and  leads   to  reaction.      In  order  to  effect  a  real    ' 
reform,  a  higher  leading  idea  is  needed,  not  merely  recurrence  to 
the  past,  the  cj'e  must  be  cast  forward  upon  present  circumstances 
and  needs,  and  not  alone  backwards ;  real  progress  must  be  aimed  at, 
_  not  only  stand-still  or  retrogression.     This  latter  seems  to  bo  the 
Kiial  aim  of  the  "  Old  Catholic  "  movement. 
\  Ho  far  as  is  known,  Dollinger  has  not  made  any  protest  against 
unieation,  nor  appcttled  to  any  canonical  court.     Ho  at 
IDce  desisted  from  all  ecclesiastical  functions,  although  as  provost  of 
™  Cujetaii,  he  is  the  chief  court  minister.     Ho  has  so  far  therefore 
ictically  recognised  the  excommunication.     The  motives  for  this 
conduct  are  not  precisely  known.     Homo  say  that  Diillinger  gave  up 
his  ecclesiastical  functions  in  the  court  church  at  the  special  desire  of 
the  King,  others  maintain  that  he  did  so  to  uvoid  public  scandal. 
^~5lis  last  would  betray  some  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  his  own  cause, 
who  is  fully  convinced  of  the  right  and  necessity  of  oppo- 
jiition,  will  not  be  deterred  from  doing  all  he  can  to  further  his  cause 
because  others  take  offence  at  it.     Otherwise  how  could  any  im- 
provements be  effected  ? 

Professor  Friodrich,  court  beneficiary  of  the  same  church  of  which 
Dtiliinger  is  provost,  was  disposed  to  continue  his  ecclesiastical 
functions  in  spite  of  the  excommunication,  and  therefore  addressed 
an  inquiry  to  the  King  whether  it  would  be  permitted.  He  received 
no  decisive  answer,  but,  as  the  newspapers  stated,  his  question  was 
handed  over  to  the  minister  of  worship,  from  whom  until  the  other 
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day  no  answer  had  been  received.  At  any  rate.  Professor  Friedrich 
has  not  performed  divine  service  in  the  above-mentioned  court  churchy 
that  is,  has  not  read  mass.  A  different  course  was  taken  by  Renftle, 
parish  priest  of  Mehring,  a  village  near  Augsburg.  Before  DoUinger 
had  done  so,  he  publicly  protested  against  the  dogma  from  the  pulpit, 
and  was  therefore  deposed  from  his  office  and  excommunicated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Augsburg.  But  as  his  congregation  remained  faithful 
to  him,  he  continued  to  perform  his  ecclesiastical  functions  and  his 
cure  of  soids  as  parish  priest  in  spite  of  it.  The  Bavarian  Govern- 
ment refused  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg  the  power  to  proceed  by  force 
against  Kenftle  which  he  desired.  Kenftle  therefore  remains  stead- 
fastly at  his  post. 

The  followers  of  Dcillinger,  the  "  Old  Catholics "  as  they  are 
called,  have  not  been  wanting  in  activity,  particularly  by  means  of 
the  press.  But  their  efforts  have  been  mainly  directed  towards 
gaining  over  the  government  to  their  cause,  and  inducing  it  to  take 
measures  against  those  who  defy  the  laws  of  the  State.  Their 
endeavours  to  interest  the  people  in  the  movement  have  been  less 
zealous.  Their  main  efforts  were  directed  to  getting  as  many 
sigpiaturcs  as  possible  from  Catholics  to  an  address  to  the  il^ing,  who 
had  fixed  the  meeting  on  which  they  had  already  agreed  for  the  10th 
of  April.  By  degrees  about  12,000  signatures  were  obtained.  Mean- 
while the  acting  committee  so  called,  appointed  by  this  assembly,  had 
a  vehement  dispute  with  the  Archbishop  of  Munich,  who  had  issued  a 
pastoral  letter  against  the  assembly.  Professor  Huber  answered 
the  Archbishop,  vehemently  denouncing  his  present  conduct,  which 
was  in  striking  contrast  with  his  conduct  at  the  Council  at  Rome. 
This,  however,  was  a  quarrel,  which  in  no  way  furthered  the 
cause  itself.  Of  more  importance  was  a  publication  by  Professor 
Friedrich,  who  had  been  present  at  Rome  during  the  Council, 
Cardinal  Hohenlohe  having  sent  for  him  as  a  learned  theological 
adjutant.  His  article  in  the  Angshurger  Allgemeine  Zeitung  contains 
many  characteristic  notices  and  compromising  statements  about  the 
Council,  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Curia,  and  the  pitiful  part  played 
by  the  bishops. 

None  of  this,  however,  was  of  much  moment,  for  no  great  energetic 
movement  arose  out  of  it.  The  people  took  no  part  in  the  oppo- 
sition against  the  new  dogma.  DoUinger  did  indeed  receive 
addresses  from  some  universities  and  towns  in  support  of  his  under- 
taking; but  no  church  congregation  was  formed,  because  he  had 
relinquished  all  ecclesiastical  functions  and  expressly  avoided  in- 
fluencing the  course  of  events  by  any  verbal  or  written  declaration. 
Even  when  a  great  meeting  of  "  Old  Catholics  "  took  place  at  Munich 
at  Whitsuntide,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  work  upon  the  public  at 
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large,  he  did  not  appear  at  it,  but  left  all  that  was  to  be  done  to  some 
active  but  uniuflueiitiul  iuUowers.  The  ■  speakera  were  I'rofessov 
ilichelis,  from  Braimaberg  in  Eaat  Prussia  (lato  of  WeBtphalia),  and 
Professor  Huber,  of  Munich.  Michelis,  not  at  all  a  clear-headed 
man,  by  no  means  liberal,  but  rather  hyp  or -Catholic,  spoke  with  hi» 
customary  pathos,  and  did  not  fail  to  givo  utterance  to  telling  liberal 
phrases  which  gained  for  him  much  applause,  £ut  his  speech  was 
full  of  contradiction  and  confusion.  Sometimes  he  appeared  to 
advocate  a  return  to  the  earliest  Christian  Church,  sometimes  to  think 
that  it  was  only  to  avert  the  intended  innovations  and  to  remain  aa 
we  arc  at  present,  so  that  the  Catholic  Church  may  not  be  turned 
into  a  priest's  church.  Just  as  if  this  had  not  been  done  long  ago, 
and  was  not  the  very  essence  of  Catholicism.  Now  he  eeemed  to 
think  that  learning  and  the  laity  should  alone  have  decided  influence 
in  the  Church,  then  he  declared  that  he  fully  believed  in  infallibility, 
only  not  in  that  of  the  I'ope.  lie  called  upon  the  laity  to  stand  up 
against  the  infallibility  bishops  and  priests  with  the  catechism  in 
their  hands,  in  which  nothing  is  taught  about  Papal  infallibility, 
forgetting  that  in  the  same  catechistu  the  Catholic  Church  is  divided 
into  a  teaching  and  a  listening  Church,  and  that  the  whole  duty  of 
the  latter — ail  the  laity — is  to  receive  deEnite  dogmas  from  the 

Uihing  Church,  that  is,  the  hierarchy,  with  dutiful  obedience. 
i  Prol'easor  Huber  mado  vehement  attacks  upon  the  Archbishop  of 
Hnnicb.  But  m-itber  the  character  nor  aim  of  "Old  Catholicism" 
was  any  further  developed  by  him,  and  the  assembly  broke  up  without 
essentially  advancing  the  cause.  Meanwhile  the  German  bishop 
upon  whom  the  "Old  Catholics"  had  placed  their  greatest  hopes  had 
submitted,  and  proclaimed  the  Vatican  decree.  This  was  Bishop 
Hei'ele,  of  Hottenburg,  in  Wiirtemburg,  professor  of  ecclesiabticul 
history  at  Tiibingeii,  and  author  of  a  History  of  Councils,  one  of  the 
most  deuidod  opponents  of  the  Infallibility  dogma  at  the  Vatican 
Council.  In  the  circular  of  10th  of  April  of  this  year,  in  which  with 
some  obscurity  Professor  Hcfelo  announces  his  submission,  to  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese,  he  says,  in  justification  of  it  after  his  previous 
attitude  of  opposition :  'The  pcaco  and  unity  of  the  Church  is  so 
great  a  good  that  great  and  heavy  personal  tacriSces  may  be  made 
for  it."  According  to  this  episcopal  view,  the  peace  of  the  Church 
is  to  be  secured  at  any  price,  even  at  the  price  of  truth  and  justice, 
and  the  Catholic  nations,  the  Germans  in  particular,  aro  to  bo 
sacrificed  to  every  claim  of  Home,  everj'  Jesuitical  hierarchical  tyranny, 
and  arc  not  in  any  way  to  bo  permitted  to  defend  themselves,  Icat  they 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church.  The  Roman  Curia,  which  has 
troubled  itself  about  the  peace  of  the  Church  when  its  own  lust  of 
power  was  in  question,  can  on  such  principles  conveniently  enforce 
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\\\\  maimer  of  claims  upon  German  bishops,  since  these  bishops  are 
always  crying  out  "peace,  peace!  "  even  when  the  Curia  carries  on 
lutive  warfare  against  law,  the  State,  learning,  and  civilization. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  the  **  vmit}'^  of  the  Church."  It  is  made 
an  idol  to  which  everything  must  be  sacrificed,  even  our  highest 
and  holiest  possessions  truth,  faithfulness  to  conviction,  natural  rights, 
and  moral  duties  ;'*the  consciences,  the  liberties,  the  dignity  of  men. 
It  is  not  considered  that  this  unity  can  no  longer  have  any  value  if 
the  highest  good  of  humanity  is  to  be  sacrified  to  it.  During  the 
middle  ages  more  human  lives  were  sacrificed  to  this  phantom  of 
unity  than  ever  were  devoured  by  the  Moloch  of  Phoenicia  or 
Carthage.  How,  then,  can  a  German  bishop  speak  merely  of  sub- 
jective personal  sacrifices  when  it  is  proposed  to  sacrifice  not  only 
personal  advantages,  but  truth  and  justice  themselves? 

It  is  but  too  clear  what  intellectual  dimness  and  moral  weakness 
this  Roman  hierarchical  system  may  bring  upon  otherwise  highly- 
cultivated  and  excellent  men.  A  second  example  of  this  is  offered  by 
the  docile  submission  of  another  eminent  man  in  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Germany — Haneberg,  Abbot  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of 
St.  lioniface,  at  Munich.  Haneberg  is  also  professor  of  theology  at 
the  University,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  highly-esteemed  and  influential 
Catholic  priest  in  Munich.  Through  an  indiscretion,  a  private  letter 
of  his  to  his  friend  Bishop  Hefele  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  in 
which  he  announces  his  submission  to  the  new  dogma,  and  states  his 
motives  for  it.  He  acknowledges  that  nothing  was  known  of  Papal 
infallibility  in  the  early  Church,  and  that  so  far  he  does  not  consider 
the  making  of  this  infallibility  into  a  dogma  to  be  justifiable.  But  he 
adds  that  he  submits  to  the  decree  from  regard  to  the  Catholic  people, 
whose  pious  sentiments  he  does  not  wish  to  disturb,  and  also  from 
the  necessity  of  ecclesiastical  obedience.  The  Abbot  silences  his  better 
knowledge  and  conscience  with  the  following  comfortable  words : 
**  Perhaps  God  will  send  us  a  remedy  for  the  fundamental  evil  of  the 
age  in  the  increase  of  primatial  power.  God  the  Lord,  who  is  with 
his  Church,  will  accept  the  sacrifice  of  submission,  and  make  it  a 
genn  of  life.  I  cannot  go  on  in  this  martyr-like  frame  of  mind  ;  I 
put  an  end  to  it  by  submission,  in  trust  in  God,  who  is  with  his 
Church."  Certainly  a  remarkable  motive  for  submission,  and  a 
peculiar  kind  of  comfort !  The  Abbot  appears  entirely  to  have  for- 
gotten that  it  is  a  duty  to  bear  witness  to  recognised  truth,  even  in 
face  of  the  arbitrariness  and  violence  of  the  authorities.  And  it  is  in 
the  Catholic  Church  that  steadfast  witnesses' for  the  truth  are  specially 
applauded  and  honoured  !  It  is  very  convenient  to  submit  to  error 
and  arbitrary  power,  because  God  can  bring  good  out  of  it,  and  will 
even  "  perhaps  "  make  it  an  occasion  for  interference  and  reformation. 
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But  we  must  not  confound  trust  in  God  with  moral  weakness,  nor  make 
the  former  a  cloak  for  the  latter,  and  thus  justify  our  own  timidity 
and  indolence.  It  might  by  the  same  reasoning  be  said  that  missions 
are  needless^  because  God  can  spread  the  faith  without  them.  And 
if  we  must  not  enter  into  a  contest  for  our  highest  possessions  lest 
the  peace  of  pious  souls  should  be  disturbed,  the  Apostles,  and  Christ 
himself,  must  have  been  in  the  wrong  in  not  leaving  men  in  peace, 
and  for  bringing  dissensions  into  the  existing  religion. 

It  is  doubtless  confidently  to  be  hoped  that  the  very  reverse 
will  be  the  result  of  this  arrogant  increase  of  Papal  power,  and  that 
'the  final  liberation  of  the  people  from  it  will  be  thereby  eflected; 
but  in  order  to  do  this  men  must  be  found  who  think  dlflerently 
from  Abbot  Haneberg,  and  act  difierently  too;  men  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  their  own  peace  for  the  sake  of  down-trodden 
truth,  and  to  resist  hierarchical  tyranny  ;  who  will  not  shrink  from 
subjecting  themselves  to  the  insults  of  a  vulgar  press,  and  submit 
rather  to  sufier  ecclesiastical  penalties  than  consent  to  falsehood  and 
injustice.  It  is  by  means  of  such  men  that  God  works,  not  by  means 
of  those  who  puslllanimously  agree  to  everything.  It  is  through 
such  men  only  that  God  can  and  will  do  anything  against  the 
Papacy.  Even  were  He  to  reveal  himself  in  a  supernatural 
manner,  and  work  miracles  for  the  reform  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
they  would  not  be  acknowledged  by  the  Pope  and  his  servants  ;  for 
those  miracles  only  would  be  recognised  as  divine  which  were  in 
favour  of  the  Pope  and  his  claims;  those  which  testified  against 
him  would  be  at  once  pronounced  delusions  of  the  devil.  Even  if 
an  angel  came  down  from  heaven  he  would  accomplish  nothing, 
unless  he  favoured  the  Papal  claims.  He  would  otherwise  be  declared 
by  the  Pope  to  be  a  son  of  darkness,  would  be  branded  as  a  teacher 
of  error,  banished  or,  if  possible,  burnt.  There  is  but  one  means  of 
salvation  from  Papal  domination.  Men  of  insight  and  character 
must  make  decided  resistance,  and  seek  to  liberate  the  people  by 
their  teaching  and  example. 

The  submission  of  Hefele  and  Haneberg  was,  of  course,  unfavour- 
able to  the  progress  of  the  **  Old  Catholic  "  movement.  The  more 
so,  as  on  the  one  hand  the  government  did  nothing  for  it,  and  on 
the  other  the  bishops  proceeded  against  it  with  great  severity.  The 
Archbishop  of  Munich  in  his  pastoral  letter  declared  that  all  who 
had  signed  the  above-mentioned  address  had  incurred  excommunica- 
tion. So  also  did  the  Archbishop  of.  Bamberg,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Bavarian  and  the  Prussian  bishops.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
inferior  clergy  submitted  to  the  Papal  and  episcopal  commands. 
The  parish  priests,  with  their  deans,  openly  published  their  allegiance 
to  the  new  dogma,   and   separated   from   Dollinger's    party.     The 
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faithful  were  threatened  with  refusal  of  absolution,  with  excom- 
munication, with  the  denial  of  every  means  of  grace  and  Christian 
burial,  if  they  joined  the  movement.  There  were  a  few  isolated  cases 
in  which  these  penalties  were  incurred.  Before  long  a  declaration 
from  the  collective  episcopate  of  Germany  appeared.  About  the 
end  of  May  an  official  address  was  issued  to  the  clergy,  and  another 
to  the  faithful,  signed  by  twenty-three  bishops.  In  the  address  to 
the  clergy,  they  were  commended  for  their  behaviour^  and  then 
instructions  were  given  thefm  as  to  tlio  duty  of  faith  in  the  new 
dogma,  as  to  the  right  understanding  and  mode  of  treating  it, 
which  were  to  servo  as  guides  in  teaching  it.  But  above  all  things 
it  was  enforced  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Catholic  to  submit  to 
every  dogma  of  the  Vatican  Council  with  inward  faith  and  by  out- 
ward confession,  for  this  is  required  by  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  when  it  has  spoken  by  a  General  Council. 
Every  Catholic  who  obstinately  persists  in  opposing  the  decrees  of 
the  Vatican  thereby  incurs  the  guilt  of  heresy,  subjects  himself  to 
the  great  ban  of  the  Church,  with  all  its  ecclesiastical  oonsequ^oices, 
and  is  therefore  excommunicated.  The  clergy  therefore  are  con- 
tinually to  admonish  the  faithful  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
seduced  by  those  who  place  their  own  or  any  other  opinions  above 
the  divinely  appointed  doctrinal  authority  of  the  Church. 

**  The  opponents  of  the  Church,"  continues  the  pastoral  letter,  "  seek  to 
deceive,  partly  by  reporting  the  words  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  in  a 
mutilated  form  or  incoiTectly,  partly  by  altering  their  meaning,  by  unduly 
amplifying  them,  or  by  false  interpretations.  It  is  wrong  to  draw  inferences 
for  public  law,  or  the  lives  of  Catholics,  from  such  false  or  distorted  inter- 
pretations of  the  Catholic  doctrine." 

After  this  it  is  maintained  that  the  Council  has  not  conferred  on 
the  Pope  any  greater  power  than  he  before  possessed,  and  especially 
no  supreme  power.  It  has  not  conferred  on  the  Pope  any  personal 
infallibility,  but  only  declared  that  infallibility  is  promised  to  him 
in  a  certain  precisely  defined  and  lofty  exercise  of  his  doctrinal  office. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  calumny  that  the  Catholic  Church  and  her  doctrines 
endanger  rulers  and  States ;  for  it  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  Church  which  first  inculcated  the  duty  of  obedience  to  rulers 
and  governments  for  God's  sake,  and  conscientious  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  State.  But  the  privilege  of  interference  with  the  de^>e8t 
matters  of  religion  cannot  be  conceded  to  States.  The  right  of  States 
to  self-defence  and  control,  therefore,  cannot  include  the  privilege 
of  forbidding  the  proclamation  and  defence  of  Catholic  doctrines,  or 
of  determining  who  is  a  member  of  the  Church  and  who  not,  or  who 
is  entitled  to  remain  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  ecclesiastical 
offices  and  incomes.     This  would  be  a  despotism  which  would  put  an 
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en<l  to  all  conscientiousneas  and  liberty  of  teaching.  Just  so  it  is 
declared  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  permit  the  property  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  governments. 

The  Pope  and  the  bishopa  are  the  visible  pillars  of  the  Church, 
without  whom  it  would  cease  to  exist,  and  it  is  to  this  Church  alone 
that  the  right  of  holding  benefices  and  the  enjoyment  of  their 
incomes  is  secured  by  constitution  and  contract.  Finally,  it  is  declared 
to  be  s  groimdleas  fear  that  it  is  intended  to  re-introduce  the  hie- 
rarchical system  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Church  has  neither  the  wish 
nor  the  power  to  resuscitate  the  state  of  things  of  former  times  in 
their  previous  form.  Of  all  the  bulls  which  the  Opposition  designates 
as  dangerous  to  Christian  States,  the  episcopate  declares  that  one 
only  is  dogmatic  (the  bull  Uuain  Sanctam  of  Popo  Boniface  VIII.) 
But  this  was  adopted  by  a  general  council.  The  infallibility  of 
general  councQs,  therefore,  and  of  the  Church  must  be  as  dangerous 
to  States  as  that  of  the  Popes.  Besides,  it  has  been  clearly  ebown 
by  solemn  acts  of  the  Holy  Chair  in  modem  times,  by  tht>  coucordats 
and  treaties  entered  into  with  the  States  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
that  the  Pope  has  gone  back  to  his  strictly  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
and  has  limited  tbo  ancient  ecclesiastical  immunities  or  principles  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  caii  nowhere  present  any  obstacle  to  modern 
equality  of  rights  ;  and  there  is  no  fact  in  recent  times  which  gives 
any  ground  for  the  conclusion  that  the  Holy  See  desires  any  other 
relations  with  States  than  those  previously  existing. 

These  are  the  main  contents  ol'  this  address  to  tho  clergy,  and  it 
must  he  confessed  that  it  is  not  unskilfully  drawn  up  to  serve  its 
purpose.  First,  the  faithful  are  admonished  us  to  the  duty  of  blind 
obi^dience  or  UDConditional  subjection  to  tho  decrees  of  the  bishops — 
that  is,  of  the  Church — and  threatened  with  the  terrors  of  the 
Church's  malediction.  Next,  however,  the  revolting  features  of  the 
new  dogma  are  softened  down  as  much  as  possible,  and  its  dangei- 
to  States  denied.  The  bishops  do  not  hesitate  to  deny  tho  most 
patent  facts,  to  employ  all  the  artifices  of  concealment,  and  to  make 
thorn  a  rule  of  conduct  for  the  clergy.  Tbo  conclusion  is  specially 
remarkable.  Tbey  are  barefaced  enough  to  declare  that  the  Pope 
has  done  nothing  in  modern  times  to  indicate  that  he  desired  to  put 
forth  higher  claims  in  relaliou  to  States,  and  appear  entirely  to  have 
forgotten  that  in  the  Encyclical  and  the  Syllabus,  so  called,  of 
1864,  bo  expressly  assumes  the  supreme  authority  in  the  world, 
places  tho  laws  of  the  Church  above  those  of  the  State,  and  expressly 
declares  the  statement  to  be  inimical  to  the  Church,  that  the  Popes 
in  fbe  middle  ages  overstepped  their  divinely- conferred  authority. 
Besides  this,  the  bishops  themselves  call  the  bull  "Unam  Sanctam" 
dogmatic,  and  therefore  absolutely  binding  and  in  force  to  this  d)^'. 
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But  in  this  very  bull  absolute  supremacy  over  nations  and  rulers  is 
decidedly  claimed  for  the  Pope,  towards  wbom  they  are  to  maintain 
a  subordinate  and  servile  attitude. 

The  statement  of  the  bishops  that  the  hierarchy,  or  the  Church, 
teaches  the  people  obedience  to  governments,  sounds  like  a  jest, 
especially  when  their  own  conduct  in  Bavaria  is  considered,  where 
they  at  once  supersede  the  existing  laws  when  obedience  to  them  is 
unfavourable  to  their  so-called  ecclesiastical  rights,  or  stands  in  their 
way.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Archbishop  of  Bamberg  petitioned  the 
Bavarian  Government  to  give  the  Placet,  as  it  is  called,  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  new  dogma.  The  Government  refused,  but 
the  Archbishop  had  the  dogma  proclaimed  nevertheless.  The  rest 
of  the  Bavarian  bishops  did  not  even  ask  for  the  Placet,  but 
proclaimed  the  dogma  in  opposition  to  the  existing  laws  without 
ceremony. 

The  address  of  the  bishops  to  the  faithful,  published  at  the  same 
time,  tries  to  depreciate  modern  learning,  and  to  bring  it  as  much 
as  possible  into  suspicion ;  the  second  part  treats  of  the  well-known 
distressed  situation  of  the  Pope.  As  it  is  characteristic,  and  plainly 
shows  the  incompatibility  of  learning,  sound  sense,  and  mental 
culture  with  the  Roman  hierarchical  system,  and  therefore  bears 
within  it  its  own  condemnation,  we  quote  a  portion  of  it  verbatim : — 

**  In  consequence  of  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council,  many  minds, 
especially  in  German}^  have  been  greatly  excited.  While  the  faithful 
Catholic  people  have  everywhere  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  decisions  of 
the  General  Council,  in  those  circles  of  society  which  lay  claim  to  higher 
culture  we  find  aversion  to  and  alienation  from  its  decrees,  especially  that 
of  the  infallible  doctrinal  office  of  the  Pope.  In  the  camp  which  is  hostile 
to  the  Church  a  violent  and  widespread  agitation  has  taken  place,  with 
the  object  of  insulting  it,  of  calumniating  it,  of  bringing  it  into  bondage,  and 
even  of  annihilating  it,  if  buman  powers  coald  accomplish  what  the  gates 
of  hell  have  never  been  able  to  do.  Whence  comes  this  state  of  things  ? 
Learning  in  Germany  has  in  recent  times  entered  upon  paths  even  in  the 
theological  sphere  wbich  are  not  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  Tbis  learned  tendency,  which  has  freed  itself  from  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  believes  in  nothing  but  its  own  infallibility,  is 
incompatible  with  the  Catholic  faith.  It  is  a  falling  away  from  the  tnie 
spirit  of  the  Church,  since  it  docs  homage  to  a  spirit  of  false  liberty,  which 
prefers  personal  views  and  opinions  to  faith  in  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Church  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  .  In  face  of  these  facts,  does  it  not 
seem  providential  that  just  in  our  times,  when  free  theological  science,  as  it  is 
called,  has  raised  its  head  so  high,  the  dogma  of  the  infallible  doctrinal  oftico 
of  the  chief  shepherd  and  teacher  of  the  Church  should  have  been  proclaimed, 
in  direct  contradiction  to  this  false  tendency  in  theology  ?  What  would 
not  have  been  the  lasting  result  of  this  free  science,  so  called,  in  the  sphere 
of  Catholic  theology,  if  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  had  not  set  up  that  touch- 
stone of  souls,  upon  which  the  proud  darkness  of  science,  which  considers 
itself  infallible,  has  been  broken,  and  by  which  no  less  must  bo  revealed 
that  lamentable  frivolity  of  our  time,  which,  even  within  the  sphere  of  the 
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sapematnral,  worships  public  opinion  as  the  highest  oracle,  while  it  despises 
the  doctrinal  office  of  the  Church  ordained  by  God.  The  whole  episcopate, 
all  successors  of  the  apostles,  to  whom  our  divine  Saviour  said  :  *  Behold 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world ;  *  and,  *  He  that 
heareth  you  heareth  me,  and  he  that  despiseth  you  despiseth  me ' — 
are  one,  according  to  the  saying  of  Peter.  They  all  stand  upon  this  rock 
of  the  Church,  from  which  no  man  can  separate  himself  who  seeks  to 
belong  to  the  flock  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  While,  therefore,  beloved  in  the  Lord,  in  most  intimate  communion 
with  the  collective  episcopate  of  the  Catholic  world,  we  unanimously 
declare  our  entire  agreement  with,  and  submission  to,  all  and  every  decree 
of  the  Vatican  Council,  we  at  the  same  time  decidedly  protest  against  the 
statement  that  a  new  doctrine  has  been  proclaimed  which  is  not  contained 
in  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Church,  or  that  by  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
fallible doctrinal  office  and  official  supremacy  of  the  Pope  any  change  is 
introduced  into  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  which  can  in  any 
way  endanger  the  power  of  the  State.  At  the  same  time  we  warn  all 
members  of  the  flocks  intrusted  to  us  by  God  of  the  dangers  of  the 
erroneous  paths  above  mentioned,  which  separate  from  the  communion  of 
the  holy  Church.  We  most  earnestly  admonish  all  the  faithful  to  abide 
sincerely  and  steadfastly  in  the  faith  of  our  holy  mother,  the  Church,  which, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  apostle,  is  a  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.*' 

So  far  the  first  part  of  this  pastoral  letter.  All  the  current  phrases 
are  heaped  together  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  uneducated,  who 
are  admonished  to  blind  obedience  and  apathetic  subjection  to  the 
faith.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  there  are  here  as  many  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  truth  as  there  are  words.  Even  what  is  said  of  the 
cheerful  willingness  of  the  people  to  submit  is  absolutely  untrue. 
There  was  not  a  trace  of  alacrity  anywhere,  although,  according  to 
custom,  the  uneducated  masses  behaved  like  an  obedient  flock.  Even 
the  bishops  themselves  confess  that  all  who  possess  culture  and 
judgment  have  declared  against  the  dogma  and  refused  to  recognise 
it.  Their  opponents  are  reproached  with  insult,  calumny,  &c.  But 
the  bishops  call  it  insult,  when  the  disgraceful  acts,  the  artifices,  the 
falsifications,  and  fictions  of  the  hierarchy,  and  especially  of  the 
popes,  as  reyealed  by  history,  are  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public.  And  they  call  the  mystification  and  misrepresentation  of 
history,  and  the  maintenance  of  falsehood,  divine  truth,  proclaimed 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

They  say  that  learning  gives  itself  out  to  be  infallible.  Again 
a  complete  imtruth,  and  unworthy  artifice.  Learning  has  not 
acknowledged  the  Pope  to  be  infallible,  and  has  brought  forward 
historical  and  reasonable  proofs  of  his  fallibility,  which  form  evi- 
dence so  complete  that  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt  it.  Because 
nothing  can  be  adduced  to  contradict  it,  they  try  to  weaken  learned 
proofs  and  to  bring  them  into  suspicion  by  accusing  the  learned  in- 
vestigators of  giving  themselves  out  to  be  infallible,  because  they  turn 
the  results  of  learning,  historical  facts,  and  reasonable  evidence  to 
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good  account.  But  no  man  lays  claim  to  infallibility  becwise  he 
maintains  that  a  truth  which  he  has  sought  out  stands  firm  and 
unassailable.  Learning  can  aim  at  certain  and  trustworthy  results 
without  boasting  of  infallibility. 

Those  who,  like  the  bishops,  will  not  grant  this  must  fiiTOur 
absolute  scepticism,  deny  all  trustworthiness  to  human  knowledge, 
and  hold  everything  to  be  uncertain  and  insecure.  How  the  bishops 
can  dai*e  to  assert  that  anything  is  certain  is  inconceivable.  They 
saw  off  the  bough  on  which  they  are  sitting  themselves.  Beaidee, 
modem  learning  puts  forward  no  claim  to  infallibility.  It  ia  wdl 
aware  of  the  liability  to  error.  It  cherishes  a  wholesome  relative 
scepticism,  is  always  and  unweariedly  making  fresh  researches,  and 
thus  by  degrees  it  achieves  great  and  unassailable  results.  The 
bishops,  who  are  very  little  or  only  scholastically  educated,  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  modem  learning  upon  which  they  pass  judgment, 
and  speak  as  the  blind  may  speak  of  colours.  And  when  they  go  on 
to  say  that  theology  becomes  unecclesiastical,  and  falls  away  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  is,  the  hierarchy,  because  it  seeks 
to  become  a  free  and  therefore  true  science,  and  ceases  to  be 
fidse  science  and  mere  Papal  court  sophistry — they  condemn  this 
hierarchical  Church  themselves.  It  is  clear  that  it  cannot  bear  free 
investigation,  and  is  only  pleased  when  reason  and  learning  are 
suppressed,  ^ind  how  naive  is  their  admiration  that,  in  the  face  of 
the  arrogant  intellectual  pride  of  learning,  the  Pope  has  providentially 
had  himself  proclaimed  infallible,  and  has  put  forth  his  claims  with- 
out troubling  himself  with  learned  researches !  They  do  not  see  in 
their  utter  blindness  that  this  Papal  act  is  the  greatest  assunption 
which  any  man  has  ever  permitted  to  himself  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  the  greatest  outrage  against  God,  against  the  intellect 
of  man,  and  even  against  the  Christian  religion,  which  has  ever  been 
perpetrated. 

The  usual  abuse  of  texts  of  Scripture  is  not,  of  course,  wanting. 
The  words  of  Christ  are  to  be  applied  only  to  the  bishops,  not  to 
simple  believers.  Christ  is  turned  into  an  aristocrat,  who  is  with 
the  rulers  of  the  Church  only  to  the  end  of  the  world.  He  keeps 
aloof  from  the  common  people ;  they  are  referred  to  the  subordinate 
ministry  of  the  princes  of  the  Church  !  Thus  is  the  work  of  Christ 
distorted !  so  far  have  these  bishops,  who  call  themselves  organs  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  departed  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ !  And  how  do 
they  distort  historical  truth?  In  this,  however,  they  are  true  to 
ancient  usage.  The  infallibility  of  the  Pope  is  said  to  have  always 
been  the  faith  in  the  ancient  Catholic  Church !  And  yet  the  fathers 
of  the  first  centuries  knew  nothing  whatever  about  this  most  im- 
portant fundamental  dogma.    Even  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 
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European  episcopate  did  not  believe  in  Papal  infallibility,  and 
acdemnly  and  decidedly  proclaimed  that  they  did  not,  in  the  decrees 
of  the  General  Conncils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle;  in  all  of 
which  the  principle  was  acted  apon  that  general  conncils  only  were 
the  supreme  organs  of  doctrinal  authority,  and  that  the  Pope  was 
oabordinate  to  general  councils,  the  collective  episcopate. 

These  principles  also  prevailed  in  the  Grallican  Church  up  to 
recent  times,  without  its  ever  being  declared  heretical,  though  the 
Pope  has  been  certainly  continually  at  enmity  with  it.  Yet  in  face 
<&  these  certain  and  well-known  facts,  the  German  bishops  have  had 
the  audacity  to  assert,  with  contempt  of  all  truth,  that  belief  in 
Papal  infidlibility  is  ancient,  universal,  and  has  always  existed ! 
What  will  they  achieve  by  it,  especially  in  Germany,  except  that 
they  will  draw  down  upon  themselves  the  ridicule  and  derision  of  all 
located  men  who  have  any  knowledge  of  history  P 

During  this  time  also  two  Encyclicals  have  appeared  from  the 
Pope,  one  in  May,  the  other  in  June,  which,  however,  do  not  refer 
diFeody  to  the  Church  conflict  in  Bavaria  and  Uie  rest  of  Germany. 
Bodi  are  devoted  to  a  narrative  of  the  reign  of  Pius  IX.,  and  to  the 
-distress  of  the  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself.  The  second  is 
reouiricaUe  for  a  passage  which  plainly  shows  what  importance  the 
Pope  still  allows  to  the  cardinals  and  bishops.  He  speaks  of  their 
advice  of  which  he  still  avails  himself,  and  says  that  "  they  illumine 
this  seat  of  truth  "  (that  is,  the  Roman  chair)  '^  by  the  splendour  of 
flieir  virtues  and  their  unanimous  submission.''  Of  course  they  no 
longer  take  any  independent  part  as  teachers,  or  in  the  government 
of  the  Chvrch.  In  this  Encyclical  the  Pope  speaks  also  of  ^^  rebel- 
Jious  te^diers  who  are  bound  by  numerous  vows,  but  whom  he  now 
«ees  with  bitterness  going  their  own  way  without  in  the  least 
concerning  themselves  about  his  voice  or  their  own  salvation ;  for 
they  neglect  to  use  the  time  God  has  given  them  for  repentance,  and 
rather  call  down  the  wrath  of  God  upon  themselves  than  try  to 
appropriate  the  bene£EU)tion  of  the  Redeemer."  This  plainly  refers 
to  the  opposition,  particularly  at  Munich ;  and  the  bitter  feeling  at 
Boiiie  may  be  specially  strong  against  DoUinger,  as  great  hopes  had 
been  placed  upon  him,  and  he  had  been  distinguished  for  his  previous 
services  by  the  dignity  of  a  cameriere  secrete. 

About  tilie  middle  of  June  an  official  document  at  length  appeared 
on  the  part  of  the  "  Old  Catholics."  Dollinger,  with  about  thirty 
colleagues,  mostly  from  Munich,  published  a  declaration  in  which 
some  light  is  thrown  on  the  standpoint,  aims,  and  motives  of  the 
"Old  Catholics."  They  say:  1.  "True  to  the  inviolable  duty 
which  is  not  disputed  by  Pope  or  bishops,  of  every  Catholic  Christian 
to  keep  firm  hold  of  the  faith,  and  to  resist  every  innovation,  even 
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if  introduced  by  an  angel  from  heaven,  we  persevere  in  rejecting 
the  Vatican  dogmas.''  Then  follow  further  particulars ;  it  is  stated 
that  the  Vatican  decree  contains  innovations  concerning  the  Pope, 
and  that  the  new  dogmatic  doctrine  owes  its  origin  to  falsification, 
and  its  spread  to  compulsion ;  further  that  the  whole  Church,  all  the 
faithful  are  deprived  of  their  rights,  the  force  of  tradition  is  entirelj' 
.  annulled,  the  Pope  made  into  an  unlimited  ruler,  subject  to  no 
further  limits  upon  his  arbitrary  power  than  such  as  the  Saltan  of 
Turkey  may  have. 

2.  "We  persevere,'*  they  continue,  "in  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
Yatican  decrees  constitate  a  serious  danger  for  the  Church  and  for  society ; 
that  they  are  simply  incompatible  with  present  laws  and  iustitutions,  and  that, 
by  accepting  them,  we  should  fidl  into  insuperable  difficulties  with  regard 
to  our  political  duties  and  oaths." 

The  attempts  of  the  bishops  to  conceal  or  deny  this  will  be  vain, 
and  their  endcavqurs  to  soften  it  down  will  have  all  the  less  weight 
because  they  are  now  entirely  powerless  and  without  rights  in  face 
of  the  Papal  decrees  and  claims.  Besides  the  attempts  at  explana- 
tion of  the  German  bishops  are  quite  at  variance  with  the  opinions 
of  some  others — with  those  of  Archbishop  Manning,  of  Westminster, 
for  example,  who  recognises  Papal  infallibility  in  its  fullest  possible 
extent.  The  danger  is  all  the  greater,  because  the  infallibility  of 
the  Pope,  in  spite  of  the  disclaimers  of  the  bishops,  is  a  ''per^ 
sonal"  one. 

Again,  in  the  Syllabus  so  called,  with  its  anathemas,  which  the 
bishops  pass  over  in  silence,  may  be  seen  what  rights  the  Pope 
assumes  in  relation  to  States ;  and  the  solemn  rejection  by  the  Pope 
a  few  years  ago  of  the  Austrian  constitution,  as  well  as  the  .publica- 
tions of  the  Jesuits,  plainly  show  how  these  rights  are  to  be 
construed. 

8.  "  Wo  appeal/'  they  continue,  "  to  the  involuntary  testimony  which 
the  German  bishops  themselves  have  borne  to  the  justice  of  our  cause.  If 
we  openly  and  directly  reject  the  new  doctrine,  that  the  Pope  is  the 
universal  bishop  and  absolute  ruler  of  every  Christian  in  the  sphere  of 
morals,  of  all  moral  conduct  therefore,  the  bishops  show,  by  their  uncertain 
and  contradictory  explanations  in  their  pastoral  letters,  that  they  perfectly 
well  recognise  the  novelty  and  repulsiveness  of  this  doctrine,  and  that  they 
are  in  reality  ashamed  of  it.  Not  one  of  them  can  make  up  his  mind  to 
follow  the  example  of  Archbishop  Manning  and  the  Jesuits,  and  to  leave  the 
simple  and  natural  sense  of  the  Yatican  decree  alone.  But  they  forget  that 
the  attempts  at  explanation  and  softening  down  in  their  pastoral  letters,  as 
applied  to  dogmas,  put  an  end  to  all  certainty  and  uniformity  of  doctrine, 
and  must  result  in  a  general  uncertainty  in  the  faith.  What  would  remain 
firm  and  trustworthy  of  the  doctrinal  decrees  of  the  Church,  ancient  and 
modern,  if  the  treatment  which  is  applied  to  the  latest  pastorid  letters  were 
appUod  to  the  bull  of  Pope  Boniface  YIII.,  or  to  any  of  them — if  their  clear 
intention  and  obvious  meaning  were  so  knocked  on  the  head,  as  is  the  case 
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here?  We  deplore  saoh  an  abuse  of  the  episcopal  office.  We  deplore 
stiU  more  deeply  that  the  same  bishops  have  not  hesitated,  in  a  pastoral 
letter  to  the  Catholic  people,  to  answer  the  conscientious  cry  from  their 
dioceses  mth  insults  to  reason  and  learning." 

4.  "We  reject,"  the  declaration  continues,  "the  threats  of. the 
bishops  as  unjustifiable,  and  their  proceedings  as  not  binding  and 
invalid.''  Formerly  it  was  the  originators  of  new  doctrines  who 
were  expelled  from  communion  with  the  Church  ;  it  is  the  first  time 
that  men  have  been  excommunicated  for  adhering  to  the  ancient, 
unchangeable  doctrines,  and  rejecting  the  new.  An  unjust  excom- 
munication disgraces  not  those  who  fall  under  it,  but  those  who 
inflict  it. 

6.  "  We  live  in  the  hope,"  say  the  subscribers  in  conclusion,  "  that 
under  higher  guidance  the  conflict  now  begun  may  be  the  means  of 
preparing  for  and  efiecting  the  long  wished  for  and  inevitable  re- 
forms both  in  the  constitution  and  doctrines  of  the  Church."  They 
trust  in  the  divine  guide  of  the  Church,  and  they  behold  in  the 
fntore  a  picture  of  genuine  ecclesiastical  regeneration,  a  state  of 
things  in  which  the  cultivated  nations  of  the  Catholic  creed,  without 
impairing  their  membership  in  the  body  of  the  Church  universal, 
and  free  from  the  dread  of  unjustifiable  ambition,  may  each  develop 
its  Church  system  as  best  suits  its  character  and  mission,  and  by  the 
harmonious  eflbrts  of  clergy  and  laity.  And  they  look  forward  to 
a  time  when  the  world  will  rejoice  in  the  leadership  of  a  primate 
and  episcopate,  who,  by  active  co-operation  in  a  common  life,  have 
acquired  the  judgment  and  ability  to  regain  and  maintain  for  the 
Church  the  only  position  worthy  of  her,  at  the  head  of  imiversal 
culture.  It  is  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  in  this  way  alone 
that  a  re-union  of  the  separated  sections  of  Christendom  can  be 
effected. 

These  are  the  chief  contents  of  the  address  of  Bollinger  and  the 
thirty  subscribers.  It  indicates  a  departure  from  Dollinger's 
previons  standpoint.  He  formerly  tried  to  gain  over  the  Episcopate 
against  the  Papacy,  and  seems  to  have  recognised  the  collective 
Episcopate  as  the  essence  of  the  Church.  But  since  the  Episcopate 
has  now  gone  over  to  the  Papacy,  he  turns  against  it  too,  severely 
censures  its  conduct,  and  now  appears  to  recognise  the  essence  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  laity  and  the  learned  theologians.  Still 
he  wishes  to  represent  the  true,  ancient  Catholic  Church,  and  to 
retain  the  Primate  and  Episcopate,  although  at]  the  conclusion  of  the 
address  he  appears  to  have  national  churches  in  view.  How  nil  this 
can  be  compatible  is  not  clear ;  at  all  events,  this  is  a  different 
Catholic  Church  from  that  to  which  DolHnger  has  hitherto  given 
his  allegiance,  and  for  which  he  has  zealously  laboured  during  a  long 
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life.  Of  course  the  infellibility  of  the  Church  is  to  be  maintained ; 
but  as  the  previous  representatives  of  it,  the  Pope  and  Episcopate, 
although  unanimous  as  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council,  are  rcjjected,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  where  this  infallibility  is  to  reside,  and  who  are  to 
be  its  representatives.  It  appears  as  though  the  Catholic  people  and 
the  theologians  learned  in  history  were  to  have  the  highest  infallible 
authority,  so  far  as  both  are  representatives  of  tradition.  Gtreat 
stress  is  laid  upon  ancient,  continuous,  and  uniform  tradition ;  what 
has  been  always  and  everywhere  believed  must  be  pure  and  certain 
Christian  truth — a  principle  which  was  certainly  early  laid  down  by 
Vincentius  Lirinensis  (in  the  fifth  century),  but  which  has  never  been 
acted  upon  in  the  formation  or  confirmation  of  dogmas.  For  dogmas 
have  proceeded  from  a  dialectic  process,  of  which  the  people  under- 
stand very  little,  because  they  relate  to  theological  subtleties,  for  the 
comprehension  of  which  special  study  is  required.  Even  now  the 
Arian,  Nestorian,  Monophysite,  Monothelite  and  Pelagian  dogmas 
are  unintelligible  to  the  Christian  people,  and  in  those  earlier  times 
they  did  not  proceed  from  the  collective  Christian  consciousness. 
This  collective  consciousness  and  tradition,  therefore,  cannot  be  held 
to  be  the  essential  Catholic  principle  which  can  be  opposed  to  the 
Pope  and  the  Episcopate,  and  yet  remain  Catholic  in  the  traditional 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  singular  that  so  learned  a  theologian  as 
Dollinger  does  not  see  this,  and  can  fall  into  the  illusion  that  after 
rejecting  the  animating  principle  of  tradition,  especially  after  re- 
jecting the  existing  Pope  and  Episcopate,  he  can  still  be  in  possession 
of  genuine  Catholicism.  In  fact,  by  the  division  of  Catholicism 
into  ancient  and  modem,  the  dissolution  of  the  previous  Church  is 
accomplished,  and  neither  party  can  claim  to  be  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  former  sense  of  the  word.  Material  and  form  are  separated 
as  in  the  dissolution  of  an  organism.  Tradition,  with  all  it  contains, 
ia  the  material  part  of  the  Catholic  Church,  while  Pope  and  Epis- 
copate are  the  animating  principle.  Old  Catholicism  retains  only 
the  material  part,  and  rejects  the  animating  principle,  though  it 
speaks  of  a  Primate  and  Episcopate  in  its  own  sense.  The  Roman 
Church,  on  the  contrary,  retains  indeed  the  previous  principle  of 
authority  in  the  Pope  and  Episcopate,  but  by  the  new  dogmas  she 
has  separated  herself  from  the  material  part,  from  tradition,  and  has 
thereby  fallen  into  dissolution  and  confusion. 

Another  great  failing  in  DoUinger's  declaration  is  that,  although 
it  assures  us  that  he  and  his  followers  remain  faithful  to  tho  ancient 
traditional  faith,  and  will  resist  Papal  and  Episcopal  innovations,  it 
does  not  tell  us  what  they  understand  by  this  old  Catholicism,  what 
belongs  to  it,  and  what  not,  to  what  former  period  of  the  Churdi 
they  attach  themselves,  and  where  modem  Catholicism  begins. 
Whether,  for  example,  the   Council  of  Trent,  with  its  nearly  500 
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anathemas  against  the  Protestants,  helongs  to  Dollinger's  old  Cathe- 
licism  or  not.  This  is  all  left  in  obscurity,  and  it  seems  as  if  he 
was  not  quite  clear  about  it  himself.  Again,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
declaration,  a  Church  reform  is  spoken  of,  by  which  the  Catholic 
Church  is  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  modem  culture  and 
learning ;  but  notwithstanding  all  these  fine  words,  we  are  not  told 
wherein  this  reform  is  to  consist.  Indeed,  the  promise  of  a  real 
reform  in  accordance  with  modem  cidture  appears  to  mo  to  be  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with  the  before  expressed  resolution  to  abide  by 
the  ancient  traditional  faith,  and  to  reject  every  kind  of  innoYation. 

Although  otherwise  DoUinger  and  his  followers  have  approached 
considerably  nearer  to  Frohschammer's  standpoint,  they  will  not 
confess  it,  nor  take  the  last  decisive  step  towards  a  real  reform  of  the 
Church  by  going  back  to  the  simple  teaching  of  Christ.  This  does 
not  appear  to  them  to  be  "  positive  '*  enough — some  decrees  and 
additions  of  theologians  and  bishops  must  be  added  to  it ;  it  does  not 
seem  to  them  to  be  clear  enough — some  theological-hierarchical  ex- 
planations are  required  ;  finally,  it  does  not  seem  to  them  to  be  autho- 
ritative enough — it  must  receive  the  testimony  of  many  subordinate 
authors  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  before  it  can  be  worthy  of  cre- 
dence, as  though  they  deserved  more  credit  than  Christ  himself,  and 
aa  though  his  simple  teaching  did  not  bear  its  verification  upon  the 
face  of  it  without  its  needing  witnesses  or  miracles  any  more  than 
that  2  +  2  =  4  require  any  further  testimony  in  order  to  be  believed. 
The  address  to  the  King  was  finally  handed  over  with  its  signa- 
tures to  the  Ministry,  accompanied  by  an  urgent  petition  for  protec- 
tion against  the  bishops  and  their  measures. 
'  The  Bavarian  Ministry  was  placed  in  no  little  perplexity  by  all 
these  movements  and  efforts.  On  the  one  hand  the  bishops  proceeded 
with  the  publication  and  introduction  of  the  dogma  without  troubling 
themselves  about  the  legal  Placet — that  is,  the  law  that  all  the  pro- 
clamations of  the  Church  must  receive  the  assent  of  the  Government. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  "  Old  Catholics,"  as  they  were  persecuted  by 
the  bishops  about  the  new  dogma  which  had  no  legal  force,  imremit- 
tingly  urged  energetic  measures.  But  the  ministers  had  not  the 
means,  and  by  reason  of  their  own  indecision  scarcely  the  will,  to 
interfere  in  the  violation  of  the  law  which  the  bishops  had  permitted 
themselves. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  there  appeared  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Augsburger  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  on  the  "  Vatican  Decrees  and  the 
Bavarian  Laws.'*  They  plainly  had  an  official  origin,  and  investi- 
gated the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  for  punishing  the 
bishops  for  their  disobedience  and  contempt  of  law.  The  residt  was 
to  show  that  the  Government  bad  no  means  at  its  disposal,  that 
those  which  formerly  existed  were  no  longer  available,   and  that 
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modem  legislation  provided  no  other.  Neither  the  royal  Placet, 
which  has  still  a  legal  existence,  nor  the  appellaiio  ab  abnsu,  nor  the 
right  to  convene  synods,  could  he  availingly  employed.  If  the 
Government  employed  these  means  the  hishops  would  simply  ignore 
their  commands.  By  the  use  of  the  temporal  means  the  Government 
would  incur  the  danger  of  civil  processes,  and  might  be  involved  in 
a  conflict  with  an  uncertain  issue.  For,  as  an  income  cannot  be  at 
once  withdrawn  from  a  State  official  on  account  of  errors  in  discipline, 
so  it  is  with  the  bishops.  There  remained,  therefore,  until  the  neces- 
sary legislation  is  introduced,  nothing  to  the  Government  but  to 
refuse  the  disobedient  bishops  all  support  from  the  State  in  their 
ecclesiastical  measures  against  the  clergy,  and  to  protect  all  those 
citizens  of  the  State  who  did  not  receive  the  illegally  proclaimed 
Vatican  decree  in  their  offices  and  incomes. 

No  fresh  legislation,  however,  on  this  subject  is  to  be  expected  in 
Bavaria  at  present,  as  not  only  in  the  Chamber  of  the  "  Reichsrath/' 
but  also  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  the  majority  belongs  to  the 
clerical  or  Ultramontane  party.  Thus  the  Bavarian  bishops  prac- 
tically are  above  the  laws,  since  they  may  break  them  with  impunity. 
They  are  more  sovereign  than  the  King,  since  they  do  not  feel  them- 
selves bound  by  the  laws  which  he  must  respect.  And  through  these 
episcopal  law-breakers  the  Pope  is  made  supreme  ruler  in  Bavaria, 
for  the  bishops  are  only  his  servants  and  tools. 

The  "  Old  Catholic  "  movement,  with  the  exception  of  the  above- 
mentioned  congregation  (atMehring),has  not  made  any  considerable 
progress  in  Munich  or  elsewhere,  and  no  congregations  have  been 
formed.  It  has  been  mostly  confined  to  newspaper  polemics  and 
demonstrations.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi 
(8th  June),  always  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  this  year  excited 
very  little  interest.  The  King  was  not  present,  and  very  few  officials, 
professors,  or  magistrates  took  part  in  it.  Somewhat  later  an.  old 
Catholic  professor  of  the  University  was  refused  the  last  communion 
and  Christian  burial,  and  the  funeral  service  was  performed  by  Pro- 
fessor Friedrich  amidst  the  sympathy  of  a  numerous  concourse  of 
people.  The  University  service  on  the  Sunday  was  entirely  omitted, 
as  the  minister  of  St.  Ludwig,  a  University  church,  refused  to  read 
the  funeral  service  for  this  professor.  When  somewhat  later  a  new 
rector,  as  usual  every  year,  was  to  be  elected  for  the  University,  the 
excommunicated  Dollinger  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  The 
magistrate  of  Munich  has  taken  a  decided  position  against  the  new 
dogma,  and  endeavours  to  avert  it,  especially,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  schools. 

But  that  nothing  more  decisive  has  taken  place  is  chiefly  the  fault 
of  the  leaders  of  this  movement ;  it  is  owing  to  their  lukewarmness, 
their  indecision,   their    diplomatic   artifices,   and  false  method  of 
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going  to  work.  They  address  themselves  too  little  to  the  people 
and  appeal  too  much  to  the  Government  for  help.  They  are  pro- 
phets who  seek  before  all  things  to  be  secured  from  personal  injury 
so  that  they  may  act  without  danger.  They  are  leaders  without 
flocks,  for  whom  the  Government  must  first  find  churches  before 
they  find  congregations,  instead  of  their  first  forming  congregations, 
and  then  asking  recognition  from  tlie.  Government.  It  would  at 
first  have  been  possible  for  Dollinger  to  have  gained  over  some  of 
the  people  and  even  some  of  the  clergy  for  the  Opposition,  if  he  had 
laboured  decisively,  openly,  and  personally  for  his  cause.  But  his 
cool  diplomatic  bearing,  his  relinquishment  of  all  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions, his  avoidance  of  appearing  personally,  made  many  timid  and 
reserved,  and  the  clergy  could  soon  coolly  calculate  which  side  was 
the  safest,  and  they  found  this  to  be  the  side  of  the  Archbishop  and 
the  Pope.  Only  a  small  and  decreasing  number  of  the  clergy  have 
as  yet  joined  Dollinger's  Opposition,  and  not  one  of  the  clerical 
organs  has  taken  his  part,  except  the  recently  established  Rheiniache 
Merctir,  which  is  mostly  filled  with  theological  squabbles. 

Besides  this,  it  must  be  noted  as  a  fundamental  failing  in  this 
"  Old  Catholicism,"  that  while  Dollinger,  and  mostly  Friedrich  also, 
avoid  coming  forward  and  working  for  their  cause  in  public,  the 
men  who  do  appear  are  generally  supposed  not  to  believe  what  they 
maintain  and  defend,  since  they  have  long  ago  renounced  the  posi- 
tive faith  of  the  Church.  Of  course  this  circumstance  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  confidence  nor  to  conduce  to  the  formation  of  an  "  Old 
Catholic  "  congregation.  Another  and  perhaps  still  more  important 
reason  why  "  Old  Catholicism  "  has  hitherto  met  with  so  little  real 
sympathy  is  to  be  sought  in  the  lukewarmness  and  indecision  by 
which  it  is  characterized.  Those  Catholics  who  really  feel  the  need 
of  a  reform  are  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  an  opposition  to  the 
most  absolute  Papacy,  while  all  the  rest  is  to  remain  as  '^  Old 
Catholicism."  By  this  course  no  account  is  taken  of  modem  scien- 
tific research,  nothing  is  done  to  advance  civilization.  And  many 
Catholics  say,  in  excuse  of  their  apathy  in  this  matter,  '^  If  in  going 
over  to  Old  Catholicism  we  are  to  accept  all  the  rest  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  dogma  of  infallibility,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
encounter  the  excitement,  and  we  no  longer  concern  ourselves  with  this 
dogma."  In  fact,  for  him  who  believes  in  transubstantiation,  who  holds 
that  the  priest  can  by  a  word  change  the  substance  of  a  piece  of 
bre§id  into  the  substance  of  divinity  and  humanity,  it  can  no  longer 
be  impossible  to  believe  anything.  Aft^r  that  feat  of  faith  it  may 
seem  a  mere  trifle  to  believe  that  the  Pope  is  infallible.  In  some 
declarations  several  '*  Old  Catholics  "  have  hinted  that  they 
intend  going  further  with  their  reforms,  but  without  saying  wherein 
these  reforms  are  to  consist.  This  indicates  that  there  are  two  separate 
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tendencies  in  "  Old  Catholicism,"  the  more  liberal  of  which  docs  not 
as  yet  know  what  it  wishes. 

The  "Old  Catholics"  place  their  greatest  hopes  upon  a  future 
really  free  general  council,  and  to  bring  such  an  one  about  is  the 
great  end  of  their  endeavours.  Of  course  this  council  is  to  annul  the 
dogma  of  infallibility — that  is,  to  pronounce  the  Vatican  Council  not 
to  have  been  free,  and  therefore  not  (Ecumenical.  They  do  not  conceal 
from  themselves  that  there  is  very  little  prospect  of  the  convocation 
of  such  a  council,  as  neither  the  Pope  nor  the  collective  Episcopate 
will  hear  of  it,  and  the  Vatican  Coimcil  has  been  solemnly  recognised 
and  affirmed  to  bo  general.  But  governments  should  compel  the 
Pope  and  bishops  to  convene  such  a  council.  It  is  also  to  meet  in 
Germany  to  secure  the  necessary  liberty.  Surely  a  curious  illusion  ! 
Governments  must  take  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  hand,  and  regulate 
them  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  **  Old  Catholics."  They  are 
to  usurp  the  position  of  the  Pope,  the  bishops,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  to  guide  and  rule  the  Catholic  Church  in  order  that  genuine 
Catholicism  may  regain  the  upper  hand.  This  council,  therefore, 
extorted  from  the  Pope  and  bishops  by  temporal  governments^  for 
which  it  is  prescribed  beforehand  that  it  is  to  annul  the  dogma  of 
infallibility,  will  be  called  by  the  "  Old  Catholics "  a  genuine 
unfettered  one,  in  opposition  to  the  fettered  Vatican  Council  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Pope!  And  this  council  assembled  in  Germany, 
which  would  certainly  be  attended  by  the  Roman  bishops  only  in 
very  small  numbers,  is  to  be  considered  as  truly  oecumenicaL  The 
followers  of  DoUinger's  "Old  Catholicism"  seriously  proposed  this 
task  to  governments  not  long  ago  in  the  Angsburger  Aligemeine 
Zeitung.  It  is  inconceivable  how  men  can  give  themselves  up  to 
such  delusions.  They  also  desire  from  governments,  and  especially 
from  the  Bavarian  Ministry,  a  continual  interference  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  in  favour  of  the  "  Old  Catholics."  If  governments  were  to 
accede  to  these  proposals,  we  should  soon  have  a  positive  ecclesiastical 
government  worse  than  the  ancient  Byzantine  ;  instead  of  that, 
in  accordance  with  modem  consciousness  and  the  rights  of  private 
religious  conviction,  the  State  should  more  and  more  separate  itsdf 
from  the  Church  and  grant  universal  religious  liberty. 

Besides,  such  a  secular  ecclesiastical  government  could  only  be 
introduced  and  maintained  by  absolute  rulers,  against  whom  the  will 
and  voice  of  the  people  is  of  no  avail.  It  coidd  not  be  carried  out 
under  constitutional  rule,  since  the  exercise  of  constitutional  rights 
is  always  influenced  by  religious  convictions,  and  the  people  would 
call  their  rulers  to  account  for  every  interference  in  the  sphere  of 
religion.  But  the  exchange  of  ecclesiastical  for  temporal  absolutism 
in  religious  matters  would  be  a  bad  one.  Cases  may  perhaps  occur 
where  it  must  be  said  that  the  devil  is  only  to  be  cast  out  by  Baal- 
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zebub.  We  Bavarians  especially  do  not  want  either  a  Roman  or  a 
royal  Bavarian  Catholicism,  the  latter  of  which,  however,  still  seems 
to  hover  before  the  eyes  of  Provost  von  Dollinger  as  an  ideal  from 
former  times. 

The  new  dogma  cannot  be  successfully  resisted,  and  Papal  abso- 
lutism conquered,  from  the  religious  ecclesiastical  standpoint,  and 
without  thorough  simultaneous  religious  reform.  But  no  such  reform 
can  be  quickly  effected  nor  carried  out  in  our  present  circumstances, 
amidst  the  indifference  of  the  educated,  the  blind  faith  of  the  unedu- 
cated, and  the  well-known  controversial  spirit  of  the  theologians. 
But  meanwhile  the  dogma  may  be  introduced,  and  Roman  absolutism 
confirmed,  if  it  is  not  resisted  and  overcome  in  another  way.  In 
consideration  of  this,  and  because  the  new  dogma  has  a  great  poli- 
tical significance  inimical  to  Germany,  a  second  Opposition  party  has 
been  formed  in  Munich  which  takes  its  stand  upon  the  purely 
political  and  national  German  standpoint.  From  this  it  has  issued 
an  address  to  the  Government  which  rejects  the  new  dogma,  as  well 
as  every  kind  of  ecclesiastical  infallibility,  not  in  order  to  maintain 
the  true  ancient  Catholic  faith,  but  to  protect  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  against  the  Papal  claims,  and  to  secure  the  unity  of  the 
German  nation  from  Papal  despotism  and  Jesuitical  intrigues.  It  is 
in  this  sense  chiefly  that  Professor  Frohschammer  labours.  In  an 
artide'at  the  beginning  of  May  in  the  Augsburger  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
called  "  The  Opposition  to  the  Dogma  of  Infallibility,"  he  explained 
the  reasons  why  the  Old  Catholic  movement  as  at  present  con- 
stituted cannot  lead  to  any  result.  Its  standpoint  is  the  essentially 
Boman  Catholic  and  hierarchical  one,  with  the  same  principles  of 
absolute  authority  and  blind  obedience  to  the  faith  as  the  opposite 
Papal  party.  Dollinger  and  his  followers  had  no  right  to  bring 
forward  learned  arguments  against  the  decrees  of  authority,  since 
from  the  Catholic  standpoint  this  is  to  set  learning  above  authority, 
to  esteem  the  natural  above  the  supernatural,  &c.  There  is  nothing 
left  to  them  but  cither  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the  Pope  and 
bishops,  or  to  go  further,  to  accept  the  standpoint  of  reason  and 
learning,  and  to  give  up  the  principle  of  blind  obedience.  Since 
they  will  not  do  this,  and  always  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  true  and 
ancient  Catholic  faith,  and  oppose  the  dogma  of  infallibility  not 
because  it  is  unreasonable,  but  because  it  is  new,  there  is  no  prospect 
of  success,  and  so  much  the  less,  because  they  have  no  desire  to  free 
the  people  from  ecclesiastical  bondage,  but  rather  to  strengthen  the 
fetters.  They  will  not  thereby  be  placed  in  a  position  to  bear  the 
withdrawal  of  the  means  of  grace  with  which  they  are  threatened  by 
the  Papal  hierarchy,  if  they  will  not  submit  to  the  new  dogma.  So 
kmg,  for  instance,  as  the  people  hold  confession  and  absolution  from 
their  confessors  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
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salvation,  the  Papal  hierarchy  will  be  able  to  compel  them  to  obey 
any  dogma  that  it  pleases.  The  article  says  in  conclusion:  "If 
the  present  opposition  movement  in  the  Catholic  Church  should  fail 
to  effect  anything  for  the  religious  needs  of  the  present,  from  want 
of  decision  and  consistency,  this  will  not  be  the  case  with  the  political 
opposition,  which  will  never  sacrifice  States  and  their  sovereign  rights 
to  the  Pope.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if  the  ecclesiastical 
Catholic  and  the  political  opposition  had  been  distinct  from  the  first, 
and  if  the  State  had  not  been  appealed  to  to  protect  the  true  Catholic 
faith,  but  to  protect  itself,  its  rights,  and  its  sovereignty.  All  will 
be  able  to  unite  in  this  political  opposition,  without  distinction 
between  liberal  opinions  and  orthodox  faith,  without  distinction  of 
creeds.  It  must,  for  example,  concern  the  Protestants  as  citizens  of 
the  State  that  the  State  should  retain  its  sovereignty,  and  should 
always  be  in  a  position  to  protect  all  the  creeds  which  are  threatened 
by  the  Papacy.  Even  the  Catholics  who  favour  the  Papacy  must 
join  in  it,  for  they  and  their  bishops  are  continually  assuring  us  that 
the  dogma  of  infallibility  neither  can,  ought,  nor  will  in  any  way 
endanger  the  rights  of  States,  and  they  must  be  in  earnest  in 
saying  so." 

Frohscharamer  published  two  other  articles  in  accordance  with 
these  views ;  one  called  "  The  German  Nation  and  the  Roman  Papal 
Dominion"  in  the  Aug^hiirger  Allge^neine  Zeitung;  the  other,  "  German 
Prot-estantism  and  the  Dogma  of  Infallibility "  in  the  Berliner 
National  Zeitung.  In  the  first  it  is  shown  that  it  is  urgently  neces- 
sary for  the  German  nation  to  free  itself  from  the  Roman  Papal 
dominion,  and  as  much  in  the  interests  of  intellectual  and  moral 
culture  as  in  those  of  political  unity  and  independence.  It  is  plain 
from  the  history  of  the  German  nation,  since  the  Reformation,  that 
intellectual  development  is  greatly  hindered  by  the  Roman  Papal 
dominion,  by  the  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  of  our  splendid  national 
literature  has  originated  from  Protestants,  although  the  Catholic 
portion  of  the  nation  is  as  large  as  the  Protestant.  How  great  is  the 
moral  injury  appears  by  the  recent  conduct  of  the  German  bishops, 
and  especially  by  that  of  two  such  men  as  Bishop  Hefele  and  Abbot 
Haneberg,  who,  in  defiance  of  their  better  judgment  and  conviction, 
have  publicly  acknowledged  the  new  dogma  as  absolute  truth.  Th« 
Professor  adds : — 

"  Finally,  the  political  danger  consists  mainly  in  this,  that  the  Papacy 
will  connect  itself  more  than  ever  with  Fra^e,  in  order  to  regain  its  lost 
worldly  position,  and  it  will  therefore  strive  to  organise  a  large  Ultra- 
montane party  in  Catholic  Germany  subject  to  the  Pope  as  an  ally." 

The  second  of  these  articles  is  addressed  to  German  Protestants, 
and  seeks  to  show  them  that  the  new  dogma,  through  its  political 
significance,  is  fraught  with  danger  to  them  also,  since,  in  proportion 
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as  Papal  absolutism  gains  supremacy  over  a  temporal  government, 
the  less  competent  it  will  be  to  give  equal  recognition  to  the  other 
creeds^  and  to  protect  them  in  their  legal  rights. 

In  order  to  organize  the  "  Old  Catholic  "  movement,  and  to  discuss 
and  define  its  aims  and  character  more  fully,  it  was  decided  at  a 
meeting  at  Heidelberg  that  an  "  Old  Catholic  "  Congress  should  be 
held  at  Munich.  This  has  now  taken  place,  and  was  held  from 
22nd  to  24th  September.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  persons  took 
part  in  it,  some  from  Munich  itself^  the  rest  mostly  from  ^various 
parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  especially  from  Bonn,  Breslan, 
Heidelberg,  Prague,  Vienna,  and  other  cities.  A  delegate  also 
brought  greetings  from  sympathizers  in  Hungary,  and  the  Jansenist 
Archbishop  of  Utrecht  sent  a  priest  from  Holland,  by  special  invita- 
tion. Father  Hyacinthe  was  present  from  France.  A  special 
committee  projected  a  programme,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
members  of  the  Congress  itself^  to  be  discussed  and  determined 
upon. 

Besides  this^  public  meetings  were  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
in  which  addresses  were  delivered  to  a  more  general  public  on  the 
pending  afEairs  of  the  Church.  The  most  important  of  these  speeches 
was  perhaps  that  of  Dr.  Schulte,  Professor  of  Canon  Law  in  the 
University  of  Prague.  Schulte  was  formerly  a  great  representative 
of  the  Koman  tendencies  and  of  the  Papacy,  and  especially  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  Austrian  Concordat  of  1855.  It  was  the  dogma  of 
Papal  Infallibility  which  first  made  him  doubtful  about  his  former 
tendencies  and  course,  and  led  him  finally  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Roman  and  Jesuitical  aims  at  absolute  Papal  autocracy  are  unjustifi- 
able and  pernicious.  He  is  now  one  of  the  most  zealous  opponents 
of  Papal  Infallibility  and  absolute  supremacy,  and  has  employed  his 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  canon  law  in  opposing  it  in  several 
writings,  in  an  energetic  and  trenchant  style.  Father  Hyacinthe 
also  gave  an  address  in  French,  which  was  warmly  approved. 
Dollinger,  on  the  contrary,  gave  no  address  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  did  not  generally  appear  in  this  public  assembly. 

The  programme  which,  with  some  immaterial  alterations,  was 
resolved  upon,  agrees  in  essentials  with  the  before-mentioned  declara- 
tion of  Dollinger  and  his  followers  of  June.  The  members  of  the 
Congress  declare  that  they  intend  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  Catholic 
faith  as  attested  by  Scripture  and  tradition,  also  to  the  ancient 
Catholic  worship.  They  consider  themselves,  therefore,  to  be  members 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  all  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  rights, 
in  spite  of  the  excommunication,  which  they  hold  to  be  groundless 
and  arbitrary,  and  therefore  invalid.  They  also  adhere  to  the  creed 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  well  as  to  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
Churchy  with  the  '*  divinely-appointed  hierarchy  of  bishops,  priests, 
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and  deacons."  Finally,  they  declare  themselves  also  to  be  in  &Yoar 
of  the  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  '^  as  it  was  acknowledged  to 
be  based  upon  Scripture,  by  the  fathers  and  councils  in  the  ancient, 
undivided  Christian  Church." 

They  therefore  expressly  reject  only  "the  dogmas  proclaimed 
during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  and  the  principles  which  have  been  followed  from  the 
council  of  the  apostles,  especially  the  dogma  of  the  infallible  doctrinal 
office,  and  supreme,  absolute,  and  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope." 
The  "  Old  Catholics,"  then,  allow  that  "  Old  Catholicism "  extends 
up  to  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.,  where  New  Catholicism  begpiis. 
The  term,  therefore,  has  not  much  meaning,  and  they  have  now 
quite  lately  given  it  up,  and  call  themselves  simply  "Catholics." 
In  spite  of  this  orthodox  confession  of  faith,  which  rejects  nothing 
but  the  Vatican  decree  of  18th  July,  the  "Old  Ca^olics"  have 
been  compelled  to  adopt  a  very  hazardous  course ;  for,  since  not  only 
the  Pope,  but  the  collective  Catholic  episcopate,  have  decreed, 
accepted,  and  proclaimed  the  new  dogma,  it  appears  impossible  to 
reject  it,  and  yet  to  maintain  that  they  are  still  true  Catholics ;  for 
in  so  doing  they  deny  the  Catholic  principle  of  authority,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  order  to  get  over 
this  difficulty,  the  programme  contains  the  following  passage: 
"  We  assert  that  it  is  not  only  by  the  decree  of  the  reigning  Pope, 
and  the  concurrence  expressed  or  implied  of  the  bishops,  who  are 
bound  by  oath  to  unconditional  obedience  to  the  Pope,  that  dogmas 
can  be  defined,  but  only  in  accordance  with  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
ancient  traditions  of  the  Church,  as  laid  down  by  acknowledged 
fathers  and  councils.  Even  a  council  which  was  not  like  the  Vatican, 
wanting  in  essential  outward  conditions  of  oBCumenicity,  but  which 
by  the  general  consent  of  its  members  effected  a  breach  with  the 
principles  and  past  history  of  the  Church,  would  not  have  the  power 
to  issue  decrees  which  would  be  mentally  binding  on  the  members 
of  the  Church."  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
"  Old  Catholics  "  that  oven  a  general  council  is  not  infallible.  But 
as  they  adhere  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  the  question  is 
where  is  the  representative  of  it  to  be  found.  Tradition  alone  does 
not  suffice ;  it  must  be  vivified  and  expounded.  This  cannot  be  done 
by  the  general  religious  consciousness  of  the  people,  becanse  the 
doctrinal  system  of  the  Church  is  too  complicated  and  speculatiYe 
to  be  imderstood  and  attested  by  them.  There  would  remain,  there- 
fore, only  the  theologians,  or  more  precisely  only  the  Church 
historians,  as  supreme  infallible  authorities  in  the  faith,  as  they 
only  can  say  what  has  been  always  and  everywhere  believed  from 
ancient  times.  But  this  cannot  be  Catholic,  even  if  all  theologians 
were  agreed,  since  the  Catholic  system  oonnders  itself  to  possess 
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in  the  Pope  and  Episcopate  a  supernatural  and  to  a  certain  extent 
inspired  authority^  while  to  learning  is  allotted  only  the  subordinate 
part  of  a  servant.  But  in  the  present  instance^  very  few  theologians 
have  joined  the  "  Old  Catholic  "  Opposition ;  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  is  also  on  the  side  of  the  Pope,  as  well  as  the  bishops,  and  all 
the  clergy. 

From  the  Catholic  standpoint,  therefore,  to  which  the  "  Old 
Catholics  "  desire  strictly  to  adhere,  it  must  appear  to  be  somewhat  of 
a  freak  for  this  little  ''  Old  Catholic  "  Congress  to  assert  that  the 
Pope,  all  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  and  people  have  fallen  away  from 
true  Catholicism,  and  become  heretics;  but  that,  nevertheless,  the 
true  Catholic  Church  continues  to  exist  with  its  infallibility ;  it  con- 
sists of  those  assembled  in  our  Congress ! 

Farther,  the  programme  expresses  a  desire  that  more  part  in  the 
affitirs  of  the  Church  shall  again  be  accorded  to  the  laity,  which,  of 
course,  in  accordance  with  the  system,  can  only  refer  to  external 
things.  The  programme  expresses  a  hope  of  reunion  with  the  Greek- 
Oriental  and  Russian  Church,  which  certainly  does  not  accord  well 
with  the  belief  of  the  "Old  Catholics"  that  the  primacy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  is  based  upon  Holy  Scripture  and  tradition,  and  is 
so  far  of  divine  appointment,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  denied  by 
the  orthodox  Greek  Church.  Further,  the  expectation  is  expressed 
that  by  means  of  attempted  reforms,  learning,  and  the  advance  of 
Christian  culture,  an  understanding  will  gradually  be  brought  about 
with  the  other  Christian  creeds,  especially  with  the  Protestant 
Churches  and  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  England  and  America. 
We  fear,  however,  that  this  expectation  will  be  vain,  since  the  "  Old 
Catholic ''  Congress  has  expressly  recognised  as  valid  the  creed  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  which  contains  so  many  anathemas  against 
Protestantism. 

This  "  Old  Catholic  "  programme,  so  downright  orthodox  in  the 
first  part,  and  so  dubious  in  the  second,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
in  any  way  adapted  to  become  the  basis  of  reform  in  the  Church,  or 
to  have  any  kindling  effect  upon  the  people.  He  who  acknowledges 
all  that  this  programme  prescribes  may  also  accord  his  belief  to 
Papal  infallibility,  or  he  may  call  down  upon  himself  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  Church  with  its  ecclesiastical  measures,  to  which  he 
otherwise  unconditionally  submits. 

The  orthodox  first  part  is  manifestly  the  work  of  DoUinger ;  the 
second  and  more  liberal  part  appears  to  have  been  added  by  way  of 
concession  to  those  members  who  wished  to  go  further;  so  that 
harmony  might  be  maintained  in  the  meeting.  These  concessions 
are  illusory  if  they  are  in  earnest  with  the  first  part.  DoUinger  himself 
expressed  this,  in  fact,  when  it  was  discussed  whether  they  should 
proceed  to  form  "  Old  Catholic ''  congregations.    DoUinger  decidedly 
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gave  his  opinion  against  it,  and  warned  the  assembly  against  so 
dangerous  a  step.  lie  remarked  that  by  taking  this  course  the 
assembly  would  be  untrue  to  the  first  part  of  the  programme,  in 
which  the  members  confess  themselves  to  be  within  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  claim  all  the  rights  of  its  members.  The  bishops  must, 
therefore,  be  still  recognised  by  them  as  legal  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
in  spite  of  the  pending  penalties.  By  the  formation  of  their  own 
congregations  they  would  soon  appear  merely  as  a  sect;  for  the 
Boman  Church  would  certainlv  continue  to  be  considered  Catholic, 
and  two  Catholic  Churches  are  a  contradiction.  Nevertheless,  when 
it  came  to  the  vote  DoUinger  was  in  the  minority.  The  formation  of 
"  Old  Catholic  "  congregations  was  resolved  upon  by  a  large  majority. 
Afterwards,  however,  DoUinger  appears  to  have  gained  the  victory 
over  the  decision  of  the  majority;  for  no  separate  congregations 
have  been  formed,  although  in  a  small  church  in  Munich  "  Old 
Catholic  "  service  is  performed  by  Professor  Friedrich. 

Of  more  importance  than  this  "  Old  Catholic  "  Congress  are  two 
declarations  of  the  Bavarian  Ministry,  in  which  it  fully  expresses  its 
opinion  on  the  Church  question,  especially  on  the  dogma  of  Papal 
infallibility,  and  indicates  the  position  which  it  intends  to  take  up 
in  relation  to  it.  The  first  of  these  declarations  appeared  at  the  end 
of  August  as  an  address  from  the  Minister  oi  Worship  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Munich-Freising ;  the  other  is  a  statement  by  the  same 
minister  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  consequence  of  an  interpella- 
tion on  this  subject.  In  both  the  minister  enters  fully  into  the 
subject.  He  shows  in  particular  that  this  dogma  must  be  considered 
as  an  innovation  and  as  dangerous  to  the  State  by  the  Government; 
that  the  royal  Placet  for  its  publication  is  therefore  refused,  and  that 
the  bishops  who  have  undertaken  to  publish  it  without  the  royal 
Placet  have  incurred  the  guilt  of  violating  the  laws  of  the  Stale. 
The  Government  does  not,  however,  wish  to  take  measures  to  punish 
the  Episcopal  breakers  of  the  law,  in  order  not  to  afford  opportunity 
for  the  coveted  glory  of  martyrdom ;  but  it  will  refuse  all  assistance 
to  the  bishops  in  introducing  and  spreading  the  new  dogma,  and 
will  protect  all  Catholic  citizenai  of  the  State,  clergy  or  laymen,  who 
refuse  to  acknowledge  Papal  infallibility  in  their  offices  and  rights 
against  ecclesiastical  proceedings. 

Full  liberty  is  therefore  accorded  to  Old  Catholicism  to  spread 
itself  if  it  hos  sufficient  vitality.  The  struggle  between  State  and 
Church  in  Bavaria  and  in  Germany  will  now  first  really  begin,  since 
the  Government  has  decidedly  declared  itself  and  t^iken  up  a  position. 
The  Ultramontane  party  is  eager  for  the  combat ;  it  hopes  to  gain 
over  the  Catholic  people  for  itself  against  the  Government.  Pope 
and  bishops  appear  to  be  already  consulting  as  to  the  measures  to  be 
taken.  A  Bavarian  CATHOLia 
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MISS  EDGEWORTH,  in  her  entertaining  "  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls," 
observes  that  "  it  has  never  yet  been  decided  what  it  is  that 
constitutes  u  bull."  It  appears,  however,  from  the  context  that  the 
definition  she  means  is  not  the  definition  of  a  bull,  but  the  definition 
of  that  kind  of  bull  which  is  supposed  to  be  especially  Irish.  And  in 
this  contention  I  think  she  proves  that  the  confusions  of  thought 
and  language  which  constitute  a  bull  can  be  produced  abundantly 
from  the  writings  of  English  poeta,  Htatesmcn,  and  philosophers, 
I  am  happy  to  observe  that  no  Scotch  example  has  been  produced  by 
this  ingenious  and  charming  authoress.  Nevertheless,  candour 
obliges  me  to  confess  that  quite  lately  I  heard  a  Scotch  young  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  (who,  however,  has  some  English  blood)  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "  Do  you  remember  Donald  Perguson  ?  " 
make  the  following  discriminating  reply :  "  No ;  I  recollect  his  face, 
but  I  don't  recollect  him  by  name."  Probably  this  is  pretty  nearly 
a  perfect  specimen.  Here  is  another  which  Miss  Edgeworth  tells  us 
was  particularly  admired  by  Lord  Orford :  "  I  hate  that  woman,"  said 
a  gentleman  looking  at  one  who  had  been  his  nurse ;  "  I  hate  that 
woman,  for  she  changed  me  at  nurse."  In  the  same  essay  we  arc  told 
of  an  Irishman  who  accosted  an  acquaintance  thus :  "  When  first  I  saw 
you,  I  thought  it  was  you  ;  but  now  I  see  it's  your  brother ; "  and  of 
a  petition  which  was  addressed  to  a  lady  in  Ireland  whom  Miss  Edge- 
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worth  knew,  which  began,  "  That  your  poor  petitioner  is  now  lying 
dead  in  a  ditch.'^ 

Ifow,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Miss  Edgeworth  has  done  injus- 
tice to  her  country,  when  she  disputes  whether  there  is  anything 
peculiar  in  Irish  bulls.  There  is  a  neatness,  completeness,  and  per- 
spicuity of  confusion  in  an  Irish  bull  which  is  inimitable  and  unap- 
proachable, and  which  constitutes  at  once  its  humour  and  its  innocence. 
The  bulls  of  other  nations  are  comparatively  clumsy ;  the  confusions 
of  thought  which  they  involve  are  as  complete,  without  being  as 
apparent — having  all  the  absurdity  of  the  Irish  bull  without  its  fun. 
But  the  essence  of  a  bull — the  contradiction  in  terms,  the  assertion 
of  something  which  is  nevertheless  denied  in  the  very  terms  of  the 
assertion,  or  conversely,  the  denial  of  something  which  is  never- 
theless asserted  in  the  very  terms  of  the  denial — this  is  a  kind 
of  blunder  in  which  our  Irish  friends  have  many  successful  rivals. 
Among  these  rivals  none,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  more  success- 
ful than  philosophers,  and  especially  metaphysicians.  To  the 
illustration  of  this — I  fear  somewhat  irreverent  proposition — this 
paper  will  be  devoted. 

Let  me  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  are  sayings  which  at  first 
sight  may  appear  to  involve  a  bull,  but  which  in  reality  do  not.    For 
cxamj^lc,  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  one  of  his  popular  lectures  on  science, 
tolls   us   that   "light,    although   the   cause   of   vision,   is  in   itself 
invisible."   This  is  no  mere  paradox  invented  to  attract  attention,  and 
to  fix  it  on  the  explanation  which  is  to  follow.     It  is,  indeed,  an 
apparent  paradox,  but  only  because  the  literal  facts  are  not  commonly 
apprehended.     Light  is  a  word  which  means  several  different  things. 
First,  and  perhaps  primarily,  it   signifies  the  sensation  of  vision. 
Secondly,  it  means  the  (once)  unknown  external  cause  of  that  sensa- 
tion.    The  first  of  these  two  meanings  is  regarded  by  Locke  (I  think 
erroneously)  as  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.     But  the  second  is 
imqucstionably  the  idea  which  is  uppermost  in  the  common  under- 
standing of  the  term.     We  talk  of  the  light  coming  to  us  from  one 
direction  or  another — from  one  body  or  another — meaning,  of  course, 
not  our  sensation  of  light  (which  cannot  come  to  us  from  anywhere), 
but  the  agency,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  produces  that  sensation 
in  us.     But  neither  do  these  two  meanings  exhaust  all  that  is  now 
meant  by  light.     In  neither  of  these  two  meanings  would  there  be 
any  sense  in  saying  that  "  light  is  in  itself  invisible."   For  if  by  light 
is  meant  the  sensation,  the  saying  would  be  nonsense ;  and  if  by  light 
were  meant  the  immediate  cause  of  vision,  or  the  precise  agency  which 
produces  it,  then  the  saying  would  be  untrue.  The  thing  which  causes 
vision,  or  which,  more  correctly  speaking,  is  the  object  of  vision,  is 
not  only  visible,  but  it  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  which  is 
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Tisible.  Light,  in  this  sense,  is  the  thing  and  the  one  only  thing 
which  the  human  eye  is  made  to  see.  But  there  is  a  third  meaning 
in  which  Sir  J.  Herschel's  assertion  is  strictly  true.  We  now  know 
what  light  is  "  in  itself'^ — that  is  to  say,  we  know  the  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  it^  not  in  terms  of  the  sensation  it  gives  to  us^  but  in  terms 
of  a  wholly  different  order  of  conception.  First,  we  know  that  it  is 
a  motion ;  secondly^  we  know  that  it  is  a  motion  of  a  particular  kind ; 
and^  thirdly^  we  know  that  it  is  that  motion  in  a  medium  haying 
peculiar  properties.  Provisionally,  and  for  want  of  a  better,  this 
medium  has  been  called  the  ^^  luminiferous  ether.^'  And  it  is  of 
light  in  this  sense  that  Sir  J.  Herschel  speaks  when  he  8a3r8  that 
it  is  invisible.  It  is  now  nearly  seventy  years  since  Dr.  Thomas 
Young  startled  and  amused  the  scientific  world  by  announcing  his 
belief  that  this  luminiferous  ether  '^  pervades  the  substance  of  all 
material  bodies  with  little  or  no  resistance,— as  freely  perhaps  as  the 
wind  passes  through  a  grove  of  trees."  But  when  this  ether  is  not 
agitated^  it  is  invisible.  Nay,  more — even  when  it  is  agitated,  the 
movements  of  it  are  invisible,  except  when  they  come  to  us  in  a  straight 
line,  either  directly  from  a  luminous  body,  or  indirectly  by  reflection 
from  some  other.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  the  luminiferous  ether 
is  like  a  vast  ocean,  which  is  never  seen  except  where  its  waves  break 
in  surf.  When  these  facts  are  apprehended,  we  see  at  once  that 
Herschel's  assertion  of  the  invisibility  of  light,  so  far  from  being  a 
bull — that  is,  a  confounding  of  ideas — is  a  clearing  up  of  our  con- 
ceptions. If  there  is  any  apparent  confusion  in  that  assertion,  it  is 
not  due  to  any  confusion  of  ideas,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  due  to 
a  nicety  of  discrimination  which  the  weakness  of  ordinary  language 
fails  to  indicate. 

In  contrast  with  this,  which  illustrates  one  of  the  great  aims  and 
objects  of  philosophy,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  many  cases  in  which 
language  is  abused  to  cover  contradictory  propositions,  or  to  cheat 
the  mind  into  a  semblance  of  ideas  when  there  are  none. 

To  begin  with — ^and  to  begin  with  a  most  distinguished  country- 
SEian  of  my  own.  Sir  William  Hamilton — is  not  the  very  phrase, 
"the  Unconditioned,"  in  itself  a  bullP  "The"  is  the  definite 
article,  and  applicable  only  to  things  or  ideas  capable  of  definition. 
But  nothing  is  capable  of  definition  which  has  no  conditions.  The 
negation  of  conditions  is  the  negation  of  existencel,  as  alone  conceiv- 
able by  man.  "  The  Unconditioned  "  is,  therefore,  simply  nonsense — 
that  is  to  say,  a  word  pretending  to  have  a  meaning,  but  having  none. 

In  saying  this  I  hope  I  am  not  committing  another  blunder,  which 
is  very  common — the  blunder  of  denying  the  existence  of  some 
particular  idea,  which  is  nevertheless  described  and  denoted  by  a 
name.     We  read  often  nowadays  of  such  and  such  an  idea  being 
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'*  unthinkable."  If  it  be  unthinkable,  it  had  better  also  be  considered 
as  unspeakable.  To  speak  of  it,  and  then  to  deny  its  conceiTability,  is 
a  bull.  If  the  word  or  the  phrase  employed  to  express  it,  is  a  word 
or  a  phrase  representing  an  idea,  then  it  is  absurd  to  deny  the 
existence  of  that  idea  ;  and  if  the  word  or  phrase  represents  no  idea, 
then  it  is  equally  absurd  to  use  it  at  all,  and  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  either  affirmation  or  denial. 

But  this  case  is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  another,  with 
which  it  may  easily  be  confounded.  The  necessities  of  language 
may  compel  us  to  place  in  momentary  collocation,  for  the  purpose  of 
denial,  two  ideas  which  negative  each  other,  and  which  thus  make 
nonsense ; — the  very  object  of  the  collocation  being  to  show  that  such  is 
the  result.  For  example :  "  We  cannot  conceive  any  boundary  to  Space." 
Here,  at  first  sight,  it  might  appear  as  if  we  first  speak  of  a  conception, 
and  then  deny  its  conceivability.  But  this  is  not  so.  We  have  a  dis^ 
tinct  conception  of  a  boundary,  and  a  distinct  conception  of  Space, 
and  what  we  deny  is  that  the  idea  of  a  boundary  can  be  applied  to 
the  idea  of  Space,  because  the  very  conception  of  a  boundary  involves 
the  conception  of  an  outside  as  well  as  of  an  inside ;  and  where  there 
is  an  outside  there  must  be  space.  Whatever,  therefore,  a  boundary 
may  be  boundary  of,  it  cannot  be  a  boundary  of  Space. 

Here,  therefore,  there  is  no  confusion  of  thought,  in  first  describing 
an  attempted  combination  of  ideas,  and  then  denying  that  this 
attempted  combination  can  be  made  successfully— that  is,  with  sense. 

But  what  are  wo  to  say  of  the  second  of  the  three  great  meta- 
physical discoveries  which  Mr.  Mill  has  just  extolled  as  the  great 
triumphs  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  philosophy,  namely,  the  "  non-exist- 
ence of  abstract  ideas  ?  "  *  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  phrase  is  in 
itself  meaningless.  It  is  not  pretended  that  it  involves  an  attempt 
to  combine  two  ideas,  the  one  of  which  excludes  the  other.  On  the 
contrary,  the  phrase  is  used  over  and  over  again,  as  haviug  a  definite 
meaning,  which  the  mind  can  handle,  examine,  and  analyse,  by 
resolving  it  into  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  But 
an  idea  cannot  be  proved  to  bo  non-existent  by  being  proved 
to  be  composite.  For,  just  as  the  most  solid  and  stable  forms 
of  matter  in  physical  nature  are  not  elementary  substances,  but 
combinations  of  them,  so  many  of  the  most  real  and  serviceable  con- 
ceptions of  the  mind  are  structures  built  out  of  the  rudimentary 
elements  of  thought.  The  Irishman  who  complained  that  he  had 
been  changed  at  nurse  is  clear-headed,  compared  with  the  philosopher 
who  takes  up  an  abstract  idea,  examines  it,  describes  it,  and  then 
denies  it«  existence.  And  the  absurdity  of  this  blunder  is  made,  if 
possible,  more  apparent,  by  the  obvious  impossibility  of  conducting 

•  The  Fortnightly  Hevicw,  November  1,  1871,  "  Berkeley's  Life  and  Writings." 
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the  argument  against  the  existence  of  abstract  ideas,  without  per- 
petually making  use  of  them  in  the  very  terms  of  the  argument  itself. 
Abstract  ideas  are  employed  to  give  witness  against  themselves.  They 
are  summoned  into  the  witness-box,  examined,  and  urged  to  confess, 
like  the  poor  Irishman,  that  "  they  lie  dead  in  a  ditch.'^  Mr.  Mill 
professes  to  "  explain  the  psychological  machinery  by  which  general 
names  do  their  work  without  the  help  of  general  ideaSy^  which  seems 
to  me  very  like  explaining  how  mere  words,  which  are  denied  their 
appropriate  meaning,  ^'  do  the  work  "  of  ideas  which  are  denied  their 
appropriate  name.  How  there  could  be  any  "  help "  in  general 
ideas,  if  they  don't  exist,  I  can't  conceive.  And  how  general  names 
can  do  any  "  work  "  in  the  operations  of  mind  if  they  don't  indicate 
general  ideas,  seems  equally  hard  to  understand.  And  how  '^  general 
ideas "  can  be  thus  spoken  of,  and  argued  about  at  all,  if  no  such 
conceptions  can  be  formed,  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  all.  For  here  we 
have  got  general  names  which  do  not  mean  general  ideas,  but  never- 
theless do  the  same  '^  work ;"  and  we  have  got  general  ideas  which 
would  be  very  "  helpful "  if  they  existed,  but  then  they  don't.  The 
only  solution  of  this  puzzle  would  be,  that  the  whole  discussion  is 
one  like  some  others  which  Mr.  Mill  himself  has  elsewhere  success- 
fully exposed — a  logomachy — in  which  words  are  used  without  any 
meaning  whatever,  and  solemn  affirmations  and  denials  are  made  all 
about  nothing  at  all.  But  Mr.  Mill  seeing  the  (at  least)  apparent 
puzzle,  oflFers  a  solution  which  deprives  us  even  of  this  escape.  He 
says,  "the  solution  of  this,  as  of  so  many  difficulties,  lies  in  the 
connotation  of  general  names,"  and  he  lays  especial  stress  on  the 
point,  that  these  '^  general  names  "  "  are  not  (like  a  proper  name) 
imre  words  dccokl  of  meaning^  "  General  names,"  then,  are  not 
mere  words  without  any  signification.  They  have  a  meaning,  and  yet 
they  do  not  mean  general  ideas.     What  then  do  they  mean  ? 

Mr.  Mill's  explanation  is  that  a  general  name  "  is  a  mark  for  the 
properties  or  some  of  the  properties  which  belong  to  an  indefinite 
number  of  individual  objects,  and  with  these  properties  it  is  associated 
in  a  peculiarly  close  and  intimate  manner."  Well,  to  say  that  a  word 
is  **  a  mark"  for  an  idea  is  equivalent  I  suppose  to  saying  that  it  means 
the  idea.  It  appears  then,  that  these  general  names  mean,  or  "con- 
note," or  are  "  a  mark  for,"  the  properties,  or  some  of  the  properties, 
which  are  common  to  many  individuals.  But  what  are  properties  ? 
and  especially  what  are  common  properties  ?  Is  not  this  essentially 
an  abstract  idea  ?  Mr.  Mill  indeed  asserts  that  every  "  class  name" 
calls  up  the  idea  (image)  of  some  individual  as  well  as  the  special 
properties  which  it  "marks."  But  he  admits  that  in  this  idea  the 
common  properties  of  the  class  are  made  "  artificially  prominent ; " 
and' that  all  others  may  be  unattended  to,  and  thus  "  thrown  into  the 
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shade."  And  so,  the  whole  argument  comes,  after  all,  to  be  not  a 
denial  of  the  existence  of  abstract  ideas,  but  an  account  of  their 
origin  and  a  definition  of  their  meaning.  Of  course,  it  may  be  per- 
fectly good  sense  to  argue  that  the  vulgar  understanding  of  a  word  is 
an  erroneous  one,  and  to  put  a  better  defined  one  in  its  stead.  But 
even  in  this  point  of  view,  Mr.  Mill's  definition  seems  to  cast  no  new 
light  whatever  on  the  common  understandiug  of  the  term,  which  is  in 
close  accordance  with  the  etymological  meaning  of  "abstract."  The 
idea  of  properties  which  are  drawn  forth  from  a  group  of  others,  more  or 
less  completely  separated  from  them,  and  brought  into  such  mental 
prominence  as  that  all  others  are  out  of  focus — cast  into  the  shade  and 
practically  out  of  mind — this  seems  pretty  much  what  everybody 
understands  by  an  abstract  idea.  To  analyse  an  idea  and  to  trace  its 
component  parts  is  a  legitimate  operation.  But  to  conceive  it,  describe 
it,  define  it,  and  then  affirm  it  to  be  non-existent,  is  very  like  a  bull» 

There  is  another  very  similar  process  of  metaphysical  analysis 
which  also  passes  readily  into  like  confusions,  and  that  is  the  process 
by  which  we  trace  the  means  through  which  particular  ideas  are 
arrived  at.  A  brilliant  example  of  the  legitimate  application  of  this 
process  is  the  reasoning  by  which  Bishop  Berkeley  has  proved  that 
the  eye  does  not  directly  see  that  which  we  call  distance,  and  that 
distance  is  an  idea  arrived  at  by  the  experience  of  other  sensations, 
interpreting  those  of  sight.  The  great  opponent  of  the  bishop,  on  this 
point,  is  the  brush- turkey,  which  certainly  sees  distance  the  moment 
it  is  hatched,  and  without  any  experience  at  all.  But  still  as  men 
are  not  bom  so  well-feathered  as  brush-turkeys,  Berkeley's  argument 
stands  good  for  men — with  just  this  important  caution  derived  from  the 
provoking  bird — that  the  non-existeuce  of  intuitive  perceptions  is  a 
particular  and  not  a  general  truth.  In  Berkeley's  argument,  how- 
ever, as  applied  to  men  and  not  to  chicks,  we  have  an  example  of 
accurate  and  careful  reasoning. 

An  example   not  less   remarkable  of  a  false   application  of  the 
same    process  is  the    further   argument   maintained  by   Mr.  Mill 
that  the  sensations  from  which  we  derive  our  conceptions  of  matter 
do  not  really  indicate   anything,  or  justify  us  in  concluding  the 
existence  of  anything   whatever    except    "potentialities    of    other 
sensations."     And  here   we  have,  as   it   seems  to  me,  another   of 
those  self-contradictions  in  which  all  metaphysical  writings  abound. 
After  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  abstract 
ideas,  we  find  Mr.  Mill  contending  that  an  abstract  idea — abstract  up» 
to  the  double-distilled  essence  of  abstraction — is  the  only  reaKty  of 
which  we  have  any  assurance  in  the  world.      "A  potentiality  of 
sensation  " — what  is  this  idea  P     It  is  not  a  sensation ;  it  is  not  even 
merely  the  recollection  of  a  past  sensation.     It  includes  this  indeed  ; 
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but  it  includes  it  along  with  a  multitude  of  other  things — along  with 
all  the  mental  conceptions  which  go  to  bind  together  the  past  with 
the  present  and  the  future,  to  assure  us  of  the  continuity  of  our  own 
existence,  and  of  the  external  agencies  which  act  and  react  upon  our 
organism.  I  deny,  indeed,  that  our  conception  of  matter  can  be 
boiled  down  into  a  "  potentiality  of  sensation."  Something  there  is 
in  the  body  which  has  escaped  in  the  process  of  extraction.  Some 
elements  there  are  in  the  idea  which  are  left  out  in  the  pretended 
abstract.  But  this  is  not  my  point  now.  My  point  is  that  Mr.  Mill's 
account  of  it  is,  first,  an  abstract — an  abstract  of  a  multitude  of  things ; 
and  secondly  that  it  is  a  bad  abstract — an  abstract  which  involves  a 
confusion  of  ideas,  and  the  admission  of  one  essential  element  of 
thought  in  the  very  attempt  to  deny  or  to  expel  it.  I  so  far  agree 
with  Mr.  Mill  as  to  admit  that  the  Potentiality  of  Sensation  is  an  idea 
inseparable  from  our  conception  of  matter.  But  Potentiality  involves 
in  its  very  root  and  essence  the  idea  of  a  dormant  power — of  some- 
thing having  potency,  and  this  is  an  idea  which  attaches  primarily 
to  the  active  cause,  not  to  the  passive  subject  of  sensation.  This 
phrase,  invented  by  5f  r  Mill,  confounds  two  ideas  which  are  entirely 
distinct,  although  the  one  is  the  correlative  of  the  other.  It  con- 
founds Susceptibility  to  Sensation  with  Potentiality  to  cause  it. 
When  I  think  of  matter  as  a  Potentiality  of  Sensation,  I  mean  that  I 
think  of  it  as  having  the  power  to  awake  sensations  in  me.  I  do  not 
think  of  it  as  having  itself  the  capability  of  experiencing  sensations. 
ilr.  Mill  is  confounding  the  active  agent  with  the  passive  subject. 
There  is  a  well  known  story  of  a  country  Scotchman,  who  when  he 
was  asked  by  a  dentist  to  open  his  mouth,  replied  with  characteristic 
caution,  *^  Naa,  mavbe  ve'll  hitc  mc/'  This  Scotchman,  like  Mr. 
Mill,  was  thinking  of  teeth  as  a  Potentiality  of  Sensation,  but  he 
forgot,  also  like  Mr.  Mill,  that  the  potentiality  to  cause  that  sensation 
lay  in  the  man  that  had  the  mouth  in  a  position  to  bite,  and  not  in 
the  man  who  had  the  finger  in  a  position  to  be  bitten.  When  will 
metaphysicians  understand  that  a  short  phrase  does  not  always  mean 
a  simple  idea  ?  When  will  they  understand  that  they  do  not  succeed 
in  analysing  thought  by  simply  ignoring  some  essential  part  of  it  ? 

There  are  three  great  subjects  on  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  philo- 
sophy has  been  largely  vitiated  by  like  confusions.  One  is  the  theory 
of  Causation  ;  another  is  the  theory  of  Morals ;  and  the  last  is  the 
comparatively  new  one — the  theorj'  of  Life. 

We  are  told  that  we  know  nothing  of  causation,  properly  so  called, 
and  that  what  we  mistake  for  it  is  merely  **  invariability  of  sequence." 
To  my  mind  every  form  in  which  this  statement  can  be  made — and 
there  are  manv — involves  a  bull.  That  we  have  some  idea  of  causation 
which  is  not  mere  invariability  of  sequence  is  involved  in  the  ver\' 
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argument  or  assertion  which  discriminates  the  two  ideas,  and  then 
tries  to  confound  them.  "We  have  the  idea  of  "  it  must "  over 
and  above  the  idea  of  "  it  always  does."  Nay,  we  cannot  oven 
think  of  the  invariability  of  sequence,  without  seeing  in  that  invaria- 
bility the  working  of  a  cause.  In  truth,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
invariability,  except  as  applicable  to  this  abstract  idea  of  causal  con- 
nection. Particular  sequences  are  not  invariable.  We  do  not  attach 
the  idea  of  invariability  to  any  one  sequence  that  we  see,  or  hear,  or 
feel,  or  touch,  however  uniform  our  experience  of  such  sequence  may 
be.  Every  such  sequence  we  can  conceive  to  be  interrupted,  broken, 
stopped.  But  there  is  one  thing  we  cannot  conceive,  and  that  ia, 
that  this  break  or  cessation  should  be  itself  uncaused.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  how  this  idea  arises,  nor  am  I  discussing  whether  it 
corresponds  to  an  absolute  universal  truth.  I  am  only  saying  that 
we  have  this  idea,  and  that  it  is  an  idea  different  in  kind  from  mere 
invariability  of  sequence,  and  cannot  be  resolved  into  iti — unless, 
indeed,  the  phrase  invariability  of  sequence  be  in  itself  understood 
as  involving  the  idea  of  necessity. 

It  is  because  Mr.  Mill  rejects  the  idea  of  causation,  and  avoids  the 
word,  that  he  is  driven  to  define  our  idea  of  matter  as  resolvable  into 
a  "  potentiality  of  sensation."    This  is  no  necessary  part  of  the  philo- 
sophy which  traces  all  our  ideas  to  experience.     Locke,  who  was  the 
great  apostle  of  that  philosophy,  describes   matter  as  that   which 
"  causes,"  or  "  has  power  to  produce  "  our  sensations.     And  so  does 
Mr.  Mill  when  he  speaks  as  a  Logician*  and  not  as  a  Metaphysician. 
This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  fair  account  of  at  least  the  skeleton  or  frame- 
work of  our  conceptions  respecting  matter,  although  I  am  very  far  from 
admitting  that  it  is  a  complete  account,  or  anything  like  a  complete 
account,  of  all  that  en  tors  into  those  conceptions.     Ever}"  analysis  of 
mind,  like  every  analysis  of  matter,  in  order  to  be  a  true  analysis, 
must  account  for  all  the  elements  to  be  found  in  the  subject  of  exami- 
nation.    I  do  not  think  that  Locke's  analysis  fulfils  this  condition: 
It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  elements  in  our  conception  of  matter 
—especially  as  that  conception  has  been  enriched  by  modem  science 
— of  which  Locke's  definition  takes  no  account.     But  at  least  it  does 
not  commit  the  blunder  of  looking  at  one  of  these  elements,  and  that 
one  of  the  most  prominent,  of  defining  it,  of  examining  it,  and  then 
deliberately  rejecting  it  as  non-existent. 

The  same  objections  apply,  as  it  seems  t(5  me,  to  all  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  reduce  the  idea  of  moral  obligation  to  the  fear  of 
punishment,  to  utility,  or  to  any  other  principle  but  itself.  They  all 
labour  under  the  same  insuperable  fault  of  wilfully  discarding  an 
element  of  thought,  which  is  nevertheless  recognised  in  the  very  terms 

,      > ,  •  MiU's  "  Logic,"  Book  I.,  c.  iii.,  §}  6,  7,  8. 
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of  the  argument  by  which  it  is  explained  away.  How  it  comes,  from 
what  source  derived — these  may  be  more  or  less  accessible  subjects  of 
speculation.  But  there  it  is ; — differing  in  kind  and  in  quality  from 
all  the  supposed  elements  of  its  composition,  and  admitted  so  to  differ 
in  the  very  comparisons  which  are  drawn  between  them.  Torture  it 
as  you  will,  it  cannot  be  made  to  confess  that  it  has  been  changed  at 
nurse. 

In  like  manner  the  attempt  in  biological  or  physiological  science 
to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  "  life,"  or  to  reduce  it  to  simpler  terms,  breaks 
down  into  similar  confusions.     Professor  Huxley,  in  his  ingenious 
and  in  many  ways  instructive  essay  on  the  "  Physical  Basis  of  Life," 
has  tried  to  represent  life  as  a  mere  name  for  the   properties  of  a 
particular  kind  of  matter  called  protoplasm,  and  says  it  is  as  absurd 
to  set  up  these  properties  into  a  separate  entity  under  the  name  of 
Life,  as  it  would  be  to  set  up  the  properties  of  water  as  a  separate 
conception  under  the  name  of  "  aquosity."   But  in  the  conduct  of  this 
argument  Professor  Huxley  is  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  thought, 
reflected  in  the  necessities  of  language,  to  contradict   himself.     If 
life   be  the  property  of  protoplasm,  and  nothing  else,  it  must  be 
mere  tautology  to  speak  of  "  living  protoplasm,"   and  mere   self- 
contradiction  to  speak  of  "dead  protoplasm."     And  yet  Professor 
Huxley  uses  both  expressions  over  and  over  again — and  must  use 
them,  if  he  wishes  to  distinguish  between  separate  ideas,  although 
it  be  in  the  very  endeavour  to  confound  them. 

Professor  Huxley  complains  that  it  is  a  frivolous  objection  to  urge 
that  "  living  protoplasm  "  can  never  be  analysed,  because  the  life  of 
\i  is  expelled  in  the  very  process  of  analysis.   The  conclusion  defended 
evidently  is,  that  we  are  safe  in  assuming  the  composition  of  dead 
aod  living  protoplasm  to  be  the  same.     Very  well,  be  it  so, — then 
so  much  the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  the  life  or  the  deadness 
o£  the  protoplasm  depends  upon  something  entirely  different  from 
tlxat  physical  composition  which  is  alike  in  the  living  and  in  the  dead. 
Nor  does  it  mend  the  matter  to  ascribe  the  difference  between  life 
airnddeath  to  some  undetectable  difference  in  physical  "conditions," 
distinguished  from  physical  composition.     This  is  merely  to  hide 
conception  of  one  kind  of  difference  which  is  clear,  definite,  and 
Ixninense,  xmder  a  word  chosen  because  it  suggests  another  kind  of 
difference  which  is  obscure,  indefinite,   and  minute.     We  may  call 
^e  a  "  condition,"  and  deadness   another  condition,   if  we  please. 
But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  if  the  difference  between  life  and 
deadness  does  depend  on  any  physical  difference,  it  is  one  undetect- 
able, and  belonging  therefore,  at  best,  to  those  "  substrata  of  pheno- 
meDa  "  which  Professor  Huxley  in  the  same  essay  pronoimccs  to  be 
"imaginary." 
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I  entirely  agree  with  Professor  Huxley's  assertion  that  the  lan- 
guage both  of  materialism  and  of  spiritualism  has  only  a  relative 
truth.  I  believe  the  idealism  which  tries  to  expel  our  conception  of 
matter  to  be  as  false  as  the  materialism  which  tries  to  banish  our 
conception  of  life  or  spirit.  In  this  respect  the  language  of  the 
vulgar  is  infinitely  more  true  and  more  subtle  than  the  language  of 
philosophers.  I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  "  the  profound  but  con- 
scious metaphysics  of  human  speech."*  And  it  has  been  all  the  more 
profound  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  unconscious.  Language  is  a 
self-registering  index  of  the  operations  of  mind.  The  conceptions  of 
which  it  is  a  witness  may  bo  defined  and  traced,  but  are  not  to  be 
explained  away.  All  the  truth  that  there  is  in  the  phraseology  of 
materialism  is  reflected  accurately  in  the  ordinary  use  of  language. 
When  metaphysicians  attempt  to  get  behind  that  use,  they  generally 
do  so  only  to  "meddle  and  muddle."  A  man  may  speak  of  his 
brains  as  synonymous  with  his  intellect,  and  nobody  will  derive  an 
erroneous  impression  from  language  referring  to  a  connection  which 
is  the  most  familiar  of  all  facts,  although  its  nature  is  incom- 
prehensible. But  this  is  a  very  diflFerent  thing  from  attempting 
deliberately  to  confound  connection  with  identity  imder  the  cover 
of  some  ambiguous  word.  The  half-truth  of  materialistic  phraseology 
ceases  when  that  phraseology  pretends  to  represent  a  whole-truth. 
Moreover,  the  fallacy  which  it  then  becomes  is  in  the  nature  of 
nonsense.  And  this  only  is  my  point  now.  Nor  is  it  surprising  thdt 
when  men  try  to  explain  away  their  own  ideas,  they  should  get  into 
the  atmosphere  of  bulls.  When  we  try  to  get  outside  ourselves,  our 
attitudes  are  not  likely  to  be  otherwise  than  ludicrous — as  may  be 
seen  in  the  case  of  our  canine  friends  when  they  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  gyrate  in  energetic  pursuit  of  their  own  tails. 

The  metaphysicians  and  physicists  with  whom  I  have  been  dealing 
seem  to  me  to  be  one  and  all  men  who  walk  up  to  some  idea — some 
old  and  familiar  acquaintance  of  the  mind — recognise  it,  peer  into 
its  face,  and  then  accost  it,  as  the  Irishman  accosted  his  acquaintance 
in  Miss  Edgeworth's  story:  "  When  T  first  saw  you,  I  thought  it  was 
you,  but  now  I  see  you  are  another." 

Arotll. 

Invebart,  Norembcr. 

♦  "  lloign  of  Law,"  Fifth  Ed.  p.  303 
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etTATE  Eatablisliments  may  be  made  to  rest  upon  the  ground  of 
'  right  or  of  expediency.  It  is  time  that  the  controversy  be 
narrowed  as  much  as  possible,  if  all  hope  of  a  compromise  between 
contending  parties  is  not  to  be  for  ever  abandoned.  These  days,  in 
which  public  opinion  ripens  rapidly,  are  not  the  days  in  which  wo 
can  safely  depend  apon  historical  privileges  or  conservative  traditions. 
The  advocate  of  DisestablisbmGnt  must  dispossess  his  mind  of  political 
prejudices,  to  which  his  forefethers  were  strangers,  whose  secession 
never  involved  consciously  any  political  issue,  if  he  expects  his 
advusary  in  turn  to  look  at  the  question  dispassionately,  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  traditional  prepossessions. 

There  will  bo  hope  of  agreement  when  both  sides  are  content  to 
argue  the  question  as  one  of  simple  expediency.  The  supporter  of 
Diaestablishment  must  recognise  the  principle  that  what  was  morally 
right  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty  under  the  old  dispensation,  cannot 
be  morally  wrong  at  any  time.  And  the  advocate  of  a  State  Estab- 
lishment must  abandon  Aia  illogical  inference,  that  what  was  politically 
right  under  a  given  set  of  circumstances,  must  be  therefore  politically 
right  under  every  new  development  and  phase  of  human  thought 
whatever.  It  may  be  morally  wrong,  because  morally  degrading, 
to  mirround  a  grown-up  man  with  the  same  defences  against  tempta- 
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tion  which   are  demanded,  by   the  ignorance  and  inexperience  of 
Toath. 

In  examining  the  question  how  far  it  is  impossible  to  unite  Non- 
conformists with  Churchmen  in  any  compromise  which  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  the  conscience  of  both,  we  must  determine  whether 
either  need  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  any  real  principle,  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  they  separately  exist. 

I.  The  case  of  the  Nonconformists  shall  be  first  considered.  The  able 
writer  in  the  June  number  of  this  Journal,  who  defends  the  principle  of 
Disestablishment,  savs — "  To  sacrifice  themselves  for  an  institution  for 
the  common  good  would  be  both  patriotism  and  religion."    But  if  the 
care  of  relicrion  on  the  part  of  the  State  be  for  the  common  good,  or, 
in  other  words,  if  the  Establishment  be  really  a  ''  social  and  religious 
benefit,"  ir  is  difficult  to  imderstand  wherein  lies  the  self-sacrifice, 
inasmuch  as  all  religious  denominations,  so  far  as  they  are  purely 
religious,  with  no  political  ingredients,  cannot  be  supposed  to  exist 
for  any  other  object.     What  is  meant  probably  is  this,  that  Non- 
conformists  are   unwiUing   to  part  with  that  amount  of  religious 
freedom  which  they  now  enjoy.     But   every  system  that   aims  at 
union  must  involve  individual  sacrifice.    Such  sacrifice  is  the  payment 
which  is  due  from  each  for  the  general  good,  and  which,  in  another 
shape,  comes  back  to  him.     AVhether  in  the  case  of  individuals  or 
churches,  laws  are  enacted  for  the  protection,  not  the  restraint,  of 
freedom.     Moreover,  schism  is  essentially  reproductive:   the  spirit 
of  division  is  the  spirit  of  sub-division.     If  none  will  conform  to  any 
system   in   which   he  finds  somethint^  from  which  to  dissent,  then 
Nonconformity  has  no  ultimate  refuge  but  in  Individualism,     The 
liberty,  which  adhesion  to  the  Establishment  would  require  to  be 
sacrificed,  whether  in  regard  to  patronage,  dependent  upon  the  will 
of  the  Sovereign,  or  to  those  who  have  alienated  property  for  endow- 
ments, is  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  diffusion  of  religious 
instruction  throughout  the  neglected  deserts,  unreached  by  the  more 
wasteful  and  isolated  action  of  a  sect- torn  Christianity.     The  prim' 
lege  to  be  sacrificed  is  the  right  to  defend  some  one-sided  view  of 
Christian  teaching  or  discipline :  the  benefit  which  will  be  secured 
by  such  surrender  is  the  recognition  of  national  brotherhood,  and  the 
worship  of  a  common  Father.     The  original  Nonconformists  were 
seceders  because  of  violence  done  to  the  religious  conscience;   but 
can  the  followers  of  Owen  or  Wesley  urge  this  motive  with  any 
show  of  justice  now  ?    And  if  the  true  ground  for  continual  secession 
be  the  restriction  of  freedom  imposed  by  the  Establishment,  how  is 
it  that  Nonconformists  hold  aloof  from  the  Church  in  all  our  colonies, 
where  the  last  remnant  of  Establishment  has  faded  P     "  It  would  be 
as  easy  to  restore  the  Heptarchy,"  says  Mr.  AUon,  ''as  to  bring 
back  the  Wesleyan  Church  to  the  bosom  of  the  Establishment.'' 
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If  this  Btatement  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  objection  to  nn 
Establishment,  felt  by  men  who  were  most  unlikely  to  feel  it,  as 
soon  as  they  could  view  it  from  a  position  outside  of  itself,  the 
objection  surely  loses  much  of  its  force  when  we  observe  the  like 
reluctance  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church  in  the  various  colonies 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  true  motive  must  be  found,  not  in  any 
peooliarity  of  an  Establishment,  but  in  the  force  of  habit,  which  can 
reconcile  men  to  the  evils  of  schism,  as  soon  as  they  have  tasted  the 
exciting  pleasures  of  strife. 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  on  historic  grounds,  the  objection  to 
the  principle  of  a  State  Church  is  an  after-thought.     Such  objection 
cannot  be  made  to  rest  upon  moral  grounds,  discovered  by  reason  or 
revelation,  for  in  the  only  instance  where  God  has  seen  fit  to  instruct 
us  upon  such  a  subject,  He  has  enjoined  the  principle  of  an  established 
religion.     The  rational  ground  upon  which  the  objection  can  be 
made  to  rest,  is  that  it  exercises  a  prejudicial  influence  upon  the 
interests  of  religion,  according  to  the  views  of  the  majority.      An 
Established  Church  can,  in  no  true  sense,  be  called  a  national  G)i\xTo\iy 
unless  it  expresses  the  views,  and  carries  with  it  the  sympathies  of 
the  nation.   The  Irish  Church  was  not,  except  in  name  and  mockery, 
a  national  Church,  and  its  days  have  been  numbered.     In  Scotland, 
the  attempt  to  establish  an  Episcopal  Church  was  to  fight  against  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  ;  while  in  England  a  like  failure  attended 
the  attempt  to  set  up,  on  the  part  of  the  Puritans,  a  system  built 
upon  the  Westminster  Confession.      But,  on  the  other   hand,   the 
^glish  Church, , from   the   days  of  Elizabeth,   has  on   the  whole 
hitherto  expressed   the   national   conscience.      If,   by   the   rightful 
exercise  of  reason  in  the  matters  of  religion,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
nation  has  discerned,  or  thought  that  it  has  discerned  so  much  error, 
some  in  one  direction,  some  in  another,  as  to  justify  secession,  and,  if 
it  sees  fit,  to  demand  for  such  variegated  secession,  not  only  toleration, 
but  a  co-ordinate  position  with  the  Church  from  which  it  has  seceded, 
then  the  dominant  Church  must  do  one  of  two  things.     It  must 
either  cease  to  be  dominant,  that  is,  to  bo  the  instrument  of  the 
State  for  the  wider  dissemination  of  religious  truth,  or  it  must  widen 
its  basiSj  and  allow  a  greater  divergence  of  religious  opinion.     The 
practical  question  is,  need  such  divergence  of  opinion,   being  the 
necessary  outcome  of  the  exercise  of  private  judgment,  deprive  the 
State  of  its  most  economical  defence  and  the  surest  safeguard  of  its 
prosperity,  the  hitherto-trusted  organ  for  the  difi'usion  of  religious 
ordinances,  and  the  education  of  the  religious  conscience  among  all 
classes  of  the  people  ? 

The  English  nation,  perhaps  to  the  surprise  of  Nonconformists, 
has  lately,  by  a  most  unmistakable  popular  vote,  determined  that 
national  education  shall  not  be  entrusted  to  the  fitful  enthusiasm 
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of  the  voluntary  principle.  It  has  done  more.  It  has  determined 
in  favour  of  a  religious  education ;  that  the  children  shall  be  taught, 
if  not  by  fonnularies,  yet  by  some  means,  that  there  is  a  Divine  law 
higher  than  man's  law,  and  an  inheritance  beyond  the  present  one  of 
toil  and  trouble. 

II.  And  when  we  come  to  settle  the  terms  of  the  compromiae,  if 
compromise  be  possible,  which  shall  reconcile  Nonconformists  to  an 
Establishment,  what  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Church  will  they 
expect  P  It  may  with  safety  be  said  that  the  demands  made  by  their 
Puritan  fathers  have  already  been  surrendered,  partly,  it  must  be 
owned,  by  their  own  determination  and  fortitude,  and  partly  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  by  the  growth  of  public  opinion.  They 
will  not,  in  fairness,  require  the  surrender  of  Episcopal  order,  for 
they  acknowledge  the  primitive,  if  not  Apostolic  precedent  of  Epis- 
copacy, so  long  as  they  are  not  compelled  to  declare  its  Divine 
authority.  To  refuse  to  combine  with  their  fellow-Christians^  who 
do  recognise  such  authority,  so  long  as  their  own  recognition  of  it 
were  left  voluntary,  would  be  an  act  of  intolerance.  For  if  they 
regard  a  bishop  as  nothing  more  than  a  chief  presbyter,  does  not  the 
law  of  Presbyterianism  and  Congregationalism  require  ordination 
at  the  hand  of  presbyters  ?  Again,  Congregationalists  do  not  ground 
their  doctrine  of  the  independence  of  Christian  conmiunities  upon 
Apostolic  command,  but  simply  upon  ApostoKc  precedent,  and  there 
would  be  no  inconsistency  in  their  submitting  to  any  modification 
that  was  demanded  by  the  scruples  of  others,  or  by  the  law  of 
brotherly  love  and  unity.  The  successors  of  those  English  Presby- 
terians of  1G62,  who  profess  to  see  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  the  outgrowth  of  a  later  age,  unknown  to  the  Apostolic  and 
primitive  Creeds,  would  probably  bo  content  to  conform  to  the 
Church,  and  eventually  yield  to  a  better  mind,  if  the  Creed  of 
St.  Athanasius  was  reserved  us  a  weighty  document  containing  the 
decision  of  a  past  age  to  be  read  at  leisure,  but  not  enforced  as  a 
test  of  communion. 

Again,  the  freedom  now  enjoyed  by  non-established  Congregation- 
alists need  not  be  sacrificed.  At  the  present  moment  neither  the 
individual  member  of  a  congregation,  nor  an  individual  Congrega- 
tional church  is  at  liberty  to  formulate  its  own  doctrine,  or  to 
regulate  its  own  worship,  apart  from  some  central  authority  called 
"the  Congregational  Union."  And  wherein  lies  the  substantial 
difference  between  a  controlling  power  vested  in  an  assembly  made 
up  of  nonconforming  laymen  and  divines,  and  one  vested  in  the 
synod  or  convocation  of  the  Church,  whoso  decisions,  before  they 
become  binding,  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  lay  members 
assembled  in  Parliament  P     The  anomaly  indeed  may  lie  in  the  fieust 
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that  Parliament  is  a  mixed  body,  but  the  anomaly  is  owing  to  the 
diyisions  and  subdivisions  of  Christian  professors,  and  would  cease  as 
soon  as  conditions  of  re-union  were  agreed  upon.  The  yery  object 
now  proposed  is  to  destroy  this  anomaly,  and  to  secure  to  the 
Ghiistian  Church  that  strength  and  solidarity  which  imion  alone  can 
give.  The  freedom  of  a  Church  is  destroyed  whenever  its  regulations 
are  rendered  powerless  by  a  controlling  power,  external  to  itself y  but 
so  long  as  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  is  united,  its  representa- 
tives in  Parliament  legislate,  in  the  name  of  God,  for  the  religious 
as  well  as  for  the  secular  interests  of  the  nation.  The  contrary  prin- 
ciple, while  it  asserts  the  freedom  of  independent  Churches,  in  reality 
limits  the  freedom  of  each  individual  member. 

The  more  that  men  exercise  the  freedom  of  thought,  the  more 
certainly  will  they  challenge  the  dogmas  to  which  they  have  implicitly 
sabficribed,  and  the  more  exacting  the  discipline  is  made,  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  Nonconformity,  the  greater  must  be  the  tendency  to 
fly  ofiF  into  never-ending  sects.  To  preserve  coherence  of  the  par- 
ticles, there  must  be  both  some  pressure  from  without  and  some 
attraction  between  them  from  within.  The  pressure  that  proceeds 
from  the  national  Parliament  need  not  be  more  subversive  of  per- 
sonal liberty  than  if  it  proceeded  from  a  Church  assembly,  and  the 
cohesive  attraction  would  increase  rather  than  be  diminished  by  the 
very  increase  of  numbers.  And  the  danger  of  undue  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  State  would  be  greatly  lessened,  as  well  as  its  dispo- 
sition to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  Church's  legislative 
functions  in  Convocation,  if  the  laity  were  admitted  to  a  participation 
in  those  functions.  At  present  the  Crown  represents  the  lay  element 
in  the  Church,  and  its  supremacy  in  matters  ecclesiastical  is  justifiable 
only  on  that  hypothesis.  The  right  to  control  the  appointment  of 
bishops  rests  upon  the  same  hypothesis.  The  admission  of  the  laity 
to  Convocation  and  diocesan  synods  would  reconcile  the  Crown  to 
the  cession  of  its  rights,  and  induce  it  to  retire  within  the  more 
reasonable  limits  of  an  appellate  jurisdiction.  Similarly  the  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  the  laity  representing  congregations  by  the 
appointment  of  parochial  vestries,  would  remove  all  possibility  of 
forcing  upon  the  congregation  novelties  in  ritual  to  which  they 
objected.  And  even  if  it  be  true  that  union  upon  a  wider  basis 
would  involve  the  loss  of  some  degree  of  freedom,  is  there  no  gain 
to  be  put  down  to  the  credit  of  our  common  Christianity  ?  The 
enthusiasm  and  spirituality  which  are  now  withdrawn  from  the 
Established  Church,  in  order  to  sustain  smaller  organisations,  would 
be  left  to  animate  her  larger  framework.  One  universal  machinery, 
instead  of  separate  [and  clashing  ones,  would  make  a  parochial  as 
opposed  to  a  congregational  pastorate,  a  reality,  where  it  is  too  often 
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a  name.     The  working  classes,  now  alienated  by  our  divisions,  would 
bow  before  the  authority  of  a  great  united  power,  while  all  the  waste 
and  necessary  confusion  arising  from  disconnected  machinery  would 
be  obviated.     The  centuries  before  Constantino  are  often  pointed  to 
as  a  triumphant  illustration  of  the  working  of  the  voluntary  principle. 
But  the  fact  is  lost  sight  of  that  Christians  were  then  united  in 
one  common  phalanx,  and  the  force  of  the  Church  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  heathen  world,  as  a  compact  whole.     The  world,  in 
those  days,  bore  the  same  witness  to  the  Church  which,  in  an  earlier 
age,  it  had  borne  to  its  Divine  Founder,  that  ''  it  spoke  with  autho- 
rity, and  not  as  the  scribes,"  and  we  know  the  result  then.     The 
State,  too,  has  a  direct  interest  of  its  own  in  calling  in  the  aid  of 
religious  education,  and  she  has  a  right  to  select  whatever  aid  she 
thinks  most  suitable  to  her  purpose.     The  supremacy  of  the  Crown, 
as  Walpole  has  remarked,  rests  on  two  sets  of  laws,  negative  and 
positive.     By  the  one,  the  interference  of  a  foreign  power  with  the 
affairs  of  the  country  is  provided  against.     By  the  other,  the  liberties 
of  the  clergy  are  protected  and  the  religious  instruction   of  the 
people  secured ;  while  by  the  action  of  such  supremacy,  the  Ghurcli, 
purified  at    the   Reformation,   is    preserved  midway  between  the 
tyranny  of  sacerdotalism  and  the  tyranny  of  fanaticism.     And  no 
fundamental  laws  of  the  Church  Universal,  nor  any  of  the  ordinances  of 
Christ  are  outraged  by  such  exercise  of  royal  supremacy.    The  doctrine 
does  not  abandon  the  Church  as  the  original  source  of  ecclesiastical 
authority.    According  to  Hooker,  this  doctrine  is  built  upon  the  theory 
that  all  such  authority  rests  ultimately  upon  the  whole  body  of  the 
Church,  lay  and  clerical,  and  that  of  this  body  the  Sovereign  simply 
acts  as  its  delegate,  representing  in  that  capacity  the  rights  of  the 
whole.     But  apart  from  such  a  theory,  which  loses  its  force  as  soon 
as  the  Church  becomes  disintegrated  by  independent  sects,  the  State 
may  take  the  best  measures  it  can  command  for  preventing  large 
masses  growing  up  in  heathen  ignorance.      As  the  West  Indian 
sugar  planter  (to  take  a  stock  example),  or  the  Ceylon  coffee-planter, 
or  the  monster  vine-dresser  of  Australia  may  "  establish  *'  a  teacher 
of  religion  upon  his  estate,  so  the  State  may  be  induced  by  temporal 
motives  to  do  the  same.     It  may  do  so  without  any  conscience,  with 
simply  a  regard  to  temporal  results,  /.(?.,  moral  discipline  and  public 
safety.     So  far,  it  does  not  matter  whether  Constantino  was  actuated 
by  policy,  or  the  higher  motives  of  Christian  piety  and  philanthropy. 
The  advocates  of  the  voluntary  system  are,  it  may  be  observed,  apt 
to  compare  the  progress  and  influence  of  Christianity  after  the  days 
of  Constantino,  unfavourably  with  its  influence  before  him.     Mr. 
AUon  falls  into  the  same  fallacy.     The  fact  is,  that  the  establishment 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  comparative  deadness  which  sue- 
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oeeded  it,  were  consequences  flowing  from  the  same  event,  viz.,  the 
rest  given  to  the  Church  after  its  days  of  bitter  persecution.  The 
deadness,  moreover^  was  only  relative  and  apparent.  There  was  no 
'  background  of  persecution  to  throw  the  graces  of  Christianity  into 
strong  relief,  and  during  the  ''  darker  ages/'  as  modem  self-com- 
placency  is  apt  to  nickname  the  period  succeeding  the  State  recog- 
nition of  Christianity,  it  is  certain  that  missionary  zeal  was  more 
active  and  wrought  greater  triumphs  than  (scarcely  excepting  the 
last  half-century)  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  Such  writers 
OS  Mr.  Allon  point  to  the  comparative  ''  spirituality  "  of  Noncon- 
formist bodies,  in  proof  of  the  deteriorating  influence  of  State 
connection.  But  if  this  "spirituality''  be  anything  more  valuable 
than  the  sober  piety  which  characterises  the  best  members  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  if  it  be  not,  in  many  cases,  little  more  than  Sunday 
excitement  bearing  little  influence  upon  the  every-day  life  of  shop 
and  office,  sufficient  allowance  has  not  been  made  for  the  temptation 
which  the  Denominations  unintentionally  ofler  to  pharisaical  isolation. 
A  Society  may  well  be  more  exclusive  than  a  Church.  The  Church  of 
England  is  weighted  with  a  dead  mass  of  half-converted  men,  whom  she 
dare  not  abandon  to  Satan.  Her  theory  is  territorial^  not  congregational, 
and  her  influences  for  silent  good  in  the  day  school,  in  the  visits  of 
the  parson  at  the  cottage,  and  in  his  instruction  at  the  season  of  Con- 
firmation, to  say  nothing  of  the  dying  beds  of  large  masses  of  the 
people  who  listen  to  his  voice  when  they  would  listen  to  no  other, 
are  elements  wholly  imponderable,  and  make  no  show  in  the  count. 
Besides,  the  pious  members  of  the  Church,  whose  religious  conscious- 
ness has  been  quickened  through  her  ministrations,  are  apt  to  be 
tempted  away  into  more  exclusive  folds,  which  impose  searching  tests 
of  membership.  Dissent  has  an  immense  advantage  in  this  contempt 
for  material  boundaries,  and  its  consequent  boast  of  the  relative 
purity  of  its  accredited  members.  This  spiritual  exclusiveness  has  a 
special  attraction  for  the  young.  How  far,  however,  this  principle 
tends  to  affect  the  large  mass  lying  outside  the  favoured  circle,  and  to 
draw  demoralising  lines  of  demarcation,  may  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  the  United  States.  Writers  of  a  certain  class  are  apt  to  appeal  to 
the  astonishing  vitality  of  the  American  Churches.  How  far  this 
vitality  affects  the  masses,  may  be  studied  by  the  help  of  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  leading  newspaper,  published  at  New  York : — 

''  Crimes  against  property  lead  to  crimes  against  life,  and  these  have 

become  so  common  that  they  create  no  shudder The  marriage  tie 

is  dissolved,  and  the  family  scattered  upon  the  most  frivolous  pretences  to 

gratify  unlawful  desires The  real  cause  lies  deeper,  in  the  country's 

enormous  prosperity  and  in  the  weakness  of  a  sect-torn  Christianity,  that 
no  longer  dares  to  speak  with  the  voice  of  authority.     The  multitude  of 
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sects  and  their  confusions  and  contradictions  of  Cliristian  doctrine  and  duty 
have  destroyed  the  national  faith  in  every  fixed  principle  of  duty  or 
morality." 

Meanwhile,  it  is  in  the  United  States  that  Boman  Oatholicism  is 
boasting  of  its  most  signal  successes. 

In  England,  the  Established  Church  has  acted  as  a  check  on  these 
extravagances,  and  there  exists  at  least,  in  her  midst,  one  powerful 
representative  of  Christianity,  which  the  uneducated  classes  baye  been 
taught  traditionally  to  reverence,  as  a  source  of  authority.  The 
great  drawback  to  Christian  progress,  as  in  India,  according  to  the 
witness  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  is  the  sectarianism  of  Christianity, 
the  same  sinister  power  that  has  hampered  the  cause  of  the  religious 
education  of  the  poorer  classes. 

And  the  gain  to  set  off  against  these  enormous  losses  to  the  State 
is,  we  are  told,  the  "  freedom  of  independent  churches.*'  But  where- 
in consists  this  freedom  P  Does  it  not  mean  freedom,  on  the  part  of 
any  two  or  three  persons,  to  form  themselves  into  a  society  and  to 
call  it  a  church,  and  to  delegate  authority  to  "  bind  or  loose  "  to  one 
of  their  number,  who  shall  become  their  minister?  All,  we  are  told, 
that  is  required,  is  **  substantial  agreement."  The  validity  of  the 
Sacraments  may  be  denied  and  the  necessity  of  Ordination,  only  let 
there  be  in  opinion  "  substantial  agreement."  But  such  freedom  is 
attended  with  this  practical  inconvenience.  No  sooner  is  the  right 
of  private  judgment  exercised  than  a  laxer  interpretation  must  be 
given  to  the  very  term  "  substantial,"  or  relief  will  be  claimed  in 
fresh  secessions,  carrying  with  them  still  greater  waste  of  power, 
money,  machinery,  and  Christian  union.  The  question,  under  such 
circumstances,  cannot  but  force  itself  upon  the  thoughtful  mind 
— ^18  there  no  trace  to  be  found  in  those  records  to  whose  authority 
we  all  alike  profess  to  bow,  of  any  organism  prepared  to  receive  and 
embody  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  such  an  organism  as,  accord- 
ing to  all  analogy  in  God's  creation,  shall  possess  within  it  the  vital 
power  of  reproduction?  For  "as  the  Body  without  the  Spirit  is 
dead,"  so  neither  can  the  Spirit  exist  disembodied.  We  find  recorded 
there,  that  "there  is  one  Body"  as  "there  is  om  Spirit."  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  point  out  the  gradual  building  up  of  this 
Body ;  the  pastoral  Epistles  describe  the  co-existence  of  a  threefold 
order  of  ordained  ministers  (the  surviving  apostles  being  one  of 
them) ;  while  the  history  of  the  Primitive  Church  seems  to  stamp 
with  the  seal  of  perpetuity  this  threefold  ministry,  after  their 
decease,  which  was  handed  down,  without  interruption,  to  the 
period  of  the  Heformation.     It  is  certainly  difficult  to  conceive  why 

b  adoption  of  Episcopacy,  sanctioned  at  least  by  the  early  Church, 
be  made  a  reasonable  hindrance  to  the  reunion  of  Protestant 
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Ohiistiaziity.  Nor  is  it  conoeiyable  that  the  disciples  of  Owen, 
Baxter,  Wesley,  or  Robert  Hall  need  to  refuse  the  test  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  not  to  say  the  Creed  of  Nicaea,  unless  they 
desire  Christianity  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  theory,  or  sentiment,  or 
some  deyout  but  indistinct  imagination,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Society 
of  Friend^,  whose  contempt  for  material  boundaries  has  consistently 
led  them  to  the  rejection  of  the  Sacraments.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
the  sake  of  such  reunion  and  all  its  practical  and  substantial  bless- 
ings, will  the  Church,  on  its  part,  consent  to  regard  all  the  decrees 
of  councils  in  the  light  of  interesting  relics  of  bygone  battles  upon 
the  doctrines  about  Christ,  and  be  content  henceforth  to  make  the 
doctrines  q/*  Christ  the  essential  basis  of  agreement  P 

In  any  such  construction  of  the  "  Church  of  the  Future,**  the 
pulpit  must  be  left  more  free,  and  the  preacher,  not  the  Church,  be 
held  responsible  for  its  utterances.  Devotion^  not  imtructioriy  must 
be  made  the  main  purpose  of  our  "assembling  together,"  after  the 
example  of  Apostolic  times,  as  sons  and  daughters  met  to  worship 
the  same  common  Father.  Ritual  must  be  pronounced  to  be  no 
Tehide  for  conveying  special  doctrine,  but  an  instrument  for  exciting 
the  reverence  and  worship  of  the  Almighty,  "  stirring  up  the  dull 
mind  of  man."  (Preface  to  Prayer-Book.)  As  one  day  shall  be  set 
apart,  the  weekly  Easter,  as  a  type  of  all  days,  and  the  minister,  as 
the  representative  of  all  the  people,  so  God's  house  must  be  solemnised 
and  surrounded  with  whatever  God  has  made  beautiful  in  form  or 
colour,  and,  by  its  associations,  is  calculated  to  lead  our  thoughts 
away  from  the  din  and  clatter  of  a  work-day  world.  Let  the  Church 
roll  back  the  pages  of  her  history  through  all  the  period  of  her  hair- 
Slotting  discussions,  not  perhaps  without  their  use,  about  the 
"Person"  and  "SubstancJe"  of  Christ,  through  a  dreary  waste 
of  Nestorianism  and  ApoUinarianism  and  that  period  when  salva- 
tion was  made  to  depend  upon  the  substitution  of  a  vowel  for  a 
diphthong,  right  back  to  the  Primitive  and  Apostolic  Age,  in  which 
men  were  content  simply  to  believe  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God, 
that  His  Spirit  should  be  with  His  Church  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  that  Church  be  "  one  with  Him,  as  He  is  One  with  the  Father." 

In  estimating  the  possibility  of  constructing  such  a  "  Church  of 
the  Future "  (and  the  union  with  the  State  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a 
means  to  that  end),  the  English  Church  will  be  asked  to  define  the 
authority  which  she  claims  as  an  accredited  keeper  and  interpreter  of 
Holy  Writ.  The  Church  of  Rome  purports  to  have  received  an 
in^Edlible  authority  to  determine,  by  a  short  and  easy  method,  all 
matters  of  controversy,  as  well  as  to  develop  all  truths,  the  germs  of 
which  at  least  are  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Although  it  may  be 
doubted  how  far  it  can  be  wholesome  to  the  human  mind  so  to  rid 
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itself  of  its  rightful  functions  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  so  convenient  a  method  for  settling  disputes  would  be 
welcomed  by  all  Christian  men.  The  only  difficulty  is,  that  no  proof 
has  been  forthcoming  that  such  a  method  lui»  ever  been  given  by 
God  to  man.  It  is  not  a  question  of  convenience,  but  a  question  of 
fact.  The  Anglican  Church  has  never  affected  the  awful  claim  of 
infallibility,  and  the  Boman  Church  has  never  substantiated  hers. 
The  English  Church  requires  that  nothing  need  be  believed  as 
necessary  to  everlasting  salvation  but  what  has  the  warrant  of  Holy 
Scripture.  In  the  interpretation,  however,  of  Scripture,  she  lays  a 
rational  stress  upon  the  testimony  of  the  early  Church,  beginning 
from  the  time  when  its  history  was  still  dovetailed  with  that  of  the 
surviving  Apostles,  and  ending  with  the  last  of  its  General  Councils, 
according  to  the  well-known  principle  of  Vincentius,  *'  quod  semper, 
quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus.^'  If  this  restraint  upon  individual 
licence  of  interpretation,  regarded  as  a  help  towards  not  absolute,  but 
proximate  truth,  be  accepted  as  reasonable,  the  alienated  wanderers 
from  her  fold  are  only  asked  to  concede  that  which  the  early  seces- 
sionists were  ready  to  do.  The  threefold  ministry,  and  the  rite  of 
confirmation,  **  after  the  example  of  the  Apbstles,"  would  have  to  be 
regarded  as  at  least  unexceptionable  portions  of  the  Church's  order 
and  discipline,  resting,  if  not  upon  Apostolic  institutions,  upon  the 
legitimate  exorcise  of  her  own  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  have 
our  orthodox  Dissenters  faced  the  consequences  to  which  their  rejection 
of  such  authority  brings  them  ?  Have  they  examined  the  tendency 
of  modern  religious  thought  ?  The  rejection  of  that  authority,  which 
witnesses  on  behalf  of  Episcopal  order  and  the  rite  of  confirmation, 
involves  the  sacredness  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  and  the  very 
canonicity  of  the  holy  volume  itself.  For  who  is  to  determine  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  claim  of  the  several  writers 
to  the  awful  attribute,  never  claimed  on  behalf  of  themselves,  of 
Divine  infallibility  ?  Paul  and  Barnabas,  uncle  and  nephew,  have 
each  left  works  behind  them;  who  is  to  determine  the  invidious 
question,  which  of  these  two  shall  be  regarded,  for  all  time,  as  human 
•and  fallible,  and  which  divine  and  infallible  ?  Who  shall  say  why 
three  of  the  four  Evangelists,  the  historian  of  the  Acts,  and  St. 
James,  the  writer  of  one  epistle,  and  St.  Jude,  of  another,  as  well 
as  the  unknown  writer  of  the  Epistle  jto  the  Hebrews  (not  one  of 
whom  were  amongst  the  original  Apostles),  to  say  nothing  of 
St.  Paul,  who  received  a  special  commission,  should  become  to  the 
.end  of  time  dictators  to  the  consciences  and  creed  of  Christiana? 
Who  shall  determine  such  awful  questions  as  these,  if  the  silent 
witness  of  the  Early  Church,  a  witness  so  consentient  as  not  to  have 
required  the  arbitration  of  a  General  Council,  is  to  be  spumed,  and 
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«11  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  claimed  by  virtue  of  Christ's 
promise,  is  to  be  rejected  as  worthless,  or  regarded  as  an  act  of 
encroachment  upon  personal  liberty  ?  In  claiming  this  prerogative 
on  behalf  of  the  Church,  as  a  nurse  and  mother,  it  is  not  pretended 
that  her  judgment,  directed  though  it  be,  according  to  the  promise  of 
the  Father,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  free  from  human  error.  We  see 
through  a  glass  darkly,  for  that  glass  is  human,  though  the  light  be 
divine.  Truth  is  never  absolutely  reached,  though  it  is  approximated 
nearer  and  nearer  as  the  right  means  are  faithfidly  used,  which  have 
been  placed  within  the  reach  of  men's  intuitive  conscience  and  duly- 
exercised  reason. 

To  men,  yearning  for  freedom,  surely  this  elasticity  and  compre- 
hensiveness, consistently  allowing  for  the  play  of  private  judgment, 
the  outward  discoveries  of  science,  and  the  larger  exercise  of  human 
reason,  should  be  regarded  not  as  a  mark  of  senile  weakness  in- 
separable from  human  institutions,  but  as  the  glory  of  ever-growing 
light  and  power.  In  this  respect  a  sect  or  society  differs  from  a 
Church :  if  sects  must  exist,  they  should  exist  within,  and  not 
independently  of  the  Church.  Sects  form  little  spheres,  but  spheres 
can  only  touch  in  one  point,  leaving  large  intervals  outside.  A 
Church  should  not  only  enfold  them  all  in  her  ample  circumference, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  those  large  intervals  of  space  which  lie  outside 
and  between  them.  The  Church,  comprehensive  in  her  folds,  both  in 
doctrine  and  work,  admits,  more  largely  than  isolated  sects,  instead 
of  "virtually  refusing,  all  fresh  teaching,"  whether  of  the  living  antf 
indwelling  Spirit,  or  of  science  and  reason.  Union  with  the  State- 
need  not  necessarily  limit  the  Church's  freedom,  and  indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  latest  judgments  delivered  by  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  every  appeal  has  issued  in  the  greater 
triumph  of  liberty.  A  Church  cannot  be  so  accused  which  finds 
within  her  fold  a  place  for  her  ministers  who  incline  to  the  views  of 
Zwingle,  and  for  those  at  the  same  time  who  are  suspected,  by  their 
recognition  of  a  "  Real  Presence,"  of  a  dangerous  leaning  to  Rome. 
Such  elasticity  as  is  claimed  for  the  Church  of  England  is  but 
the  corollary  of  her  abnegation  of  infallibility.  The  Church  of 
England  teaches  "  Baptismal  Regeneration,"  but  she  does  not  compel, 
by  any  over-refinement  of  definition,  her  children  to  understand  by 
that  term  more  than  that,  as  in  natural  birth,  a  child,  without 
his  consent,  is  bom  into  the  family  to  be  educated  for  his  earthly 
work,  so  in  baptism,  once  more  without  his  consent,  he  is  born  into 
a  spiritual  home,  to  be  trained  for  a  still  higher  inheritance.  She 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  "  Priestly  Absolution,"  but  where  is  it  proved 
that  she  means  by  that  phrase  more  than  that,  just  as  any  private 
Christian  may  "  declare  "  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  the  penitent,  her 
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ministers,  as  God's  ambassadors,  ''  declare  ^tA  pronounce  **  absolution 
upon  the  same  terms  of  penitence,  so  that  the  fearful  may  be  specially 
comforted  by  the  direct  application  of  a  general  blessing  to  himself; 
and  the  spiritual  leper,  having  shown  himself  to  the  priesti  as  the 
people's  minister,  may  be  received  once  more  into  the  society  of  the 
clean  P    Canons  and  Articles  are  boundary  fences,  which  the  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Church  may  not  transgress.     In  the  pulpit  he 
may  discuss  with  his  people  his  own  private  views,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  go  directly  counter  to  the  Church's  standards,  though  he  may 
fail  to  subscribe  more  than  a  general  assent  to  her  teaching.     The 
Articles  may  bind  him,  but  while  he  faithfully  disavows  the  dootrine 
which  each  was  intended  to  deprecate,  he  is  not  boimd  down  by 
their  outward  letter,  as  if  they  claimed  the  same  authority  as  Holy 
Scripture.     He  n^ust  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Atonement,''  but 
he  is  not  bound  to  accept  the  degrading  notion  of  any  commercial 
equivalent.     So,  again,  he  must  recognise  in  his  preaching  that  all 
canonical  Scripture  is  QeoTrvevaro*:,  but  his  judgment  is  not  fettered 
by  any  private  theories  of  verbal  or  mechanical  inspiration.     He 
must  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  a  "  Divine  Presence "   in  the 
Eucharist,  but  he  may  object  to  the  introduction  into  the  discnasion 
of  all  such  philosophical  terms  as  *'  objective  "  and  "  subjective  "  as 
savouring  of  that  intellectual  pride  which  would  bo  wiser  than  what 
is  written. 

The  prospect  of  comprehending  the  various  bodies  of  Nonoon- 
formists  may  appear  to  be  most  visionary.  Nonconformity,  however, 
is  continually  filling  its  ranks  by  emigration,  and  that  much  more 
than  by  natural  increase.  It  is  seldom,  too,  that  the  attachment  to 
dissent  lasts  longer  than  with  the  second  or  third  generation, 
although  elsewhere  fresh  defections  are  daily  renewed.  The  tendency 
of  the  children  is  to  return  to  the  Church  of  their  forefathers.  But 
such  defections  as  arise  from  principle  would  be  cut  off  by  the 
removal  of  the  causes  of  offence.  The  return  of  any  considerable 
number  of  the  most  thinking  men  to  the  Church,  or  the  power  of  re- 
taining them,  would  produce  the  same  practical  effect  as  the  conversions 
or  reversions  of  whole  congregations.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
open  the  question  whether  less  stringent  terms  of  union  are  possible, 
which  the  Church  may  offer  without  sacrifice  of  her  true  principles. 
Such  canons  as  the  following,  we  believe,  would  involve  no  such 
sacrifice.  No  man  shall  be  pronounced  anathema,  who  reveres  the 
Bible  as  emphatically  the  "  Word  of  God  "  and  the  highest  source  of 
authority.  The  imposition  of  no  dogma,  or  verbal  definition  of 
truth,  shall  be  made  a  condition  of  membership.  No  dogma  or 
canon  of  ecclesiastical  synod  shall  be  pronounced  neoessarily  firee 
fSrom  human  error.     The  promise  of  Christ  to  be  with  his  Church 
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ahall  be  aooepted  as  i>ecaliarl7  fulfilled,  when  the  nndiytded  CSmrch 
was  permitted  to  meet  in  solenm  councils.  Their  decrees^  their 
creeds^  and  symbols  shall  be  thought  deserving  of  the  ntmoet 
reverence,  as  the  nearest  approximation  to  imadulterated  truth. 
Episcopacy  shall  be  retained,  as  having  the  sanction  of  all  the  ages, 
firom  the  death  of  the  apostles.  For  were  we  to  allow  any  analogy 
between  a  modem  Congregational  church  and  the  churches  founded 
by  the  apostles,  no  analogy  can  possibly  be  claimed  between  the 
churches  of  Galatia  and  Palestine,  subject  as  they  were  to  a  common 
role,  and  the  endless  incoherent  sects  of  modern  London  or  New 
York. 

In  any  such  church  of  the  future,  organised  societies,  like  the 
Wesleyan,  may  be  left  to  carry  out  their  own  special  plans 
for  evangelising  the  masses,  as  recognised  brotherhoods.  The 
practical  advantages  of  reunited  forces  cannot  be  overrated.  Con- 
certed action  would  produce  results,  apart  from  the  moral  power  of 
anion,  which  desultory  and  fragmentary  effort  must  fail  to  accomplish. 
The  army  of  Christ  cannot  look  for  great  victories,  so  long  as  its 
commanders  never  meet  in  council  to  arrange  campaigns.  The 
building,  however  beautiful  may  be  its  separate  stones,  so  long  as 
they  are  held  together  by  the  untempered  mortar  of  party  strife,  will 
totter  before  the  great  hailstones  of  unbelief  and  sin.  The  saving  of 
strength  and  resources,  where  they  are  now  dissipated,  would  direct 
the  Church's  energies  into  moral  deserts  now  left  unreached. 
Elnthusiasm  would  find  her  legitimate  channels,  while  fanaticism 
would  be  controlled  W  corrected.  Wholesale  dissensions,  the  weakness 
and  scandals  of  the  Beformation,  being  removed,  the  English  Church, 
once  more  national,  not  a  rope  of  sand  composed  of  disintegrated 
units  held  together  by  fluctuating  opinion,  but  a  corporate  whole 
with  a  circulating  life,  the  prophetic  vine,  whose  branches  not  only 
draw  their  common  life  from  Christ  the  Koot,  but  realise  an 
inter-dependent  life  among  themselves,  would  prove  the  surest 
protest  to  the  false  pretensions  of  any  other  infallibility  except  the 
infallibility  of  truth  and  goodness.  In  other  words,  it  is  believed 
that  she  would  show  herself  to  be  God's  great  instrument  for  the 
regeneration  of  society. 

C.  H.  Tasmania. 
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A  REPLY  TO  PROFESSOE  HUXLEY. 


ON  reading  the  criticism  wbioh  Profesaor  Huzlcy  has  done  nie  the 
honour  to  make  upon  a  little  book  (the  "  Genesis  of  Species  ")  which 
I  ventured  to  publish  in  tbe  early  part  of  this  year,  I  felt  that,  as  a 
subaltern  in  science,  I  was  being  severely  reprimanded  by  my 
superior  o£Bcer ;  that  I  might  apprehend  a.  sentence  of  degradation  to 
the  ranks,  if  not  actual  expulsion  from  the  service.  I  found  myself 
taxed,  if  not  with  positive  desertion  to  an  enemy  with  whom  no 
truce  is  to  be  allowed,  yet,  at  least,  suspected  of  treasonable  commu- 
nication with  a  hostile  army,  and  treacherous  dalliance  with  ministers 
of  Baal. 

Now,  recognising  as  I  do  that,  in  physical  science.  Professor  Huxley 
is  indeed  my  superior  officer,  having  his  just  claims  to  respect  and 
deference  on  the  part  of  all  men  of  science,  I  also  feel  that  I  am 
under  special  obligations  to  him,  both  many  and  deep,  for  knowledge 
imparted  and  for  ready  assistance  kindly  rendered.  No  wonder  then 
that  the  expression  of  his  vehement  disapproval  is  painful  to  me. 

It  was  not  however  without  surprise  that  I  learned  that  my  one 
tmpardonablc  sin — the  one  great  offence  disqualifying  me  for  being 
"  a  loyal  soldier  of  science" — was  my  attempt  to  show  that  there  is 
no  real  antagonism  between  the  Christian  revelation  and  evolution  ! 

My  "  Genesis  of  Species"  was  written  with  two  main  objects : — 

My  first  object  was  to  show  that  the  Darwinian  theory  is  un- 
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tenable,  and  that  natural  selection  is  not  the  origin  of  species.  This 
was  and  is  my  conviction  purely  as  a  man  of  science,  and  I  maintain 
it  upon  scientific  grounds  only. 

My  second  object  was  to  demonstrate  that  nothing  even  in  Mr. 
Darwin's  theory,  as  then  put  forth,  and  a  fortiori  in  evolution 
generally,  was  necessarily  antagonistic  to  Christianity. 

Professor  Huxley  ignoring  the  arguments  by  which  I  supported 
my  first  point,  fastens  upon  my  second ;  and  the  gist  of  his  criticism  is 
an  endeavour  to  show  that  Christianity  and  science  are  necessarily 
and  irreconcilably  divorced,  and  that  the  arguments  I  have  advanced 
to  the  contrary  are  false  and  misleading. 

Before  replying  to  Professor  Huxley's  observations  and  miscon- 
ceptions on  this  head,  I  may  be  excused  for  saying  a  few  words 
as  to  my  first  point,  namely,  the  scientific  reasons  which  seem  to 
oppose  themselves  to  the  reception  of  the  Darwinian  theory  as 
originally  propounded  by  its  author ;  and  here  I  claim  to  be  acting, 
and  to  have  acted,  as  "a  loyal  soldier  of  science"  in  stating  the 
scientific  facts  which  have  impressed  me  with  certain  scientific 
convictions  (on  purely  scientific  grounds),  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Darwin's  views. 

Professor  Huxley  does  not  so  much  dispute  the  truth  of  my  con- 
clusions as  deny  their  distinctness  from  those  at  which  Mr.  Darwin 
himself  has  arrived,  or  indeed  originally  put  forth,  assertino^  that  my 
book  is  but  "  an  iteration  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  Darwinism." 

I  shall  then  shortly  endeavour  to  show  more  distinctly  wherein  my 
view  radically  differs  from  that  first  propounded  by  Mr.  Darwin,  and 
still  maintained,  or  at  least  not  distinctly  repudiated  by  him ;  though 
I  believe  that  the  admissions  ho  has  of  late  made  amount  to  a  virtual, 
but  certainly  not  to  an  explicit,  abandonment  of  his  theory. 

The  Professor  expresses  his  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  an  "  abso- 
lute and  pure  Darwinian," — a  doubt  which  is  certainly  a  surprise  to 
me,  as  I  had  always  understood  him  as  guarding  himself  carefully 
against  the  identification  of  his  own  views  with  those  of  Mr.  Darwin, 
and  as  allowing  that  it  was  one  thing  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution and  another  to  accept  the  Darwinian  hypothesis.  In  a 
lecture*  delivet^  in  1868  at  the  Royal  Institution,  he  observed,  "  I 
can  testify,  from  personal  experience,  it  is  possible  to  have  a  complete 
faith  in  the  general  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  yet  to  hesitate  in 
accepting  the  Nebular,  or  the  Uniformitarian,  or  the  Darwinian 
hypotheses  in  all  their  integrity  and  fulness." 

It  is  plain  then  that  at  a  recent  period.  Professor  Huxley  distin- 
guished himself  from  thorough-going  disciples  of  Mr.  Darwin ; 
implying  by  this  distinction  a  recognition  of  the  existence  of  such 

•  See  "Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution,"  vol.  v.  p.  279. 
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diflciples,  pure  Darwinians,  like  those  of  whom  he  now  ignoies  the 
existence. 

The  very  essence  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  as  to  the  "origin  of 
species"  was,  the  paramount  action  of  the  destructive  powers  of 
nature  over  any  direct  tendency  to  vary  in  any  certain  and  definite 
line,  whether  such  direct  tendency  resulted  mainly  from  internal 
predisposing  or  external  exciting  causes. 

The  benefit  of  the  individual  in  the  struggle  for  life  was  announced 
as  the  one  determining  agent,  fixing  slight  beneficial  variations  into 
enduring  characters,  and  the  evolution  of  species  by  such  agency  is 
justly  and  properly  to  be  termed  formation  by  "  natural  selection.'' 

That  in  this  I  do  not  misrepresent  Mr.  Darwin  is  evident  from 
his  own  words.     He  says : — 

''If  it  conld  be  dcmonstratod  that  any  complex  organ  existed,  which 
could  not  possibly  have  been  formed  by  numerous,  successive,  slight 
modifications,  my  tiieory  would  absolutely  break  down."  *  Also :  "  Every 
detail  of  structure  in  every  living  creature  (making  some  little  allowance 
for  the  direct  action  of  physical  conditions)  may  be  viewed,  either  as  having 
been  of  special  use  to  some  ancestral  form,  or  as  being  now  of  special  use 
to  the  descendants  of  this  form — either  directly,  or  indirectly,  through  the 
complex  laws  of  growth  ;  "  and  '*if  it  could  bo  proved  that  any  part  of  the 
structure  of  any  one  species  had  been  formed  for  the  exclusive  good  of 
another  species,  it  would  annihilate  my  theory,  for  such  could  not  have 
been  produced  by  natural  selection."  f 

Mr.  Darwin  could  hardly  have  employed  words  by  which  more 
thoroughly  to  stake  the  whole  of  his  theory  on  the  non-existence  or 
non-action  of  causes  of  any  moment  other  than  natural  selection. 
For  why  should  such  a  phenomenon  "  annihilate  his  theory  ?  "  Be- 
cause the  very  essence  of  his  theory,  as  originally  put  forth,  is  to 
recognise  only  the  conservation  of  slight  variations  directly  beneficial 
to  the  creature  presenting  them,  by  enabling  it  to  obtain  food,  escape 
enemies,  and  propagate  its  kind. 

Such  being  the  case,  my  first  object,  as  I  have  before  said,  was  to 
show  not  only  that  ''natural  selection"  is  inadequate  to  the  task 
assigned  it,  but  that  there  is  much  positive  evidence  of  the  direct 
action  both  of  external  influences  sufficient  to  dominate  and  over- 
power in  certain  instances  the  ordinary  processes  of  "natural  selection," 
and  also  of  still  more  influential  internal  powers ;  moreover,  that  these 
latter  powers  are  so  effi.cient  as  to  present  themselves  as  probably  the 
main  determining  agent  in  specific  evolution,  although  I  admitted 
that  a  certain  subordinate  action  of  natural  selection  plaixdy  obtained. 

The  various  arguments  I  advanced  space  does  not  allow  me  here 
to  reproduce,  but  referring  to  my  book,  I  may  point  out  that  therein 
T  endeavoured  to  show : — 

♦  •*  Origin  of  Species/*  p.  20S.  f  Op,  eit.  p.  220. 
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1.  That  no  mere  sarvival  of  the  fittest  accidental  variations  can 
aeeoont  for  the  incipient  stages  of  structures  useful  enough  when 
once  developed.  Such,  e.g.^  as  the  whalebone  of  the  whale's  mouth, 
the  larynx  of  the  kangaroo,  pedicellariad  and  bird's  head  processes, 
and  many  other  structures. 

2.  That  the  sexual  colours  of  apes,  the  beauty  of  shell-fish,  and  the 
complex  mechanisms  by  which  fertilisation  is  eflfected  in  many  orchids, 
are  quite  beyond  the  power  of  natural  selection  to  develop. 

8.  That  modes  of  formation,  such  as  in  the  human  eye  and  ear,  in 
that  they  spring  from  simultaneous  and  concurrent  modifications  of 
distinct  parts,  have  a  remarkable  significance. 

4.  That  the  independent  origin  of  similar  structures  in  very 
different  animal  forms  should  be  noted,*  and  I  adduced  evidence  to  show 
that  similar  modifications  are  sometimes  directly  induced  by  obscure 
external  conditions,  as  in  the  sudden  acclimatization  of  English  grey- 
hounds in  Mexico,  and  in  the  loss  of  the  tail  in  certain  butterflies  of 
certain  regions,  and  in  the  direct  modification  of  young  English 
oysters  when  transported  to  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  Moreover, 
it  was  shown  that  certain  groups  of  organic  forms  exhibit  a  common 
tendency  to  remarkable  developments  of  particular  kinds,  as  is  the 
case  with  birds  of  paradise. 

5.  That  facts  may  be  cited  to  support  the  theory  of  specific 
stability  (different  in  degree  in  different  species),  and  to  demonstrate 
that  reversion  may  take  place  in  spite  of  the  moat  careful  selection  in 
breeding.  The  value  of  the  facts  of  sterility  in  hybrids  was  also 
considered. 

6.  That  data  bearing  on  the  relation  of  species  to  time  may  be 
brought  forward,  apparently  fatal  to  their  origin  by  the  action  of 
natural  selection. 

7.  That  the  significant  and  important  facts  of  the  deep-seated 
resemblances  existing  not  only  between  different  individual  animals, 
but  between  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  individual,  should 
be  pondered  over;  these  points  being,  as  was  shown,  capable  of 
reinforcement  by  others  drawn  from  the  abnormalities  of  monstrous 
births,  and  the  s}rmmetrical  character  of  certain  diseases. 

From  all  these  considerations,  a  cumulative  argument  seemed  to 
me  to  arise  conclusive  against  the  theory  that  species  have  had  their 
specific  characters  fixed  solely  by  the  action  of  "  natural  selection.'* 

The  hypothesis  which  I  ventured  to  offer  as  my  view  of  the  evolu- 

*  Professor  Huxley  corrects  me  as  to  "  a  slip  *'  I  have  made  in  laying  too  much 
stresB  on  the  amount  of  similarity  existing  between  the  eyes  of  Teitebrates  and  oepha- 
lopods.  After  all,  however,  the  resemblance  is  very  great  and  striking.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  me  to  find  no  more  important  error  not^d,  even  by  such  a  master  of  the  subject 
as  Professor  Huxley. 
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tioDary  process  was  and  is,  that  just  as  all  admit  the  universe  to  have 
been  so  ordered — or  to  so  exisl^ — that  on  the  mixing  of  chemical  sub- 
stances under  certain  conditions  new  and  perfectly  definite  species  of 
minerals  are  suddenly  evolved  from  potentiality  to  existence,  and  as 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  inorganic  matters  under  certain  influences* 
anew  form  of  force — "  vitality  " — appears  upon  the  scene — so  also  in 
animals,  the  concurrence  of  certain  external  exciting  causes  acts  ip 
such  a  manner  on  internal  predisposing  tendencies  as  to  determine  by 
a  direct  seminal  modification  the  evolution  of  a  new  specific  form. 
The  action  of  "  natural  selection,"  I  admitted,  and  admit,  to  be  real 
and  necessary,  but  I  ascribe  to  it  an  altogether  subordinate  rdle. 

This  view  may  be  true  or  false,  but  it  is  a  very  difierent  one  from 
that  advocated  by  the  author  of  the  "  Origin  of  Species,"  and  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  Professor  Huxley  can  consider  it  identical 
with  Mr.  Darwin's,  more  especially  as  (at  p.  237)  I  have  enumerated 
the  points  in  which  my  theory  coincides  with  Professor  Owen's 
**  Derivation,"  and  difiers  from  that  of  the  author  of  the  "  Origin  of 
Species."  It  seems  to  me  strange  that  Professor  Huxley  should  now 
assert  the  "  very  pith  and  marrow  "  of  Darwinism  to  have  been  the 
affirmation  that  "  species  have  been  evolved  by  variation,  aided  by 
the  subordinate  action  of  natural  selection," — when  he  himself,  in  his 
"  Lay  Sermons  "  (p.  321),  has  enunciated  simply  that  Mr.  Darwin's 
hypothesis  is  the  origin  of  species  "  by  the  process  of  natural  selec- 
tion," without  one  word  of  qualification  ;  and  five  pages  further  on, 
has  considered  the  possibility  of  the  refutation  of  Mr.  Darwin's  view 
by  the  discovery  of  residual  phenomenaf  not  explicable  by  '*  natural 
selection  " — just  such  phenomena  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  call  atten- 
tion to  in  my  book. 

I  question  whether  Mr.  Darwin  even  now  does  admit  that 
"  natural  selection  ^'  has  only  a  subordinate  action.  I  do  not  recollect 
to  have  met  with  such  a  declaration,  although  I  think  that  it  should 
logically  follow  from  the  various  admissions  he  has  latterly  made. 
If  he  does  admit  it,  then  a  cause  which  is  subordinate  cannot  be  the 
determining  agent.  If  he  does  not  admit  it,  then  there  is  a  radical 
difierence  between  my  hypothesis  and  Mr.  Darwin's. 

Professor  Huxley  blames  the  Quarterly  Reviewer's  treatment  of 
Mr.  Darwin  as  "  unjust  and  unbecoming,''  because  he  endeavours  to 
show  how  Mr.  Darwin  has  changed  his  ground  without  (in  spite  of 


*  Though  Professor  Huxley  is  disinclined  as  yet  to  admit  that  such  eTolution  of 
living  things  takes  place  now,  he  none  the  less  admits  the  principle,  though  he  relegates 
such  evolution  to  a  remote  epoch  of  tho  world's  history.  See  "  Address  to  the  British 
Association,  Liverpool,  1870,"  p.  17. 

t  His  words  are — "  What  if  species  should  offer  residual  phenomena,  here  and  there, 
not  explicahle  by  natural  selection  \  " — Lay  Sermong,  p.  326. 
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his  generally  scrupulous  candour)  disayowing  "  natural  selection ''  as 
/^^^rigin  of  species. 

I  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  reviewer  was  fully  justified 
in  fio  doing ;  for  Mr.  Darwin's  reputation  as  a  man  of  science  stands 
so  high,  that  it  was  plainly  the  reviewer's  duty  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent the  public  attaching,  in  mere  deference  to  Mr.  Darwin's  autho- 
rity, a  greater  weight  to  his  assertions  than  the  evidence  adduced 
warranted.  The  reviewer  sought  to  do  this  by  showing,  by  Mr. 
Darwin's  own  words,  he  had  been  compelled  to  admit  that 
"  abrupt  strongly  marked  changes  "  may  occur  "  neither  beneficial 
nor  injurious  "  to  the  creatures  possessing  them,  product  "  by  un- 
known agencies"  lying  deep  in  "  the  nature  of  the  organism."  In 
other  words,  that  Mr.  Darwin  has  in  fact,*  though  not  in  express 
words,  abandoned  his  original  theory  of  the  "  origin  of  species." 

.  I  am  grateful,  however,  to  Professor  Huxley  for  having  spoken  of 
"injustice"  in  connection  with  Mr.  Darwin.  I  am  so  because  it 
affords  me  an  opportunity  for  declaring  myself  more  fully  with 
respect  to  the  distinction  between  Darwinism  and  Mr.  Darwin. 

In  common,  I  am  sure,  with  all  those  who  have  been  privileged  to 
know  not  only  Mr.  Darwin's  works,  but  Mr.  Darwin  himself,  I  have 
ever  entertained,  and  shall  continue  to  entertain  for  that  amiable 
gentleman  and  most  accomplished  naturalist  the  warmest  sentiments  of 
esteem  and  regard.  Convinced  as  I  am  that  he  is  actuated  by  a  pure 
love  of  truth,  admiring,  nay,  venerating  him  for  his  acute,  his 
unwearied  and  widely-extended  researches,  it  has  been  to  me  a  most 
painful  task  to  stand  forth  as  his  avowed  and  public  opponent. 

The  struggle  between  my  inclination  to  praise  and  to  acquiesce, 
and  my  sense  of  duty  which  impelled  me  to  dissent,  led  me  to  express 
myself  very  imperfectly,  and  I  thank  Professor  Huxley  for  thus 
giving  me  occasion  to  acknowledge  my  regret  that  these  sentiments 
should  have  led  me  to  give  such  very  inadequate  expression  to  my 
dissent  from,  and  reprobation  of,  Mr.  Darwin's  views,  especially  as 
manifested  in  their  later  developments. 

As  to  the  principles  embodied  in  Mr.  Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species," 
the  further  study  of  them  more  and  more  brings  home  to  me  their 
unsatisfactoriness,  as  pointed  out  by  me  in  my  "  Genesis  of  Species." 

*  PtofeMor  Huxley  now  tells  us  that  Mr.  Durwin  is  inclined  to  admit  that  varieties 
can  "be  perpetuated,  or  even  intensified,  when  selective  conditions  are  indifferent,  or 
perhaps  unfavourable"  to  their  ** existence."  Surely,  if  species  'may  be  evolved  in  the 
teeth  of  all  the  opposition  *^ natural  selection*'  can  offer,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  some- 
what paradoxical  to  affirm  that  nevertheless  natural  selection  is  their  cauie.  For  all 
this  Mr.  Darwin  has  not,  I  believe,  expressly  said  that  the  action  of  "  natural  selec- 
tion "  is  only  tubordinate^  though  he  implies  that  it  is  but  co-ordinate.  So  that  though 
he  has  yirtually  given  up  his  original  theory,  his  view  does^not  yet  coincide  with  mine, 
as  fur  as  I  can  gather  from  his  words. 
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Indeed,  "natural  selection/'  as  the  agent  for  the  determination  of 
specific  animal  forms,  is,  I  am  conyinced,  utterly  insu£Scient  to  •the 
task  assigned  it ;  while  the  reasoning  employed  in  the  "  Descent  of 
Man  "  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  our  ape  origin*  seems  to  me,  to 
say  the  least,  unworthy  of  Mr.  Darwin's  earlier  productions. 

Professor  Huxley  attributes  to  the  Quarterly  Beviewer  "  peculiar 
notions  of  probability,''  because  he  affirms  that  if  all  ftn™al<^  below 
man  have  been  eyolyed  one  from  the  other,  then  a  close  resemblance 
in  man's  body  to  any  particular  animal's  does  not  increase  that  d 
priori  probability  as  to  his  bodily  evolution,  which  springs  from  the 
feuit  of  his  being  ^'  an  animal  at  all."  But  surely  if  it  was  of  the 
essence  of  an  animal  to  be  '^  evolved,"  so  that  to  be  an  ft^y>i"iftl 
implied  being  a  creature  formed  by  evolution,  then  the  fact  of  man 
being  an  animal  would  necessarily  have  a  similar  implication,  and  I 
fail  to  see  what  additional  force  that  probability  would  obtain  through 
any  particular  resemblance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  authority 
for  believing  'that  man's  body  was  miraculously  created,  such  parti- 
cular resemblance  would  not  render  such  a  miracle  one  bit  less 
credible ;  for  there  is  no  necessity,  on  the  hjrpothesis  of  such  miraculous 
creation,  for  more  than  even  a  specific  difference  between  his  body  and 
that  of  some  other  animal. 

Professor  Huxley  also  speaks  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer's  making 
the  admission  as  to  the  similarity  of  man's  body  to  that  of  brutes 
"  grudgingly. ^^  "With  regard  to  myself,  no  one  is  better  aware  than 
Professor  Huxley  how  I  have  worked  at  the  demonstration  of  the 
close  resemblance  between  the  bodily  structures  of  men  and  apes. 

Another  objection  is  brought  both  against  me  and  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer  by  Professor  Huxley.  We  arc  declared  to  make  a  "  con- 
spicuous exhibition  "  of  the  "  absence  of  a  soimd  philosophical  basis," 
in  that  we  agree  in  asserting  that  man  differs  more  from  an  ape  than 
does  an  ape  from  inorganic  matter. 

But  surely  this  is  the  position  every  one  must  assume  who  believes 
that  man  is  immortal,  and  has  a  moral  responsibility  to  God.  Por  it 
is  manifest  that  such  distinctions  {e.g,  growth,  nutrition,  locomotion, 
&c.)  as  exist  between  apes  and  minerals  are  as  nothing  compared 
withyAhe  transcendent  distinction  above  referred  to.  If,  then,  in 
saying  this  we  are  in  **  philosophical  error,"  we  share  that  error  with 
all  those  who  assert  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  moral  responsi- 
bility of  each  man  to  God  such  as  no  brute  possesses.  We  can  also 
claim  as  more  or  less  on  our  side  even  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
theory  of  "  natural  selection "  itself,  and  his  followers.     For  Mr. 

*  The  xnuch-ridiculed  Lord  Monboddo  has  boon  BuccessfuUy  redeemed  from  Tory 
unjust  depreciation  in  an  interesting  article  which  has  lately  appeared.  See  the  MontA 
for  November,  1871. 
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Wallace,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  teaches  ns  that  for  the  evolution 
of  man's  body  special  spiritual  agencies  were  required,  which  were  not 
needed  for  the  rest  of  the  organic  world.  80  that,  according  to  this 
TieiWy  man  is  marked  off  from  all  the  rest  of  nature  by  a  very  special 
distiaotion. 

I  will  turn  now  to  the  main  point  of  Professor  Huxley's  paper — 
namdiy,  that  in  which  he  applies  himself  to  controverting  the  seoond 
object  aimed  at  in  my  ''  Genesis  of  Species.'^  As  I  have  before  said, 
mj  second  object  was  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  necessary  anta- 
gonism between  the  Christian  revelation  and  evolution. 

In  meeting  me  on  this  ground  (to  discuss  what  seems  to  have 
interested  the  Professor  more  than  anything  else  in  my  book),  he 
endeavours  to  create  a  prejudice  against  my  arguments,  and  to 
narrow  my  base,  by  representing  me  as  a  mere  advocate  for  specially 
Oaiholio  doctrine.* 

I  altogether  decline  to  allow  the  issue  to  be  thus  limited.  I  decline 
it.  because  neither  did  I  intend  such  limitation,  nor  do  any  words  of 
mine  justify  such  a  construction  of  my  purpose.  I  took  up,  and  I 
take  up,  only  the  ground  common  to  me  and  to  all  who  h(Jd  the 
Cihristian  re^gion  as  expressed  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  or  who  main- 
tain the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  The  better  to  make  sure  of  my 
position  I  made  use  of  an  extreme  case,  knowing  thtct  if  I  could 
maintain  even  ihaty  then  all  within  that  extreme  term  could  not 
certainly  be  questioned.  Purposely  then  I  set  out  to  show,  and  I 
did  show,  that  even*  the  strictest  Ultramontane  Catholics  are  per- 
fectly free  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  thereby  making  evident 
that  with  regard  to  Christians  in  general  there  could  not  be  a 
doubt  as  to  their  freedom  in  the  matter.  For  this  end  I  expressly 
selected  just  such  persons  as  would  commonly  be  supposed  not  to  be 
those  from  whom  (in  Professor  Huxley's  words)  "modem  science 
was  likely  to  receive  a  warm  welcome,"  and  amongst  others  the 
Spanish  Jesuit,  Father  Suarez,  precisely  because,  as  Professor  Huxley 
says,  "  the  popular  repute  of  that  learned  theologian  and  subtle 
casuist  was  not  such  as  to  make  his  works  a  likely  place  of  refuge  for 
liberality  of  thought." 

My  critic  shows  how  he  misapprehends  my  aim  and  intention 
when  he  speaks  of  **  Mr.  Mivart  citing  Father  Suarez  as  his  chief 
witness  in  favour  of  the  scientific  freedom  enjoyed  by  Catholics." 
Had  he  been  such  a  witness  I  should  not  for  one  moment  have 
thought  of  citing  him ;  it  was  precisely  as  one  of  the  most  rigid 

•  At  p.  454,  Professor  Huxley  gives  the  words  "  Catholic  theolojjy  "  with  marks  of 
quotation  as  if  mine,  though  in  fact  they  were  not  so.  This  typographical  error  doc?* 
not  misrepresent  my  substantial  meaning,  but  it  none  the  loss  tends  to  create  (i 
prejudice  against  my  statements  in  the  mind  of  the  public. 
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theologians,  and  of  "unspotted  orthodoxy"  (as  Professor  Huxley 
justly  remarks),  that  I  called  him  into  court  where  he  testifies  so 
completely  to  my  satisfaction. 

l^e  success  of  my  mode  of  procedure  is,  I  confess,  gratifying  to 
me.  Not  only  was  my  argument  "  most  interesting "  to  iSrofessor 
Huxley,  but  he  tells  us  his  "  astonishment  reached  its  climax^"  and 
that  he  shall  "look  anxiously"  for  additional  references  '*in  the 
third  edition  of  the  *  Genesis  of  Species.'  "  Fortunately  I  have  no 
need  to  keep  the  Professor  waiting,  but  shall  shortly  proceed  to  giye 
him  these  additional  references  at  once. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  view  of  the  popular  conceptions 
current  in  England  on  the  subject,  my  argument  was  that  if  even 
those  who  receive  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
Jesuits,  and  who  look  to  Kome  for  doctrinal  decisions — if  e^oen  those 
are  free  to  accept  evolution,  then,  a  fortiori^  other  Christians,  sup- 
posed to  be  comparatively  untrammelled,  need  not  hesitate  as  to  the 
harmony  and  compatibility  of  Christianity  and  evolution. 

Of  all  I  said  in  my  book  on  the  subject  I  have  nothing  to  retract ; 
but  I  repeat  yet  more  confidently  than  before  that  "  evolution  is 
without  doubt  consistent  with  the  strictest  Christian  theology ; "  that 
"it  is  notorious  that  many  distinguished  Christian  thinkers  have 
accepted,  and  do  accept,  both  ideas;"  that  "Christian  thinkers  are 
perfectly  free  to  accept  the  general  evolution  theory ;"  and,  finally, 
that  "it  is  evident  that  ancient  and  most  venerable  theologi<»J 
authorities  distinctly  assert  derivative  creation,  and  thus  their  t^ich- 
ings  harmonize  with  all  that  modern  science  can  possibly  require." 

The  point  I  had  to  prove  was  that  the  assertion  of  the  evolution  of 
new  species  (whether  by  Mr.  Darwin's  "  natural  selection  "  or  accord- 
ing to  my  hypothesis)  was  in  no  opposition  to  the  Christian  faith  as 
to  the  creation  of  the  organic  world. 

In  order  to  prove  this  I  had  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  creation,"  and  I  found  that  it  might  be  taken  in  three  senses,  with 
only  two  of  which,  however,  we  had  to  do. 

The  first  of  these  was  direct  creation  out  of  nothing,  of  both  matter 
and  form  conjoined — absolute  creation  such  as  must  have  taken  place 
when  the  earliest  definite  kind  of  matter  appeared. 
"'  The  second  was  derivative  or  potential  creation :  the  creation  by 
God  of  forms  not  as  existing,  but  in  potentia^  to  be  subsequently 
evolved  into  actual  existence  by  the  due  concurrence  and  agency  of 
the  various  powers  of  nature. 

Searching  for  information  on  the  subject,  I  foimd  to  my  surprise 
that  the  regular  teaching  of  theology  adopted  this  view,  which  was 
maintained  by  a  complete  consensus  of  authorities.  Of  these  I 
purposely  chose  but  a  few  telling  ones  as  types ;  and,  amongst  the 
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refit,  Suarez,  who  without  any  doubt,    and   as  I  shall  proceed  to 
demonstrate  more  at  length,  is  a  thorough-going  supporter  of  it. 

Professor  Huxley  has  quite  misapprehended  *  my  meaning,  hence 
the  disappointment  he  speaks  of.  What  he  did  not  find,  I  never 
said  was  to  be  found.  What  he  actually  did  find  is  what  everybody 
knew  before,  but  is  a  matter  totally  diflFcrent  from  and  utterly  irre- 
levant to  the  point  I  maintained. 

My  critic  fails  to  distinguish  between  the  question  as  to  the  nature 
of  creation  as  an  act,  and  that  concerning  theyac^  of  creation. 

Now,  what  my  intention  was  is  plainly  shown  by  the  words  I  used. 
I  said :  "  Considering  how  extremely  recent  are  these  biological 
speculations,  it  might  hardly  be  expected  d  priori  that  writers  of 
earlier  ages  should  have  given  expression  to  doctrines  harmonising  in 
any  degree  with  such  very  modern  views ;  nevertheless,  this  is  cer- 
tamly  the  case."     And  so  it  is. 

Of  Suarez  I  said,  he  opposes  those  who  maintain  the  absolute 
creation  of  substantial  forms,  and  he  distinctly  asserts  derivative 
(potential)  creation.     And  this  is  true. 

Although  Professor  Huxley  has  conveyed  the  impression  that  I 
adduced  Suarez  as  a  witness  to  evolution,  I  cannot  think  he  intended 
so  to  do.  He  surely  could  not  have  imagined  me  so  absurd  as  to 
maintain  that  ancient  writers  held  that  modem  view  ;  to  attribute  to 
them  the  holding  of  such  a  conception  would  be  to  represent  them  as 
nothing  less  than  inspired.  For  certainly  no  notion  of  the  kind 
could  have  been  present,  even  in  a  dream,  to  the  minds  of  such 
thinkers.  In  their  eyes  (as  in  the  eyes  of  most  till  within  the  last 
century)  scientific  facts  must  have  seemed  to  tell  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

All  I  maintained,  and  all  that  I  thought  any  one  could  have 
supposed  me  to  maintain,  was  that  these  writers  asserted  abstract 
principles  such  as  can  perfectly  harmcmise  with  the  requirements  of 
modem  science,  and  have,  as  it  were,  provided  for  the  reception  of 
its  most  advanced  speculations. 

My  words  were :  **  The  possibility  of  such  p]ienomena,  though 
bg  no  means  actually  foreseen,  has  yet  hQen  fully  provided  for  in  the 
old  philosophy  centuries  before  Darwin."  And  that  this  is  the  case 
can  be  proved  to  demonstration.     The  really  important  matter,  how- 


M 


•  Not  only  this,  but  he  has  ovon  misrepresented  my  words.  He  says  (p.  446) : 
According  to  Mr.  Mivart,  the  greatest  and  most  orthodox  authorities  upon  matters  of 
Catholic  doctrino  agree  in  distinctly  asserting  *  derivative  creation  '  or  'evolution'  " — 
as  if  "derivative  creation  '*  and  **  evolution  "  were  the  same  thiua.  Having  thus  made 
me  enunciate  what  I  never  thought  of,  consequences  are  deduced  which,  of  course,  are 
not  of  my  deducing.  Derivative  cr  potential  creation  such  authorities  do  assert :  evo- 
lation  of  species,  however,  was  no  more  thought  of  in  their  days  than  the  electri 
telegraph. 
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ever,  is  not  what  were  my  expressions,  but  Tchat  is  the  fact  as  to  the 
compatibility  of  evolution  with  the  strictest  orthodoxy  ?  We  shall 
see  how,  by  Professor  Huxley's  very  fortunate  misapprehension  of  my 
meaning,  this  truth  will  be  brought  out  yet  more  clearly  than  before. 
Far  from  maintaining  that  Suarez  was  a  teacher  of  development 
or  evolution,  what  I  quoted  him  for  was  this : — 

I.  As  an  opponent  of  the  theory  of  a  perpetual,  direct  creation  of 
organisms  (which  many  held,  and  still  hold). 

II.  To  show  that  the  principles  of  scholastic  theology  are  such  as 
not  to  exclude  the  theory  of  development,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
favour  it,  even  before  it  was  known  or  broached. 

"What  Professor  Huxley  quotes  in  his  article  amply  confirms  my 
position.  For  if  there  are  innumerable  substantial  forms  in  the 
potentia  of  matter,  which  are  evolved  according  to  the  proximate 
capacity  of  matter  to  receive  such  forms,  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
organisation  of  matter,  through  chemical  or  other  causes,  progresses 
by  the  ever-increasingly  complex  reactions  between  bodies  and  their 
environment,  then  it  necessarily  follows  that  new  and  higher  sub- 
stantial forms  may  be  evolved,  and  consequently  new  and  higher  forms 
of  life. 

Such  a  principle,  firmly  established  against  opponents,  becomes 
applicable  to  the  evolution  of  new  species,  as  soon  as  ever  physical 
science  shows  good  reason  to  regard  the  origin  of  species  not  as 
simultaneous  but  successive. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Suarez,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  only 
adverts  to  new  individuals  of  known  kinds  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  Professor  Huxley  says  :  "  How  the  substantial  forms  of 
animals  and  plants  primarily  originated,  is  a  question  to  which,  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  he  does  not  so  much  as  allude  in  his 
*  Metaphysical  Disputations.'  '*  Most  certainly,  in  his  day,  no  one 
entertained  the  modem  notion  as  to  origin  of  species ;  and  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  Suarez  should  say  anything  directly  in 
point.  That  he  should  establish  the  needful  principle  was  all  we 
could  reasonably  demand  or  expect. 

Nevertheless,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  even  Father  Suarez  does 
refer  to  the  origination  of  certain  kinds  of  animals,  and  admits  their 
actual  evolution  by  natural  causes.  These  are  partly  exceptional 
forms  sucli  as  hybrids,  and  partly  such  as  were  believed  to  originate 
by  cosmical  influences  direct  from  the  inorganic  world,  or  through 
the  agency  of  putrefaction. 

In  lib.  ii.,  de  Opcre  Sex  Dierum,c.  x.,n.  12,  speaking  of  such  animals 
as  the  mule,  leopard,  lynx,  &c.,  after  stating  the  opinion  that  individuals 
of  their  kinds  must  have  been  created  from  the  beginning,  he  says, 
"nihilominus  contrarium  censeo  esse  probabilius ; "  and  he  gives  his 
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reason,  "quia  hujiismodi  epeciea  animalium  aufficienter  contine- 
bantur  pot«iitialiter  in  illis  mdiv!duia  diversarum  apeclerum  ex 
quonmi  conmixtiono  geiieraiitur ;  et  idco  noii  fuit  neceaeariuin. 
aliqua  corum  iudividua  ab  auctore  uaturai  immediate  produei." 
This  iu  principle  \&  absolutely  all  that  con  be  required,  for  it  reducea 
the  mutt«i-  simply  to  a  question  of/act.  He  asserts  the  principle  that 
tboae  kinds  of  animals  wbicb  are  potentially  contained  iu  nature  need 
not  be  supposed  I0  be  directly  and  immediately  created.  In  deter- 
mioiDg  what  kinds  were  or  were  not  so  contained,  be  followed  the 
scientific  notions  of  bis  time  jis  he  understood  them.  He  would  have 
written  according  to  the  exigences  of  science  now. 

But  this  matter  is  really  unmistakable.  For,  so  fer  was  Suarez 
from  teaching  that  all  life  requires  direct  creative  action,  that  ho 
speaks  of  certain  creatures,  "  qu£e  per  influcutiau  ccclonmi  ex  putrida 
matena  terrra  aut  aqua  generari  sclent-"     (Ibid.,  n.  10.) 

It  ia  also  interesting  to  see  that  (in  n,  11)  he  positively  asserts 

the  improbability  and  incredibility  that  certain  kinds  of  animals  now 

living  were  actually  created  at  first  at  all :  "  Alias  dioendum  esset  in 

omnibus  speciebus  quantumvis  imperfectis  aliqua  individua  in  prin- 

cipio  fuissc  facta  quia  non  est  major  ratio  de  quibusdam  quam  de 

^^^aliis.     Consfijucns  est  IncredibHe."    He  then  instances  certain  insects, 

^^■^Dlt  as  lur  as  the  principle  of  evolution  in  ii^lf  is  concerned  he  might 

^^^Bftunili  have  selected  crocodileii. 

^^^^LHoreover,  with  respeot  to  certain  vegetable  productions,  be  says 
^^^^Bh  c.  vi.  n.  1),  "  an  vero  bujusmodi  herbse  sint  factm  hoc  die  tantitm 
^^^^SkpoUntia  vel  etiam  in  actu  magis  dubitari  potest."  Finally,  even 
^^I^Sth  regard  to  the  production  of  animals  altogether,  he  tells  us  that 
I  it  was  not  a  Teal  creation  (c.  x.  n,  3),  "  sed  ex  pnejacente  materia 

modo  tamen  proprio  auotoris  natune."     It  is  strange  that  Professor 
I  Qnxley  should  have  overlooked  these  passages  which  so  directly  cou- 

I  tradict  his  assertions, 

Nevertheless  these  passages  are  not,  let  it  be  recollected,  adduced 
to  show  that  Suarez  held  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  or  that  ho  main- 
tained as  &  fact  that  species  were  evolved,  except  in  peculiar  cases,  or 
tbat  he  took  Hi.  Auguslin's  view  a«  to  the  fact  of  creation ;  but  to 
demonstrate  that  he  distinctly  admits  jirinciplea  compatible  with 
evolution,  oud  that  even  where  he  atiserta  dii'ect  and  immediato 
divine  oclion,  yet  that  even  there  the  exceptions  he  admits  bring 
out  still  more  clearly  how  completely  I  was  justified  in  adducing  him 
OS  a  wiiueas  to  the  compatibility  of  evolution  with  the  principles  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy. 

So  much  then  for  the  teaching  of  Suarez  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
creative  act  and  the  admission  of  the  evolution  of  even  certain  new 
-arpuilc  Ibrma  by  natural  causes. 
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Let  us  turn  now  to  a  much  more  important  subject. 
Besides  and  in  addition  to  this  view  it  is  a  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance that  ideas  should  have  been  expressed  of  a  distinctly 
evolutionary  character  by  the  highest  theological  authority,  even  as 
regards  the  very  fact  of  creatioVy  as  an  historical  event. 

Few  things  seem  to  me  more  striking  than  that  such  an  antici- 
pation, as  it  were,  should  have  been  enunciated  by  one  of  the  greatest 
teachers  the  Church  has  ever  known,  a  doctor,  the  authority  of 
whose  writings  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  of  the  Fathers — I 
mean  St.  Augustin.  As  I  said  in  my  book,  ''  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  no  one  had  disputed  the  generally  received  belief  as  to  the 
small  age  of  the  world,  or  of  the  kinds  of  animals  and  plants  inha- 
biting it."  Nevertheless,  as  I  have  shown,  the  teaching  of  St.  Augus- 
tin was  distinct  with  respect  to  the  potential  creation  of  animals  and 
plants.  That  great  source  of  western  theology  held  that  the  whole 
creation  spoken  of  in  Genesis  took  place  in  one  instant;  that  all 
created  things  were  created  at  once,  ^^ potentialiter  atque  causaliter^'' 
so  that  it  accords  with  his  teaching  if  we  believe  in  the  gradual 
development  of  sjKJcies,  the  slow  evolution,  "  per  temponmi  moras," 
into  actual  existence  of  what  God  created  potentially  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

Now  the  greatest  representatives  of  Catholic  theology  are  unques- 
tionably St.  Augustin  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  this  being,  as 
almost  every  one  knows,  the  case,  it  is  inconceivable  how  a  teacher 
like  Professor  Huxley  could  write  as  he  has  done  regarding  the  con- 
sequences of  a  divergence  of  Suarez  from  their  expressed  opinions. 

If,  as  Suarez  suggests,  St.  Thomas  followed  St.  Augustin  rather 
through  deference  than  from  identity  of  opinion,  it  would  only 
bring  out  more  strongly  the  paramount  authority  of  the  latter.  But 
in  fact  Suarez  was  here  mistaken,  for  we  have  St.  Thomas's  own 
words  as  to  the  matter,  where  speaking  of  St.  Augustin's  view,  he 
tells  us,  **et  hoBC  opinio /?/2/5  viihi  placeV^  (2  Sent.  dis.  12,  quaest.  1, 
a.  2). 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  explain  (as  Professor  Huxley  seems  quite 
to  have  misapprehended  me),  that  when  I  spoke  of  the  "^nde 
reception"  of  Suarez  and  of  his  being  "widely  venerated"  and  of 
"  unquestioned  ortliodoxy  "  I  never  thought  of  placing  him  on  a 
level  with  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Augustin.  Moreover,  "wide  vene- 
ration" and  "  orthodoxy,"  by  no  means  imply  authority  in  the  sense 
of  binding  consciences.  Many  Catholic  teachers  altogether  reject  the 
teaching  of  Suarez  on  certain  points,  though  they  none  the  less  con- 
sider him  an  authority  to  be  respectfully  consulted,  indeed,  but  by 
no  means  to  be  necessarilv  followed. 
^    Multitudes  of  teachers,  all  agreeing  in  matters  of  faith,  yet  belong 
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to  very  different  theological  schools,  and  the  idea  that  any  one  of  them 
can  bind  the  others  is  simply  laughable  to  those  who  know  anything 
of  the  matter. 

Professor  Iluxicy  seems  lo  imagine  in  showing  that  Suarejj  (like 
most  teachers  of  his  day.  Catholic  or  not,  e.g.  Tycho  Brahe)  adopts 
ao  extreme  literalism  of  scripture  interpretation,  he  has  made  a 
notable  discovery.  But  (as  before  remarked)  I  referred  to  Suarez 
for  principles  of  interpretation  with  regard  to  derivative  creation, 
und  his  views  as  to  the  historical  facts  of  Genesis  are  quit«  beside  the 
question.  St.  Thomas  explains  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  theo- 
logians in  a  way  which  exactly  meets  my  purpose :  "  Quoad  mundi 
principium,  aliquid  est  quod  ad  substantiam  fidei  pertinet  scilicet 
mundum  iucepisse  crcatuni  et  hoc  omnes  sancti  concorditer  dicunt. 
Quo  autera  raodo  et  ordine  factus  sit  non  pertinet  ad  fidem  nisi  per 
ai'cidcns,  in  quantum  in  Scriptura  traditur,  cujus  reritatem  diversa 
expositiouo  sancti  salvantes  diver-'ia  tradidcrunt  (2  Sent.,  dist.  12, 
q.  1.,..2). 

My  critic  also  appears  to  think  that  because  one  side  of  a  question 

lerfectly  orthodox,  that  its  contradictory  cannot  also  be  so.  If  he 
■  the  A  B  C  of  Catholic  doctrine,  he  would  know  that  in  open 
8  perfectly  allowable  to  maintain  either  side. 

Proftssor  Huxley  says,  that  Suarez  in  this  question  (as  in  other 
inatt«rs)  is  in  opposition  to  Si.  Augustin.  He  is  so;  but  other 
theologians  of  equal  weight  severely  took  hira  to  tusk  for  his  ex- 
presflions  on  this  subject,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show,  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  bringing  forward  many  theological  au- 
thorities, both  before  and  since  the  time  of  Suarez,  who  approve  or 
positively  affirm  the  position  which  St.  Augustin  took.  Therefore, 
even  if  I  had  made  the  mistake  which  Professor  Huxley  supposes 
1  had,  it  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  moment,  and  my  thesis  could 
repose  as  securely  on  the  support  of  other  theologians. 

Thus  I  may  mention  St.  Thomas,  St.-  Bonavonture,  -ilbertus 
Usgnus,  Deoia  the  Carthusian  (1470),  Cardinal  Cajetan  (1530), 
Mclchior  Canus  (loliO),  Bannes  (1580),  Vincentius  Contenson  (1670), 
MocmIo  and  Cardinal  Noris  (1673).  Tonti  (1714),  Sorry  (1720), 
BcMj  (1740),  and  others  down  to  the  present  day. 

St.  Bonaventure  calls  St.  Augustin 's  exposition,  "Multiun  ratio- 
nobib's  et  valdc  subtilis,"  and  speaks  of  his  method  as  a  "via 
philoBophica  ; "  nay,  be  calls  the  contrary  opinion  "Minus  ratio- 
nabilis  quam  alia  "  (Libnim  second.  Sent.  Dist.  xii,  Qucest.  ii.  art.  1 
eondusio). 

St  Thomas,  as  I  have  shown,  supports  and  approves  St,  Augustin, 
hut  Lo  oven  admits  ("Summ,"  par,  i.  qutes.  Ixxiii,  art.  1  ad.  3)  the 
poosibility  of  new  species  himself.     He  says : — "  Species  etiam  novn 
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si  quao  apparent,  praDextiterunt  in  quibusdam  activis  virtutibus  sicut 
et  animsdia  ex  putrefactione  generata  produciintnr  ex  virtutibus  stel- 
larum  ct  elementorum  quas  a  principio  acceperunt,  ctiam  si  noTa& 
species  talium  animalium  producuutur." 

Professor  Huxley  will  hardly  dispute  the  weight  and  significance, 
in  this  controversy,  of  the  distinct  adoption  of  St.  Augustin's  view  by 
an  eminent  Boman  Cardinal  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Yet  Cardinal  Noris  ("  ViiidicioD  Angus.,"  c.  iv.  §  ix. ;  see  Miguel's 
"Patrologia  Cursus  Completus/'  torn,  xlvii.  p.  719)  speaks  in  the 
following  uncompromising  words : — 

«  Hie  etiain  recentioram  querela; ,  imo  censurse,  qnibus  insignem  Sancti 
Doctoris  interpretationem  in  cap.  i.  Gcnescos  excipiuut,  refellendoB  sunt.  •  » 
Augastinus,  quod  videbat  sex  priores  dies  quels  Moyses  mundmn  a  Deo 
creatum  scribit,  si  litteraliter  accipiantur,  gravissimis  difficultatibus  subjici, 
quas  ipscmet  in  libiis  de  Genesi  ad  litteram  proponit,  subtilem  prorsos  ae 
ic  diffiiam  sententiam  cxcogitavit,  uempe  dies  illos  intelligendos  esse  mystice, 
juxta  cognitionem  angelicam  dc  rebus  in  Deo,  et  in  proprio  gcnere,  et  juxta 
ordinem  rerum  simul  a  Deo  creatarum,  dierum  etiam  ordinem  in  angelorum 

mcnte  designavit £x  nostris    scriptoribus    Magister  Emmanuel 

Cerda  Lusitanus,  publicus  in  Academia  Conimbricensi  thcologifle  professor, 
in  Buis  Quodlibetis  theologicis,  acerrime  contra  recentiorum  impetum  Magni 
Parentis  sententiam  propugnat,  eorumque  et  in  censorando  audaciam,  et  in 
impugnando  debilitatem  osteudit ;  idem  quoque  prnestitit  Carolus  Moreau, 
noster  Bituricencis  in  vindiciis  pacificis." 

Speaking  of  Cornelius  ii  Lapide,  he  adds : — 

<*  Yerum  Augnstiiio  consentit  Albcrtus,  qui  ob  multiplicem  ao  mirabilem 
litteraturam  Magni  cognomento  insignitus  fuit,  his  plane  verbis;  sine 
praijudieio  sentential  melioris  videtur  Augustine  consentiendum.  Part  I. 
Summas  q.  12,  de  quatuor  coa^vLs.  Addit  Sanctus  Thomas  proximo 
landatus:  Hsec  opinio  (Augustini)  plus  mihi  placet.  Itane  Comeli 
sontentia  ilia,  quam  Albert  us  Magnus  ac  Sanctus  Thomas,  ScholasticorDm 
lamina  ac  columno),  probant  et  sequuntur,  hoc  setate  erronea  evasit? 
Quffinam  illam  Synodi,  qui  Romani  pra)sules,  quae  doctorum  academiae  pro- 
scripserc  ?  An  quia  tibi  tuisque  displicet  erronea  censenda  est  ?•••..  . 
NsB  Sanctus  Thomas,  Albertus  Magnus,  Sanctus  Bonaventnra,  et  iBgidios 
Bomanus  inter  accuratiores  theologos  minime  rccensendi  sont?  Erant 
ne  illi  de  ultima  theologorum  plebe,  Henatores  vero  Suarez,  Molina  et 
Martinon  ?  Imo  omnium  nobilissimi  illi  sunt  quibus  et  Suai^z  et  Molina 
assurgant,  Martinon  vero  nee  eadem  cum  illis  die  nominetor.** 

Berti,  who  was  Assistant- General  of  his  order,  who  published  his 
book  at  Kome,  and  belongs  to  a  period  more  than  half  a  century  later 
than  Cardinal  Noris,  proposes  the  following  thesis  ('^De  Theologicis 
Disciplinis,"  lib.  xi.  c.  ii.) : — 

'*  Propositio  I.  Audaciie  potius  et  Mentia)  vitio,  quam  doctrinn  laude 
debent  notari,  qui  maledico  dento  carpunt  Augustianam  de  shnultanea 
creations  sententiam. 

**  Propositio  II.  Augustini  de  simultanca  creatione  sententia  non  solum 
ab  omni  animftdvereione  immunis  est,  vennn  etiam  j^rohabills  et  pr^fc  ccrta" 
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And  in  n.  9  he  says  : — 

*'  Qnare  in  distributione  opcrum  Dei  omnia  quidem  spectant  ad  illos  dies 
invisibiles  in  qnibns  creavit  omnia  simul,  videlicet  ad  diversas  cognitiones 
angelomm;  sed  plnra,  hoc  est,  qusD  primum  in  rationibns  seminalibns, 
deinde  visibiliter  facta  sunt,  si  accipiantur  secundum  priorem  condi- 
tionem,  pertinent  ad  dies  intelligibiies,  et  unico  momento  fuemnt  et 
ipsa  producta;  si  vero  inspiciantur,  ut  in  propria  forma  aspectabili  con- 
stitutaB,  istorum  creatio  perficitur  in  tempore,  et  post  sex  illos  dies 
invisibiles  ;  spectatque  ad  dies  naturales  in  quibus  Deus  operatur  quotidicy 
qaidqnid  ex  illis  tanquam  involucris  primordialibus  in  tempore  evolvitur. 
Bed  legite  S.  Patrem  Lit.  v.  de  Gen.  ad  lit." 

But  now,  coming  down  to  our  own  day,  the  same  complete  refuta- 
tion of  Professor  Huxley's  position  is  most  easily  eflFected. 

Father  Pianciani,  a  Jesuit,  was  president  of  the  College  of  Philo- 
sophy in  the  Roman  University.  His  work,  "  Cosmogonia  Naturale 
Comparata  al  Genes.,"  was  published  at  Rome  in  1862,  at  the  press 
of  the  "Civilta  Catholica."  Professor  Huxley  will  hardly  dispute 
as  to  his  orthodoxy.  This  author,  in  his  "Historia  Creationis 
MosaicaB"  (published  at  Naples  as  long  ago  as  1851),  p.  29,  shows 
that  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  must  be  read  as  a  most 
sublime  and  magnificent  poetical  description.  Concerning  St. 
Augustin's  special  view,  he  tells  us  (p.  15),  "  Ejus  doctrina  ad  haec 
capita  revocatur :  " — 

"  P  Omnia  simul  a  Deo  fuisse  producta :  2°  Cum  ipsa  ita  disponi  queant, 
nt  infimum  gradum  materia  clementaris,  supremum  puri  spiritus  occupent, 
inteijectos  et  medios  tum  -mixta,  seu  chimica  composita,  tum  corpora  physice 
eomposita,  nt  saxa,  tnm  prsecipue  corpora  organica.  Hinc  qu8B  ad  infimum, 
supremnmque  gradum  spectant  ct  si  quae  alia  sunt,  qua)  naturae  viribus 
neque  nunc  producuntur,  plene  et  perfecte  tunc  fuisse  producta ;  quae  vero 
inteijectis  gradibus  continentur  et  nunc  naturae  viribus  producuntur,  virtute 
dontaxat  et  seminaUter  seu  caitsaliter,  tunc  Dei  imperio  extitisse.  Augustini 
opinio,  semper  ab  errore  immunis  habita  pluribns  placuit  theologis  quos  inter 
Alberto  Magno.  St.  Thomas  in  Summa,  p.  1,  q.  74,  a.  2 — eam  rcveretur, 
et  nee  ipsi  nee  vulgari  doctrinae  praejudicandum  censet,  p.  15,  16.*' 

No  liberal-minded  man  can  see  with  anything  but  regret  how 
eagerly  Professor  Huxley  endeavours  to  restrict  within  the  narrowest 
limits  the  faith  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  world,  saying, 
"  I,  for  one,  shall  feel  bound  to  believe  that  the  doctrines  of  Suarez 
arc  the  only  ones  which  are  sanctioned  by  authority,"  &c. 

But  the  attempt  to  represent  that  such  literalism  is  binding  on 
Catholics  is  simply  preposterous.  There  is  no  need  for  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  to  give  any  such  permission  as  Professor 
Huxley  speaks  of  (as  to  the  six  days),  because  such  freedom  existed 
long  before  His  Grace  occupied  the  see,  and  was  accepted  by  his 
predecessor.  Cardinal  Wiseman.  It  would  be  restriction,  not  freedom, 
which  could  alone  require  him  to  make  any  declaration  on  the  subject. 
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We  might  really  suppose  that  at  this  day  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  assert  that  Catholics  arc  free  and  unembarrassed  in  their  geology 
and  palaeontology.  But  that  I  may  not  seem  to  shirk  a  point  on 
which  the  Professor  lays  such  stress,  namely,  the  "six  days"  of 
creation,  I  will  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  position  of  Catholics  with 
regard  to  this  matter. 

Now,  authorities  showing  the  freedom  of  Catholics  in  this  respect 
are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  only  difficult  to  choose.  In  the  first 
place  we  have  St.  Augustin  and  his  many  followers,  also  St.  Hilde- 
gard,  Bertier,  Berchetti,  Ghici,  Robebacher,  and  Bossuet.  Cardinal 
Cajetan  says  distinctly  that  the  six  days  were  not  real  days,  but 
meant  to  indicate  order.  And  I  may  cite  also  Cardinal  Goussety 
**Theol.  Dogmatique,"  t.  i.  p.  103,  seq, ;  Frayssinous,  "Defense  du 
Christianisme,"  conf.  "Moise,  historien  des  temps  primitifs;*'  Perrone, 
S.  J.,  "  Pnclect.  Theol.,"  vol.  i.  p.  678  (edit.  Migne,  1842).  But  it 
is  really  needless  to  speak  of  writers  during  the  last  few  years,  for 
booksjarc  daily  printed  at  Rome  rtith  the  permission  of  authority  such  as 
Perrone,  just  mentioned,  also  Tongiorgi  and  Pianciani  ("  Cosmogonia 
Naturale,"  p.  24),  before  referred  to.  In  English  we  have  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  "  Science  and  Revealed  Religion/'  Lectures  v.  and  vL, 
and  only  last  year  a  similar  work  was  published  in  London  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gerald  Molloy. 

So  much  for  the  question  of  the  six  days.  But  before  leaving  the 
subject  of  Christianity  and  evolution,  there  is  yet  one  more  point 
which  it  may  be  well  to  notice.  With  respect  to  the  hypothesis  I 
advanced  that  Adam's  body  might  have  been  formed  by  evolution 
like  those  of  other  animals,  the  soul  being  subsequently  infused.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  remarks : — 

''If  Suarez  is  any  authority  it  is  not  Catholic  doctrine.  '  Nulla  est  in 
homino  forma  educta  de  potentia  materia) '  is  a  dictum  which  is  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  evolution  of  any  vital  mani- 
festation of  the  human  body.  Moreover,  if  man  existed  as  an  animal  before 
he  was  provided  with  a  rational  soul,  ho  must,  in  accordance  with  the 
elementary  requirements  of  the  philosophy  in  which  Mr.  Mivart  delights, 
have  possessed  a  distinct  sensitive  and  vegetative  soul  or  souls.  Hence, 
when  the  *  breath  of  life '  was  breathed  into  the  manlike  animal's  nostrils, 
he  must  have  already  been  a  living  and  feeling  creature.  But  Suarez  par- 
ticularly discusses  this  point,  and  not  only  rejects  Mr.  Mivart*s  view,  but 
'  adopts  language  of  very  theological  strength  regarding  it.'  " 

Professor  Huxley  then  quotes  from  Suarez  a  passage  ending  "  ille 
enim  spiritus,  quem  Dcus  spiravit,  anima  rationalis  fuit,  et  per  eamdem 

FACTUS   EST   HOMO   VIVENS,    ET    COKSEQUEXTER,    ETIAM    SENTIENS,'    and 

a  conciliar  decree  coixdemning  the  assertion  of  the  existence  of  two 
souls  in  man. 

It  is  surely  not  less  prudent  than  it  is  just  to  refrain  from  speak- 
ing authoritatively  of  that  which  we  have  not  studied  and  do  not 
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comprehend.  The  fact  is  that  Professor  Huxley  has  completely  mis- 
apprehended the  significance  of  the  passages  he  quotes.  No  wonder 
if  reasoning  perfectly  lucid  to  those  who  have  the  key  appears  a 
mere  "  darkening  of  counsel "  to  those  who  have  not  mastered  the 
elements  of  the  systems  they  criticise. 

To  say  that  Suarez  "  rejects  Mr.  Mivart's  view  '*  is  absurd^  because 
no  such  view  could  by  any  possibility  have  been  present  to  the  mind 
of  any  one  of  his  day.  To  say  that  anything  in  the  passage  quoted 
is,  even  in  the  faintest  degree,  inconsistent  with  that  view,  is  an 
utter  mistake.  This  is  plain,  from  the  doctrine  as  to  the  infusion 
of  every  soul  into  every  infant,  which  was  generally  received  at  the 
})eriod  when  Suarez  wrote. 

This  doctrine  was  that  the  human  foetus  is  at  first  animated  by  a 
vegetative  soul,  then  by  a  sentient  soul,  and  only  afterwards,  at  some 
period  before  birth,  with  a  rational  soul.  Kot  that  two  souls  ever 
coexist,  for  the  appearance  of  one  coincides  with  the  disappearance 
of  its  predecessor — the  sentient  soul  including  in  it  all  the  powers 
of  the  vegetative  soul,  and  the  rational  soul  all  those  of  the  two 
others.  The  doctrine  of  distinct  souls,  which  Professor  Huxley 
attributes  to  me  as  a  fatal  consequence  of  my  hypothesis,  is  simply 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  himself.  He  says  (Quasst.  Ixxvi.,  art.  3, 
ad.  3) : — "  Dicendum  quod  prius  embryo  habet  animam  quae  est 
sensitiva  tantum,  qua  ablata  advenit  perfectior  anima  qusD  est  simul 
sensitiva  et  intellectiva  ut  infra  plenius  ostendetur."  Also  (QusDst. 
cxviii.,  art.  2,  ad.  2): — "Dicendum  est  quod  anima  praeexistit  in 
embryone,  a  principio  quidem  nutritiva,  postmodum  autem  sensi- 
tiva et  tandem  intellectiva." 

He  then  answers  the  objection  that  we  should  thus  have  three 
souls  superposed,  which  he  says  is  false  because — 

''Nulla  forma  substantialis  accipit  majus  ant  minus,  sed  snperadditio 
majoris  perfectionis  facit  aliam  speciem  sicut  additio'  nnitatis  facit  aliam 
speciem  in  numero.  .  .  .  Ideo  dicendum  quod  cum  generatio  unius  sit 
corruptio  alterius,  necesse  est  dicere  quod  tarn  in  homine  quam  in  ani- 
maUbus  aliis,  quando  perfectior  forma  advenit  fit  corruptio  prions,  ita 
tamen  quod  sequens  forma  habet  quidquid  habebat  prima  et  adhuc  amplius. 
...  Sic  igitor  dicendum  quod  anima  intellectiva  creatnr  a  Deo  in  fine 
generationis  humana)  quae  simul  est  et  sensitiva  et  nutritiva  corruptio 
formis  pra^existentibus." 

Now  I  am  not  saying  anything  about  the  truth  of  this  doctrine, 
but  only  that  it  perfectly  harmonizes  with  the  hypothesis  thrown  out ; 
while  that  it  was  the  doctrine  generally  held  in  Suarez's  day  should 
be  known  to  everyone  who  writes  upon  such  a  subject  at  all.  This 
agreement  between  the  doctrine  and  the  hypothesis  will  readily  be 
apprehended,  for  if  Adam  was  formed  in  the  way  of  which  I  suggested 
the  possibility,  he  would,  till  the  infusion  of  the  rational  soul,  be 
only  animal  vivens  et  sentiens,  and  not  "  homo  "  at  all.     But  when 
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the  rational  soul  was   infused,  he  thereby,  as   Suarez  justly  says, 
"  factus  est  homo  virens,  et  consequenter,  etiam  sentiens." 

The  dictum,  "Nulla  est  in  homine  forma  educta  de  potentia 
materiae,"  is  nothing  to  the  point,  because  I  never  supposed  that  the 
"forma  rationalis"  was  in  potentia  materia),  but  only  the  "forma 
sentiens,"  which  would  disappear  and  become  non-existent  as  soon  as 
the  "  animal,"  by  the  infused  rationality,  becomes  "  homo."  Thus, 
so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  my  hypothesis,  it  supports  it ;  for 
the  dictum  must  have  been  applied  by  Suarez  to  every  child,  the 
"  forma  sentiens  "  of  which  he  must  have  allowed  to  be  "  educta  de 
potentia  materias,"  although  the  "  forma  rationalis  "  in  his  doctrine,  as 
in  my  hypothesis,  is  directly  created  by  God,  and  is  in  no  way  "  educta 
de  potentia  materiao."  Professor  Huxley  has  read  Suarez  ad  koCy  and 
evidently  without  the  guidance  of  any  one  familiar  with  that  author, 
or  with  his  philosophy,  and  the  necessary  consequence  of  writing  on 
such  a  subject  under  such  circumstances  follows  of  course. 

I  think  that  it  must  now  be  plain  to  all  readers,  from  the  passages 
referred  to,  that  there  is  perfect  freedom  for  even  the  very  strictest 
Christians,  not  only  as  regards  the  question  of  the  six  days,  but  also 
with  respect  to  the  full  doctrine  of  Evolution. 

Professor  Huxley,  indeed,  must  know  well  that,  in  addition  to  the 
authority  of  approved  writers  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  there  is  a 
living  autliordy  in  the  Church.  That  authority,  moreover,  is  ready 
at  any  moment  to  condemn  heresy  in  the  published  expressions  of 
any  of  her  children,  and  certain  to  detect  it ;  the  question  as  to  such 
views  as  evolution  being  tenable  solvitur  ambidarulo.  The  Professor 
congratulates  himself  prematurely  on  the  "  spontaneous  retreat  of  the 
enemy  from  nine-tenths  of  the  territory  which  he  occupied  ten  years 
ago."  Not  one  step  backwards  has  been  taken  by  the  enemy  Professor 
Huxley  seems  to  detest  above  all.  In  proof  of  this  I  can  refer  to  the 
Rambler  of  ilarch,  1860,  wherein  a  position  was  at  once  taken  up, 
which  is  substantially  identical  with  that  which  I  maintain  now. 

A  word  as  to  what  I  cannot  but  consider  the  very  regretable 
animus  which  Professor  Huxley  displays  in  this  matter.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  hear  again  and  again  the  assertion  that  men  of 
science  differ  from  the  devotees  of  theology,  in  that  they  enter  on 
their  inquiries  (jeq2to  animo,  free  from  prejudice,  and  desirous  only  of 
truth.  Believers  have  been  warned,  ustjue  ad  nauseam^  that  a  wish 
to  believe  vitiates  all  their  arguments.  But  what  weight  can  we 
attach  to  Professor  Huxley's  conclusions  when  he  tells  us  with  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  that  "the  position  of  complete  and 
irreconcilcable  antagonism  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  occupies  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  is  *  one  of  its  (jrcatest  merits  in  my  eyes,' "  A 
similar,  though  less  striking,  theological  prejudice  is  also  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Darwin  himself.     He  tells  us,  in  his  "  Descent  of  Man,"  with 
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characteristic  candour,  that  in  his  "  Origin  of  Species "  his  first 
oifed  was  "  to  show  that  species  had  not  been  separately  created/' 
and  he  consoles  himself  for  admitted  error,  by  the  reflection  that  "  I 
have  at  least,  as  /  hope,  done  ^ood  service  in  aiding  to  overthrow  the 
dogma  of  separate  creations."* 

I  have  already  refused  to  allow  that  I  contend  for  less  than  the 
intellectual  and  religious  interests  of  all  Christians.  But,  in  fact,  I 
may  claim  a  yet  wider  sympathy  ;  for  in  my  book  I  have  supported 
the  dogma  of  creation  as  against  all  those  who  decline  to  assert  the 
existence  of  a  God,  on  the  one  hand,  or  those  who  identify  him  with 
the  creation  on  the  other;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  uphold  the 
Theistic  conception  as  opposed  to  Antitheismf  and  Pantheism 
respectively. 

Professor  Huxley  tells  us  that  the  necessity  of  a  belief  in  a  personal 
Grod,  in  order  to  a  religion  worthy  of  the  name,  "is  a  matter  of 
opinion  !  '*  Of  course  the  word  may  be  employed  in  some  unusual 
aenae.  I  recollect  reading  of  a  certain  Emersonian  who,  having 
accompanied  his  wife  to  see  Fanny  Elsler  dance,  and  being  charmed, 
remarked  to  her  during  the  performance — "  Margaret,  this  is  poetry." 
To  which  his  wife  replied — "  No,  Paul,  it  is  religion  !  "  Of  such 
religion  I  wilUnglv  make  a  present  to  Professor  Huxley.  But,  apart 
from  such  W;2r«rr^  ^employments  of  the  word,  I  firmly  adhere  to  my 
propositioD.  I  know  that  Buddhism  is  sometimes  asserted  to  be 
atheistic,  but  the  conception  of  a  power  or  principle  apportioning 
after  death  rewards  and  punishments  according  to  a  standard  of 
virtue,  necessarily  involves  the  existence  of  an  entity,  which,  as  being 
most  powerful,  intelligent,  and  good,  is]  virtually,^  and  logically,  a 
personal  God,  whatever  be  the  name  habitually  applied  to  it. 

I  do  not  know  what  precise  meaning  Professor  Huxley  would  give 
to  the  word  religion.  He  speaks  of  "  worship,  *  for  the  most  part  of 
the  silent  sort,'  at  the  altar  of  the  Unknown  and  the  Unknowable," 
but  he  has  not  (as  far  as  I  recollect)  explained  to  us  as  yet  the  full 
and  exact  nature  and  tenets  of  that  religion  the  ritual  of  which  is 
thus  hinted  at.  Mr.  Darwin's  conception  of  religion  is,  however, 
sufficiently  definite.  He  tells  us  %  ttat  it  consists  "  of  love,  complete 
submission  to  an  exalted  and  mysterious  superior,  a  strong  sense  of 
dependence,  fear,  reverence,  gratitude,  hope  for  the  future,  and 
perhaps  other  elements." 

Let  us  apply  this  to  the  Unknown  and  the  Unknowable.    "  Love  " 

♦  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  CTiaiincey  Wright  for  calling  my  attention  to  this  remark, 
which  had  escaped  my  notice. 

t  By  antitheisDi  I  moan  that  opinion  whidi  id  opposed  to  theism,  without  dogmati- 
cally denying  the  existence  of  Grod.  Antitheists  deny  that  we  am  muko  any  assertion 
whatever  ahout  that  which  underlies  phenomena,  and  which  thov  term  the  *'  unknow- 
able." 

X  "Descent  of  Man,"  vol.  i.  68. 
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for  that  of  wliich  wo  can  by  no  pofisibility  know  anything  whatever, 
and  to  which  we  may  as  reasonably  attribute  hideousness  and  all 
vilencss,  as  beauty  and  goodness !  "  Dependence  "  on  that  of  which 
treachery  and  mendacity  may  be  as  much  characteristics  as  are  faith- 
fulness and  truth!  ** Reverence ^^  for  an  entity,  whose  qualities,  if 
any,  may  resemble  as  much  all  we  despise  as  all  we  esteem,  and  which^ 
for  all  we  know,  may  be  indebted  to  our  faculties  for  any  recognition 
of  its  existence  at  all !  "  Gratitude  ^^  to  that  which  we  have  not  the 
faintest  reason  to  suppose  ever  willingly  did  anything  for  us,  or  ever 
will !  "  Hope  "  in  what  wo  have  no  right  whatever  to  believe  may 
not,  with  equal  justice,  be  a  legitimate  cause  for  despair  as  pitiless, 
inexorable,  and  unfeeling,  if  capable  of  any  sort  of  intelligence 
whatever ! 

This  is  no  exaggeration.  Eveiy  word  here  put  down  is  strictly 
accurate^  for  if  that  which  underlies  all  things  is  to  us  the  unknowable, 
then  there  can  be  no  reason  to  predicate  of  it  any  one  character  rather 
than  its  opposite.  If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  wo  hace  any  reason  to 
predicate  goodness  rather  than  malice,  nobility  rather  than  vileness, 
then  let  preachers  of  the  unknowablo  abandon  their  unmeaning 
jargon,  for  it  is  no  longer  with  the  unknowable  we  have  to  deal,  and 
we  are  plunged  at  once  into  a  whole  world  of  as  distinctly  dogmatic 
theology  as  can  be  conceived — a  theology  the  dogmas  of  which  are 
profoundly  mysterious,  while  they  are  even  more  trying,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  illuminating,  to  the  reason,  than  any  others  of  the 
whole  catena  which  logically  follow. 

Although  I  have  taken  up  this  broad  ground  in  controversy,  and 
only  contended  for  truths  common  to  all  believers  in  revelation, 
nevertheless  I  would  not  have  it  sup|X)sed  that  I  in  any  way  shrink 
from  openly  avowing  my  position  as  a  Catholic  Christian,  and  I  can- 
not consider  it  other  than  a  compliment  to  my  creed  that  Professor 
Huxley,  injhis  attack  on  Christianity  generally,  singles  it  out  for  his 
special  hostility.  All  Christians  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Professor 
Huxley,  for  calling  forth  more  clearly  the  certainty  that  their  religion, 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  It  is,  however. 
Catholic  Christians  who  are  pre-eminently  beholden  to  him  for 
occasioning  a  fresh  demonstration  of  the  wonderful  way  in  which 
their  greatest  teachers  of  bygone  centuries,  though  imbued  with  the 
notions  and  possessing  only  the  rudimentary  physical  knowledge  of 
their  days,  have  yet  been  led  to  omit  fruitful  principles  by  which  the 
Church  is  prepared  io  assimilate  and  harmonize  even  the  most 
advanced  teachings  of  physical  science. 

Professor  Huxley  indulges  in  rhetorical  declamation  as  to  a  "blind 
acceptance  of  authority/'  but  such  acceptance  is  as  much  repudiated 
by  me  as  by  Professor  Huxley.     The  Church,  in  addressing  nnbe- 
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lievers,  appeals  to  "  reason  ^'  and  "  conscience  "  alone  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  Theistic  foundation  on  which  she  reposes,  and  no 
acceptance  of  authority  can  be  called  "blind"  which  results  from 
a  clear  perception  both  of  its  rational  foundation  and  of  the  harmony 
of  its  dogmas  and  precepts  with  those  highest  faculties  of  our  nature, 
reason  and  conscience. 

I  confess  myself  weary  of  these  tedious  declamations  as  to  the 
incompatibility  of  science  with  Christianity  on  the  one  side,  as  also 
of  timid  deprecations  on  the  other.  The  true  position  of  these  two 
powers  justifies  neither  such  hopes  nor  such  fears ;  for,  in  truth,  no 
possible  development  of  physical  science  (and  as  to  Biology  I  claim 
to  speak  with  some  slight  knowledge)  can  conflict  with  Christian 
dogma^  and  therefore  every  attempt  to  attack  from  that  basis  is  neces- 
sarily futile. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  far  from  the  Christian  religion  tending  to 
cramp  or  fetter  intellectual  development,  it  is  notorious  that  some 
of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  recent  as  of  more  ancient  times^  have 
been  believers  in  Christianity,  and  I  am  convinced  that  every  man 
who  rejects  that  belief  is  ipso  facto  necessarily  condemned  not  only 
to  a  moral  but  also,  and  as  inevitably,  to  an  intellectual  inferiority 
as  compared  with  what  he  might  attain  did  he  accept  that  system 
in  its  fulness.  The  Christian  creed  has  long  been  before  the  world. 
I  would  invite  Professor  Huxley  to  formulate  his  system  in  distinct 
propositions,  that  it  also  may  be  tested  by  our  supreme  and  ultimate 
standards — "  reason  *'  and  "  conscience." 

With  the  extreme  hatred  of  Catholicity  which  animates  my  critic, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  the  irritation  which  my  demonstration  of 
the  harmony  which  exists  between  the  Church  and  modern  science 
has  caused  him.  He  lets  it  be  seen  that  he  had  supposed  science  to 
have  thoroughly  refuted  some  of  the  Church's  fundamental  dogmas, 
henCe  the  vehement  reproaches  I  have  unwittingly  drawn  down  upon 
my  head  by  my  endeavour  to  promote  concord.  I  feel  persuaded, 
however,  that  an  intolerance  which  would  exclude  from  the  band  of 
"  loyal  soldiers  of  science,"  a  Secchi,  a  Van  Beneden,  and  a  Sullivan, 
merely  because  they  happen  to  be  at  the  same  time  "  true  sons  of  the 
Church,"  will  not  commend  itself  to  the  great  bulk  of  my  scientific 
fellow-countrymen  any  more  than  the  wish  to  deprive  Catholics  of 
their  common  rights  as  citizens  will  be  approved  of  by  the  English- 
speaking  races  generally. 

Turning  to  Professor  Huxley's  observations  in  another  branch  of 
philosophy,  I  proceed  now  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  his  strictures  on 
the  psychology  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer. 

I  apprehend  that  my  critic's  psychological  views  coincide  in  the 
main  with  those  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.     Now  it  is  not  of  course 
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possible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  write  a  treatise  on  psycho- 
logy,  and  nothing  less  would  be  requisite  to  explain  the  grounds  of 
my  complete  and  fundamental  divergence  from  the  views  referred  to. 
It  must  suffice  to  say  here,  that  Professor  Huxley  has  adduced  no 
argument  and  has  brought  forward  no  kind  of  illustration  which  I 
have  not  maturely  considered  and  deliberately  rejected  as  inadequate 
and  fallacious.  Another  time  I  hope  to  be  able  to  go  at  I^agth 
into  this  question  and  to  endeavour  to  explain^  according  to  the 
system  I  adopt,  the  facts  adduced  by  the  opposite  school ;  as  also 
to  support  my  views  by  positive  arguments.  In  the  meantime  I 
heartily  re-echo  Professor  Huxley's  tribute  to  the  supreme  import- 
ance of  ^'the  philosophical  questions  which  underlie  all  physical 
science/'  and  I  am  confident  that  vast  good  would  result  if  only  men 
could  be  brought  to  undergo  the  labour  and  persevering  application 
necessary  for  their  thorough  investigation. 

I  must  here,  then,  confine  myself  to  the  clearing  up  of  some  mis- 
apprehensions and  misrepresentations. 

In  the  first  place.  Professor  Huxley  objects  to  the  assertion  that 
"  sensation''  is  not  "  thought,"  "  though  sensations  supply  the  con- 
ditions for  the  existence  of  thought."     He  says : 

"  If  I  recall  the  impression  made  by  a  colour  or  an  odour,  and  distinctly 
remember  blueness  or  muskiness,  I  may  say  with  perfect  propriety  that  I 
<  think  of  *  blue  or  musk ;  and  so  long  as  tiie  thought  lasts,  it  ii  nmpfy  a 
faint  reproduction  of  the  state  of  consciousness  to  which  I  gave  the  name  in 
question,  when  it  first  beeame  known  to  me  as  a  sensation." 

'<  Now,  if  that  faint  reproduction  of  a  sensation  which  we  call  the  memory 
of  it,  is  properly  termed  a  thought,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  somewhat  forced 
proceeding  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line*  of  demarcation  between  thoughts 
and  sensations.  If  sensations  are  not  rudimentary  thoughts,  it  may  be  said 
that  some  thoughts  are  rudimentary  sensations.  No  amount  of  sound  con- 
stitutes an  echo,  but  for  all  that  no  one  would  pretend  that  an  echo  is 
something  of  totally  different  nature  from  sound." 

To  this  I  can  now  only  reply  by  observing  that  according  to  my 
view  a  recalled  thought  is  not  a  "  rudimentary  sensation,"  though 
the  sensible  memory  is  made  use  of  with  regard  to  it.  I  also  deny 
utterly  that  the  faint  recurrence  of  a  sensation  can  ever  be  properly 
termed  a  thought,  and  the  act  of  ''  recalling"  such  sensation  is  only 
to  be  so  named  on  accoimt  not  of  the  sensation  recalled,  but  of  the 
intellectual,  voluntary  act  of  recalling. 

The  analogy  of  an  echo  is  false  and  misleading.  An  echo  is 
merely  a  particular  kind  of  sound,  but  a  thought  is  not  merely  a 
particular  kind  of  sensation. 

Again,  Professor  Huxley  objects  to  the  assertion  that  sensations 
supply  the  conditions  for  the  existence  of  thought  or  knowledge — 
saying: 
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''  If  this  implies  that  sensations  supply  the  conditions  for  the  existence 
of  our  memory  of  sensations,  or  of  oar  thoughts  about  sensations,  it  is  a 
tmism  which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  state  so  solemnly.  If  it  implies 
that  sensations  supply  anything  else  it  is  obviously  erroneous.  And  if  it 
means,  as  the  context  would  seem  to  show  it  docs,  that  sensations  are  the 
subject-matter  of  all  thought  or  knowledge,  then  it  is  no  less  contrary  to 
fact,  inasmuch  as  our  emotions,  which  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  our  thought  or  of  knowledge,  are  not  sensations.'* 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  argument  is  quite  unfair,  and  that  it  is 
a  false  dilemma.  The  reviewer's  words  evidently  point  to  "  sensa- 
tions *'  as  the  condition  of  our  knowledge  of  external  objects,  and 
this,  at  least,  is  no  truism.  For  my  part,  if  I  understand  Professor 
HiCxley  rightly,  I  should  assert  that  to  be  "axiomatic''  which  he 
says  is  "  obviously  erroneous." 

The  short  summary  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  the  psychical 
characters  common  to  man  and  brutes  on  the  one  hand,  and  peculiar 
to  man  as  a  rational  animal  on  the  other,  was  evidently  not  intended 
as  an  exhaustive  catalogue,  but  merely  as  a  concise  statement  of 
certain  leading  and  essential  differences.  Therefore  "  emotion,"  as 
avowedly  common  to  man  and  brute,  and  volition  and  memory,  as 
beside  the  question,  were  reasonably  left  unnoticed. 

A  carping  criticism  as  to  the  word  "  agency "  as  applied  to 
sensation  in  these  reflex  acts  in  which  sensation  intervenes,  is  what, 
I  confess,  I  should  not  have  expected  from  Professor  Huxley.  He 
certainly  would  never  think  of  denying  the  intervention  of  sensation 
in  such  acts. 

As  to  his  assertion  that  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  in  conceding  to 
animals  his  first  four  groups  of  actions,  "  grants  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  purposes  "  of  his  critic,  it  is  an  error  which  arises  from  the 
thorough  misapprehension  by  Professor  Huxley  of  the  Reviewer's 
position,  as  will  be  made  manifest  by  what  I  have  to  say  concerning 
reason  and  predication. 

Professor  Huxley  gives  us,  in  illustration  of  his  views,  a  comparison 
between  a  gamekeeper  and  a  greyhound,  both  engaged  in  coursing, 
the  relevancy  of  which,  I  confess,  escapes  me. 

No  one  denies  that  man  is  an  animal.  No  one  denies  that  the 
sensitive  faculties  of  the  greyhound  are  possessed  by  the  man  just  as 
are  his  digestive  and  locomotive  faculties.  No  anatomist  denies  that 
man's  bodily  structure  closely  resembles  the  brutes',  and  I,  at  least, 
have  been  forward  in  asserting  it.  I  maintain,  however,  that  though 
man  and  dog  agree  in  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  feding^  they 
differ  altogether  as  to  the  phenomena  of  tldnk'mg,  of  which  man 
alone  gives  any  evidence. 

Professor  Huxley  asks  a  singular  question.  He  says — "What 
is    the   value   of    the   evidence   which    leads   one    to   believe   that 
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one^s  fellow-man  feels  ?  The  only  evidence  in  this  argument  of 
analogy,  is  the  similarity  of  liis  structure  and  of  his  actions  to  one's 
own/'  Surely  it  is  not  by  similarity  of  actions,  in  any  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  but  by  language  that  men  are  placed  in  communi- 
cation with  one  another,  and  that  the  rational  intellect  of  each 
perceives  the  rationality  and  sensibility  of  his  fellow-man. 

Professor  Huxley  asserts  that  by  "a  combination  of  sensible 
images,''  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  must  mean  more  than  his  words 
imply,  or  otherwise  a  greyhound  would  not  run  after  a  bare. 
Certainly  the  Reviewer  could  hardly  have  suspected  that  any  one 
would  take  him  to  mean  that  brutes  are  destitute  of  appetites  and 
emotions.  The  conjunction,  however,  of  these  appetites  and  emotions 
with  sensible  images  in  complex  associations  is  certainly  amply  suffi- 
cient to  explain  all  that  is  exhibited  by  dogs  in  '^  the  noble  art  of 
coursing,"  and  this  Professor  Huxley  must  allow  if,  as  I  suspect,  he 
would  attribute  nothing  essentially  higher  to  the  gamekeeper  himself. 

On  the  question  concerning  morality  I  have,  I  conceive,  some 
reason  to  complain  of  Professor  Huxley's  treatment  of  my  observa- 
tions. From  the  remarks  which  ho  has  again  and  again  made,  it 
is  evident  to  whom  he  attributes  the  article  in  the  Quarterly  Retien^. 
Nevertheless,  he,  in  the  first  place,  misrepresents  my  statement  in 
my  book,  and  attributes  to  me  an  absurdity  which  is  not  in  it,  but 
which  is  distinctly  pointed  out  and  repudiated  in  the  Quarterly 
Revieiv.  In  the  second  place,  he  accuses  me  of  neglecting  a  remark 
made  by  Mr.  Darwin,  which  remark  is  not  only  referred  to,  but 
actually  quoted  in  the  same  review. 

First,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Darwin.  In  this  matter  Professor 
Huxley  accuses  me  of  charging  that  gentleman  *'  with  being  ignorant 
of  the  distinction  between  material  and  formal  goodness,''  though 
Mr.  Darwin  himself  "discusses  the  very  question  at  issue  in  a 
passage,  well  worth  reading,  and  also  comes  to  a  conclusion  opposed 
to  Mr.  Mivart's  axiom."  As  I  have  said,  this  passage  is  not  only 
referred  to,  but  actually  quoted  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  In  that 
passage,  however,  Mr.  Darwin,  though  he  notices,  gives  no  evidence 
of  fuUy  imdcrstanding  my  distinction,  nor,  though  he  notices  an 
objection,  does  he  meet  the  difficulty  in  the  least.  Professor  Huxley 
seems  to  think  that  because  Mr.  Darwin  has  referred  to  an  objection, 
that  that  objection  has  thereby  lost  its  force.  The  objection,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  refuted  either  by  Mr.  Darwin  or  Professor  Huxley, 
and  hence  it  becomes  probable  that,  as  I  am  convinced  is  the  case, 
it  cannot  be  refuted. 

We  will  turn  now  to  the  more  serious  misrepresentation  of  which 
I  have  to  complain.  My  critic  exhibits  me  as  committing  the  absurdity 
of  maintaining  that  no  act  can  be  "  good "  unless  it  is  done  with 
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deliberate  and  actual  advertence  in  every  instance — as  if  I  thought 
that  a  man  must  stand  still,  consider  and  reflect  in  each  case  in  order 
to  perform  a  meritorious  action,  lie  also  implies  that  I  am  so 
unreasonable  as  to  deny  " merit'*  to  actions  done  unreflectingly  and 
spontaneously  from  the  love  of  God  or  one's  neighbour. 

What  I  assert,  however,  is,  that  for  an  act  to  be  "  good  "  it  must 
be  really  directed  by  the  doer  to  a  good  end,  either  actually  or 
virtuidly.  The  idea  of  good,  which  he  has  in  the  past  apprehended, 
must  be  influencing  the  man  at  the  time,  whether  he  adverts  to  it 
or  not,  otherwise  the  action  is  not  moral.  The  merit  of  that  virtue 
which  shows  itself  even  in  the  spontaneous,  indeliberate  actions  of 
a  good  man,  results  from  the  fact  of  previous  acts  having  been  con- 
sciously directed  to  goodness,  by  which  a  habit  has  been  fonhed. 
The  more  thoroughly  a  man  is  possessed  by  the  idea  of  goodness,  the 
more  his  whole  being  is  saturated  with  that  idea,  the  more  will 
goodness  show  itself  in  all  his  even  spontaneous  actions,  which  thus 
will  have  additional  merit  through  their  very  spontaneity.  Now 
this  was  actually  expressed  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  where  of  such 
an  act  it  is  stated  that  ^'it  is  moral  as  the  continuation  of  those 
preceding  deliberate  acts  through  which  the  good  habit  was  originally 
formed ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  will  is  directed  in  the  case 
supposed  may  indicate  the  mmiber  and  constancy  of  antecedent 
meritorious  actions.^' 

Not  only>  however,  does  Professor  Huxley  avoid  notice  of  this 
passage,  but  he  quotes  my  words  as  to  the  unmeritorious  nature  of 
actions  "unaccompanied  by  mental  acts  of  conscious  will  directed 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  duty,'^  so  as  to  lead  his  readers  to  believe 
that  I  say  this  absolutely.  lie  takes  care  not  to  let  them  know  that 
here  I  am  speaking  *  only  of  the  "  actions  of  brutes,  such  as  those 
of  the  bee,  the  ant,  or  the  beaver,'^  which,  of  course,  never  at  any 
period  of  the  lives  of  any  one  of  these  creatures  were  consciously 
directed  to  "  goodness  '*  or  "  duty  '^  as  an  end,  so  that  no  later 
spontaneous  actions  could  in  their  case  result  from  an  acquired  habit 
of  virtue,  on  which  accoimt  I  was  fully  justified  in  speaking  of  their 
actions  as  devoid  of  morality. 

Professor  Huxley  speaks  of  "  the  most  beautiful  character,  to 
which  humanity  can  attain,  that  of  the  man  who  does  good  without 
thinking  about  it"  (p.  468).  Does  he  mean  that  the  absence  of 
thought  is  the  cause  of  the  beauty  ?  If  so,  then  if  I  do  the  most 
beneficial  acts  in  my  sleep,  I  attain  this  apex  of  moral  beauty.  This, 
of  course,  he  will  not  allow.  Therefore,  it  is  not  by  reason  of  the 
not  thinking  about  it  that  the  action  is  beautiful,  but,  as  Professor 
Huxley  goes  on  to  say,  "  because  he  loves  justice  and  is  repelled  by 

♦  See  "  Genesia  of  Species,**  p.  221,  2nd  edition. 
VOL.  XIX.  O 
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evil."  In  this  last,  then — In  this  habit  of  mind,  the  beauty  consists. 
But  will  the  Professor  say  that  the  man  got  himself  into  this  state 
without  previous  acts  of  conscious  will  ?  Can  a  man  love  justice 
without  being  able  to  distinguish  between  the  just  and  unjust  ?  if 
he  loves  moral  beauty,  must  he  not  know  it  ? 

Professor  Huxley  does  not,  I  believe,  mean  what  he  says  when  he 
asserts  that  acts  may  bo  moral  which  are  not  directed  to  a  good  end. 
Were  it  so,  such  words  as  "  virtue  '*  and  "  goodness  "  would  have  no 
rational  and  logical  place  in  his  vocabulary. 

Similarly,  I  do  not  believe  him  when  he  says  he  "  utterly  rejects"  the 
distinction  between  "  material  "  and  "  formal  "  morality.  I  do  not, 
because  he  has  elsewhere  asserted  that  "  our  volition  counts  for  some- 
thing as  a  condition  of  the  course  of  events."  If,  however,  he 
rejects  the  distinction  he  says  he  rejects,  he  thereby  absolutely 
denies  every  element  of  freedom  and  spontaneity  to  the  human  will,, 
and  reduces  our  volition  to  a  rank  in  the  "  course  of  events,'*  which 
counts  for  no  more  than  the  freedom  of  a  match  as  to  ignition,  when 
placed  within  the  flame  of  a  candle.  With  the  enunciation  of  this 
view,  "  formal  morality  *'  most  certainly  falls,  and  together  with  it 
every  word  denoting  "virtue,"  which  thus  becomes  a  superfluous 
synonym  for  pleasure  and  expediency. 

Adverting  now  to  the  question  of  "  reason,"  according  to  Professor 
Huxley  (p.  463),  "  ratiocination  is  resolvable  into  predication,  and 
predication  consists  in  marking,  in  some  way,  the  succession,  the 
likeness  and  unlikeness,  of  things  or  their  ideas.  Whatever  does 
this,  reasons ;  and  if  a  machine  produces  these  eflfects  of  reason,  I  see 
no  more  ground  for  denying  to  it  the  reasoning  power,  because  it  is 
unconscious,  than  I  see  for  refusing  to  Mr.  Babbage's  engine  the 
title  of  a  calculating  machine  on  the  same  grounds." 

"  Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  a  gamekeeper  reasons,  whether  he  is  con- 
scious or  unconscious,  whether  his  reasoning  is  carried  on  by  neurosis 
alone,  or  whether  it  involves  more  or  less  psychosis." 

According  to  my  idea  of  the  matter,  predication  essentially  consists 
not  in  marking  "  succession,  likeness  and  unlikeness,"  but  in 
recognising  these  relations  as  true. 

To  this  extent  I  may  shelter  myself  under  the  authority  of  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Mr.  Mill,  in  criticising  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
definition  of  judgment,  makes  the  following  remarks  ("  Examination 
of  Sir  William  Hannlton's  Philosophy,"  p.  346)  :— 

''The  first  objection  which,  I  think,  must  occur  to  anyone,  on  the 
contemplation  of  this  definition,  is  that  it  omits  the  main  and  characterUtic 
element  of  a  judgment  and  of  a  proposition.  .  .  .  When  we  judge  or  assert, 
there  is  introduced  a  new  element,  that  of  objective  reality,  and  a  new 
mental  fact,  belief.  Our  judgments,  and  the  assertions  which  express 
them,  do  not  enunciate  our  mere  mode  of  mentally  conceiving  things,  but 
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our  conviction  or  persuasion  that  the  facts  as  conceived  actually  exist ;  and 
a  theory  of  judgments  and  propositions  which  does  not  take  account  of 
this,  cannot  be  a  true  theory.  In  the  words  of  Reid  *  I  give  the  name  of 
judgment  to  every  determination  of  the  mind  concerning  what  is  true  or 
what  is  false.  This,  I  think,  is  what  logicians,  from  the  days  of  Aristotle, 
have  called  judgment.'  And  this  is  the  very  element  which  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton's  definition"  [and  I  may  now  add  Professor  Huxley's  also] 
"  omits  from  it.'* 

Further  on  Mr.  Mill  says : — 

**  Belief  is  an  essential  element  in  a  judgment.  .  .  .  The  recognition  of  it 
as  true  is  not  only  an  essential  part,  hut  the  essential  clement  of  it  as 
a  judgment ;  leave  that  out,  and  there  remains  a  vi^re  play  of  tJiought,  in 
which  no  judgment  is  passed.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  idea  of 
judgment  from  the  idea  of  the  truth  of  a  judgment ;  for  every  judgment 
consists  in  judging  something  to  bo  true.  The  element  belief,  instead  of 
being  an  accident  which  can  be  passed  in  silence,  and  admitted  only  by 
implication,  constitutes  the  very  difference  between  a  judgment  and  any 
other  intellectual  fact,  and  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  deiinition  to 
define  judgment  b}-  anything  else.  The  very  meaning  of  a  judgment  or  a 
proposition  is  something  which  is  capable  of  being  believed  or  disbelieved ; 
which  can  be  true  or  false  ;  to  which  it  is  possible  to  say  yes  or  no." 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  notes  on  his  father's,  Mr. 
James  Mill's,  "  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,"  ably  shows,  against 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  that  rational  belief  cannot  be  explained  as 
being  identical  with  indissoluble  association  (vol.  i.  p.  402). 

In  denying,  then,  reason  to  brutes — ^in  denying  that  their  acts  are 
rational,  I  do  not,  of  course,  deny  for  a  moment  that  they  are  rational 
in  the  sense  in  which  Mr  Babbage's  machine  is  calculating,  but 
what  I  do  maintain  is,  that  brutes  have  not  the  power*  of  forming 
judgments  in  the  sense  above  explained.  And  I  still  more 
emphatically  deny  that  brutes  have  any,  even  the  very  dimmest,  con- 
sciousness of  such  ideas  as  "ought"  and  moral  excellence.  And 
because  I  further  believe  that  no  amount  of  sensible  experiences  can 
generate  these  conceptions,  I  deny  that  any  brute  is  even  potentially 
a  moral  agent.  Those  who  credit  brutes  with  "  morality,"  do  so  by 
first  eliminating  from  that  idea  all  its  essential  characteristics. 

One  word  now  of  explanation.  Professor  Huxley  seems  much 
disturbed  at  mj-  speaking  of  virtue  as,  in  his  view,  a  kind  of  retrieving, 
and  accuses  me  of  imposing  an  "  injurious  nickname,"  and  making  a 
"joke."  Nothing  could  have  been  further  from  my  intention  than 
either  one  or  the  other.  As  it  happens  the  expression  was  not  my 
ovsny  but  was  picked  up  in  conversation  with  as  thorough  a  Darwinian 
even  as  Professor  Huxley  himself,  who  used  it,  as  I  understood,  not 
as  a  nickname,  but  as  a  handy  mode  of  bringing  home  his  conceptions 
to  my  mind.  I  made  use  of  it  in  all  innocence^  and  I  still  think  it 
singularly  apt  and  appropriate,  not  certainly  to  express  the  conception 

o  2 
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of  virtue,  but  to  bring  home  the  utilitarian  notion  of  it.  Professor 
Huxley  says,  "  What  if  it  is  ?  Does  that  make  it  less  virtue  ?  "  I 
answer,  unhesitatingly,  that  it  not  only  makes  it  **  less  virtue,"  but 
prevents  its  being  virtue  at  all,  unless  it  springs  as  a  habit  acquired 
from  self-conscious  acts  directed  towards  an  end  recognised  as  good. 

Professor  Huxley  regrets  that  I  should  "eke  out  "  my  arguments 
against  the  views  he  patronises,  by  ascribing  to  them  **  logical 
consequences  which  have  been  over  and  over  again  proved  not  to  flow 
from  them."  But  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a  disciple  of  Mill,*  such 
as  Professor  Huxley,  would  know  that  in  matters  of  this  kind  it  is 
impossible  to  reason  a  posteriori^  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  the 
conditions ;  and  that  the  a  priori  argument,  by  deductions  from  in- 
evitable tendencies,  can  be  alone  employed.  If  Professor  Huxley  is 
persuaded  of  the  evil  consequences  of  Christianity,  I  am  equally 
persuaded  of  the  evil  consequences  of  his  system. 

No  one  has  a  greater  esteem  for  Professor  Huxley  than  I  have, 
and  no  one  is  more  convinced  than  I  am  of  the  uprightness  of  his 
intentions  and  his  hearty  sympathy  with  self-denying  virtue. 
Nevertheless,  the  principles  he  imhappily  advocates  cannot  but  tend, 
by  a  fatal  necessity,  in  one  direction,  and  to  produce  results  socially, 
politically,  and  morally,  which  he  would  be  the  first  to  deplore.  They 
tend  in  the  intellectual  order  to  the  degradation  of  the  mind,  by  the 
essential  identification  of  thought  with  sensation,  and  in  the  political 
order  to  the  evolution  of  horrors  worse  than  those  of  the  Parisian 
Commune.  I  refrain  from  characterizing  their  tendency  in  the 
moral  order. 

Before  concluding,  I  must  make  one  observation  with  regard  to 
Mr.  "Wallace.  I  emphatically  disclaim  having  had  any  intention  of 
depreciating  obliquely  Mr.  Darwin,  though  I  desired  to  do  justice 
to  Mr.  Wallace.  It  is  an  imdoubted  fact  that  there  are  many  men 
who,  if  they  had  thought  out  natural  selection  simultaneously  with 
Mr.  Darwin,  would  have  clamorously  sought  a  recognition  of  the  fact, 

♦  In  speaking  of  the  application  of  the  experimental  i^ethod  to  social  science,  Mr. 
Mill  remarks: — **Thi8  mode  of  thinking  is  not  only  general  with  practitioners  in 
politics,  and  with  that  rery  numerous  class  who  (on  a  subject  which  no  one,  however 
ignorant,  thinks  himself  incompetent  to  discuss)  profess  to  guide  themselves  by  common 
sense  rather  than  by  science ;  but  is  often  countenanced  by  persons  with  greater  pre- 
tensions to  instruction  ....  As,  however,  the  notion  of  applicability  of  experimental 
methods  to  political  philosophy   cannot  co-exist  with    any   just  conception  of  these 
methods  themselves,  the  kind  of  arguments  from  experience  which  the  chemical  theory 
brings  forth  as  its  fruits  (and  which  form  the  staple,  in  this  country  especially,  of  par- 
liamentary and  hustings  orator}*),  are  such  as,  at  no  time  since  Bacon,  would  have  been 
admitted  to  be  valid  in  chemistry  itself,  or  in  any  other  branch  of  experimental  science." 
(Mill's  **  Logic,"  vol.  ii.  p.  454.)    "  It  is  evident  that  Sociologj-,  considered  as  a  system 
of  deductions  d  priori^  cannot  be  a  science  of  positive  predictions,  but  only  of  tende^a'es.*' 
(ftp,  ciU  p.  477.) 
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and  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  asserting  simultaneity.  No  one  can 
affirm  that  Mr.  Wallace  has  shown  the  faintest  inclination  of  the  kind, 
while  no  one  can  deny  that  if  he  had  followed  the  clamorous  path, 
his  name  would  have  been  more  widely  known  and  more  popularly 
associated  with  natural  selection  than  has  been,  in  fact,  the  case. 

It  is  a  gratuitous  assertion  on  the  part  of  Professor  Huxley  to  say 
I  have  suggested  that  Mr.  Darwin's  eminence  is  due  to  Mr.  Wallace's 
modesty,  in  any  other  sense  than  what  I  have  now  explained — 
namely,  that  had  Mr.  Wallace  put  himself  more  prominently  forward, 
he  would  have  been  seen  more  distinctly  by  the  popular  eye,  an 
assertion  no  one  can  question. 

As  a  fact,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Wallace,  in  the  passage  quoted  by 
Professor  Huxley,  allows  his  modesty  to  deceive  him.  From  what 
I  know  of  Mr.  Wallace,  I  venture  to  affirm  he  underrates  his  powers, 
and  I  am  convinced  he  could  have  written  as  good  a  defence  of  natural 
selection  as  even  the  "  Origin  of  Species.^^  There  are  not  wanting 
those  who,  though  they  have  carefully  studied  Mr.  Darwin's  work, 
only  fully  understood  his  theory  when  presented  to  their  mind  in 
the  clear,  lucid,  and  admirable  writings  of  Mr.  Wallace. 

St.  George  Mivart. 
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"rPHE  critic  who  would  find  some  single  expression  which  reaumea 
A  the  tendency  of  each  of  an  artist's  works,  or  an  expression 
which  resTimes  the  tendency  of  all  his  works  taken  together,  is 
commonly  engaged  in  falsifying  the  truth  of  critieism,  and  in  all 
cases  runs  a  risk  of  losing  the  faithfulness  of  sympathy,  the  diaen- 
gagedneas  of  intelligence,  the  capacity  for  assuming  various  spiritual 
attitudes  which  should  belong  to  him.  A  man  will  not  be  compre- 
hended in  a  formula,  nor  will  the  work  of  a  man.  But  in  the  case 
of  Milton,  and  those  who  resemble  bim  in  hi^  method  as  an  artist,  this 
doctrinaire  style  of  criticism  is  at  least  not  illegitimate.  No  poem,  of 
course,  is  reducible  to  an  abstract  statement  or  idea ;  yet  the  state- 
ment, the  idea,  may  be  the  germ  from  which  the  ^wcm  has  sprung. 
A  tree  glorious  i^-ith  all  its  leaves  and  blossoming  is  much  more  than 
the  seed  in  which  it  lay  concealed  ;  yet  from  the  seed,  with  favour- 
able earth  and  skies,  it  grew.  Milton  never  sang  as  the  bird  singa, 
with  spontaneous  pleasure,  through  an  impulse  unobserved  and 
unmodified  by  the  intellect.  The  intention  of  each  poem  is  clearly 
conceived  by  himself;  the  form  is  elaborated  with  a  conscious  study 
of  effects.  There  is  in  him  none  of  the  delicious  imj)r4vu  of  Shak- 
Bpeare.  Milton's  nature  never  reacted  simply  and  directly,  finding 
utterance  in  a  lyrical  cry,  when  impressions  from  the  world  of 
nature  or  of  society  aroused  the  faculty  of  song.     The  reaction  was 
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<^lieckedy  and  did  not  find  expression  ^ntil  he  had  considered  his  own 
feelings,  and  modified  or  altered  them  upon  the  suggestions  of  his 
intellect.  Milton's  passion  is  great,  but  deliberate,  approved  by  his 
judgment,  and  he  never  repents,  feeling  that  repentance  would  be  a 
confession,  not  only  of  sin,  but  of  extreme  weakness  and  fatuity.  He 
is  not  imaginative  in  the  highest — ^in  Shakspeare's — ^manner.  Each 
character  of  his  mask,  his  drama,  his  epics,  is  an  ideal  character — a 
Miltonic  abstraction  incarnated.  He  himself  is,  as  much  as  may  be, 
an  ideal  personage  :  his  life  does  not  grow  in  large,  vital  imconscious- 
ness,  but  is  modelled,  sometimes  laboriously,  after  an  idea.  And 
<;onsequently  his  life,  like  his  writings,  lacks  the  impr^vu.  He 
resolves  in  early  youth  that  it  shall  be  a  great  life,  and  he  carries  out 
his  resolution  unfalteringly  from  first  to  last.  He  tends  his  own 
genius,  and  observes  it.  He  waits  for  its  maturity,  and  watches.  He 
accepts  his  powers  as  trusts  from  God,  and  will  neither  go  beyond 
nor  fisdl  short  of  them.  He  is  noble,  but  we  are  sometimes  painfiilly 
aware  that  it  is  a  nobleness  prepense.  He  loves  to  imagine  himself  in 
heroic  attitudes — as  defender  of  England  and  of  liberty,  as  the 
afflicted  champion  of  his  people,  fiallen  on  evil  days.  His  very 
recreation  ia  pre-arranged — ^Mild  heaven  ordains  a  time  for  plea- 
sure.* 

In  all  this  Milton  was  imlike  Shakspeare ;  and  as  the  men  differed, 
«o  did  the  times.     During  the  brighter  years  of  the  Elizabethan    ' 
period,   when  life — ^life  of  the  intellect,    life   of  the  imagination, 
religioas  life,  life  of  the  nation,  and  life  of  the  individual — ^with    ' 
one  great  botmd  had  broken  through  and  over  the  mediaeval  dykes  ' ' 
and  dams,  and  was  rushing  onwards,  somewhat  turbid,  somewhat 
violent,  yet  gaining  a  law  and  a  majestic  order  from  the  mere  weight 
of  the  advancing  mass  of  waters — at  that  fortunate  time  to  live  was- 
the  chief  thing,  not  to  adopt  and  adhere  to  a  theory  of  living. 

^  Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  bo  aliye, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven  !*' 

At  the  time  when  Milton  reached  manhood,  the  imity  of  this 
new  life  of  England  was  broken,  and  there  were  two  conspicuous 
theories  of  life,  to  one  of  which  each  man  was  compelled  to  attach 
himself ;  two  experiments  of  living,  of  which  each  person  must  assay 
one ;  two  doctrines  in  religion,  two  tendencies  in  politics,  two  sys- 
tems of  social  conduct  and  of  manners.  The  large  insouciance  of  the 
earlier  fashion  of  living  was  gone ;  everyone  could  tell  why  be  was 
what  he  was. 

Thus  the  character  of  the  period  fell  in  with  Milton's  natural 
tendency  towards  the  conscious  modelling  of  his  life  as  a  man,  and 

*  Sonnet  to  Cyriac  Skinner. 
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of  his  works  as  an  artist  after  certain  ideals,  types,  abstractions.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  we  have  the  authority  and  example 
of  Slilton  himself  for  applying  to  his  writings  that  criticism  which 
looks  for  an  intention  or  express  purpose  as  the  germinal  centre  of 
each,  and  which  attempts  to  discover  an  unity  in  them  all,  resulting 
from  the  constant  presence  of  one  dominant  idea.  In  the  "  Defensio 
Secunda  "  Milton  looks  back  over  his  more  important  prose  works,  and 
he  finds  that  they  all  move  in  a  harmonious  system  around  a  central 
conception  of  liberty.  An  ideal  of  liberty  was  that  which  presided 
over  his  public  life,  his  life  in  the  world  of  action,  and  the  books 
which  were  meant  to  bear  upon  the  world  of  action  refer  to  that 
ideal.  There  are  three  forms  or  species  of  liberty,  Milton  tells  us, 
which  are  essential  to  the  happiness  of  man  as  a  member  of  society — 
religious  liberty,  domestic,  civil.  From  an  early  period  the  first  of 
these  had  'occupied  ^his  thoughts.  "  What  he  had  in  'view  when 
he  hesitated  to  become  a  clergyman,"  Professor  Masson  remarks^ 
"  was,  in  all  probability,  less  the  letter  of  the  articles  to  be  sub- 
scribed, and  of  the  oaths  to  be  taken,  than  the  general  condition  of 
the  Church  at  that  particular  time."  Prelatical  tyranny,  and  the 
theories  by  which  it  was  justified,  inspired  the  indignant  pamphlets 
to  write  which  Milton  resolutely  put  poetry  aside.  Domestic  liberty 
"  involves  three  material  questions — the  conditions  of  the  conjugal 
tie,  the  education  of  children,  and  the  free  publication  of  one's 
thoughts."*  Each  of  these  was  made  a  subject  of  distinct  con- 
sideration— in  "  Tetrachordon  "  and  other  writings  on  the  question 
of  divorce,  in  the  Letter  addressed  to  Samuel  Hartlib  on  education, 
and  in  the  Speech  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing.  Were  it 
one  of  Milton's  critics,  and  not  Milton  himself,  who  had  thus  classed  the 
"  Areopagitica  "  amongst  the  treatises  in  defence  of  domestic  liberty^ 
or  who  had  represented  the  letter  to  Hartlib  as  concerned  with 
liberty  in  any  of  its  forms,  should  we  not  be  ready  to  declare  that  ho 
had  departed  from  the  sincerity  of  criticism,  and  was  forcing  the 
author's  works  at  any  cost  to  accord  with  a  theory  of  his  own  P  Yet 
there  is  no  forcing  here  ;  there  is  only  the  compulsion  put  upon  Milton 
himself  by  his  dominant  idea.  Civil  liberty  occupied  him  last.  He 
thought  at  an  earlier  season  that  it  might  be  left  to  the  magistrates. 
It  was  not  until  events  had  proved  that  his  pen  might  be  wielded  as 
a  powerfiil  weapon  in  its  defence,  that  the  "  Iconoclastes,"  the  "  Pro 
Populo  Anglicano  Defensio,"  and  the  "  Defensio  Secunda "  were 
produced. 

Thus  we  are  directed  by  Milton  himself  to  observe  how  the  great 
cycle  of  his  prose  works  revolves  around  this  controlling  idea  of 
liberty.     One  is  tempted  to  go  on,  and  endeavour  to  apply  this 

♦  "  Defensio  Secunda,*' 
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authorized  kind  of  criticism  to  Milton's  poetry.  Would  it  be 
surprising,  or  not  rather  a  thing  to  be  expected,  if  a  certain  unity  of 
idea  became  apparent  in  the  work  of  the  poot  as  in  that  of  the 
pamphleteer  ?  Milton  being  what  he  was,  a  man  governed  by  ideas, 
and  those  ideas  being  persistent  and  few — Milton's  poetry  at  the 
same  time  dealing  with  moral  truth,  and  the  abiding  meanings  of 
things — ^might  we  not  naturally  look  for  a  single  chief  tendency,  a 
permanent  presence  of  one  dominant  conception  in  all  his  poetical 
self-utterance,  epic  and  dramatic  ? 

Milton's  inner  life,  of  which  his  poetry  is  an  expression,  as  his 
prose  is  an  expression  of  his  outer,  public  life,  was  an  imceasing 
tending  from  evil  to  good,  from  base  or  common  to  noble,  a  perpetual 
aspiration  to  moral  greatness.  Not  less  than  Goethe  he  studied 
self-culture.  But  while  Goethe,  with  his  deliberate  Hellenism,  made 
man  an  end  to  himself,  Milton,  over  whom  the  Hebrew  spirit  kept 
jealous  guard,  considered  man  at  his  highest  as  the  creature  of  God. 
And  in  the  hierarchy  of  human  faculties  Milton  assigned  the  place 
of  supreme  authority,  as  Goethe  never  did,  to  those  powers  which 
lie  upon  the  Godward  side  of  our  humanity,  to  those  perceptions  and 
volitions  which  are  concerned  with  moral  good  and  evil.  The  im- 
partiality of  Goethe's  self-culture  was  undisturbed  by  any  vivid 
sense  of  sin.  No  part  of  his  being  seemed  to  him  in  extreme  peril 
from  spiritual  foes,  no  part  appeared  the  object  of  a  fierce  assault ;  it 
was  easy  for  him  to  transfer  his  attention  serenely  from  this  side  of 
his  nature  to  that,  while  with  resolute  and  calm  persistence  he  strove 
to  attain  completeness  of  self-development.  To  Goethe  the  world 
was  a  gymnasium  or  academy,  and  life  a  period  of  higher  education. 
The  peculiarity  of  Milton's  view  was,  that  before  him  the  world  lay 
as  a  battle-field,  life  was  a  warfare  against  principalities  and  powers, 
and  the  good  man  a  champion  of  God.  The  sense  of  sin  never 
forsook  him,  nor  that  of  a  glorious  possibility  of  virtue.  To  Goethe 
nature  presented  itself  as  a  harmonious  group  of  influences  fevour- 
able,  upon  the  whole,  towards  man ;  what  he  chiefly  feared  was  a 
mistake  in  his  plan  of  culture,  the  substituting  in  his  lifelong  educa- 
tion of  a  subordinate  power  or  faculty  of  his  nature  for  the  master 
power.  What  Milton  feared  before  all  else  was  disloyalty  to  God, 
and  a  consequent  hell ;  and  to  him  nature,  in  its  most  significant 
aspect,  was  but  the  scene  of  an  indefatigable  antagonism  between 
good  and  evil.  In  other  words,  Milton  was  essentially  a  Puritan. 
In  spite  of  his  classical  culture,  and  his  Renaissance  sense  of  beauty, 
he  not  less  than  Bunyan  saw,  as  the  prime  fact  of  the  world,  Diabolus 
at  odds  with  Immanucl.  He,  as  well  as  Bunyan,  beheld  a  Celestial 
City  and  a  City  of  Destruction,  standing  remote  from  one  another, 
with  hostile  rulers.     Milton  added,  as  Bimyan  also  added,  that  final 
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vi(;tory  must  He  upon  the  Bide  of  good.  That  is,  he  asserted  eternal 
Prondenco.  There  is  a  victory,  which  is  God's,  not  ours ;  it  is  our 
pai-t  to  (ileuve  to  the  Eternal  One,  his  part  to  achieve  the  triomph 
on  onr  l>chalf. 

I  fore  we  posscKs  the  dominant  idea  which  governed  the  inner  life 
of  Milton,  and  the  dominant  idea  around  which  revolves  the  cycle  of  . 
hiH  jKictical  works,  as  that  of  his  prose  works  revolves  around  the 
id<»a  of  liberty.  There  is  a  mortal  battle  waged  between  the  powers 
of  ;^oofl  and  evil.  Therefore  in  each  of  Milton's  greater  poems  there 
are  two  parties,  opposed  as  light  and  darkness  are  opposed,  there  ace 
hostile  forces  arrayed  for  strife  on  this  side  and  on  that.  But  God  is 
omnipotent,  the  everlasting  Jehovah.  There  is,  therefore,  in  every 
instance  a  victory  of  the  righteous,  wrought  out  for  them  by  Divine 
help. 

In  addition  to  this,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Milton,  as  an 
artist,  works  in  the  manner  of  an  idealist.  His  starting-point  it 
ordinarily  an  abstraction.  Whereas  with  Bunyan  abstract  virtues 
and  vices  are  perpetually  tending  to  become  real  persons^  with 
Milton  each  real  person  tends  to  become  the  representative  of  an 
idea  or  a  group,  more  or  less  complex,  of  ideas.  Hopeful,:  and  old 
Honest,  and  Mr.  Feeble-Mind,  as  we  read,  grow  by  degiseee  into  > 
actual  human  beings,  who,  had  we  lived  two  centuries  ago,  might 
have  been  known  to  us  as  respected  Puritan  neighbours.  Samaoit. 
and  Dalila,  and  not  alone  these  persons  of  remote  Eastern  tradition, 
but  Jjcidy  Alice  Egerton  and  her  brothers,  veritably  alive  and 
breathing,  are,  as  Milton  shows  them,  objects  (to  borrow  a  phraae  of 
Dr.  Newman)  rather  of  notional  than  real  apprehension^ 

'*  Comus"  is  the  work  of  a  youthful  spirit,  enamour^  of  its  ideals   : 
of  beauty  and  of  virtue,  zealous  to  exhibit  the  identity  of  moral . 
loveliness  with  moral  severity.     The  real  incident  from  whioh  the 
mask  originated  disengages  itself,  in  the  imagination  of  Milton,  frook   ' 
the  world  of  actual  occurrences,  and  becomes  an  occasion  for  the 
dramatic  play  of  his  o^m  poetical  abstractions.     The  young  English 
gentlemen  (uist  off  their  identity  and  individuality,  and  appear  in  the 
elementary  shapes  of  ♦*  First  Brother  "  and  "  Second  Brother.*'    The 
Lady  Alice  rises  into  an  ideal  impersonation  of  virgin  strength  and 
virtue.     The  scene  is  earth,  a  wild  wood  ;  but  earth,  as  in  all  the   ' 
poems  of  Milton,  with  the  heavens  arching  over  it — a  dim  spot,  in 
wliich  men  '*  strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being"  set  below 
the  **  sturrv  threshold  of  Jove's  Court," 

'*  Where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  aortal  spirits  liTe  inspher'd 
In  region:)  nuld  of  calm  and  serene  air/* 

From  it«  tirst   scene  to  the  last  the  drama  is  a  representation  of  the  .- 
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fcriols^  difficulties,  and  dangers  to  whicli  moral  purity  is  exposed  in 
this  world,  and  of  the  victory  of  the  better  principle  in  the  soul, 
gained  by  strenuous  human  endeavour  aided  by  the  gnice  of  God. 
In  this  spiritual  warfiire  the  powers  of  good  and  evil  are  arrayed 
against  one  another ;  upon  this  side  the  Lady,  her  brothers  (types  of 
human  helpfulness  weak  in  itself,  and  liable  to  go  astray),  and  the 
supernatural  powers  auxiliar  to  virtue  in  heaven  and  in  earth — the 
Attendant  Spirit  and  the  nymph  Sabrina. 

The  enchanter  Comus  is  son  of  Bacchus  and  Circe,  and  inheritor 
of  twofold  vice.  If  Milton  had  pictured  the  life  of  innocent  mirth  in 
*'  L'Allegro,''  here  was  a  picture  to  set  beside  the  other,  a  vision  of  the 
genius  of  sensual  indulgence.  Yet  Comus  is  inwardly,  not  outwardly 
foul;  no  grim  monster  like  that  which  the  mediaeval  imagination 
conjured  up  to  terrify  the  spirit  and  disgust  the  senses.  The  attempt 
of  sin  upon  the  soul  as  conceived  by  Milton  is  not  the  open  and 
violent  obsession  of  a  brute  power,  but  involves  a  cheat,  an  imposture. 
The  BOoI  is  put  upon  its  trial  through  the  seduction  of  the  senses 
and  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature.  Flattering  lies  entice  the  ears  of 
Eve ;  Christ  is  tried  by  false  visions  of  power  and  glory,  and  benefi- 
cent rale;  Samson  is  defrauded  of  his  strength  by  deceitAil  blandish- 
ment. And  in  like  manner  Comus  must  needs  possess  a  beauty  of 
his  own,  Boch  beauty  as  ensnares  the  eye  untrained  in  the  severe  school 
of  monl  perfection.  Correggio  sought  him  as  a  favourite  model,  but 
not  Michael  Angelo.  He  is  sensitive  to  rich  forms  and  sweet  sounds, 
gtaoeful  in  oratory,  -  possessed,  like  Satan,  of  high  intellect,  but 
intelleet  in  the  service  of  the  senses ;  he  surrounds  himself  with  a 
worid  of  art  which  hdls  the  soxil  into  forgetfulness  of  its  higher 
instincts  and  of  duty ;  his  palace  is  stately,  and  '^  set  out  with  all 
manner  of  cleliciouBness.'' 

Over  against  this  potent  enchanter  stands  the  virginal  figure  of 
ihe  Lady,  who  is  stronger  than  he.  Young  men,  themselves  con- 
aciooB  of  high  powers,  and  who  are  more  truly  acquainted  with 
adndratkm  than  with  love,  find  the  presence  of  strength  in  woman 
invincibly  attractive.  Shakspeare,  in  his  earlier  dramatic  period,  ^ 
delighted  to  represent  such  female  characters  as  Rosalind,  and 
Beatrice,  and  Portia ;  characters  at  once  stronger  and  weaker  than 
his  Imogens  and  Desdemonas, — stronger  because  more  intellectual, 
weaker  because  less  harmoniously  feminine.  Shelley,  who  was  never 
other  than  young,  exhibited  different  types  of  heroic  womanly  nature, 
as  conceived  by  him,  in  Cyntha  of  "  The  Revolt  of  Islam,"  and  in 
Beatrice  Cenci.  Something  of  weakness  belongs  to  the  Lady  of 
Milton,  because  she  is  a  woman,  accustomed  to  the  protection  of 
others,  tenderly  nurtured,  with  a  fair  and  gentle  body ;  but  when  the 
hour  of  trial  comes  she  shows  herself  strong  in  powers  of  judgment 
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and  of  reasoning,  strong  in  hor  spiritual  nature,  in  her  tenacity  of 
moral  truth,  in  her  indignation  against  sin.  Although  alone,  and 
encompassed  hy  evil  and  danger,  she  is  fearless,  and  so  clear-sighted 
that  the  juggling  practice  of  her  antagonist  is  wholly  ineffectual 
against  her.  There  is  much  in  the  Lady  which  resembles  the  jouthful 
Milton  himself — ^he,  the  Lady  of  his  college — and  we  may  well  believe 
that  the  great  debate  concerning  temperance  was  not  altogether 
dramatic  (where,  indeed,  is  Milton  truly  dramatic  ?),  but  was  in  part 
a  record  of  passages  in  the  poet's  own  spiritual  history.  Milt-on 
admired  the  Lady  as  he  admired  the  ideal  which  he  projected  before 
him  of  himself.  She  .is,  indeed,  too  admirable  to  be  an  object  of 
cherishing  love.  We  could  almost  prolong  her  sufferings  to  draw  a 
more  complete  enthusiasm  from  the  sight  of  her  heroic  attitude. 

The  Lady  is  unsubdued,  and  indeed  unsubduable,  because  her  will 
remains  her  cvm,  a  citadel  without  a .  breach ;  but   "  her  corporal 
rind  "  is  manacled,  she  is  set  in  the  enchanted  chair  and  cannot  leave 
it.     Richardson,  an  artist  who  like  Miltou  wrought  in  the  manner 
of  the  idealists,  conceived  a  similar  situation  in  his  Clarissa.     To 
subdue  the  will  of  the  noble  and  beautiful  woman  against  whom  he 
has  set  himself  is  as  much  the  object  of  Lovelace  as  to  gain  possession 
of  her  person.     His  mastery  over  her  outward  fate  grows  steadily 
from   less  to  more,  until  at  length   it  is   absolute;    but  her  true 
personality  (and  Richardson  never  lets  us  forget  this)  remains  remote, 
untouched,  victorious,  and  her  death  itself  is  not  defeat,  but  a  well- 
conducted  retreat  from  this  life  to  a  position  of  greater  security  and 
freedom.     Meanwhile, — to  return  to  ^*  Comus," — ^the  brothers  wander 
in  the  wood.     They  are  alike  in  being  aimless  and  helpless ;  if  they 
are  distinguished  from  one  another,  it  is  only  as  "  First  Brother  " 
and  "  Second  Brother,"  and  by  one  of  the  simple  devices  common  to 
ideal  artists — first  brother  is  a  philosopher  and  full  of  hope  and 
faith ;    second  brother  is  more  apprehensive,   and  less  thoroughly 
grounded  in  ethics  and  metaphysics.     The  deliverance  of  their  sister 
would  be    impossible    but   for   supernatural  interposition,   the   aid 
aTorded  by  the  Attendant  Spirit  from  Jove's  court.     In  other  words. 
Divine  Providence  is  asserted.     Not  without  higher  than  human  aid 
is   the  Lady   rescued,   and  through   the  weakness   of    the   mortal 
instruments  of  divine  grace  but  half  the  intended  work  is  accom- 
plished.    Comus  escapes  bearing  his  magic  wand,  to  deceive  other 
strayers  in  the  wood,  to  work  new  enchantments,  and  swell  his  rout 
of  ugly-headed  followers. 

Little  need  be  said  of  "  Paradise  Ix)st ; "  the  central  idea  is 
obvious.  There  is  again  a  great  contention.  Heaven  and  Hell 
striving  for  the  mastery.  Satan  and  his  angels  are  warring,  first 
tumultuously  and  afterwards  by  crafty  ways,  against  God  and  Messiah, 
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and  the  executors  of  God's  purposes.  Each  of  the  infernal  Thrones 
and  Dominations  is  an  ideal  conception,  the  representative  of  a  single 
living  lust.  Satan  himself  is  the  spirit  of  disobedience,  that  supreme 
sin  of  which  all  other  sins  are  but  modes  ;  he  is  a  will  alienated  from 
6od^  and  proudly  accepting  such  alienation  as  the  law  of  his  nature. 
Man's  virtue  is  placed  upon  its  trial.  Paradise,  so  far  from  being  the  . 
peaceful  garden,  is  the  central  battle-field  of  the  whole  uuiverse. 
Adam  falls^  and  evil  for  a  time  appears  to  have  gained  the  day ;  but 
such  an  appearance  cannot  but  be  fallacious — the  woman  contains 
within  her  the  seed  of  promise,  the  great  Deliverer  who  shall  bruise 
the  serpent's  head.  To  "  assert  eternal  Providence  "  is  the  declared 
intention  of  the  whole  work.  It  closes,  if  in  no  triumphant  strain, 
jret  in  a  spirit  of  serious  confidence  concerning  the  fixture : — 

*'  Some  natural  tears  they  dropp'd,  but  wiped  them  soon  ; 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide : 
They  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way." 

By  the  time  "  Paradise  Lost "  was  written,  Milton  had  known  love 
as  distinct  from  admiration,  the  attraction  not  of  identical  but  of 
complementary  quaUties.  The  novel  delight  of  surrender  to  a 
charm,  the  charm  of  a  being  weaker  and  fairer  than  himself,  had 
been  enough,  and  he  had  not  provided  for  the  difficulties  of  accom- 
modating this  new  self-surrender  to  the  self-maintenance  which  was 
his  natural  and  his  habitual  temper.  Ere  long  the  discovery  was 
made  of  feminine  frailty.  The  Lady  of  "  Comus"  had  been  created 
out  of  elements  which  belonged  to  his  own  character.  Eve  was 
created  out  of  all  that  he  was  not  and  could  not  be.  The  Lady  is 
admirable ;  Eve  is  supremely  desirable.  If  the  Lady  had  been 
seduced  by  the  fraud  of  Comus,  and  had  fallen,  we  should  leave  her 
among  the  monsters,  and  despair  of  goodness ;  but  Eve,  when  she 
has  eaten  the  apple,  is  hardly  less  loveable  than  before,  and  we 
know  that  hardly  any  fall  is  fatal  to  a  character  like  hers,  which 
has  no  inexorable  virtue  ;  it  bends,  but  is  not  broken.  "  Eve  is  a 
kind  of  abstract  woman ;  essentially  a  typical  being ;  an  official 
mother  of  all  living."  She  is  the  Miltonic  conception  of  the  "  eternal 
feminine  "  (das  Ewigweibliche)  in  nature. 

What  passage  in  the  life  of  Christ  would  Milton  select  for  treat- 
ment as  the  subject  of  his  second  epic  ?  Paradise  had  been  for- 
feited by  the  disobedience  of  Adam ;  by  the  perfect  obedience  of 
the  Son  of  God  it  was  recovered.  The  supreme  act  of  submission 
to  his  Father's  will  was  surely  his  obedience  imto  death,  "  even  the 
death  of  the  cross."  **  0  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass 
away  from  me  except  I  drink  it,  Thy  will  be  done."     The  contrast 
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is  absolute  between  such  obedient  fidelity  as  this,  and  the  wil&lness 
and  disloyalty  of  the  first  Adam.  And  when  Christ  had  snflered 
death,  and  despoiled  hell,  and  risen  again,  then  Paradise  was  truly 
and  completely  regained.  Yet  it  is  not  the  passion,  the  death,  and 
the  triumphant  resurrection  of  the  Saviour  which  Milton  deter- 
mined to  render  into  song.  Does  the  reader  not  feel  a  certain  in- 
congruity in  the  appropriating  of  this  name  "  Paradise  Regained " 
to  a  poem  which  feaves  Christ  at  the  outset  of  his  earthljr  career, 
with  his  crown  of  thorns  yet  to  wear,  and  his  cross  to  be  borne  to 
Calvary  ?  Xot  so  did  Milton  feel.  To  him  the  first  complete 
victor}'  over  Satan  was  equivalent  to  the  final  o^'el•throw  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  and  the  restoration  of  the  reign  of  all  good- 
ness. The  great  warfare  was  then  brought  to  an  issue — then,  for 
the  first  time — and  that  issue  was  decisive.  Satan  had  found  one 
mightier  than  he  in  the  Divine  Man.  Now,  obviously,  no  passage  in 
the  life  of  Christ  illustrates  in  such  naked  contrast  the  struggle 
between  the  powers  of  good  and  of  evil  as  the  assault  made  upon 
the  virtue  of  Christ  himself  by  the  arch-enemy.  Victory  in  such  a 
contest  as  that  must  be  ultimate  ^-ictory.  This,  therefore,  naturally 
from  Milton's  point  of  view  became  the  subject  of  ''Paradise 
Regained." 

In  treating  the  history  of  the  temptation  in  the  wildemcss,  the 
genius  of  the  poet  moved  under  peculiar  advantages.  Milton  was 
never  dramatic  in  the  high  sense  of  that  word.  Varjdng,  vital 
movement  of  thought  and  passion  he  was  unable  to  exhibit.  The 
mystery  and  obscurity  of  life  do  not  belong  to  the  characters  created 
by  him.  Each  of  them  is  perfectly  intelligible.  But  Milton 
excelled  in  the  representation  of  characters  in  position,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  discussion  of  a  "  topic "  by  two  characters  who 
occupy  fixed  and  opix)sing  points  of  view.  This  was  not  dialogue ; 
there  is  no  gi^'ing  and  taking  of  ideas,  no  shifting  of  positions,  no 
fluctuant  moods,  no  mobility  of  thought.  It  was  rather  debate,  a 
forensic  pleading,  with  counsel  on  this  side  and  on  that.  It  was  a 
duel^  not  w4th  rapiers  gleaming  imder  and  over  one  another,  and  in 
a  moment's  irregular  strife  changing  hands — ^not  such  a  duel,  but  one 
much  more  deliberate,  the  antagonists  alternately  letting  off*  their 
heavy  charges  of  argument,  and  alternately  awaiting  the  formidable 
reply.  "  Paradise  Regained "  is  a  series  of  such  debates,  which 
remind  us  of  the  scene  between  Comus  and  the  Lady  in  Milton's 
early  poem,  where  ali'eady  the  Miltonic  manner  appears  fully  formed. 

By  obedience  Christ  regains  Paradise.  Loyalty  to  God,  fidelity 
to  the  righteous  Father,  is  the  supreme  excellence  of  his  character ; 
its  strength  is  not  Pagan  self-dependence,  but  Hebrew  self-devotion 
to  the  Eternal  One.     The  consciousness  of  filial  virtue,  of  the  union 
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of  luB  will  with  that  of  the  Father,  supports  him  through  every  trial. 
At  the  same  time  this  obedience,  unlike  that  claimed  from  Adam, 
does  not  lie  in  the  passive  accepting  of  an  arbitrary  rule.  The 
Saviour  is  a  champion  of  God.  He  is  filled,  like  the  ancient  heroes 
of  the  Jewish  race,  with  active  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,*  and  his 
people's  service : — 

"  Victorious  dcods 
Flamod  in  my  heart,  heroic  acte ;  one  while 
To  rescue  Israel  from  the  Roman  yoke ; 
Then  to  subdue  and  quell,  o'er  all  the  earth, 
Brute  violence  and  proud  t>Tannio  pow'r. 
Till  truth  were  freed,  and  equity  restored.'* 

He  is  a  worthy  leader  of  mankind  in  the  great  warfare  against  sin 
and  death,  greater  in  his  virtue  than  Adam  could  possibly  have  been, 
because  the  virtue  of  Christ  is  generous  and  aspiring,  not  mere 
obedience  for  obedience'  sake.  Such  an  antagonist  no  power  of  evil 
could  withstand. .  Satan  is  not  only  foiled,  but  crushingly  defeated. 
The  purpose  and  the  promise  of  God  are  fulfilled.  As  the  poem 
closes  we  hear  the  anthems  of  angelic  quires  sung  for  the  victor}^  of 
the  righteous  cause. 

"  Samson  Agonistes  "  remains  to  be  briefly  studied.  Once  again 
there  ii^'the  antagonism  of  good  and  evil.  God,  the  people  of  God, 
and  their  afflicted  chieftain  arc  set  over  against  Dagon,  his  impious 
crew  of  worshippers,  the  enchantress  Dalila,  and  the  champion  of 
the  Philistines,  the  giant  Harapha.  It  is  apparently  an  unequal 
warfiire.     Samson  is  blind — 

"  Aflk  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
Eyeless  in  Gaza  at  the  mill  with  Blaves  " — 

and  his  nation  is  likewise  in  bondage.  God's  order  seems  to  be  reversed. 
It  is  the  hour  of  Dagon's  triumph.  Worst  of  all  it  was  by  the 
moral  weakness  of  their  leader  that  the  people  of  Israel  had  fiillen. 
But  Adam  had  sinned  and  was  an  exile  from  Paradise,  and  yet  God's 
order  stood.  Christ  was  in  the  wilderness  in  his  humiliation,  cold 
and  hungry,  drenched  with  rain,  environed  by  the  powers  of  hell. 
The  Lady  sat  enthralled  by  the  spells  of  her  deadly  enemy,  alone  in 
the  midst  of  a  rout  of  unclean  creatures,  and  yet  deliverance  had  been 
wrought.  And  now  the  chosen  nation,  God's  representative  among 
the  peoples,  was  but  tried  and  afflicted  for  a  time.  A  sudden  and 
awful  victory  is  achieved  on  their  behalf.  And  once  again  the  choral 
song  which  ends  the  tragedy  is  a  confession  of  a  divine  order  of 
things,  an  assertion  of  eternal  Providence  : — 

'^  AU  is  best,  though  we  oft  doubt 
What  th*  unsearchable  dispose 
Of  highest  Wisdom  brings  about, 
And  eTer  best  found  in  tixe  close." 
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What  is  Samson  ?  Ho  is  the  man  gifted  with  divine  strength ;  one 
who  is  great  by  the  grace  of  God,  yet  a  mortal,  and  therefore  liable 
to  Ml.  As  Milton's  first  important  dramatic  conception,  the  Lady, 
is  wrought  out  of  materials  supplied  from  his  own  character  and  inner 
experience,  so  is  this,  the  last.  But  as  the  beautiful  youth,  a  poet 
more  than  a  fighter,  full  of  noble  hopes  and  unrealized  aspirations, 
differed  from  the  aged  man  who  had  warred  a  good  warfare,  who 
had  known  disappointment  and  defeat,  and  now  was  fallen  on  evil 
days,  so  widely  does  Samson  differ  from  Milton's  first  glad  ideal. 
The  transformation  is  a  strange  one,  and  yet  we  recognise  the  one 
same  personality.  Samson's  manner  of  self-contemplation  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  Milton.  He  lovos  to  present  to  his  own  imagination 
the  glory  of  his  strength,  the  greatness  of  his  past  achievements,  and 
his  present  afflicted  state.  This  strength  which  he  possesses  he  looks 
upon  as  Milton  from  his  early  years  was  accustomed  to  look  upon 
his  o^Ti  extraordinary  powers — as  something  entrusted  to  him,  of 
which  he  must  render  an  accoimt.  It  is  his  sorrow  that  such  a  noble 
gift  should  be  compelled  to  base  uses,  and  be  made  the  gaze  and 
scorn  of  his  enemies.  But  no  suffering  is  so  cruel  as  the  memory  of 
his  folly.  Had  Milton  ever  been  betrayed  into  such  weakness  as 
that  of  Samson  (Milton  never  was),  he  would  have  felt  precisely  as 
Samson  feels.  The  single  fall  is  fatal  and  irrecoverable.  He  is  not 
one  of  those  who,  imder  the  influence  of  time,  and  the  worlds  and 
changing  action,  can  slip  back  into  his  self-respect.  Being  despic- 
able once,  he  must  be  always  despicable.  The  thought  of  an 
honourable  death,  self-inflicted,  yet  not  criminal  nor  weakly  sought, 
must  have  been  the  one  partial  assuagement  of  his  grief  that  ever 
came  to  him.  In  this  death  which  befalls  Samson  there  is  something 
deeper  than  poetical  justice.  It  brings  peace  and  consolation,  and 
"calm  of  mind,  all  passion  spent,"  as  nothing  else  could.  It  is  the 
witness  of  God  to  the  faithfulness,  through  all  weakness  and  folly, 
of  his  champion. 

Harapha,  the  Philistine  giant,  is  so  unmistakably  contrasted  with 
Samson,  that  it  is  impossible  to  miss  Milton's  intention.  Samson  is 
the  man  gifted  with  divine  strength ;  Harapha  is  the  type  of  the 
fleshly  strength  of  this  world,  insolent  and  brutal.  He  is  the  force 
which  Clirist  in  his  ardent  youth  burned  to  subdue  over  all  the 
earth, — 

"  Brute  violence  and  proud  tyrannic  power." 

It  was  Harapha  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  who  insulted  the 
bodies  of  Cromwell  and  Ircton  and  Bradshaw.  It  is  Harapha  who 
still  rules  wherever  material  power  is  dissociated  from  moral  and 
spiritual.    He  is  boastful,  pitiless,  vulgar,  and,  with  all  his  insolence, 
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in  the  presence  of  divine  strength  he  is  a  coward.  Let  the 
Choras  interpret  for  us  the  significance  of  the  meeting  of  the  two 
champions : — 

•*  Oh,  how  comely  it  is  and  how  reviving 
To  the  epirits  of  just  men  long  opprest  I 
When  God  into  the  hands  of  their  deliverer 
Puts  invincible  might 

To  quell  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  th'  oppressor, 
The  brute  and  bolst'rous  force  of  violent  men 
Hardy  and  industrious  to  support 
Tyrannic  power,  but  raging  to  pursue 
The  righteous  and  all  such  as  honour  truth ; 
He  all  their  ammunition 
And  feats  of  war  defeats, 
With  plain  heroic  magnitude  of  mind 
And  celestial  vigour  arm*d." 

The  brute  violence  of  the  flesh  has  for  its  appropriate  ally  the 
deceitful  beauty  of  the  flesh,  full  of  vanity,  and  lust,  and  cruelty. 
Such  beauty  has  now  lost  all  its  fascination  for  Samson.  Even 
Harapha  is  less  intolerable  than  Dalila — "  Out,  out,  hyajna  !  "  The 
Lady  of  "  Comus  '*  was  created  out  of  all  that  Milton  conceived  as 
admirable  ;  Eve  out  of  all  in  woman  that  is  desirable ;  DaHla  out  of 
all  that  is  detestable.  Her  feminine  curiosity,  her  feminine  love  of 
dress — she  comes  towards  the  blind  prisoner  "  with  all  her  bravery 
on** — ^her  fleshly  desire,  her  incapacity  for  any  noble  thought,  her 
feigned  reUgion,  her  honeyed  words  implying  the  weakness  and 
fatuity  of  hiTn  whom  she  addresses,  her  wifely  treachery  and  hard- 
heartedness,  make  up  a  personality  which,  above  all  others,  must 
have  been  hateful  to  MUton.  Shakspeare  would  have  smiled,  and 
secretly  accepted  the  enchantress  as  a  fruitful  subject  of  study. 
Milton  brings  her  upon  the  scene  only  to  expose  her,  and  drive  her 
away  with  most  genuine  indignation.  The  Lady,  Eve,  Dalila — these 
are  the  women  of  Milton ;  each  a  great  ideal  figure,  one  dedicated  to 
admiration,  one  to  love,  and  the  last  to  loathing. 

We  have  now  gone  the  round  of  Milton's  poetical  works.  A 
line  will  recapitulate  the  substance  of  this  essay.  Milton  works 
from  the  starting-point  of  an  idea,  and  two  such  ideas  brought 
into  being  what  he  accomplished  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist.  His 
prose  works,  the  outcome  of  his  life  of  public  action,  have  for  their 
ideal  centre  a  conception  of  human  liberty.  His  poetical  works,  the 
outcome  of  his  inner  life,  his  life  of  artistic  contemplation,  are 
various  renderings  of  one  dominant  idea — that  the  struggle  for 
mastery  between  good  and  c^'il  is  the  prime  fact  of  life ;  and  that 
a  final  victory  of  the  righteous  cause  is  assured  by  the  existence  of 
a  divine  order  of  the  universe,  which  Milton  knew  by  the  name  of 
"  Providence.'* 


[Edward  Dowden. 
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EVERY  one  who  has  been  oven  moderately  acquainted  witli  the 
progress  of  othnology  must  hare  been  growingly  persuaded 
that  its  inyeBtigationa  ^cre  destined  to  bring  out  results  of  deep 
interest  to  the  mental  philosopher.  On  the  other  hand,  philosophy 
itself  seems  to  have  realised,  that  the  facts  of  savage  life  might 
come  to  bear  closely  on  many  of  the  psychological  questions  disputed 
in  the  schools.  Abundant  evidence  of  this  may  be  gathered  from 
philosophical  writings  of  note,  and  specially  from  those  which  deal 
with  theories  of  moral  distinctions.  The  steady  increase  of  materials 
has,  of  late  years,  been  bringing  us  towards  a  position  where  a  survey 
might  be  made  with  at  least  an  approach  to  a  world-wide  induction. 
Wo  are  now  far  iuadvanceof  the  period  when  fragmentary  references 
to  savage  life  to  be  found  in  philosophic  works,  such,  for  example, 
08  those  in  Locke's  Essay,  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Our 
acquaintance  with  remote  tribes  is  now  so  vastly  extended,  that 
we  are  completaiy  delivered  from  a  large  number  of  misapprehensions 
which,  tin  recently,  rested  on  seemingly  good  authority.  With  the 
published  observations  of  such  travellers  as  Baker,  Burton,  Living- 
stone, Palgrave,  Speke,  and  Wallace,  and  of  such  missionaries  as  Ellis, 
Moffat,  Williams,  Turner,  and  a  whole  host  of  competent  witnesses, 
we  are  in  a  position  more  favourable  than  ever  before  for  carrying 
out  a  careful  induction.  And  when,  to  the  accumulated  records 
of  travel  and  missionary  labour,  we  add  the  investigations  of  auch 
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ethnologists  as  Lubbock,  Tylor,  and  M'Lennan,  in  our  own  country, 
and  researcbes  into  the  AUgemeine  Culturwissenschaft,  which  Ger- 
many has  supplied,  we  are  plainly  reaching  the  point — if  we  have 
not  actually  reached  it — when  philosophy  must  avail  itself  of  the 
materials  so  lavisUy  provided. 

The  task  of  pronouncing  on  the  philosophical  significance  of  these 
materials,  perplexing  and  delicate  enough  in  any  circumstances,  has 
been  greatly  simplified  by  the  publication  in  course  of  this  year  of  the 
new  work  of  Mr.  Edward  B.  Tylor,  an  author  already  so  well  known 
by  his  previous  treatise,  entitled  "  Eesearches  into  the  Early  History  of 
Mankind/'  This  new  work,  bearing  the  title  of  "  Primitive  Culture,'* 
is  by  far  the  most  important  contribution  which  the  British  press 
has  yet  given  to  the  departments  of  anthropology  and  ethnology.  It 
embraces  "  researches  into  the  development  of  mythology,  philosophy, 
religion,  art,  and  custom,"  and  gathers  into  one  work  a  vast  store  of 
information,  with  ample  reference  to  authorities,  such  as  never 
before  was  within  the  reach  of  inquirers.  Whatever  estimate  may 
be  formed  of  Mr.  Tyler's  theories,  he  is  entitled  to  very  high  honour 
for  the  extent  of  his  range  of  inquiry,  for  thoroughness  of  investiga- 
tion, and  for  caution  in  reaching  conclusions.  Mr.  Tylor  upholds 
the  theory  of  progression,  and  many  of  his  arguments  are  coloured 
somewhat  by  his  theoretic  predilections,  but  too  much  praise  cannot 
be  awarded  for  his  painstaking  endeavours  to  elucidate  the  facts. 

The  first  difGiculty  belonging  to  the  question  is  that  of  ascertaining 
the  facts  accurately  and  fully.  There  is  obviously  more  credit 
attaching  to  those  who  have  been  long  resident  in  a  district  than  to 
those  who  have  done  nothing  more  than  make  a  hurried  visit.  And 
still  more  importance  is  to  be  assigned  to  critical  acquaintance  with 
the  language  of  the  natives,  without  which  no  sure  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  statements  affecting  their  convictions.  For  these  reasons, 
special  weight  needs  to  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  missionaries, 
governors,  and  civil  commissioners,  as  witnesses  who  are  likely  to 
have  had  fuller  opportunity  for  ascertaining  facts  than  travellers 
could  possibly  have. 

But  a  second  and  still  more  serious  difficulty  is  connected  with  the 
interpretation  of  native  convictions  and  practices.  We  need  to  ascer- 
tain not  only  what  are  the  beliefs  and  practices  prevailing  among 
savage  or  barbarian  tribes,  but  also  the  most  probable  explanations  of 
these.  We  must  seek  to  reach  a  theory  of  their  theories, — a  reason- 
able explanation  of  their  common  acceptance  of  peculiar  systems  of 
belief.  It  is  at  this  point  we  come  upon  the  philosophical  problem 
involved.  And  here  we  are  most  dependent  on  the  aid  of  ethnolo- 
gists, who  have  made  it  their  special  work  to  compare  together  all 
varieties  of  savage  thought,  and  subject  them  to  criticism.  The  task 
they  undertake  is  one  of  peculiar  difficultv.     They  must  compare  all 
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known  examples  of  uncivilized  or  half-civilized  life,  in  order  to  form 
some  general  theory  of  the  present  condition  of  the  human  race,  such  as 
may  afford  a  key  to  the  human  histoiy.  In  view  of  the  vast  field  of 
observation,  and  the  very  puzzling  questions  to  be  settled,  one  cannot 
wonder  if  those  occupied  with  ethnological  inquiry  express  serious 
misgivings  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  results  hitherto  attained.  Even 
Mr.  Tylor  admits  this  in  the  most  decided  manner.  He  says :  "  A 
combined  intellectual  and  moral  measure  of  human  condition  is  an 
instrument  which  no  student  has  as  yet  learned  properly  to  handle.'* 
(i.  25.)  Such  an  admission  from  one  who  is  certainly  among  the  most 
competent  authorities  on  the  subject  is  sufficient  to  induce  caution  in 
our  reasonings. 

The  great  question  between  ethnologists  themselves  is,  whether  the 
condition  of  savage  tribes  is  to  be  accoimted  for  by  a   theory  of 
degradation  from  a  higher  level,  or  whether  the  condition  of  civilised 
nations  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  theory  of  progression  from  a  low 
level.     And  between  these  rival  theories  stands  the  perplexing  ques- 
tion as  to  the  original  condition  of  the  race.     Between  the  contend- 
ing theories  I  shall  not  attempt  to  adjudicate.      I  greatly  doubt 
whether  ethnology  can  bring  us  at  all  near  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  question  as  to  man's  original  condition.     But,  looking  at  things 
as  they  are,  it  seems  quite  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  very  wide- 
spread evidence  both  of  deterioration  and  of  progression.     In  fact, 
there  can  be  no  adequate  theory  which  does  not  allow  for  the  continual 
presence  of  both.     Nevertheless,  if  wo  contemplate  human  history  on 
a  wide  scale,  there  appears  to  be  little  reason  to  hesitate  as  to  the 
evidence  that  progression  is  the  primary  or  ruling  principle.     That 
"culture  must  bo  gained,"  is  a  self-evident  truth,  whether  individual 
or  national  life  be  contemplated.     And  what  is  gained  can  be  pre- 
served.    Men  arc  not  so  completely  independent  that  each  man's 
acquirements  are  entombed  with  his  body.     The  present  inherits  a 
legacy  from  the  past.     There  is  a  continuity  in  human  acquirements 
—there  is  influence  for  a  man's  thought  after  he  himself  has  gone 
from  the  scene— application  for  serviceable  inventions,  long  after  the 
inventors  have  been  forgotten.     To  use  a  favourite  term  with  Mr. 
Tylor,  there  is  a  "  mrcimi:'  not  only  of  the  superstitions,  but  also  of 
the  discoveries  made  amongst  a  people. 

While,  then,  it  may  safely  be  admitted  that  progression  is  the 
governing  principle  in  human  history,  some  care  needs  to  be  taken  m 
?he  references  made  to  the  starting  point.  To  say  that  the  starting 
point  was  ''a  low  original  conditionr*  is  not  only  an  unwarranted 
assertion,  as  unproved,  but  is  apt  to  be  misleading  on  account  of  its 
ambiguity.  Low  civilization  and  low  morality  are  not  identical.  iHey 
are  not  even  necessarily  related  to  each  other ;  for  it  is  possible  that 

♦  Tylor,  i.  32. 
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there  may  be"a  high  morality  with  a  low  type  of  civilization.  Modern 
examples  we  have  of  this,  such  as  the  description  of  the  Dyaks  of 
Borneo  given  by  Alfred  R.  Wallace  in  his  "  Malay  Archipelago." 
They  are  a  people  who  have  "  passed  beyond  the  first  stage  of  savage 
life  in  which  the  struggle  for  existence  absorbs  the  whole  faculties/'* 
and  Mr.  Wallace  says,  "  they  are  truthful  and  honest  to  a  remarkable 
degree ;  "f  and,  except  in  war,  "  crimes  of  violence  ....  are  almost 
unknown."J  With  such  an  example  as  this  before  us,  it  must  be 
obvious  how  careful  we  need  to  be,  in  order  to  guard  ourselves  against 
hasty  generalizations,  specially  such  as  would  involve  morality  and 
civilization  in  necessary  relationship,  as  if  the  degree  of  the  one 
might  be  accepted  as  evidence  as  to  the  degree  of  the  other. 

Suppose,  then,  that  with  these  explanations  wo  accept  the  pro- 
gressive theory,  as  embodying  the  governing  law  of  human  history, 
though  not  the  only  law  which  has  determined  its  course,  what  does 
the  progressive  principle  imply  ?  It  amounts  to  this,  that  the  human 
family  is  capable  of  self-improvement ;  that  it  is  possessed  of  powers, 
in  the  exercise  of  which  the  comforts  of  individual  and  social  life  can 
be  steadily  increased,  intellectual  development  can  be  advanced,  and 
also,  though  less  uniformly  and  certainly,  moral  elevation  secured. 
I  here  throw  out  of  account  the  question  as  to  the  original  condition 
of  man,  and  I  seek  only  to  ascertain  what  is  at  the  basis  of  a  pro- 
gressive theory  of  human  history.  If,  then,  the  statement  just  given 
as  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  progressive  theory  be  accurate,  it  is 
obvious  that  its  whole  strength  rests  upon  the  capabilities  of  man  as 
a  rational  being.  I  refrain  from  complicating  the  question  at  this 
stage,  by  adding  the  moral  to  the  rational.  At  the  very  least,  it  is 
as  a  rational  being  that  man  is  capable  of  a  history  so  different  from 
all  other  forms  of  animate  being  in  the  world,  and  which  finds  its 
explanation  in  a  theory  of  progression.  It  is  by  the  power  of  thought 
that  men  are  capable  of  contrivances  for  increased  comfort  and  wider 
use  of  the  resources  of  nature ;  it  is  by  power  of  thought  that  they 
are  able  to  bring  their  lower  nature  into  subjection,  and  raise  the 
standard  of  culture  for  the  higher  nature ;  and,  to  whatever  theory 
of  ethics  a  man  lean,  it  is  still  uniformly  admitted  that  reason  guides 
him  to  the  practice  of  morality.  Looking  now  at  the  progressive 
theory  in  this  light,  how  does  it  apply  to  the  different  stages  of 
savage  and  barbaric  life  ?  It  clearly  involves  the  position  that  there 
is  a  logical  consistency  in  human  thought  even  in  its  lowest  types. 
Allowing  for  tradition  and  custom,  and  for  the  superstition  which  is 
incident  to  a  state  of  ignorance,  there  is  a  coherence  in  the  system  of 
beliefs,  laws,  and  sacred  rites,  such  as  makes  the  system  assume  the 
appearance  of  a  consistent  unity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  by  whom 
it  is  accepted.     And  as  knowledge  increases  and  thought  becomes 

•  Mai.  At.,  L  139.  t  Ibid.  J  i.  140. 
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more  searching,  this  principle  of  logical  consistency  continues  to 
assert  itself,  pressing  the  people  forward  along  the  highway  of 
civilization  and  culture.  Widening  and  deepening  thought  supplies 
the  condition  of  all  human  progress.  If,  for  example,  a  belief  in 
spirit-life  may  develop  into  a  belief  in  future  life  of  the  soid,  and  that 
into  a  whole  religious  system,  this  is  a  development  under  the  con- 
straining influence  of  logical  consistency.  And  so  it  is  everywhere^ 
whether  you  deal  with  the  social,  intellectual,  or  religious  condition 
of  the  people. 

Since,  therefore,  ethnological  inquiry  cannot  restrict  itself  to  the 
lower  levels  of  material  progress,  but  must  contemplate  the  higher 
ranges  of  moral  and  religious  life ;  and  since,  in  doing  so,  it  mast 
construct  a  theory  of  that  which  is  characteristic  of  man,  as  illustrated 
by  numerous  examples,  it  comes  necessarily  into  contact  with  philo- 
sophical inquiry.  AVith  what  apparent  results  it  has  been  at  work 
in  ethical  questions  I  desire  now  briefly  to  indicate.  The  question  is 
this.  What  light  has  it  thrown  on  the  essential  features  of  man's 
moral  nature — so  far  as  observation  of  the  lowest  types  of  human 
nature  may  be  supposed  to  throw  light  on  what  is  essential  ?  And 
how  far  does  this  light  fall,  still  more  widely  and  remotely,  on 
philosophical  theories  of  man's  moral  nature  ?  In  connection  with 
these  questions  there  arc  two  points  specially  prominent  in  the  stores 
of  literature  bearing  on  savage  life,  and  to  these  I  shall  restrict 
attention  at  present.  I  refer  to  the  illustration  of  ethical  conceptions, 
1st,  in  laic  and  morals;  2nd,  in  prevailing  views  as  to  a  future  state. 
The  first  and  widest  matter  of  interest  is  the  facts,  and  the  narrower 
and  more  difficult  question  is  the  legitimate  and  philosophical  interpre- 
tation of  the  facts.  We  need  first  to  ascertain  what  are  the  opinions 
and  practices  found  among  savages,  and  then  what  is  "  the  hereditary 
standing  of  each  opinion  and  practice,*'*  and  how  far  it  bears  upon 
the  philosophical  question,  which  is  distinct  from  the  antiquarian. 

I.  Ethical  conceptions  discovei'ed  in  law  and  practice  among  savage 
tribes.  Law  and  practice  may  be  taken  together,  on  account  of  the 
close  relation  existing  between  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  practice  gives  much  wider  testimony  than  law, 
as  morals  outstretch  the  boundary  of  legal  enactment.  Men  do  not 
in  any  case  legally  enforce  all  that  they  regard  as  morally  right ;  but 
they  do  enforce  what  they  on  some  ground  or  other  regard  as  right 
in  some  sense. 

That  men  even  in  the  lowest  stage  of  savage  life  do  distinguish 
between  what  they  regard  as  right,  and  what  they  account  as  wrong, 
may  be  held  as  proved  from  the  consideration  that  all  tribes  have 
some  form  of  government,  with  laws  which  are  enforced  by  regulated 
punishments  for  those  who  transgress.     Our  difficulties  begin,  how- 
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ever^  when  we  attempt  to  reach  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  conceptions  of  savages  as  to  good  and  evil.  !N^o  doubt, 
laws  often  exist,  and  continue  to  be  enforced,  on  other  than  ethical 
grounds,  which  laws,  nevertheless,  are  vindicated  as  just  and  right. 
We  need,  therefore,  to  penetrate  to  the  substratum  of  thought  which 
approves  and  sustains  the  laws  or  practices  which  prevail  in  any 
coimtry.  It  is  indeed  very  difficult,  by  any  form  of  questioning,  to 
discover  with  certainty  the  fundamental  convictions  of  the  people. 
The  utmost  care  is,  therefore,  needed  to  guard  against  hasty  con- 
clusions, based  upon  single  utterances.  Take,  for  example,  the  reply 
of  the  Pawnee  chief  to  the  question,  "  Who  are  the  good  P  '*  The 
answer  was — "The  good  are  good  warriors  and  hunters.^'  From 
such  an  answer  it  might  be  inferred  that  this  man  made  no  account 
of  moral  distinctions,  and  indeed  the  author  who  records  it  says  this 
would  also  be  the  opinion  of  a  roolfy  if  he  could  express  it.*  Yet 
the  notions  of  the  Pawnee  chief  and  the  impulses  of  the  wolf  would 
be  very  different,  even  if  both  were  gifted  with  expression,  and  said 
exactly  the  same  thing.  Fighting  and  himting  are  the  two  out-' 
standing  engagements  of  the  savage.  In  these  are  seen  all  the  good 
qualitieB  of  a. man — ^his  bravery,  his  patience,  his  endurance,  his 
industry,  his  defence  of  those  depending  upon  him,  and  his  provision 
for  their  wants.  In  all  this  there  is  great  room  for  knowledge  of  moral 
qualities,  and  probably  the  most  decided  test  of  its  existence  among 
savage  races.  It  is  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Tylor 
says  in  this  connection,  "If  experience  has  led  societies  of  savage 
men  to  fix  on  certain  qualities,  such  as  courage,  skill,  and  industry,  as 
being  virtues,  then  many  moralists  will  say  that  such  a  theory  is  not 
only  ethical,  but  lying  at  the  very  foundation  of  ethics.^'t  That  is 
to  say,  if  even  the  savage  recognises  that  such  qualities  as  courage, 
endurance,  and  defence  of  his  wife  and  children,  are  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  his  nature,  while  the  opposite  qualities  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  him ;  that  others  warrantably  expect  these  qualities,  and  with 
equal  warrant  condemn  him  if  he  play  the  coward  and  leave  his 
family  exposed  to  danger,  while  he  provides  for  his  own  safety — there 
is  a  clear  recognition  of  moral  distinctions.  No  doubt  there  may  be 
at  the  same  time  the  most  horrid  cruelty  to  enemies,  and  the  most 
fiendish  delight  in  bloodshed.  Savages  are  savage  in  their  life,  and 
we  turn  our  attention  to  them  now,  not  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
high  type  of  moral  excellence,  but  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  darkness  and  vice,  there  be  any 
recognition  that  virtue  is  virtue,  and  vice  is  vice.  We  are  seeking 
for  some  traces  of  knowledge^  not  for  evidence  of  motive  power  sufficient 
to  secure  action  in  accordance  with  it.  We  do  not  even  seek  for 
adequcUe  knorvledge,  but  only  for  such  as  may  be  applicable  to  the 
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circumstances  in  whicli  savage  men  are  placed,  for  this  is  all  that 
even  an  intuitional  theory  of  morals  would  lead  us  to  expect.  And 
so  far  is  this  knowledge  from  being  absent,  that  Mr.  Tylor  says  even 
of  those  races  who  are  so  low  that  their  religion  has  little  in  it 
representative  of  the  moral  element — "It  is  not  that  these  races 
have -no  moral  sense,  or  no  moral  standard,  for  both  are  strongly 
marked  among  them,  if  not  in  formal  precept,  at  least  in  that  tra- 
ditional consensus  of  society  which  we  call  public  opinion,  according 
to  which  certain  actions  are  held  to  be  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong/'  * 

Not  only  from  common  opinion  among  savage  tribes,  but  still 
more  definitely  from  the  laws  enforced  among  them,  do  we  find  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong.  And  as  these 
laws  upheld  by  common  consent  very  frequently  apply  to  a  form 
of  vice  common  among  the  people,  they  discover  very  plainly  a 
substratum  of  ethical  thought  which  continues  to  exist  in  the  mind 
even  of  those  who  constantly  seek  opportunity  for  violating  the  law. 
Take,  for  example,  the  "  Compendium  of  Kaffir  Laws  and  Customs,*' 
published  by  Colonel  M'Lean,  C.B.j  long  Chief  Commissioner  in 
British  Kaffraria.  The  Kaffir  tendency  of  stealing  cattle  is  well 
known,  and  the  practice  may  be  said  to  be  common  to  all  the  tribes. 
And  yet,  so  far  from  its  being  a  sanctioned  practice,  the  Kaffir  laws 
on  theft  are  decided,  and  strictly  enforced,  and  they  are  such  in  their 
nature  as  to  afibrd  a  curious  example  of  toleration  for  lawlessness, 
and  at  the  same  time  punishment  of  dishonesty.  '*  Seizing  property 
by  force  on  the  plea  of  retaliation,  ...  or  under  any  other  pretence 
whatever,  does  not  come  under  the  head  of  stealing.''  f  Yet  "  in  all 
cases  of  theft  of  live-stock,  the  law  allows  a  fine  of  ten  for  one."  J 
Again,  "  concealing  a  theft  is  no  crime,*'  showing  how  slight  anxiety 
they  have  to  make  execution  of  the  law  easy;  but  ''assisting  to 
commit  a  theft"  is  a  crime  punishable  at  law. §  The  Kaffirs  are  a 
people  not  in  the  lowest  stages  of  savage  life,  yet  they  are  far  removed 
from  civilization ;  and  though  they  are  a  people  continually  in  the 
habit  of  stealing,  and  obviously,  by  the  structure  of  their  laws,  desire 
to  leave  soiiie  scope  for  their  favourite  indulgence  of  "  cattle-lifting," 
such  is  their  regard  for  justice  as  the  final  resort,  that  they  affiirm 
crime  to  be  a  theft,  and  impose  heavy  penalties  on  those  who  are 
found  guilty. 

Looking  across  the  records  of  savage  life,  and  considering  the 
circumstances  in  which  many  races  exist,  the  marvel  is  that  in  the 
midst  of  deep  moral  degradation,  there  should  be  such  evidence 
of  a  substratum  of  thought  which  bears  witness  to  the  recognised 
sacredness  of  moral  distinctions.  In  multitudes  of  cases  it  is  obvious 
that  the  people  give  themselves  little  concern  with  the  reasons  of 
things,   and   are   content   to  acquiesce  in  the  hereditajry  claim  of 
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existmg  laws.  Nevertheless,  where  these  laws  clash  effectually  with 
the  known  tendencies  of  the  people,  the  unreasoned  consent  to  the 
enforcement  of  justice,  even  in  a  rude  form,  bears  witness  to  a  power 
in  man  which  is  stronger  than  inclination,  and  passion,  and  all  the 
forcesjof  vice.  Long  before  men  begin  to  philosophize,  they  see 
dearly  the  need  for  bowing  before  moral  obligations.  Mr.  Tylor 
singularly  reverses  this  order,  and  affirms  "  that  doctrines  which  in 
the  lower  culture  are  philosophical,  tend  in  the  higher  to  become 
ethical" *  To  speak  of  philosophy  as  one  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  lowest  order  of  savages  is  something  new — ^placing  a  wider  chasm 
between  the  lowest  type  of  man  and  the  highest  of  the  inferior 
animals  than  current  theories  in  other  departments  of  science  are 
disposed  to  allow ;  but  we  fear  the  accomplishment  is  more  imaginary 
than  real.  Ignorant  conjectures  as  to  the  processes  of  nature,  rude 
theories  connecting  such  conjectures  together,  and  the  wildest  m}rths 
created  by  the  savage's  love  of  the  wonderful,  all  sanctioned  by  the 
traditional  respect  of  the  tribe,  cannot  be  dignified  with  the  name 
of  philosophy.  And  while  I  think  Mr.  Tylor,  without  entering  into 
the  theoretic  difficulties  of  the  question,  gives  us  evidence  of  the 
recognition  of  moral  distinctions  even  amongst  the  lowest  savages, 
it  must  be  observed,  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  that  an 
unreasoned  morality  is  a  morality  without  a  philosophy,  bearing 
witness  to  a  recognition  of  moral  distinctions  as  natural  to  man. 
Whereas,  if  a  progressive  theory  have  any  truth  in  it,  making  an 
increased  exercise  of  reason  the  necessary  condition  of  human  culture, 
a  reasoned  system  of  conviction  in  any  department  must  always  be 
a  later  attainment. 

I  pass  on  now  to  the  second  division  of  the  subject,  namely,  the 
views  of  savage  tribes  as  to  a  futurfe  state,  which,  as  concerned  with 
a  region  of  thought  more  removed  from  the  sway  of  passion  and 
custom,  though  not  of  superstition,  seems  to  me  in  some  respects  a 
more  reliable  source  of  evidence  as  to  the  degree  in  which  ethical 
conceptions  exist  in  the  lowest  levels  of  human  life. 

IL  Conceptions  of  satage  races  as  to  a  future  state. 

In  dealing  with  this  part  of  the  subject  it  is  impossible  to  embrace 
the  views  of  savage  tribes  as  to  the  Deity  or  their  systems  of  religion. 
These  I  must  be  content  to  leave  untouched,  in  order  to  give  some 
fair  degree  of  attention  to  what  is  involved  in  their  prospects  as  to  a 
future  state  of  existence. 

Whether  there  are  any  tribes  altogether  destitute  of  the  conception 
of  a  future  state  seems  exceedingly  doubtful,  many  of  the  instances 
in  which  this  was  supposed  to  be  the  case  having  now  been  turned 
over  to  swell  the  vast  multitude  of  examples  of  the  contrary.  On 
this  point  it  seems  enough  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Tylor.     He 
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says  :  "  There  may  well  have  been,  and  there  may  still  be,  low  races 
destitute  of  any  belief  in  a  futiire  state.  Nevertheless,  pradent 
ethnographers  must  often  doubt  accounts  of  such,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  savage  who  declares  that  the  dead  live  no  more,  may  merely  mean 
to  say  that  they  are  dead,"  * — that  is,  that  they  live  no  more  among 
their  friends  here.  For  example,  the  East  Africans  say  their  dead 
"  are  ended,"  and  the  Zulus  say  that  they  "  rise  no  more,"  yet  both, 
it  is  now  proved,  firmly  believe  in  the  continued  existence  of  the 
spirits  of  their  ancestors.  In  another  passage  Mr.  Tylor  says :  **  So 
&r  as  I  can  judge  from  the  immense  mass  of  accessible  evidence, 
we  have  to  admit  that  the  belief  in  spiritual  beings  appears  among 
all  low  races  with  whom  we  have  attained  to  thoroughly  intimate 

acquaintance."! 

At  the  basis  of  savage  belief  concerning  a  future  state  there  seemB 

to  lie  the  conviction  of  a  spiritual  nature  belonging  to  man.     The 
savage  seems  generally  to  hold  that  his  true  personality  is  superior 
to  the  ravages  of  death.     Thus  when  the  Tongans  were  explaining  to 
a  European  their  belief  in  the  continued  existence  of  those  who  had 
died,  one  of  them  took  hold  of  the  stranger,  and  said,  "  This  will  die, 
but  the  life  that  is  within  you  will  never  die ;  "{  and  Bemau  narrates 
that  the  Macusi  Indians  of  Guiana  say,  "  that  although  the  body  will 
decay,  *  the  man  in  our  eyes '  will   not  die,  but  wander  about.  "§ 
Some  trace  of  this  belief  there  seems  to  be  in  all  theories  of  another 
state  o£  existence.     In  some  cases  it  is  modified  by  a  belief  that  only 
some  enter  into  the  blessed  state  beyond,  while  others  perish  alto- 
gether, either  at  death  or  beyond  it — a  theory  of  annihilation  instead 
of  continuity  of  punishment,  or  at  least  of  suffering.     With  this 
conviction  as  to  the  separate  existence  of  souls,  spirits,  ghosts,  or 
shades,  there  comes  great  variety  of  description  as  to  the  place  of 
their  abode.     In  many  cases  the  spirits  are  supposed  to  haunt  the 
familiar  scenes  of  former  days,  and  need  to  be  driven  away.     For 
instance,  the  Bodo  of  North-eaat  India,   on  the  funeral  day  of  a 
friend,  take  with  them  to  the  grave  the  usual  portion  of  food  and 
drink  for  the  deceased,  and,  addressing  him  while  they  present  the 
repast,  they  say:   "Take  and  cat;  heretofore  you  have  eaten  and 
drunk  with  us,  you  can  do  so  no  more ;  you  were  one  of  us,  you  can 
be  so  no  longer ;  wc  come  no  more  to  you,  come  you  not  to  ns.'*  || 
The  Naga  tribes  of  Assam,  on  the  contrary,  invite  their  dead  to  come 
home  again,  telling  them  that  their  house  is  swept  and  clean,  and 
that  rice  and  water  are  set  for  them.     Beyond  such  notions  of  con- 
tinued existence,  there  are  definite  descriptions  of  the  places  of  the 
dead,  most  of  these  being  naturally  coloured  by  the  character  of  the 
scenes  in  which  the  natives  spend  their  earthly  term  of  existence. 
Two  grand  divisions,  however,  emerge,  according  as  a  theory  of  trafU^ 
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migration  of  souls  to  other  bodies  is  adopted^  or  a  theory  of  contimied 
existence  in  a  separate  state.  Under  the  first  there  is  transmigration 
to  inferior  forms^  such  as  animals,  and  even  trees^  or  even  inanimate 
objects,  or  to  higher  forms  of  being.  Under  the  latter  there  are 
ooxnmonly  two  states  of  existence — a  bright  and  a  gloomy,  a  blessed 
and  a  miserable. 

The  questions  which  arise  in  this  relation  are  these :  How  far  are 
ethical  elements  to  be  found  in  the  varied  theories  of  a  future  state  P 
And,  where  present,  what  philosophic  significance  attaches  to  them  P 

In  reply  to  the  first,  I  would  remark  that,  after  having  gone  care- 
fbUy  over  the  large  array  of  examples  given  by  Mr.  Tylor,  I  am 
nnaUe  to  select  any  instance  in  which  an  ethical  element  is  not 
present.  Mr.  Tylor  himself  being  apparently  of  a  contrary  opinion,* 
I  ahall  refer  to  the  most  prominent  of  the  examples  which  he  regards 
as  favouring  that  view,  or  at  least  appears  to  regard  in  this  light ; 
for  hiB  words  are  not  quite  explicit.  The  first  example  to  which  he 
points  is  from  the  testimony  of  Ellis,  in  the  "  Polynesian  Researches."! 
The  passage  is  of  some  importance  in  the  discussion.  After  telling 
US  of  the  place  of  misery  and  place  of  blessedness  in  which  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  believe,  he  says,  "  I  never  could  learn  that  they 
expected,  in  the  world  of  spirits,  any  difference  in  the  treatment  of  a 
kind,  generous,  peaceful  man,  and  that  of  a  cruel,  parsimonious,  quarrel- 
some one."  There  is  one  thing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  peculiar  in  the  test 
which  Mr.  Ellis  here  employed.  The  virtues  named  are  kindness, 
generosity,  and  gentleness.  !N^ow  these  are  of  all  the  virtues  those 
which  savages  are  least  likely  to  esteem ;  and  when  over  against 
them  are  set  cruelty,  parsimony,  and  quarrelsomeness,  these  are,  in 
the  same  way,  the  vices  which  savages  were  little  likely  to  condenm. 
If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  ethical  convictions, 
it  is  clear  we  must  look  for  evidence  by  referring  to  virtues  most 
likely  to  be  esteemed  among  the  people,  if  any  are.  If  Mr.  Ellis  had 
spoken  of  courage,  endurance,  and  perseverance,  the  test  would  have 
been  in  every  way  more  natural.  And  that  in  this  case  the  test  has 
not  brought  out  a  sufficiently  trustworthy  result  I  think  is  shown 
from  other  parts  of  Ellis^s  book.  He  tells  us  that  the  abode  of  spirits 
is  called  Po,  the  state  of  night ;  but  heaven  is  called  Miru,  sweet- 
scented  Bohutu,  and  glorious  Tamahani ;  and  then  he  adds  that  these 
two  places  "  were  the  destiny  of  individuals,  altogether  irrespective 
of  their  moral  character  and  virtuous  conduct.^' J  And  this  last 
remark  is  confirmed  thus  far,  that  he  informs  us  that  a  most  pro- 
fligate race  of  priests  were  believed  to  be  raised  to  the  Elysian  state 
merely  on  the  ground  of  their  priesthood.  But  here  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  profligate  as  these  men  were,  their  profligacy  was  con- 
nected with  their  religious  rites,  and  they  were  regarded  as  holy 
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men  on  account  of  their  office.  Nay,  more,  these  priests  were  sup- 
posed to  continue  in  the  Elysian  state  the  very  same  profligate 
indulgence  practised  here.  But  that  this  did  not  involve  an  utter 
disregard  of  moral  distinctions  in  the  future  condition  of  men  generally 
Mr,  Ellis  shows  by  telling  us  that,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
natives,  every  disease  was  inflicted  by  the  gods  for  some  crime. 
Further,  in  the  description  given  of  their  burial  rites,  he  informs  us 
that  a  priest  offered  a  prayer — 

'^  That  all  the  dead  man's  sins,  and  especially  that  for  which  his  soul  had 
been  called  to  the  Po,  might  be  deposited  there  "  *  in  the  grave.  And  again, 
"All  who  were  employed  in  embalming  .  .  .  were  .  .  .  carefully  avoided, 
as  the  guilt  of  the  crime  for  which  the  deceased  had  died,  was  supposed  in 
some  degree  to  attach  to  such  as  touched  the  body.'*  ..."  As  soon  as 
the  ceremony  of  depositing  the  sins  in  the  hole  was  over,  all  who  had 
touched  the  body  fled  precipitately  into  the  sea,  to  cleanse  themselves  from 
the  pollution."  \ 

J  think  it  is  here  shown  that  the  test  of  Mr.  Ellis  is  not  altogether 
reliable,  and  this  instance,  selected  as  being  the  most  decided  of  the 
number,  may  be  taken  as  illustrating  my  meaning  in  saying  that 
all  the  exaipples  given  appear  to  involve  moral  distinctions,  even 
though  a  contrary  opinion  be  expressed  by  the  author. 

In  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  necessity  of  testing 
the  point  in  dispute  by  a  reference  to  virtues  such  as  the  people  are 
likely  to  appreciate,  I  can  only  point  to  such  examples  as  these,  that 
according  to  the  Greenlanders  it  is  only  mXiant  rcorkers  who  go  to  the 
happy  land  of  the  Great  Spirit;  that,  in  the  eyes  of  Indians  of 
Virginia,  those  who  have  defended  their  country  are  the  good ;  with 
the  Tupinarabas  of  Brazil,  the  effeminate  are  the  worthless,  who  go 
to  the  Evil  Spirit  for  not  defending  their  country  ;  and  so  with  the 
Caribs,  the  bravo  ones  of  their  nation  "  go,  after  death,  to  happy 
islands."  %  I^  does  not  alter  the  mattor,  that  with  most,  if  not  all 
of  these  tribes,  the  good  are  themselves,  and  the  wicked  are  their, 
enemies ;  for  the  distinction  is  thereby  at  least  recognised,  while  it  is 
clear  that,  even  among  themselves,  the  cowardly  and  self-indulgent 
are  accounted  wicked. 

To  pass  now  to  more  general  considerations,  applicable  equally  to 
the  transmigration  theory,  and  to  the  theory  of  continued  separate 
existence,  it  seems  to  me  that  wherever  diversity  of  experience  is 
affirmed  of  tliose  who  enter  tJie  future  state^  some  explanation  of 
that  diversity  is  needfuL  Take  the  transmigration  theory.  If  some 
souls  go  to  dwell  in  beasts  or  inanimate  objects,  while  others  are 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  subordinate  deities,  in  a  spiritualised  body, 
we  need  some  .explanation  of  the  marked  difference.  Or,  taking  the 
continued  existence  of  the  souls  apart  from  the  body,  if  there  are 
two  states  for  such  souls,  we  need  some  key  to  the  duality.     Now, 
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tinder  botli  schemes,  such  duality  appears  to  be  ahnost  uniform ;  and 
of  this  fact  I  can  see  no  adequate  explanation  but  the  recognition  of 
a  moral  element.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  existence  of  such 
an  element  is  unmistakable  ;  and,  in  more  doubtful  cases,  this  seems 
a  more  natural  explanation  than  any  other  which  has  been  offered. 
On  this  point,  however,  I  shall  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tylor  as  to 
retribution.     He  says : — 

"  It  is  well  not  to  speak  too  positively  on  a  subject  so  difficult  and 
doubtful  as  this  of  the  history  of  the  belief  in  future  retribution.  But  on 
the  whole,  the  evidence  tends  towards  the  opinion  that  the  genuine  savage 
doctrine  of  the  future  life  either  involves  no  moral  retribution,  or  accepts  it 
only  at  a  rudimentary  stage.  In  adopting  this  opinion,  however,  we  are 
left  to  deal  with  several  statements  recorded  among  low  races,  assigning 
reward  and  punishment  to  good  and  bad  men  after  death.'*''' 

Though  I  am  not  able  to  concur  in  the  view  thus  taken,  I  grant 
the  importance  of  what  Mr.  Tylor  urges,  when  he  says,  "  We  must 
not  too  readily  interpret  good  and  bad  according  to  the  highest  moral 
ideas  of  the  lower  races,  and  still  less  a,ccording  to  civilized  defini- 
tions of  vice  and  virtue."  But  I  have  already  shown  that  a  regard 
to  this  difference  of  standard  rather  favours  the  opinion  that  there 
are  ethical  elements  present,  than  points  to  the  opposite.  The  case 
of  the  Tonga  Islands  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult,  where  an  aristo- 
cratic feature  comes  in  sight,  though  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty 
hangs  over  the  question  whether  there  be  no  more  than  this,  and  the 
example  I  have  already  given  of  the  native  of  Tonga,  squeezing  the 
hand,  and  saying,  "This  will  die,  but  the  life  that  is  within 
you  will  never  die,"  seems  to  me  evidence,  almost  amoimting  to 
certainty,  that  there  is  something  more.  But  wherever  there  is 
a  soul-conflict  after  death,  which  some  escape,  and  under  which 
others  fall,  as  with  the  Qreenlanders,  the  Fijians,  and  the  negroes  of 
Ghiinea,  there  is  a  plain  reference  to  retribution.  And  when  Mr. 
Tylor  says  of  the  Mintira  of  the*  Malay  Peninsula,  that  they  do  not 
believe  "  in  a  future  reward  and  punishment,"  t  and  yet  tells  us  of  a 
happy  paradise  or  "  Fruit  Island,"  and  of  a  desolate  retreat,  known 
as  "  Red  Land,"  we  want  some  deeper  explanation  than  is  contained 
in  the  reference  to  the  fact  that  those  slain  in  battle  go  to  the  Red 
Liand.  And  so  in  cases  where  the  duality  of  states  does  not  markedly 
appear,  as  with  the  Nicaraguans,  there  is  still  a  twofold  experience, 
pointing  equally  to  an  ethical  distinction,  for,  according  to  them,  "  if 
a  man  lived  well,  his  soul  would  ascend  to  live  among  the  gods  ;  but 
if  ill,  it  would  perish  with  the  body,  and  there  would  be  an  end 
toit."t 

But  if  we  find  far  and  wide — without  positively  saying  in  all  cases 
— a  recognition  of  moral  distinctions  in  the  theories  of  the  future 
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state,  what  philosophic  account  may  be  given  of  this  ?     We  cannot 
content  ourselves  with  a  vague  utterance,  such  as,  that  "  it  has  come 
into  men's  minds  "  to  think  in  this  way,  or  in  that.     We  must  ask 
how  such  things  came  into    men's  minds.     And  if   a  progressive 
theory  have  any  value  in  it — if  it  be  framed  on  the  acknowledgment 
that  logical   consistency  runs  through  even  savage  theories — if  it 
point  to  an  ampler  use  of  reason  as  the  condition  of  progress — the 
progress  referred  to  is  not  mere  movement,  in  the  sense  of  continuance 
on  the  same  level,  but  progress  from  lower  to  higher  conceptions 
of  man's  life  and  destiny.     If  this  be  the  very  meaning  of  a  progres- 
sive theory,  then  the  lower  which  leads  to  the  higher  cannot  ade- 
quately, of  itself,  explain  that  which  is  higher,  any  more  than  the 
less  can  account  for  the  greater.     It  is  not  new  experience  which 
accounts  for  new  thought,  but  new  thought  which  leads  into  new 
experience.     The  development  of  loftier  phases  of  human   theory 
does  not  come  into  man's  mind,  but  comes  (?2<^  ^  that  region.     If 
savages  regard  themselves  as  possessed  of  a  spiritual  nature — ^if  they 
consider  that  their  personality  may  continue,  though  the  body  di< 
and  if  you  say  that  "  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  the  all  but 
sary  outcome  of  savage  animism  "  or  belief  in  spirits,  you  still  want 
a  philosophic  theory  as  to  the  possibility  of  all   this.     K  savages 
have  a  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  mental  and  bodily  life, 
it  is  because  of  what  they  know  of  themselves.     If  they  believe  that 
the  mind  can  exist  apart  from  the  body,  this  cannot  be  explained  by 
supposing,  as  Mr.  Tylor  does,  that  it  is  reached  by  the  aid  of  dreamM^ 
for  if  it  be  true  that  they  see  the  departed  in  their  dreams,  it  is  just 
as  true  that  in  their  dreams  they  see  the  living,   and  themselves 
among  the  number,  in  scenes  where  they  know  they  never  have  been. 
And  if  it  be  not  explained  thus,  it  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the 
knowledge  of  what  their  own  personality  involves.     And  if,  recog- 
nising the  possibility  of  separate  mental  existence,  they  believe  in 
two  distinct  forms  of  experience  in  a  future  state — and  two  distinct 
places  of  existence — this  is  **  the  natural  out^come "  of  the  former 
knowledge,  only   if  you    superadd   a   further   knowledge  of  moral 
distinctions,    without    which   the   new   conccpticm   is  imexplained. 
Thus,  it  seems  to  mo,  recent  investigations  of  savage  life  are  tending 
towards  a  confirmation  of  an  intuitional  philosophy ;    and  what  is 
now  required  to  make  this  more  manifest,  is  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  the 
vast  mass  of  evidence  now  at  command,  such  as  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  throw  off  the  accidental,  and  clearly  mark  out  the  constant 
and  uniform  testimony  of  the  several  stages  of  life  on  the  highway 
towards  civilization.     In  a  word,  what  is  now  most  urgently  requir^ 
for  ethnology  is  that  some  one  should  do  for  that  science  what  Kant 
did  for  philosophy,  attempt  a  scientific  separation  of  the  necessary 
from  the  accidental.  H.  Calderwood. 
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ITU  these  days  of  travel,  nothing  is  more  Betoniahing  than  the  igno- 
rance vhjoh  still  prevails  as  to  nationalities  and  national  institu- 
tioni  differing  from  our  own.  It  seems  to  be  possible  for  even  culti- 
vatad  people  to  Tieit  strange  lands  and  reside  in  them  fur  some  time, 
and  yet  to  remain  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  genins,  temper, 
and  rdigiouB  and  social  characteristics  of  those  amidst  whom  they 
hare  been  living.  This  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  features  of 
another  national  life,  and  incapacity  of  appreciating  its  habits  and 
modes  of  thought,  have  been  sometimes  said  to  be  peculiarly 
English.  But  national  narrowness  is  certainly  not  confined  to 
England.  The  French  might  be  supposed,  from  the  advantages  of 
their  geographical  position,  and  the  natural  quickness  and  lireli' 
nena  of  their  sympathies,  to  bo  superior  to  such  narrowness,  and  able 
to  uiter  into  the  meaning  and  force  of  national  facts  diffi>rTng  from 
their  own ;  but  in  truth  thoj-  ai-o  notoriously  deficient  in  this  respect. 
The  impressions  of  French  travellers  ;ite  probably  less  to  be  trusted 
than  those  of  any  other  travellers ;  while  the  supreme  complacency 
of  their  superior  ignorance  and  constant  mistakes,  not  only  as  to 
the  subtler  aspects,  but  as  to  the  very  nomenclature  of  foreign 
customs  and  ways,  are  more  Engrant  find  ludicrous  perhaps 
than  those  of  any  other  people.  Till  the  experience  of  the 
recent  war,   it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  majority  of  educated 
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Frenchmen  derived  all  tlieir  ideas  of  Germany  from  the  vague  pic- 
tures and  vapoury  nonsense  of  Madame  de  Stael's  well-known 
book,  "  De  TAllemagne ; "  and  the  mass  of  the  French  soldiers, 
without  knowledge  of  the  roads  of  their  own  country,  probably  had 
no  conception  whatever  of  the  real  confines  of  that  Rhine-land 
which  they  yet  coveted  with  a  passionate  lust  of  conquest  which  can 
only  be  bred  in  vain  and  ignorant  minds.  Even  now,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  temporary  head  of  the  French  Republic  has  any 
real  appreciation  of  the  characteristic  forces  which,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  have  gradually,  with  a  slowly  accumulating,  but 
irresistible  energy,  welded  the  peoples  of  Italy  into  a  powerful 
nationalitv. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  John  Bull,  if  not  exceptionally  igno- 
rant  of   other  things  than  his  own,  has  a  very  pretty  share  of 
national  blindness.   And  what  is  particularly  inexcusable  on  his  part 
is,  that  he  insists  on  maintaining  this  attitude  towards   countries 
like  Ireland  and  Scotland,  which  are  integral  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  with  himself.     Of  course  there  is  something  reciprocal  in 
the  attitudes  of  these  nationalities  towards  him.    There  are  evidently 
plenty  of  men  in  Ireland — as  the  Home  Rule  agitation  shows — 
who,   notwithstanding    the   abolition  of  the    Church   of  England 
there,  still  regard  John  Bull  as  a  species  of  tyrannical  monster, 
ready,  if  he  only  had  the  power,  to  thrust  all  his  forms  of  political 
and  social  order  upon  a  people  impatient  of  them,  and  keenly  sen- 
sitive as  to  external  interference.     And  there  may  be  in  Scotland 
those  who  still  look  upon  England  as  their  ''  auld  enemy/'  as  there 
are  certainly  here  and  there  true  blue  Presbyterians,  who  see  in  the 
forms  of  the  English  Church  only  the  rags  of  Popery,  and  may  even 
denounce  with  King  James — before  he  went  to  England  and  learned 
better — the  Prayer  Book  as  an  "  ill-said  mass  in  English."     I  do 
not  doubt  that  such  types  of  provincial  narrowness  are  still  to  be 
found  in  these  countries.     But  even  blindness  or  prejudice  like  this 
is  not  quite  equal  to  the  dense  obscurity  which  veils  to  the  average 
English  mind  the  special  characteristics  of  Scotch  or  Irish  nationality. 
I  confine  my  remarks,  for  the  present,  to  the  relations  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  indeed  to  the  relations  of  the  two  Established 
Churches  of  these  countries,  which  have  received  some  striking  illus- 
trations from  recent  events. 

It  is  well  known  that  Scotland  is  a  pleasant  hunting-ground  to 
many  Englishmen  in  autumn.  In  addition  to  the  more  favoured 
hundreds  who  go  there  to  kill  grouse  on  the  breezy  moorland,  or  to 
lie  in  wait  for  the  deer  in  the  corries  of  the  hills,  there  are  thou- 
sands who  hunt  for  health  and  recreation  amidst  the  picturesque 
spurs  of  the  Trossachs,  or  along  the  noble  route  of  the  Caledonian 
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CanaL  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  as  the  result  of  this, 
Scotland  and  the  Scotch  would  really  have  been  pretty  well  under- 
stood, at  least  by  the  travelling  English  public.  But  there  is  good 
reason  to  doubt  whether  this  is  the  case.  It  is  even  doubtful 
whether  some  of  the  most  obvious  geographical  features  of  the 
country  have  impressed  themselves  upon  the  minds  of  men  who  have 
not  only  been  educated  at  the  English  universities,  but  who  now 
hold  distinguished  positions  at  the  Bar  or  in  the  Senate.  There  are 
whispers  that  a  certain  distinguished  legal  luminary,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  lecture  in  Edinburgh,  actually  engaged  himself  to  stay  with 
a  friend,  at  a  place  forty  miles  distant,  under  the  idea  that  it  was 
close  to  the  scene  of  his  lecture,  if  not  a  part  of  Edinburgh.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  letters  from  high  quarters — even  Govern- 
ment offices — arc  sometimes  addressed  to  Aberdeen,  and  even 
Qlasgow — not  to  mention  Edinburgh — when  intended  for  some 
official  in  an  ancient  University,  whose  prior  existence  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Scottish  civilisation.  But  these  are  trifles. 
Knowledge  of  geography,  it  is  well  known,  has  never  been  a  strong 
point  with  university  men ;  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect,  that  minds 
which  have  devoted  their  energies  in  youth  to  making  nonsense 
verses  in  a  dead  language  should  be  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  knowing  the  exact  features  of  a  country  which  was  a  savage  waste 
when  this  language  was  spoken  in  its  purity. 

The  outflow  of  ignorance  regarding  the  Scotch  National  Church, 
which  has  enlivened  many  of  the  English  newspapers  during  the 
last  autumn,  is  a  more  serious  if  not  a  more  excusable  phenomenon. 
And  yet  nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  natural,  and  in  itself — 
divested  of  conventional  accessories — less  deserving  of  astonish- 
ment than  the  incident  which  has  led  to  so  much  discussion.  We 
feel  almost  ashamed  to  be  supposed  to  attach  any  undue  importance 
to  it,  or  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  bringing  it  once  more  under 
public  view. 

Glengarry  is  one  of  the  loveliest  glens  in  the  north-west  highlands 
of  Scotland.  It  is  so  pleasant  a  spot,  and  the  modern  mansion 
which  rises  in  comfortable  and  stately  elegance  almost  under  the 
shadow  of  the  old  highland  tower,  now  silent  and  tenantless,  is  such 
a  hospitable  retreat,  that  we  do  not  wonder  that  English  bishops, 
and  even  archbishops,  find  their  way  there  in  those  leisure  autumn 
days  when  so  many  home-staying  flocks  must  be  left  to  strange,  and, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  meagre  pasture.  Some  way  up  this  glen  there 
stands  on  a  bank  above  the  picturesque  stream,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  road  which  traverses  it,  a  modest  parish  church.  The  building 
is  modern,  and  as  like  a  church  as  one  expects  to  see  in  such  a 
district.     Here  on  two  Sundays  this  autumn,  two  dignitaries  of  the 
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Church  of  England  conducted  a  simple  service  to  the  edification  and 
delight  of  the  homely  inhabitants  of  the  glen.  Some  of  the  con- 
gregation no  doubt  never  saw  a  bishop,  still  less  an  archbishop, 
before ;  but  probably  they  tliought  very  little  of  the  ecclesiastical 
position  or  dignity  of  those  who  conducted  their  devotions  and 
preached  to  them.  They  must  have  been  very  unlike  an  ordinary 
Scotch  country  congregation  if  they  had  such  things  much  in  their 
mind.  They  thought  a  good  deal  more,  I  feel  sure,  of  the  quality  of 
what  they  heard,  and  how  far  it  really  touched  and  interested  tbeiii. 

So  simple  and  natural  a  Christian  act  on  the  part  of  men  whose 
function  it  is,  according  to  St.  Paul,  "  to  preach  the  Word,  and  to 
be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  it  might  have  been  thought, 
would  have  met  with  approval  everywhere,  or,  better  still,  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  without  special  observation.  The  open  Church  wa« 
there — the  parish  minister  necessarily  absent  in  the  discharge  of  hic» 
duties  in  a  more  distant  part  of  the  glen — the  congregation  was 
gathered  from  many  a  moorland  hut  away  among  the  hills ;  and  a 
minister  of  the  Divine  Word  was  at  hand,  otherwise  unempl6jed. 
To  those  who  are  strangers  to  ecclesiastical  subtleties,  it  must  be 
wonderful  that  the  fact  of  Christian  ministers  doing  what  appears  so 
obviously  to  have  been  their  duty  in  the  circumstances  should  have 
called  forth  any  extraordinary  remarks  ;  still  more  wonderful  that  it 
should  have  provoked  a  storm  of  vituperative  indignation ;  and  after- 
wards have  been  made  the  subject  of  elaborate  explanation  and 
excuse  on  the  part  of  these  ministers  themselves.  All  this,  however, 
has  happened  ;  and  the  ideas  which  have  thus  come  to  the  surface  in 
a  large  class  of  minds  are  deserving  of  examination,  if  the  incident 
itself  may  very  well  be  forgotten.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  that 
there  is  any  novelty  in  these  ideas.  They  are  as  old  as  the  beginning 
of  all  ecclesiastical  error.  But  there  has  been  a  vivacity  in  their 
tone,  and  a  mixture  of  insolence  and  ignorance  in  their  expression, 
which  may  have  been  imposing  to  some  minds.  Only  John  Bull — 
and  ho  when  in  cassock  and  in  excchis — could  well  have  made  such 
an  example  of  himself. 

I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  generalising  the  objections  made  to 
Archbishop  Thomson  and  Bishop  Wilberforce  preaching  at  Glengarry 
as  follows  :  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  it  is  said,  has  no 
claims  to  be  considered  a  branch  of"  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is, 
indeed,  properly  speaking,  no  church  at  all,  but  only  a  Presbyterian 
sect  accidentally  established  by  unhappy  circumstances  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island.  The  true  Church  of  Scotland  is  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Communion — a  small  body  thinly  permeating  the 
country,  but  on  this  account  all  the  more  precious  as  alone  bearing 
the  vessels  of  divine  grace  in  a  dry  and  barren  land.     Scottish  Pres- 
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byterianism  has  not  only  wilfully  separated  itself  from  Catholicism, 
but  it  has  injuriously  repelled  and  derided  the  sacred  idea  of  Episco- 
pacy. It  denies,  moreover,  the  validity  of  priestly  succession  and 
the  efScacy  of  sacramental  rites.  It  is  even  sworn  to  the  ''  extir- 
pation of  prelacy  or  church  government  by  archbishops,  bishops, 
^kc/'  an  avowal  which  an  English  Church  newspaper*  associates 
directly  with  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith — the  doctrinal 
basis  of  Scottish  PVesbyterianism.  The  avowal  in  question,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  to  our  readers,  is  no  part  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  but  is  extracted  from  the  ''  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
commonly  bound  up  in  the  same  volume  with  the  ''  Confession. 
The  ''Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  \&  a  remarkable  historical 
document  belonging  to  the  same  period ;  but  it  has  no  more  to  do 
with  the  creed  of  the  Scottish  Church — ^in  fact,  it  has  far  less  to  do 
with  it — than  the  Act  of  Uniformity  xiii.  CaroL  2  has  to  do  with  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  commonly  found  in  the  same  volume.  The  Act 
<^  Uniformity,  in  all  its  harsh  and  unchristian  exclusiveness,  is  still 
unhappily  binding  upon  the  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of 
Scotland  has  no  legal  relations  whatever,  and  has  not  had  for  two 
hundred  years,  with  the  ''  Solemn  League  and  Covenant."  This  is 
only  one  specimen  of  the  marvellous  blunders  which  pervade  the 
whole  attitude  of  the  extreme  High  Church  party. 

Granting  that  the  Presbyterianism  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
80  embittered  by  the  abuses  of  sacerdotalism,  or  what  it  called  prelacy, 
that  it  vowed  its  extirpation' — what  has  this  to  do  with  the  relations 
of  the  English  and  Scotch  Churches  as  they  now  exist,  or  with  the 
present  temper  of  Presbyterianism  ?  Is  the  Church  of  England,  even 
as  represented  by  modem  Ritualists,  ambitious  of  affiliating  the  petty 
tyrannies  of  Laud  or  the  brutal  cynicism  of  Sheldon  ?  Are  not  only 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  to  be  visited  on  the  children — ^but  their  blind 
prejudices  and  wicked  enmities  also  to  descend  to  them?  The 
**  Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  was  a  powerful  instrument  of  terror 
in  its  day ;  and  I  have  no  wish  to  defend  it.  It  is  indeed  a  melancholy 
monument  of  human  bigotrj' — yet  scarcely  more  so  than  the  Caroline 
Act  of  Uniformity  with  all  its  superior  dignity  and  more  apparent 
courtesy  of  phrase.  But  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  present 
religious  consciousness  of  Scotland  than  the  Lambeth  Articles  has  to 
do  with  the  religious  belief  of  the  High  Church  party. 

It  is  a  uniform  tendency  of  religious  narrowness  to  confuse  all 
stages  of  historic  culture.  Unconscious  of  growth  itself,  it  has  no 
perception  of  growth  in  others.  And  so  modern  Scotchmen  and 
Presbyterians  are  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Covenanters,  and 
even  with  John  Knox.     That  more  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed 

«  The  Church  HeraU,  Nov,  15. 
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since  the  Covenant  was  sworn  ;  and  more  than  three  centuries  since 
John  Knox  preached  with  such  effect  that  the  people  rose  and 
destroyed  the  supposed  monuments  of  idolatry  which  they  Had  pre- 
viously revered — is  nothing  to  the  ecclesiastical  Philistine.  He  has 
got  a  few  official  ideas  into  his  head,  and  he  cares  not  to  enlarge 
them.  He  believes  blindly  that  Knox  himself  destroyed  the  cathedrsJfl 
— that  the  Scottish  Protestants  were  a  horde  of  savages — and  that 
every  Presbyterian  is  still  a  Covenanter  in  disguise,  cherishing  dubious 
designs  against  bishops  and  archbishops. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  historically  at  this  presumed  antagonism 
betwixt  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland.  That 
the  one  Church  is  Episcopalian,  and  the  other  Presbyterian,  is  beyond 
question.  And  equally  so  is  it  beyond  question  that  there  has  been 
— let  us  admit  from  the  beginning — those  in  either  Church  who 
have  asserted  the  exclusive  yM«  divmum  of  their  respective  forms  of 
Church  government.  Wc  willingly  grant  that  the  Anglo-Catholic 
party  is  a  natural  out-growth  of  the  Church  of  England  system,  and 
we  can  perfectly  appreciate  its  theory  when  held  with  intelligence, 
learning,  and  a  fair  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  this  party  has  never  in  any  period  constituted  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  it  had  less  to  do  with 
its  constitutional  origin  than  either  of  the  other  two  parties  which  it 
has  always  more  or  less  embraced.  This  could  be  shown  with  over- 
whelming force  of  evidence  did  our  space  permit,  and  were  the  pages 
of  this  Review  the  appropriate  place  for  such  detailed  discussion.* 
But  in  proof  of  what  we  say  it  will  be  enough  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
declared  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Church  of  England 
divines  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the  standards  of  the  Church,  and 
to  it«  practice  in  its  earlier  and  better  days  before  the  Restoration. 

(1.)  If  any  man  had  to  do  with  the  constitutional  origin  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Cranmer  had ;  and  his  opinions  on  this  subject 
are  notorious.  In  answer  to  the  famous  questions  propounded  in  the 
autumn  of  1540  by  Henry  YIII.  to  the  bishops,  one  of  which  was, 
**  whether  priests  or  bishops  were  first  ? "  his  well-known  answer 
was :  "  The  bishops  and  priests  were  at  one  time,  and  were  not  two 
things,  but  both  one  office  in  the  beginning  of  Christ's  religion." 
Cranmer,  in  fact,  was  as  Erastian  in  the  matter  of  Church  govern- 
ment as  any  Broad  Churchman  of  the  present  day.  He  seems  to 
have  doubted  of  the  independence  of  the  sacred  office  altogether,  and 
to  have  looked  upon  it  as  validly  constituted  by  the  supreme  civil 

*  We  refer  our  readers  to  a  careful  and  abundantly  minute  discussion  of  the  subject 
in  a  volume  by  the  late  Dean  of  Kipon,  Dr.  Goode,  entitled  **  A  Vindication  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  Validity  of  the  Orders  of  the  Scotch  and  Foreign 
Non-Episcopal  Churches,**  1852; 
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magistrate,  or  even  by  the  people,  without  tlie  interposition  of  any 
clerical  or  priestly  authority  at  all.*  Dean  Stanley  could  not  express 
liimself  more  philosophically  as  to  the  purely  natural  and  historical 
origin  of  the  Episcopate.  If  we  pass  from  Cranmcr  to  Jewell,  we 
find  him  quoting  with  approbation  Chrysostom's  saying — "  between 
a  bishop  and  a  priest  in  a  manner  there  is  no  difference  "  (1  Tim., 
horn.  11) ;  and  so  also  the  well-known  opinion  of  Jerome,  that  "priests 
and  bishops  are  all  one ; "  and  even  Augustine  very  much  to  the 
same  effect,  f  The  opinions  of  Whitgift  are  still  more  decided.  He 
explicitly  denied  that  there  was  any  "  one  certain  and  perfect  kind 
of  government  prescribed  or  commanded  in  the  Scriptures  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,"  and  maintained  that  the  "  onlv  essential  notes  of 
the  Church  were  the  true  preaching  of  the  word  of  Qody  and  the  right 
administration  of  the  sacraments  " — in  this  respect,  emphasising  his 
agreement  with  "Master  Calvin"  and  the  "judgment  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  as  appeareth  by  their  Confessions. "J  So  far  from  Whitgift, 
or  any  of  the  Elizabethan  divines,  being  advocates  of  an  ecclesiastical 
jus  divinum,  it  was  this  very  point  which  was  in  conflict  betwixt 
them  and  their  Puritan  opponents — Whitgift  and  Cartwright  in  one 
case,  and  Hooker  and  Traver^  in  another. 

The  Puritans  were  the  advocates,  and  the  only  advocates,  in  the 
aixteenth  century  of  the  Divine  right  of  a  single  type  of  church 
government  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others ;  while  the  Church  of 
England  by  all  its  highest  minds  maintained  the  wider  and  truly 
Catholic  theory  of  the  Church  as  constituted  by  Divine  realities — not 
by  institutional  forms.  This,  and  nothing  less  than  this,  is  the  clear 
lesson  of  Hooker's  great  work.  Everywhere  he  holds  forth  in  it  the 
idea  of  the  Church  as  rationally  comprehensive — resting  not  on  this 
or  that  formal  prescription,  but  on  the  higher  principles  of  Divine 
law  revealed  in  nature  and  history.  In  this  sense,  and  in  no  other, 
did  Episcopacy  appear  to  Hooker  to  possess  Divine  right.  It  was  a 
true  and  proper  expression  of  Divine  order  in  the  Church.  It  was 
conformable  to  Scripture  and  the  Christian  reason,  and  had  its  origin 
directly  in  the  historical  development  of  this  reason.  But  with  all 
his  love  and  admiration  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  which  he  so  nobly 

♦  His  words  are :  "A  bishop  may  make  a  priest  by  the  Scripture,  and  so  may  princes 
and  governors  also,  and  that  by  the  authority  of  God  committed  to  them,  and  the  people 
also  by  their  election,"  &c.  This  is  his  answer  to  Question  11,  as  his  former  answer 
I^Ten  in  the  text  was  to  Question  10,  of  the  series  proposed  by  the  king  to  the  bishops. 
The  questions  and  answers  are  to  be  fouud  in  Burnet's  **  History  of  the  Reformation," 
Vol.  I.,  and  also  in  Colly er's  *'  Ecclesiastical  Historj'."  In  the  face  of  such  deliberate 
expressions  of  opinion,  illustrated  by  his  well-known  conduct,  it  is  a  vain  task,  as 
attempted  by  Dr.  Hook  in  his  recent  volume  ('*  Lives  of  the  iVrchbishops,"  Vol.  II., 
New  Series  "),  to  vindicate  what  is  called  Cranmer's  ehurchmanship. 

t  "  Def.  of  Apol./'  Pt.  II.,  c.  9. 

J  Def.  of  Answ.  to  Adm.,  1573,  p.  81. 
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defends,  he  was  so  far  from  limiting  to  that  polity  the  character 
and  privileges  of  the  Church  that  his  special  polemic  throughout  is 
that  the  idea  of  the  Divine  cannot  be  limited  by  any  external 
polity.  As  to  the  question  of  Orders,  he  distinctly  allows  the  validity 
of  non-episcopal  ordination.  "There  may  be  just  and  sufficient 
reason/*  he  says,  "  of  ordination  made  without  a  bishop."  * 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  quotations,  or  to  call  to  mind  onoe 
more  the  terms  of  the  "  bidding  prayer  "  prescribed  to  all  the 
English  clergy  in  the  canons  of  1604,  to  pray  "  for  the  Church  of 
Scotland  '*  at  a  time  when  this  Church  was  as  essentially  Presbyteriaa 
as  it  is  now.  There  is  no  end  to  the  subtleties  of  casuistip  interpro> 
tation  by  which  the  plainest  statements  may  be  evaded ;  and  I  do 
not  write  this  paper  to  stir  the  ghost  of  controversy,  which  is  often 
as  unimportant  as  it  is  tedious  and  stupid.  I  make  bold  to  say  that 
there  is  no  student  of  history,  who  has  not  a  special  purpose  to  serve, 
will  venture  to  maintain  that  the  original  theory  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  an  exclusive  theory.  Even  Keble,  with  all  his  predi- 
lections, is  forced  to  admit  that  the  Elizabethan  divines  are  content 
"  to  show  that  the  government  by  archbishops  and  bishops  is  ancient 
and  allowable,'/  and  "  never  venture  to  urge  its  exclusive  claim,  or  to 
connect  the  succession  with  the  validity  of  the  Holy  Sacraments.'*  f 
These  divines*,  in  their  intercourse  with  foreign  Churches,  may  have 
regretted  that  those  Churches  did  not  adopt  Episcopacy ;  but  the 
spirit  of  their  intercourse  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  idea  that 
they  deemed  the  recognition  of  episcopal  orders  to  be  a  necessity  of 
Christian  communion.  J  Even  Archbishop  Bramhall,  long  afterwards 
(1659),  repudiates  strongly  on  behalf  of  his  episcopal  brethren  any 
idea  of  "  unchurching  either  all  or  the  most  part  of  the  Protestant 
Churches,  or  of  denying  those  Churches  to  be  true  Churches  wherein 
salvation  may  be  had."  §  It  has  been  left  to  the  Tractarians  and 
their  descendants  the  Ritualists,  to  take  up  this  exclusive  ground, 
and  to  rejoice  in  the  sacred  fence  which  shuts  them  out  from  any 
rude  communion  with  their  Christian  brethren.  The  idea  of  a 
"  mission  **  service  to  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (however 
it  may  be  explained),  is  scarcely  a  more  happy  form  of  the  same 
vulgar  and  narrow  prejudice  from  which  we  have  seen  all  the  greater 
minds  of  the  Church  of  England  in  its  earlier  days  to  have  been  sa 
completely  free. 

♦  Ecc.  P.  vii.  li.  t  Pre£Eice  to  Hooker,  pp.  lix — IxiL 

X  The  intercourse  of  the  English  Church  with  the  Foreign  Meformed  Churches  con- 
tinued active,  it  is  well  known,  till  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618,  to  which  Deputies  tcvrv 
sent  from  the  Church  of  England^  among  others  Hall,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich^ 
and  Davenant,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Camhridge.  Such  a  broad,  historical  £u3t  «a 
this  is  worth  volumes  of  ecclesiastical  casuistry. 
§  Works,  Vol.  III. 
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(2.)  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  word  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  on  the  subject  of  Episcopacy.  Nor  are  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  anywhere  bound  to  the  recognition 
of  the  three-fold  ministry  as  a  necessary  dogma  of  belief.  The  state- 
ment in  the  Preface  to  the  Ordination  Service  is  simply  a  statement 
of  fact  that  the  three  orders  have  been  in  existence  from  the  time  of 
the  Apostles.  And  whatever  be  the  value  of  this  statement,  it  is  not 
designed  to  be  accepted  as  a  Divine  truth.  The  definition  of  the 
Church  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  is  as  comprehensive  as  can  be 
imaffined.  It  is  ^'  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  the  which  the 
pure  Word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  Sacraments  be  duly  ministered 
according  to  Christ's  Ordinance,  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity 
are  requisite  to  the  same."  *  Again,  in  reference  to  ordination,  the 
Articles  are  no  less  moderate  and  liberal.  ''  It  is  not  lawful,"  they 
say,  ''  for  any  man  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  public  preaching, 
or  ministering  the  Sacraments  in  the  congregation,  before  he  be  law- 
fully called  and  sent  to  execute  the  same.  And  those  we  ought  to 
judge  lawfully  called  and  sent,  which  be  chosen  and  called  to  this 
work  by  men  who  have  public  authority  given  unto  them  in  the 
congregation,  to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's  vineyard."  f 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  evade  the  plain  meaning  of  this  Article. 
The  words  are  obviously  designed,  as  they  have  been  almost  univer- 
sally allowed,  to  include  the  ministry  of  foreign  non-episcopal 
Churches.  Their  intention  may  be  said  to  be  placed  beyond  all  doubt 
by  the  fact  mentioned  by  a  recent  writer  f  that  they  are  "  nearly  a 
transcript  of  one  of  thirteen  articles  published  amongst  Archbishc^ 
Cranmer*8  papers,  and  probably  drawn  up  for  the  agreement  of  the 
Protestant  English  and  German  divines,  who  held  their  conferences 
in  London,  a.d.  1538." 

The  definition  of  the  Church  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  very 
much  to  the  same  effect  as  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  ''  The 
▼isible  Church,"  it  is  there  said,  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter,  "  con- 
sists of  all  those  throughout  the  world  that  profess  the  true  religion, 
together  with  their  children,  and  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  house  and  family  of  God,  out  of  which  there  is  no  ordi- 
nary possibility  of  salvation."  As  there  is  not  a  word  of  Episcopacy 
in  the  one  document,  so  there  is  not  a  word  of  Presbytery  in  the 
other.  In  both  the  idea  of  the  Church  is  prominently  held  forth  as 
spiritual,  and  not  ritual.  TJhi  Spiritus  Dei,  ibi  Ecclesia,  is  in  effect 
the  statement  of  both.  It  is  surely  strange  in  these  days  to  find  any 
ecclesiastical  party  less  liberal  than  the  creeds  of  the  sixteenth  and 

•  Art.  XIX.  t  Ibid.,  XXIII. 

i  Christian  Observer,  Oct.  1871,  p.  783. 
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seventeenth  century,  and  disposed  to  read  a  harsher  rather  than  a 
milder  meaning  into  these  traditionary  forms  of  opinion. 

(3.)  In  reference  to  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  as  to 
intercourse  with  other  Churches,  it  is  evident  that  during  the  sixteenth 
and  a  great  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  very  different  state  of 
things  prevailed  from  that  which  has  been  common  since  the  Resto- 
ration. In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  subsequently,  ministers  who 
had  only  Scoteh  or  foreign  orders  were  not  only  recognised  as  cler- 
gymen within  their  own  sphere,  but  were  freely  permitted  to  preach, 
and  even  deemed  eligible  for  preferment,  in  the  Church  of  England. 
John  Knox  himself — although  the  fact  of  his  having  been  ordained 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  makevS  his  case  not  exactly  one  in  point — 
was,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  King  Edward's  chaplains,  and  the  king, 
with  the  consent  of  his  Privy  Council,  offered  him  a  bishopric.  If 
he  could  only  have  accepted  the  English  Reformation,  this  would 
probably  have  been  his  fate,  and  the  Church  of  England,  rather  than 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  might  have  reckoned  Knox  amongst  her 
heroes.  How  few  of  our  modern  Ritualists  have  any  thought  of 
this !  But  there  are  facts  more  strictly  to  the  point.  There  is 
positive  evidence  that  ministers  only  in  Scotch  orders,  "  ordained  to 
the  holy  ministry  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  according  to  the  laud- 
able form  and  rite  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland,"  were  for- 
mally admitted  to  the  cure  of  souls  in  the  Church  of  England.  A 
well-known  case  is  narrated  in  Strype's  **  Life  of  Archbishop 
Grindal,"  *  1582  ;  and  the  language  we  have  quoted  above  is  taken 
from  the  official  licence  issued  on  the  occasion. |  There  is  further  the 
testimony  of  Bishop  Fleetwood,  who  says  expressly  in  a  work  pub- 
lished a  few  years  after  he  became  a  bishop,  in  1708,  that  "  during 
the  reigns  of  King  James  and  King  Charles  I.,  and  to  the  year 
1661,  we  had  manf/  ministers  from  Scotland,  from  France,  and  the 
Low  Countries,  who  were  ordained  by  presbyters  only,  and  not 
bishops,  and  they  were  instituted  into  benefices  with  cure  ....  and 
yet  were  netrr  re-ordained,  but  only  subscribed  the  Articles."  This 
testimony,  considering  its  date,  might  have  been  questionable  if  it 
had  stood  by  itself ;  but  it  is  merely  the  sequel  to  a  catena  of  testi- 
mony from  Bacon  downwards.  In  a  supplement  to  his  "  De  Aug- 
mentis   Scientiarum,"   Bacon  reprobates   the   preaching   of  "some 

♦Edit.,  1710,  p.  271. 

t  The  case  is  that  of  a  miniater  of  the  name  of  John  Morrison,  who,  having  been 
previously  ordained  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  was  formally  admitted  "  to 
administer  Holy  things  throughout  the  province  of  Canterbury,"  b^  Dr.  Aubrey,  Vicar- 
General  of  Archbishop  Grindal  during  the  sequestration  of  his  see.  Aubrey  was  an 
eminent  civilian,  and  the  case  has  therefore  a  special  legal  significance.  It  shows  that 
'*  the  Statute  Law,  and  the  preface  to  the  Ordinal,  as  it  then  stood,  were  regarded  by 
law^'ers  as  allowing  Presbyterian  ordination  to  be  a  qualification  for  ministering  in  the 
Church  of  England."— C^m//ff«  Obaerrer,  Oct.  1871,  p.  787. 
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indiscreet  persons,"  who  had  spoken  derogatorily  of  "  the  Churches 
abroad/*  "  insomuch,"  he  adds,  "  that  some  of  our  men,  ordained  in 
foreign  parts,  have  been  pronounced  unlawful  ministers."*  Then 
in  1641  Bishop  Hall  writes  :  **  What  fault  soever  may  be  in  the 
easy  admittance  of  those  who  have  received  Romish  orders,  the 
sticking  at  the  admission  of  our  brethren  returning  from  Reformed 
Churches  icon  not  in  case  of  ordination,  but  of  institution.  They  had 
been  acknowledged  ministers  of  Christ  without  any  other  hands  laid 
npon  them ;  but  according  to  the  laws  of  our  land  they  were  not, 
perhaps^  capable  of  institution  to  a  benefice,  unless  they  were  so 
qaalified  as  the  statutes  of  this  realm  do  require."  And  Bishop 
Cosin,  whom  even  High  Churchmen  will  recognise  as  an  unimpeach- 
able authority  on  such  a  subject,  states  distinctly,  in  reference  to 
ministers  of  the  French  Reformed  Church — non- episcopal,  it  is  need- 
less to  say — that  in  the  event  of  such  ministers  "  receiving  a  public 
charge  or  cure  of  souls  among  us  in  the  Church  of  England  (as  I  have 
known  some  of  them  to  have  so  done  of  late,  and  can  instance  in 
man^  other  before  my  time)  our  bishops  did  not  re-ordain  them." 
"  2for,*'  he  adds,  "  did  otir  laws  require  more  of  mch  ministers  than  to 
declare  their  public  consent  to  the  religion  received  atnongst  us,  and  to 
subscribe  the  Articles  established.* *f 

The  law  of  the  Church  of  England  on  this  subject  before  the 
Restoration  was  contained  in  the  Statute  13  Eliz.  c.  12,  which  pro- 
vided that  any  professing  to  be  a  priest  or  minister  of  God's  word 
and  sacraments,  who  had  been  ordained  by  any  other  form  than  that 
prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  should  be  called  upon,  as 
a.condition  of  retaining  his  preferment,  to  declare  his  assent,  and 
subscribe  to  the  articles  of  religion.  The  intention  of  this  Act,  it 
may  be  held,  was  mainly  to  apply  to  priests  who  had  been  ordained 
according  to  the  Romish  form ;  but  the  language  is  general,  and  has 
been  universally  held  by  ecclesiastical  lawyers  to  include  also  ministers 
ordained  by  foreign  non-episcopal  Churches.  By  the  Caroline  Act 
of  Uniformity,  however,  it  was  expressly  declared  that  no  person 
could  hold  preferment  in  the  English  Church  without  being  ordained 
a  priest  "  according  to  the  form  and  manner  of  the  Prayer  Book." 
Since  the  passjng  of  this  Act,  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England 
has  been  to  seclude  itself  from  all  ecclesiastical  connection  with  other 
Churches  not  Episcopal. 

The  preface  to  the  Ordination  Service  may  be  again  quoted.  It 
IB,  no  doubt,  the  great  stronghold  of  Anglican  exclusivenss,  and  its 
express  provision  that  no  man  was  to  be  accounted  a  lawful  minister 
in  the  Church  of  England  unless  Episcopally  ordained,J  may  be  said 

.  ♦  **  Worka,"  1733,  Vol.  II.,  p.  300. 
t  Letter  to  Mr.  Cordel,  in  Desire's  Account  of  Bi.shop  C'osin. 
X  The  exact  words  arc,  *'  Xo  man  shall  be  atcountod  or  tuken  to  bo  a  lawful  Diehop, 
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to  be  at  rariance  with  the  above  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Statute 
of  Elizabeth.  But  the  facts  are  nevertheless  as  we  have  stated  them. 
"  The  practice  of  the  Church  during  the  century  preceding  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  whilst  the  preface  to  the  Ordination  Service  was  in 
force  " — the  Statute  in  question  "  recognising  the  holding  of  pre- 
ferment by  ministers  not  Episcopally  ordained" — in  conjunction 
with  the  twenty- third  article  of  religion  "  recognising  such  orders  as 
valid  according  to  the  general  principles  of  the  Christian  Church/' 
are  all  strongly  in  favour  of  the  liberal  view,  and  must  be  held  to 
modify  the  seeming  exclusiveness  of  the  Ordinal.  The  language 
marked  above  as  quoted  is  almost  verbatim  from  a  valuable  opinion 
lately  given  by  three  eminent  ecclesiastical  lawyers  of  the  present 
day  regarding  the  legal  relations  of  the  Church  of  England  and  other 
non-episcopal  Churches  as  to  intercommunion,  who  express  doubts 
whether,  even  since  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  it  is  illegal  for  such 
ministers  to  preach  occasional  sermons  in  any  Church  of  England, 
with  the  permission  of  the  incumbent.* 

The  result  of  our  narrative — in  which  we  have  kept  closely  to  a 
few  prominent  points — is  conclusively  to  show  that  the  extreme 
theory  of  Episcopal  orders  is  without  legal  or  historical  sanction — 
certainly  up  to  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  For,  giving  every  force 
that  can  be  due  to  the  preface  to  the  Ordination  Service,  all  that  it 
amounts  to  is  that  no  man  can  be  a  lawfully  constituted  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England  who  has  not  been  Episcopally  ordained.  ,  But 
this  is  not  the  point  in  question.  In  a  sense,  no  one  is  concerned  to 
deny  such  a  proposition.  Every  Church  has  the  right  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  its  own  ministers.  The  High  Church  theory, 
however,  as  lately  propounded,  goes  greatly  beyond  this.  It  main- 
tains, not  only  that  a  man  cannot  be  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  cannot  be  a  minister  at  all,  without  Episcopal  ordination. 
In  other  words,  it  shuts  out  all  otherwise  ordained  from'  the  pale  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  having  no  validly- constituted  oflBce  or  title  to 
administer  its  sacred  rites.  A  pretension  so  grossly  offensive  as  this, 
proceeding  from  the  ministers  of  a  National  Preformed  Church,  may 
very  well  excite  indignation,  if  it  were  not  more  worthy  of  ridicule. 
Within  the  bosom  of  a  Church,  which,  like  the  Homan  Catholic, 
discredits  all  biblical  and  scientific  inquiry,  and  warns  its  clergy  from 
the  free  exercise  of  their  reason,  such  a  pretension  may  not  at  once 

Priest,  or  Deacon  in  the  Church  of  England,  or  suffered  to  execute  any  of  the  said  func- 
tions, except  he  be  called,  tried,  examined,  and  admitted  thereunto  according  to  the 
form  hereafter  following^,  or  liath  had  formerly  Episcopal  consecration,  or  ordination"  Th« 
latter  clause  in  italics  was  only  added  at  the  Restoration. 

•  This  important  opinion  has  only  within  the  last  few  months  been  given  to  the  public 
in  the  pages  of  the  Christian  Observer^  Nov.  1871,  pp.  834,  835.  It  is  signed  H.  M. 
Cairns,  J.  Parker  Dcane,  J.  Fitzjames  Stephen. 
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proYoke  contempt.  It  passes  for  a  piece  of  dogmatism^  not  more 
abeurd  than  many  other  things  sanctioned  by  the  official  authority 
of  the  same  Church.  Soman  Catholicism  claims  the  right  to  say 
what  is  true  about  everything  without  further  inquiry.  But  even 
those  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  disown  the  name  of 
Protestant,  have  not  yet  put  forward  any  such  claim  ;  and  they  have  no 
absolute  official  authority  to  fall  back  upon,  like  the  Homan  clergy. 
Such  a  tenet,  therefore,  is  greatly  more  obnoxious  and  degrading 
in  them.  It  is  held  in  defiance  alike  of  sense,  Scripture,  and 
charity.  It  is  at  once  superstitious  and  insolent — a  falsehood  and 
an  offence. 

Viewed  scientifically  or  historically,  such  a  question  as  tl^t  of  the 
exclosiye  validity  of  Episcopal  orders  admits  of  no  argument  at  all. 
There  is  not  a  single  mind,  I  venture  to  say,  whose  judgments  are 
entitled  to  any  rational  consideration  that  holds  clearly  the  affirma- 
tive. Not  to  mention  the  host  of  general  considerations  opposed  to 
ity  every  biblical  scholar,  who  has  looked  at  the  question  simply  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  distinction  of  Bishop 
and  Presbyter  has  no  foundation  in  the  New  Testament.  The  most 
ekiborate  examination  of  the  point  which  has  been  lately  made,  is  by 
the  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  Dr.  Ligbtfoot — pro- 
bably the  first  Exegetical  authority  in  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
he  has  come  without  any  doubt  to  the  conclusion  that  the  names  of 
Presbyter  and  Bishop  in  the  Apostolio  writings  are  merely  different 
designations  of  the  same  office — a  conclusion,  he  says,  ''  now  gene- 
rally recognised  by  theologians  of  all  shades  of  opinion."*  What 
then  becomes  of  the  Episcopal  office  as  of  special  Divine  institution  't 
It  has  the  same  Divine  sanction  as  any  other  function  of  useful  order 
in  the  Church — and  no  other.  The  office,  as  Dr.  Lightfoot  explains, 
arose  naturally  as  a  ''  development  from  the  subordinate  office.  In 
other  words,  the  episcopate  was  formed  not  out  of  the  apostolic  order 
by  locab'sation,  but  out  of  the  presbyterial  by  elevation ;  and  the  title 
which  originally  was  common  to  all,  came  at  length  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  chief  among  them.^f  No  development  could  be  more 
natural,  or  possibly  more  important  in  the  history  of  the  Church;  and 
coming  as  it  did  so  immedialy  after,  or  even  within  the  verge  of,  the 
Apostolic  age,  the  Episcopal  office  has  a  claim  upon  the  reverential 
regard  of  every  Christian  student.  But  this  is  something  entirely 
distinct  from  an  exclusive  Divine  authority.  Episcopacy  as  a  useful 
fact  generated  by  the  historical  necessities  of  the  Church,  and  Epis- 
copacy as  a  Divine  right,  limiting  all  other  rights  in  the  Church,  are 
two  very  different  things. 

In  the  former  of  these  aspects,  Prcsbyterianism  itself  does  not 

•  Epistle  to  Philip,  Diss.  I.  p.  93.  t  Ibid.,  p.  194. 
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disown,  and  certainly  does  not  denounce,  Episcopacy ;  and  there  are 
few  wise  Presbyterians  who  do  not  see  weaknesses  in  their  own  system 
arising  from  the  disuse  of  it.  In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  this 
natural  and  practical  form  of  Episcopacy  has  been  frequently  more  or 
less  recognised.  Its  early  order  of  superintendents  was  nothing  else 
than  this,  and  its  practice  of  appointing  commissioners  to  visit 
parishes  and  committees  to  supervise  Church  work,  show  that  the 
mere  idea  of  oversight  is  not  inconsistent  with  its  ecclesiastical  system 
— although  its  operation  is  naturally  watched  with  jealousy.  From 
the  beginning,  in  fact,  there  has  been  in  the  Scotch  Church  a  party, 
not  only  not  inimical  to  Episcopacy  in  this  sense,  but  strongly  in 
favour  of  it — a  party  of  whom  Leighton  may  be  said  to  be  the  most 
distinguished  representative.  And  as  we  have  seen  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  against  Episcopacy,  so  neither  is 
there  any  legal  obligation  laid  upon  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  hold  Presbytery  as  of  exclusive  Divine  institution. 

In  the  mere  legal  and  constitutional  status,  therefore,  of  the  two 
Churches,  there  is  abundant  room  for  practical  Christian  intercourse. 
They  are  both  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  resting  so  far  as  their 
special  government  is  concerned  upon  a  legal  compromise.  Epis- 
copacy is  the  fully  equipped  form  of  Church  order  to  the  one  ;  Pres- 
byterianism  is  the  accepted  and  popular  form  to  the  other.  The 
advocates  of  an  ecclesiastical //fs  divinum  have  never  been  more  than 
a  party  in  either  Church.  Sacerdotalism  is  no  part  of  the  creed  of 
the  one  ;  and  Presbyterianism  as  held  by  the  Covenanters  was 
expressly  rejected  by  the  other.  They  represent  different  types 
of  the  reformed  faith  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  developed  at  the 
Reformation — adapted  to  nationalities  of  different  temper  and  quality. 
That  is  really  all  the  difference  in  the  eyes  of  rational  people.  Both 
Churches  profess  the  very  same  doctrines.  Betwixt  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  there  is  no  substantial  difference; 
although  the  former  may  have  followed  more  the  Lutheran,  as  the 
latter  has  followed  more  the  Calviniun,  type  of  orthodoxy.  When 
Archbishop  Thomson  preached  at  Glengarry  I  feel  certain  that  the 
simple  folks  detected  nothing  different  in  his  sermon  from  what  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  hearing  from  their  parish  minister.  Her  gracious 
Majesty,  the  Queen,  worships  with  equal  edification,  it  is  understood, 
in  both  Churches.  Are  all  these  Christian  realities  to  go  for  nothing 
in  deference  to  certain  conventionalities  of  Church  order  ?  Are  the 
prejudices  of  party  passion  to  subvert  the  Divine  unities  of  a  common 
faith  and  hope  and  charity.  I  cannot  think  this,  notwithstanding 
fanatical  outcry  and  Episcopal  evasion. 

Surely  in  a  time  like  this  the  two  National  Churches  of  England 
and  Scotland  have  something  else  to  do  than  to  call  into  view  their 
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respectiye  Divine  rights,  or  the  traditionary  claims  which  they  may 
reciprocally  urge  against  each  other.  They  had  much  better  consider, 
I  think,  their  undivine  restrictions,  and  the  hindrances,  both  dogmatic 
and  practical,  which  interfere  with  their  Christian  usefulness.  As 
the  phrase  is,  they  are  both  now  on  their  trial,  and  the  real  question 
that  will  be  asked  of  them  in  their  day  of  judgment  will  not  be  as  to 
their  orders  or  forms  of  government,  but  as  to  what  national  Christian 
good  they  may  have  done  and  are  doing.  In  a  time  when  religious 
thought  has  reached  a  pitch  of  almost  intolerable  disorganisation, 
what  are  they  doing  to  help  men  under  speculative  and  spiritual 
difficulties  P  What  light  have  they  for  darkened  minds  ?  and 
what  peace  for  perplexed  and  burdened  hearts  ?  In  a  time  when 
pauperism  and  drunkenness  and  social  misery  in  so  many  forms  seem 
eating  into  the  very  vitals  of  our  national  prosperity,  what  power  is 
there  in  them  to  meet  these  evils  and  help  the  great  work  of  the 
statesmian  and  the  philanthropist  P  When  the  Anti-State  Church 
Society  is  thundering  at  their  gates,  and  legislators  are  talking  dubi- 
ously how  long  their  fate  can  be  postponed,  is  it  not  too  much 
trifling  to  be  prating  of  "mission  services"  in  the  parish  of 
Glengarry  P 

Undoubtedly  if  our  National  Churches  are  to  survive  at  all  they 
can  only  survive  in  common  tcorkfor  the  national  good.  Superstitions 
about  orders  and  theories  of  Divine  rights,  which  are  utterly  dead  in 
the  minds  of  all  rational  people,  must  be  laid  aside.  The  past  may 
be  accepted,  but  it  cannot  be  resuscitated.^  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead."  It  is  really  too  absurd  that  we  should  continue  to  be  domi- 
nated, not  merely  by  the  good  thoughts,  but  by  the  evil  prejudices 
which  have  descended  to  us  from  Mediaeval,  or  even  Patristic,  Catho- 
licism The  clerical  mind  must  clear  itself  of  cant,  and  the  episcopal 
mind  of  conventionality,  if  once  more  they  are  to  be  living  forces 
in  the  national  history.  There  are  plenty  of  realities  for  them  to 
cope  with.  Let  them  take  to  the  work  of  Christian  thought  and  of 
Christian  charity,  and  try  to  build  up  once  more  the  temple  of  Faith 
and  Brotherhood  on  some  spiritual  basis  that  the  modern  mind  will 
accept.  And  let  them  be  sure  they  will  best  accomplish  this,  the 
less  they  think  of  their  own  ritual  dignity,  and  the  more  they  realise 
the  spiritual  equality  of  all  Churches  and  all  men  in  the  sight  of 
God. 

J.   TULLOCH. 


JOHN  HUS8  AND  THE  ULTRAMONTAKES. 


INTELLECTUAL,  political,  and  politico-religious  movements  in 
tlie  East  of  Europe  have  scarcely  as  yet  in  this  country  attracted 
att£atioii  proportioned  to  the  efFect  which  they  may,  perhaps,  bo 
destined  to  produce  on  the  future  history  of  u  considerable  portion  of 
the  human  race.  Among  the  most  remarkable  literary,  or  politico- 
literary  couti'overaics  that  have  arisen  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  under 
the  present  change  of  circumataiicos  and  regime,  are  two  which  have 
been,  and  still  are  being,  carried  on  with  considerable  vehemence  in 
Bohemia,  with  regard  to  the  celebrated  John  IIuss.  The  Czechs 
naturally  consider  him  a  kind  of  national  hero,  and  claim  for  him, 
and  for  themselves,  a  high  and  noble  position  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  in  that  of  the  development  of  the  human  intellect,  parti- 
cularly in  the  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  conscience.  The  Ultra- 
Toontanes  assail  the  Czechian  martyr  as  the  mere  victim  of  his  own 
vanity  and  self-sufficiency,  and  point  to  the  miseries  and  horrors  of 
the  Hussite  wars,  as  the  consequences  of  his  ill-starred  resistance  to 
the  authorities  of  the  Church.  The  Austro- Germans,  especially  those 
of  the  "Diaspora"  or  non-German  countries,  look  upon  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  Czechs  in  general,  and,  as  they  suppose,  by  Huss 
in  particular,  to  the  progress  of  the  Tcutonle  clement,  as  high  treason 
agiiin^l  light  and  civilization,  which  lluy  appear  to  claim  us  the 
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esdusiYe  property  of  their  race,  so  all-absorbing  has  their  feeling  of 
nationality  become  of  late.  Thus  the  liberal  German  and  retrogres- 
MTe  Ultramontane  elements  are  banded  together  in  a  somewhat 
unnatural  alliance  against  the  Czesko-Slaronians,  who  turn  to 
England  for  a  fair  hearing  for  the  greatest  disciple  of  her  great 
Wyeliffe,  and  their  own  historical  claims  upon  the  gratitude  and 
respect  of  civilized  man. 

The  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  F.  Palacky's  ''  History 
of  Bohemia,^^  mainly  from  genuine  documentary  evidence  which  had 
naver  before  been  available  for  historical  purposes,  the  first  part  of 
which,  containing  the  reign  of  Wenceslas  lY.,  appeared  in  1845,  and 
the  second,  containing  the  history  of  the  Hussite  wars,  in  1851,  pro- 
duced such  a  sensation  in  Bohemia,  that  it  was  demanded  by  the  clerical 
party  that  a  reply  to  it,  giving  the  Ultramontane  view  of  the  lifi^ 
and  character  of  Hubs,  shoiild  be  issued  by  the  ''  Matice  Czeska,^^  the 
admirable  national  society  at  whose  cost  Palacky's  history  was  being 
given  to  the  world.  Baron  J.  A.  Helfert  was  selected  for  the  task, 
and  did  his  work  honourably  and  carefully,  producing  in  1857  an 
interesting  and  attractive  octavo  volume  of  287  pages  in  the  Bohe- 
mian language.  Between  1865  and  1868  £.  J.  Erben  edited  the 
three  volumes  of  Huss's  Bohemian  works,  an  account  of  which  was 
given  in  this  Review  in  April,  1869.  Finally,  Dr.  Palacky  issued 
a  large  octavo  volume  of  768  pages,  containing  everything  necessary 
for  forming  an  independent  judgment  upon  both  Huss  himself 
and  the  reb'gious  controversies  and  movements  in  Bohemia  in  his 
days,  and  for  a  few  years  subsequently.'^ 

The  question  between  the  German  and  Slavonic  elements  in  the 
state  of  Bohemia  will  scarcely  at  the  present  juncture  be  so  inte- 
resting to  British  readers  as  that  between  the  National  and  Boman 
parties  in  the  Church.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  of  local  than  general 
interest  altogether,  unless  those  are  right  who  see  in  the  Gzesko- 
81avonic  question  the  elements  of  a  future  European  war.  We 
shall,  therefore,  devote  our  principal  attention  to  the  ecclesiastical 
and  intellectual  points  of  controversy,  touching  only  upon  certain 
salient  matters  in  the  question  of  nationality,  which  come  to  the  front 
at  once,  and  will  not  be  denied. 

Three  considerable  teachers  had  arisen  among  the  clergy  in 
Bohemia  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  one  of 
them,  Conrad  of  Waldhausen,  an  Austro- German,  the  other  two 
Slavonians,  Miliez  of  Kremsier,  in  Moravia,  and  Michael  of  Janow. 
But  no  succession  of  teachers  and  preachers  could  have  produced 
results  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  which  we  find  to  have  been 
in  fact  produced  in  Bohemia,  had  not  the  seed  been  sown  on  ground 

•  Of  this  vol.  we  gnvp  n  "brief  notice  in  our  nunilcr  for  July,  ISG9,  jt.  449. 
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prepared  to  receiye  it,  and  had  not  the  national  language  been 
brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  cultivation  as  to  be  fit  and  ready  for  the 
discussion  of  abstract  points  of  philosophy  and  theology.  That 
Wyclifie,  though  a  greater  thinker  and  reasoner,  produced,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  so  much  smaller  immediate  results  in  England 
than  Huss  in  Bohemia,  appears  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Engliah 
language  was  not  yet  in  a  suitable  condition  for  a  great  national  and 
intellectual  movement  to  be  carried  on  in  it.  Had  Chaucer,  that 
"  well  of  English  undefiled,"  who  is  generally  considered  to  have 
made  our  language  what  it  is,  preceded  Wycliflfe,  instead  of  the 
converse,  the  history  of  England  would  probably  have  told  a  very 
difierent  story  as  regards  the  reformation  of  religion. 

That  the  Bohemian  language  had  arrived  at  so  high  a  state  of 
cultivation  was  due  to  a  noble  layman,  Thomas  of  Stitny,  passages 
in  some  of  whose  as  yet  unedited  works  show  him  to  have  sympa- 
thized deeply  with  both  Conrad  and  Miliez  in  their  denunciations 
of  those  who  "  lived  unholily  in  holy  positions,"  and  in  the  persecu- 
tions they  endured  from  the  "  thunder  "  of  those  "  who  say  of  evil 
that  it  is  not  evil,  and  of  the  good  that  they  are  evil.'*  Stitny  wrote 
his  first  work  in  the  Bohemian  language — a  translation  of  Augustine's 
tract,  "  De  Conflictu  Vitiorum  et  Virtutum  " — about  the  year  1370, 
and  his  second  and  most  remarkable  one,  addressed  to  his  children, 
in  1376.  This  is  intituled,  *'  0  Bbecnych  vecech  Xrestanskych  " 
— "  Of  General  Christian  Matters  " — and  is  a  perfect  encyclopsodia 
of  theology  and  morality.*  "  God  hath  commanded  me,"  says  he^ 
in  the  first  preface  to  this  work,  "  as  also  every  father,  to  lead  you, 
my  children,  in  his  ways,  and  show  llim  to  you.  So  testify  the 
books  of  the  old  law."  And  in  his  second  preface  he  gives  his 
reasons  for  writing  in  the  Bohemian  language,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  priesthood  and  the  learned  of  the  day. 

**A  sermon  of  St.  Augustine's,*'  says  he,  **has  encouraged  me  to  be 
bolder  in  writing  Bohemian  books  which  relate  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  for 
from  it  everyone  can  see  how  good  a  thing  it  is  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
And  those  who  condemn  books  in  the  Bohemian  language,  even  if  good 
ones,  wishing,  perhaps,  to  be  the  only  persons  who  appear  wise,  might  well 
dread  the  vengeance  of  God,  when  they  reflect  how  guilty  those  are  who 
would  wish  to  stop  the  letters  and  necessary  messages  therein,  and  to 
prevent  the  Lord  God,  the  Eternal  Bridegroom,  from  teaching  his  bride  his 
will,  and  comforting  her  in  her  distress  thereby.  Yea,  justly  would  he  be 
in  terror  who  should  stop  the  letters  of  a  king  addressed  to  his  queen,  if  he 
knew  that  the  king  was  aware  of  it.  And  how  much  greater  is  the  Lord 
God  than  any  king !  How  much  dearer  to  him  is  his  bride — that  is,  every 
soul  that  longeth  for  Him — than  ever  was  queen  dear  to  any  king !     Wiser 

•  The  University  of  Prague,  in  1852,  celebrated  its  fifth  centenary  by  printing  and 
publishing  this  work,  with  a  glossary  and  life  of  the  author,  under  the  editoTship  of 
K.  J.  Erbon. 
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men  understand  this,  and  know  that  a  Bohemian  is  as  precious  to  Him  as 
a  Latinist." 

Thus  the  Czechian  nation  and  language  received  a  thorough 
theological  and  scientific  training  through  the  numerous  writings 
of  Stitny,  as  well  as  those  of  Miliez  and  Matthias  of  Janow,  and 
was  as  well  prepared  to  enter  into  the  arena  of  controversy  with  the 
pen  as  with  the  sword.  Political  circumstances  were  also  such  as 
to  evoke  a  powerful  feeling  of  nationality,  and  to  cause  a  strong 
Teaotion  against  the  overbearing  foreign  and  Teutonic  element, 
which  threatened  the  very  existence  of  tho  national  element,  or 
"language,"  *^jazyk,^'  bs  it  was  always  termed  by  the  old  Bohemians. 

"When  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  the  son  of  the  blind  King  of 
Bohemia,  John  of  Luxemburg,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Crecy  in 
1346,  founded,  by  a  "  Golden  Bull,"  the  University  of  Prague,  in 
1348,  his  aims  were  dynastic  and  imperial,  rather  than  patriotic 
and  national.  As  Paris  was  tho  great  university  of  the  langues  d'oe 
and  ef  oi7,  so  did  he  design  that  Prague  should  become  the  great 
university  of  the  German  Empire  and  all  nations  lying  on  its  borders, 
which  might  some  day  become  incorporated  with  it.  He  therefore 
divided  it  into  four  "  nations,"  in  all  but  one  of  which  the  German 
element  became  practically  dominant,  owing  to  the  considerable 
German  towns,  like  Breslau,  in  otherwise  Slavonic  districts.  These 
nations,  each  of  which  had  an  equal  voice,  were  (1)  the  Bohemian, 
including  the  Moravians,  Hungarians,  and  South  Slavonians ;  (2) 
the  Bavarian,  including  the  Austrians,  Swabians,  Franconians,  and 
Rhinelanders ;  (3)  the  Polish,  including  the  Silesians,  Lithuanians, 
and  Russians ;  and  (4)  the  Saxon,  containing  the  people  of  Meissen, 
of  Thuringia,  of  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony,  the  Danes,  and  the 
Swedes.  This  arrangement  was  successful  enough,  so  long  as 
Prague  was  the  capital,  and  tho  King  of  Bohemia  the  head,  of  the 
German  Empire;  but  it  was  manifestly  unsuited  to  the  state  of 
things  that  arose  after  the  deposition  of  Charles's  son,  WcnccslasIV., 
in  1400. 

John  Huss  {John  Goose)  himself  was  bom  in  1369  at  Husinetz, 
in  the  circle  of  Prachin,  in  Bohemia,  of  humble,  though  compara- 
tively well-to-do,  parents.  He  studied  at  Prague,  and  took  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  September,  1393,  of  Bachelor  of 
Theology  in  1394,  and  finally  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  which  was 
the  genuine  superior  degree  of  an  unpapalized  university,  in  1396. 
His  name  invariably  appears  about  the  middle  of  the  list  of  those 
who  graduated  at  the  same  time,  whence  the  probable,  although  not 
certain,  inference  is,  that  he  was  not  especially  distinguished  as  a 
scholar  in  his  earlier  years.  However,  in  1398  he  came  forward  as 
a  public  teacher  in  the  University  of  Prague,  and  in  1399,  at  a 
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disputation  held  in  the  "Rectory  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  Old  Town  of 
Prague,  became  for  the  first  time  involved  in  an  open  contest  with 
his  colleagues  through  defending  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe. 
Still  on  Oct.  15,  1401,  he  was  elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Phi- 
losophy in  the  University,  and  as  such  presented  to  tho  office  of 
Preacher  in  the  Chapel  Bpithlehem,  in  the  Old  Town  of  Prague,  by 
the  royal  favourite,  John  of  Milheim,  who  had  built  and  endowed  it. 
The  General- Vicar  of  the  Archbishop  of  Prague  grantdd  him  letters 
of  investiture  to  this  on  March  14,  1402,  and  in  the  following 
October  he  attained  tho  highest  academical  dignity,  that  of  Rector 
of  tho  University  of  Prague,  which  he  held  till  the  end  of  April, 

1403. 

« 

Strango  and  shocking  was  the  aspect  presented  by  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Church  during  tho  greater  part  of  Huss's  lifetime. 
On  the  8th  of  April,  1378,  the  Archbishop  of  Bari  was  elected  Pope 
at  Rome  by  the  name  of  Urban  VI.,  and  on  tho  20th  of  September 
in  the  same  year  Cardinal  Robert  of  Geneva  was  elected  Anti-pope 
at  Fondi,  under  that  of  Clement  VII.  The  Emperor  Charles  IV. 
refused  to  recognise  the  latter  in  any  way,  and  his  political  skill  and 
prudence  would  probably  have  healed  the  breach,  which  was  known 
in  history  as  "  the  great  schism,"  had  not  his  death,  on  the  29th  of 
November  in  the  same  year,  removed  him  unexpectedly  and  pre- 
maturely from  the  scene.  Two  lines  of  rival  Pontiffs  at  Rome  and 
Avignon  continued  to  anathematize  each  other  and  each  other's 
adherents,  until,  in  1409,  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XIL  were 
deposed,  and  Alexander  V.  elected  in  their  room,  by  the  Council  of 
Pisa.  Neither  of  tho  previously  existing  Anti-popes  was,  however, 
willing  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Council,  so  that  the  simple 
result  of  its  labours  was,  that  there  were  now  three  Anti-popes 
instead  of  two.  In  1410  Pope  Alexander  V.  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Cardinal  Balthasar  Cossa,  under  the  name  of  Pope  John  XXIII, 
who  was  more  than  suspected  of  having  caused  the  death  of  his 
predecessor. 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  the  highest  regions  that  the  Church 
presented  a  disgraceful  and  horrible  spectacle.  Simony  was  rampant 
everywhere,  and  loud  were  the  outcries  of  both  tho  laity  and  the 
respectable  clergy  for  reform.  The  clergy  were  exempted  from  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  laws,  a  circumstance  the  abuses  arising 
from  which  we  shall  leave  IIuss  himself  to  describe.  "  Antichrist," 
says  he,  in  his  Bohemian  sermon  on  the  second  Sunday  after  Easter,* 
**  has  no  mightier  net  than  the  putting  a  stop  to  the  service  of  God, 
whereby  the  priests  obtain  their  will,  whatever  it  is.  With  this 
net  they  defend  their  covetoiisness  and  riches ;  with  this  net  they 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  173  of  Erbcn'B  edition. 
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Iiaye  severed  themselves  from  suffering  either  in  property  or  person, 
80  that,  whereas  the  primitive  holy  Christians,  especially  the  priests. 
Joyfully  endured  it,  when  people  took  their  goods  from  them,  or 
reviled,  beat,  tortured,  and  slew  them ;  they  never  put  a  stop  to 
Divine  service,  but  prayed  the  more,  offered  Christ  and  preached 
the  more ;  the  present  backsliding  priests,  on  the  contrary,  have  so 
fenced  themselves  with  Antichrist's  institution,  that  if  any  one  takes 
anything  fix)m  a  priest,  even  if  justly,  or  if  they  seize  a  priest  in 
the  commission  of  adultery  or  robbery,  a  stop  is  immediately  put  to 
Divine  service,  if  a  priest,  who  is  an  adulterer  or  a  robber,  is 
imprisoned.  If,  again,  a  box  on  the  ear  is  given  a  priest  in  a  quarrel 
in  a  tavern,  when  there  is  a  dispute  about  dice  or  about  a  harlot, 
citations  and  excommunications  are  issued.  If,  however,  a  priest's 
blood  is  drawn,  they  put  a  stop  to  Divine  service,  and  compel  the 
person  who  has  done  it  to  go  to  Borne,  saying  that  no  one,  save  the 
Pope,  can  absolve  a  man  who  draws  the  blood  of  a  priest.  But  if  a 
priest  cuts  off  any  man's  foot  or  hand,  or  kills  a  man  who  is  guitless, 
they  do  not  excommunicate  the  priest  or  put  a  stop  to  Divine  ser- 
Tice.  Why  soP  Because  one  devil  does  not  pick  out  another 
devil's  eyes." 

The  enormous  wealth  of  the  clergy,  too,  in  many  countries  was 
the  cause  of  vast  and  intolerable  evils.  Baron  Helfert  seems  scarcely 
to  have  been  aware  of  several  facts,  which  we  shall  presently  adduce, 
or  he  would  never  have  condemned  the  perseverance  of  Huss  in  his 
outcry  for  reform  in  the  teeth  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  on  the 
plea,  that,  however  bad  things  might  have  been  in  other  countries, 
Bohemia  was  a  land  on  which  the  existing  evils  pressed  but  lightly. 
The  annnal  value  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Prague  amounted  to  more 
than  80,000  **kopy"  or  "schock"  of  Bohemian  groschen,  each 
**  kopa "  containing  sixty  groschen,  and  amounting  in  value  to  two 
ducats.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  value  of  these  sums  and 
coins  on  account  of  various  depreciations  and  debasements  of  the 
coinage,  of  which  Stitny  speaks  very  feelingly ;  but  we  do  not  think 
we  shall  be  &r  out  if  we  Suppose  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Prague  to 
have  enjoyed  revenues  approaching  £80,000  a  year.  That  of  the 
chapter  of  Veysegrad  was  not  much  inferior,  and  those  of  many 
conventual  establishments  are  supposed  to  have  been  on  a  similar 
acale. 

Archbishop  Zb5niek  Zajetx  of  Hasenburk  (Hare  of  Harecastle),. 
who  became  Archbishop  of  Prague  in  1403,  was  unable  to  read  and 
write  at  the  time  of  his  elevation,  and  was  obliged  to  learn  these 
necessary  arts  after  his  consecration. 

Magister  Andreas  of  Broda,  first  a  friend  and  colleague  and 
afterwards  a  eealous  opponent  of  Huss,  closed  his  "  Tractatus  de 
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origine  haBresis  Hussltarum,"  which  he  wrote  at  Leipsic  in  1426, 
with  the  following  remarkable  admissions  : — 

'*  In  the  clergy  there  was  no  discipline  whatever ;  in  the  coorts  of  the 
Pontiffs  there  was  public  simony ;  in  the  monastic  state,  if  I  may  use  the 
term,  there  was  boundless  covetousness.  And,  to  make  an  end,  there  was 
no  vice  among  the  lay  people  which  the  clergy  had  not  practised  first  and 
most  notoriously.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  for  us  to  say  but  this,  which 
the  holy  Church  reads  and  chants — '  All  that  Thou  hast  done  unto  as, 
Lord,  Thou  hast  done  in  righteous  judgment,  because  we  have  sibned 
against  Thee,  and  have  not  obeyed  Thy  commandments.'  " 

Under  the  influence  of  Huss,  first  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy,  and  then  as  Rector  of  the  University,  and  of  his  friend 
Nicholas  of  Leitomysl  (1401 — 1403),  the  doctrines  of  Wycliflfe  had 
free  scope  in  Bohemia.  But  when  these  ofiices  passed  in  due  coarse 
to  men  of  other  "  nations,"  a  reaction  arose,  which  presently  assumed 
a  national  complexion.  On  May  28,  1403,  the  first  condemnation 
of  Wyclifie's  doctrines  took  place  at  Prague,  twenty-one  fresh  articles 
being  added  to  the  twenty-four  condemned  in  the  Council  of  London 
in  1382.  Great  complaints  were  made  at  the  discussion  of  garbled 
statements  of  doctrine  being  fathered  upon  Wycliflfe,  even  as  he  had 
himself  complained,  that  the  Council  of  London  had  ascribed  to  him 
articles  that  he  did  not  acknowledge.  Huss  reminded  the  assembly 
of  two  persons,  who  had  not  long  before  been  condemned  to  death 
and  burned  at  Prague  for  adulterating  saflTrou^  and  asked  whether 
the  adulterators  of  the  doctrines  of  others  were  not  as  worthy  of 
punishment  as  the  adulterators  of  saflfron  ? 

Passing  over  the  two  imprisonments  of  King  Wenceslas,  his  war 
with  his  brother,  King  Sigismund  of  Hungary,  and  other  events  of 
greater  or  less  political  importance,  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  intellectual  movements  in 
Bohemia.  The  long-continued  preaching  of  John  Huss  in  the 
chapel,  Bethlehem,  must  be  ranked  among  the  most  important 
phenomena  of  those  days.  Less  vehement  in  his  language  than 
Conrad  Waldhauser,  less  enthusiastic,  or,  we  may  almost  say, 
fanatical  in  his  views  than  Miliez  of  Kremsier,  he  did  not  produce 
60  powerful  an  eflfect  upon  his  hearers  at  the  moment ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  results  of  his  preaching  were  far  more  durable.  He 
appealed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  understanding  of  his  hearers^ 
aroused  them  to  thought,  reflection,  and  self-examination,  instructed 
and  persuaded  them,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  he  bring  the 
fire  of  "  words  that  breathe  and  thoughts  that  bum  "  to  bear  upon 
their  awakened  and  enlightened  consciences.  Acute  and  well-read, 
especially  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  never  at  a  loss  for  illustrations, 
possessed  of  remarkable  tact  in  penetrating  and  seizing  the  kernel 
of  every  matter  in  question ;   agile  and  skilful  in  the  use  of^  all 
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dialectical  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive ;  unrivalled  in  his  day  in 
fbllowing  up  a  chain  of  reasoning;  he  reached  an  eminence  far 
above  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Add  to  this  his  thorough  fearless- 
nesSy  when  his  moral  sense  was  aroused  by  the  perception  of  wrong 
or  evil ;  his  strong  feeling  that  he  was  speaking  for  God  and  against 
Satan,  or,  as  he  usually  expressed  it,  against  Antichrist ;  his  inflexible 
resolution,  which  his  admirers  would  ascribe  almost  to  a  species  of 
inspiration,  while  his  enemies  described  it  as  a  compound  of  vanity 
and  obstinacy ;  and  we  have  a  man  of  rare  gifts,  and  well-fitted  for 
contending  in  the  arena  of  a  most  stormy  age.  His  personal  advan- 
tages of  figure  and  countenance  are  well  known  from  his  portrait ; 
and  against  his  life  and  conduct  in  a  moral  point  of  view  his  deadliest 
enemies  have  never  ventured  to  utter  a  word. 

Huss's  qualities  and  conduct  obtained  him  not  merely  extra- 
ordinary popularity  at  Prague,  but  also  the  especial  favour  of  Queen 
Sophia,  the  second  wife  of  King  Wenceslas,  who  selected  him  for  her 
own  confessor  and  spiritual  adviser.  The  Archbishop  Zbynek,  who, 
in  spite  of  his.  ignorance  and  want  of  education,  was  by  no  means 
destitute  of  good  sense  and  acuteness,  also  placed  especial  confidence 
in  him  till  the  end  of  the  year  1407. 

In  1408  a  regular  attack  upon  Wycliffism  commenced  in  Bohemia, 
which  eventually  obtained  the  support  of  the  Court,  because  King 
Wenceslas  felt  that  his  position  as  a  claimant  of  the  dignity  of  King 
of  the  Bomans,  his  deposition  from  which  in  1400  ho  steadily  refused 
to  recognise,  was  rendered  untenable  by  the  evil  reputation  of 
Bohemia  in  foreign  countries  as  a  hotbed  of  heresy.  Wenceslas  had 
exerted  himself  to  withdraw  his  subjects  from  obedience  to  Pope 
Gregory  XII.,  and  endeavoured  to  occupy  a  position  of  complete 
neutrality  between  him  and  his  rival,  Benedict  XIII.,  in  hopes  that 
the  schism  might  be  effectually  healed  by  the  approaching  Council 
of  Pisa.  Magister  John  Huss  and  his  Wycliffite  friends  were, 
however,  the  only  members  of  either  the  university  or  the  clergy 
who  expressed  a  willingness  to  join  the  king  in  his  neutral  position, 
whereupon  Archbishop  Zbynek  prohibited  Huss,  as  a  disobedient  son 
of  the  Church,  from  further  exercise  of  his  functions  as  a  preacher ; 
a  prohibition  to  which  IIuss  declined  to  render  obedience,  declaring 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  remain  neutral  in  the  contest  between  the 
two  rival  popes,  even  as  an  obedient  son  ought  to  remain  neutral  in 
a  contest  between  his  father  and  mother. 

The  foundation  of  the  University  of  Cracow  in  Poland,  in  1400, 
had  produced  a  very  disastrous  effect  upon  that  of  Prague,  reducing 
the  Polish  "  nation  "  in  the  latter  almost  entirely  to  Germans  from 
Silesia,  Prussia  and  Pomerania,  so  that  the  Bohemian  '•  nation  "  had 
now  to  contend  against  what  were  practically  three  Teutonic  bodies. 
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The  practical  inconvenience  felt  through  this  by  the  Bohemians  in 
their  own  country  caused  a  temporary  union  among  them,  whether 
favourable  to  the  doctrines  of  WycHflfe  or  not,  and  in  1409  deputa- 
tions from  both  the  Teutons  and  the  Bohemians  appeared  at  Kutten- 
bergy  to  lay  their  complaints  and  recriminations  before  the  King. 
Wenceslas  at  jGbrst  received  the  Germans  favourably,  promising  to 
uphold  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  privileges,  while  he 
inveighed  with  great  vehemence  against  Huss,  charging  him  and  his 
friend,  JEBOiiiE  of  Prague,  with  bringing  the  country  into  ill-repute 
and  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  with  causing  the  Xing  himself  to  meet 
with  slights  and  mortifications  abroad.  Huss  left  Kuttenberg  in  an 
almost  hopeless  state  of  mind,  and  fell,  whether  from  mental  or 
physical  causes,  into  so  serious  an  illness,  that  his  life  was  despaired 
of.  Meanwhile  some  of  the  King's  favourites  and  councillors, 
especially  Nicholas  of  Labkovitz,  had  given  an  entirely  different  turn 
to  the  matter.  Representing  to  the  King,  after  an  audience  of  a 
French  embassy  on  the  subject  of  tbe  schism,  that  the  Bohemian 
"  nation "  was  willing,  while  the  Germans  refused,  tp  comply  with 
his  views  and  those  of  the  French  court  as  to  the  observance  of 
neutrality  between  the  rival  popes,  and  also  showing  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  votes  of  the  four  *'  nations  '^  did  not  rest  on  any  statute, 
but  merely  on  custom,  they  induced  him  on  the  same  day  (January 
18th)  to  issue  an  edict,  assigning  three  votes  to  the  Bohemian 
"  nation "  and  one  only  to  the  foreign  element  in  the  University. 
After  a  vain  endeavour  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  this  edict,  the  German 
professors  and  students  left  Prague  in  a  body,  and  Prague  ceased  to 
be  the  centre  of  intellectual  life  and  movement  in  German^r,  which 
henceforth  added  the  celebrated  University  of  Leipsic  to  what  was 
already  existing  at  Vienna  and  Heidelberg. 

We  see  thus,  that  Huss  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  "  exodus  '* 
of  the  German  element  from  the  University  of  Prague.  That  it  has 
been  so  pertinaciously  ascribed  to  his  influence  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  manifesto  of  the  Germans  and  their  petition  to  the  King  were 
answered  and  criticized  in  a  most  biting  manner  by  Magister  John  of 
Jesenitz,  whose  pamphlet  has  been  commonly,  though  erroneously, 
attributed  to  Huss.*  Huss  also  published  a  letter,  refuting  the 
charge  of  having  been  the  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Germans, 
the  fragments  of  which  are  also  given  by  Palacky.f 

In  1409  the  Council  of  Pisa  broke  with  Wenceslas's  rival  in  the 
empire,  Ruprecht,  acknowledged  Wenceslas  as  King  of  the  Pomans, 
declared  both  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.  schismatics,  and 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  Pope  Alexander  V.,  who,  however, 
grievously  disappointed  all  hopes  and  expectations  by  giving  himself 

♦  See  Palacky*i  "  Documenta,"  pp.  366—363  f  pp.  353—364. 
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fip  to  the  influence  and  guidance  of  the  wicked  Cardinal  Legate  of 
Bologna,  Balthasar  Cossa.  The  Bohemian  clergy,  with  the  Arch- 
biahop  of  Prague  at  their  head,  continued  to  adhere  to  Gregory  XII., 
in  defiance  of  the  King.  When,  therefore,  Huss  spoke  boldly  in  the 
pulpit  of  the  moral  corruption  of  the  clergy,  ho  was  for  a  time 
supported  by  the  dominant  tone  of  feeling  and  language  at  the 
cwort. 

The  first  official  complaints  and  proceedings  against  Huss  com- 
menced in  1408,  as  we  find  from  the  ''  Documenta,"  p.  163,  and  not 
in  1409,  as  appears  to  be  stated  in  Palacky's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  247 
of  the  German  edition.  Suits  and  countersuits  were  carried  on 
against  and  by  Huss  in  the  Papal  Curia,  the  details  of  which  \iill 
scarcely  interest  our  readers.  Huss's  grand  object  appears  to  have 
])cen  to  gain  time,  in  all  probability  with  the  hope,  and  perhaps 
expectation,  that  a  real  reform  at  Bome  would  procure  acceptance  for 
his  views  in  the  highest  ecclesiastical  quarters,  and  eventually  secure 
him  a  triumph  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  his  remarkable  precursor, 
Miliez  of  Kremsier.* 

A  bull  was  issued  by  Pope  Alexander  V.  on  December  20th,  1409, 
threatening  all  who  did  not  submit  to  Archbishop  Zbynek  within  six 
days  with  excommunication,  but  its  practical  effect  was  greatly 
diminished  by  the  Pope's  death  on  May  3rd,  1410,  as  well  as  by  the 
resistance  made  on  national  grounds  by  the  courtiers  of  Wenceslas, 
"who  represented  Zbynek  as  a  traitor,  whose  words  and  actions  sup- 
ported the  statements  of  the  emigrated  Germans,  that  heresy  was 
gaining  the  upper  hand  in  Bohemia.  Still  the  Archbishop  kept  on 
his  course,  caused  Wycliffe's  books  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and,  on 
•July  16th,  solemnly  and  formally  excommunicated  Huss.  Huss  was 
protected  by  the  court  in  Bohemia,  but  was  cited  before  the  Papal 
Curia  by  the  new  Pope,  John  XXIII.,  on  August  2dch.  His  friends 
would  not  allow  him  to  appear  at  Borne,  and  ho  himself  excused  his 
default  on  the  plea  of  personal  danger. 

On  May  18th,  in  the  same  year,  the  rival  King  of  the  Bomans, 
Buprecht,  died,  and  before  the  year  was  out  the  Christian  world  saw 
with  amazement,  not  only  the  chair  of  Peter  disputed  by  three  rival 
popes,  but  also  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  claimed  by  three  rival 
brothers,  Wenceslas,  King  of  Bohemia;  Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary; 
and  Jost  or  Jodocus,  Margrave  of  Moravia,  the  death  of  whom,  on 
January  17th,  1411,  again  reduced  the  pretenders  to  the  sacred  crown 
to  two.  In  the  course  of  this  year  King  Wenceslas  became  reconciled 
with  the  Bohemian  clergy,  and  new  dangers  threatened  Huss,  which 
were  temporarily  averted  by  the  death  of  Archbishop  Zbynek,  on  the 
:28th  of  September. 

•  See  our  immber  for  Fcbrnaiy,  1870,  pp.  200 — 202. 
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His  successor  was  Albicus  of  Uniczow,  to  whom  the  pallium  wm 
not  brought  from  John  XXIII.  till  May,  1412.  But  the  same 
embassy  that  brought  the  new  Archbishop  the  sacred  garment  was 
also  instructed  to  proclaim  a  crusade  against  Ladislaw,  King  of 
Naples,  the  great  supporter  of  Gregory  XII.,  and  to  issue  indulgences 
to  all  who  should  directly  or  indirectly  participate  therein.  Hubs 
and  his  adherents  denounced  this  traffic  in  the  strongest  terms^  and 
Voksa  of  Waldstein  and  Jerome  of  Prague  parodied  the  public  burn- 
ing of  Wycliffe's  books  two  years  previously  by  a  satirical  procession 
and  public  burning  of  papal  bulls.  These  things  caused  the  greatest 
ferment  in  Bohemia,  especially  in  the  capital,  and  the  Faculty  of 
Theology  began  to  take  vigorous  proceedings  against  Huss,  who, 
however,   was  warmly  supported   by  the  greater  part  of  the  Uni- 

versitv. 

Huss,  with  eight  of  his  adversaries,  was  summoned  before  the 
King's  Council,  at  the  castle  of  Zebrak;  and,  when  accused  of  neglect- 
ing, after  repeated  requisitions,  to  give  in  a  statement  of  his  doctrines 
in  writing  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  he  replied,  that 
he  had  taught  nothing  in  secret,  but  everything  openly,  and  that 
therefore  his  views  were  no  secret ;  he  was,  however,  ready  to  state 
and  give  in  his  doctrines  in  writing,  provided  his  accusers  were 
willing  to  enter  into  an  engagement  to  piove  him  guilty  of  heresy 
nnder  the  lex  talionisy  i,c.,  under  pain  of  sufFering  the  same  punish- 
ment, f.r.,  of  being  burned  to  death,  which  he  would  himself  have  to 
suffer  if  convicted  of  heresy.  The  eight  doctors  were  thunder- 
stricken  at  this  proposal,  and  wished  to  fix  on  one  of  their  number, 
who  was  to  enter  into  the  engagement.  Huss,  however,  insisted  that, 
as  they  had  joined  in  tho  accusation,  so  must  they  also  join  in  the 
engagement  and  consequent  danger ;  and  the  final  result  was,  that 
the  Council  simply  urged  both  parties  to  endeavour  to  come  to  terms 
in  a  peaceful  manner. 

Huss's  most  dangerous  adversary  was  Magister  Stepiiex  of  Palecz, 
formerly  a  zealous  Wycliffite  and  a  personal  friend  of  his  own,  who 
now  broke  with  him,  as  Magister  Stanislas  of  Zxaym  had  done  pre- 
viously ;  and  these  two  men,  aided  by  the  clergy  of  Prague,  found 
little  difficulty  in  procuring  from  Pope  John  XXIII.  a  formal  excom- 
munication of  Huss,  which  tho  King  permitted  to  be  published  at 
Prague. 

On  Oct.  2,  1812,  a  number  of  German  citizens,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Council  of  the  Old  Town  of  Prague,  assembled  in  arms  and 
marched,  led  by  a  Bohemian  named  Bernard  Chotek,  to  the  chapel 
Bethlehem,  where  Huss  was  preaching  at  the  moment  of  their 
arrival,  with  the  intention  of  dispersing  the  audience  and  arresting 
the  preacher.     As,  however,  the  Bohemians  in  tho  chapel  stood  up 
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courageously  in  defence  of  themselves  and  their  preacher,  they  were 
obliged  to  return  without  effecting  their  purpose.  It  was  next  pro- 
posed to  carry  out  the  orders  received  from  Bome,  and  destroy  the 
chapel  itself ;  but  this  design  caused  such  excitement,  and  met  with 
such  opposition,  that  the  idea  was  given  up.  The  ill  success  of  lay 
interference  rendered  the  major  part  of  the  clergy  of  Prague  more 
zealous  in  the  observance  of  the  interdict,  which  had  meanwhile 
been  proclaimed.  All  divine  service  ceased  in  most  of  the  churches, 
the  sacraments  were  refused  to  all  without  exception,  and  the  dead 
were  buried  without  any  religious  ceremony,  so  long  as  Huss 
remained  in  Prague.  The  king  complained  in  vain  ;  no  regard 
was  paid  to  his  wishes  or  commands.  Huss  appealed  to  Christ  as 
the  true  Head  of  the  Church,  and  his  proctor,  Magister  John  of 
JesenitZy  endeavoured  to  prove  before  the  University,  on  Dec.  18, 
that  the  excommunication  of  Huss  was  legally  invalid.  The  excite- 
ment which  prevailed  among  the  people  induced  the  king  personally 
to  request  Huss  to  leave  the  capital,  promising  himself  to  do  all  in 
hiu  power  to  promote  his  reconciliation  with  the  clergy  and  shorten 
the  period  of  his  exile. 

Archbishop  Albicus  had  taken  no  very  earnest  part  in  the  case  of 
Huss,  and  found  himself  in  so  uncomfortable  a  position  between  the 
parties  that  he  resigned  his  dignity  in  favour  of  Conrad  of  Vechta, 
Dishop  of  Olmiitz,  who  was  not,  however,  formally  installed  in  his 
see  till  July  17,  1413. 

While  in  the  country,  an  exile  from  Prague,  Huss  usually  resided 
in  the  castle  of  Krakovetz,  in  the  circle  of  Prachonitz,  which 
belonged  to  one  of  the  royal  favourites,  Henry  Lefl,  of  Lazan.  He 
preached  frequently  in  the  neighbouring  market  towns  and  villages, 
and  the  people  streamed  from  all  quarters  to  hear  him,  so  thut  his 
exile  contributed  to  the  spread  of  his  views  in  the  country,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  was  not  without  influence  on  the  subsequent  history 
of  Bohemia.  Here  Huss  appears  to  have  written  his  longest  theo- 
logical work  in  the  Bohemian  language,  on  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
in  our  number  for  April,  1869. 

On  Oct.  30,  1413,  King  Sigismund  came  to  an  arrangement  with 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Pope  John  XXIII.,  at  Viglud,  near  Lodi, 
that*a  General  Council  should  he  convened  at  the  city  of  Constance, 
on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  on  Nov.  1,  1414.  Sigismund  also  com- 
municated directly  with  Huss,  offered  him  a  safe-conduct,  and  pro- 
mised his  co-operation  in  order  to  bring  his  case  to  a  satisfactory 
solution.  The  principal  objects  of  the  Council  were  to  be  three,  (I) 
the  putting  an  end  to  the  great  schism  in  the  Papacy  ;  (2)  the 
reformation  of  the  Church  in  head  and  members ;  and  (3)  the  sup- 
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pressioii  of  the  WycliflBtc  and  Hussite  heresy,  which  threatened  to 
destroy  the  edifice  of  the  hierarchy. 

Huss's  first  proceeding  was  to  arm  himself  with  testimonials  of 
orthodoxy  from  home.  After  publishing  his  intention  of  appearing 
before  the  Council,  by  means  of  placards  posted  up  in  various  places 
in  the  Latin,  Bohemian,  and  German  languages,  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  kind  of  preliminary  hearing  from  Archbishop  Conrad  in  a 
diocesan  Synod,  but  was  informed  that  a  matter  laid  before  the 
Synod  by  the  king  was  under  discussion,  and  was  therefore  refused 
admission.  But  the  Inquisitor  or  Judex  Hacreticorum,  Nicholas, 
Bishop  of  Nazareth,  without  hesitation,  gave  him  a  certificate  in  the 
following  terms : — 

**  I  havo  often  and  frequently  conversed  with  Magister  John  Huss,  eating 
and  drinking  with  him,  and  have  often  been  present  at  his  sermons ;  and, 
making  many  comparisons  of  divers  matters  appertaining  to  Holy  Scripture, 
I  have  never  found  in  him  any  error  or  heresy,  but  in  all  his  wordis  and 
works  I  have  always  foand  him  a  true  and  catholic  man." 

Huss  then,  on  Sept.  1,  addressed  a  letter,  which  has  only  lately  been 
discovered  and  printed,*  to  King  Sigismund,  thanking  him  for  his 
gracious  kindness,  and  begging  him  to  take  measures  to  prevent  Iiis 
being  judged  in  secret,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  heard  and  examined 
in  a  public  audience,  and  to  be  allowed  therein  to  declare  his  doctrines 
and  principles  peaceably  and  without  interruption  ;  adding,  that  he 
well  knew  that  severe  trials  from  his  bitter  enemies  awaited  him,  but 
that  ho  was  ready  even  to  suffer  death  for  that  which  he  acknow- 
ledged and  believed  to  be  the  truth.  Early  in  October  he  wrote  a 
farewell  letter  to  the  Bohemians t  on  his  departure  for  Constance, 
•*in  recessu  ad  Constantian,*'  and  on  Oct.  11  commenced  his  journey, 
without  waiting  for  the  promised  safe-conduct,  accompanied  by  two 
Bohemian  noblemen,  "Wenceslas  of  Duba  and  John  of  Chlum,  as 
well  as  by  Magister  John,  Cardinal  of  Eeinstein,  and  Peter  op 
MLADENOvrrz,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Prague,  whose  "  Helatio  do 
caus&  Magistri  Joannis  Hus  in  Concilio  Constantiensi  acta,"  is  care- 
fully edited  by  Dr.  Palacky  in  the  "  Documenta,"  pp.  237 — 324. 
On  Nov.  '3  he  entered  Constance,  and  on  Nov.  5  Wenceslas  of  Duba 
brought  the  safe- conduct,  which  had  been  prepared  at  Spires  on  the 
18th  Oct.  previously.  Pope  John  XXIII.  had  already  arrived  on 
Oct.  28  ;  Huss's  most  zealous  enemy,  Michael  of  Deutschbrod,  com- 
monly called  Michael  de  Causts,  from  the  office  of  a  "  procurator  de 
causis  fidei,"  to  which  he  had  lately  been  appointed,  was  already 
there ;  and  soon  afterwards  arrived  Magister  Stephen  of  Palecz  with 
the  Bishop  of  Leitomysl. 

♦  "Documonta/*  p.  69. 

t  This  is  given  in  extenao  in  our  number  for  April,  1869,  p.  645. 
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Long  and  wordy  were  the  articles  of  accusation  exhibited  against 
Huss,  both  by  his  Bohemian  accusers  and  by  the  University  of  Paris, 
the  whole  of  which,  with  his  answers  and  interlineations,  are  care- 
fully given  by  Palacky  in  the  "  Documenta."  One  thing  we  will 
qoote  at  length,  and  that  is  a  passage  of  a  letter  from  the  celebrated 
John  Gerson,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  to  Conrad, 
Archbishop  of  Prague,  dated  Sept.  24,  1414,  which  indicates  the 
particular  matter  in  the  teaching  of  Huss  that  caused  Gerson  to 
pursue  the  Bohemian  with  the  relentless  animosity  of  which  Huss 
himself  complained,  and  by  which  he  considered  himself  deeply 
aggrieved. 

**  The  error,"  writes  Gerson,  "  which,  amongst  others,  is  most  pemicioos 
as  regards  the  preservation  of  the  body  coiporate  ant  of  peace,  and  which 
the  teachers  of  dogmatic  theology  consider  as  a  pestiferous  root,  which  has 
already  been  cut  off  by  various  axes  of  sentences  by  the  supreme  pontiff 
smd  in  other  quarters,  appears  to  me  to  be  this — That  a  foreknown  i^'pra- 
scitus)  or  evil  person,  being  in  mortal  sin,  hath  no  dominion  or  jurisdiction 
or  power  over  others  in  a  Christian  people.  Now  it  seems  to  my  littleness 
(mca  parvitate)  that  all  authority,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  ought  to 
arise  against  this  error  for  its  extermination — rather  with  fire  and  sword 
than  with  curious  reasoning ;  for  those  persons  are  devoid,  not  only  of 
understanding,  but  of  common  sense,  in  the  State,  who  ^ith  such  arrogant 
and  seditious  rashness  rave  contrary  to  the  apostolic  and  philosophic  maxim, 
*  Obey  your  masters,  even  the  froward.'  For  political  dominion  on  earth 
is  not  founded  on  the  title  of  predestination  or  charity,  since  it  would  have 
been  veiy  uncertain  and  deceptive,  but  is  established  on  other  grounds 
according  to  laws  ecclesiastical  and  civil." 

Into  the  circumstances  of  the  arrest  of  Huss,  on  Nov.  28,  and  his 
long  and  cruel  imprisonment,  the  flight  of  Pope  John  from  Con- 
stance, and  the  failure  of  Sigismund  to  assert  the  dignity  of  the 
empire  in  his  safe-conduct,  which  was  undoubtedly  violated  by  the 
arrest  of  Huss  untried  and  uncondemned,  wo  do  not  propose  to  enter. 
We  wish  rather  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  grounds  on  which  Baron 
Hdfert  endeavours  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  ecclesiastical  party 
in  arresting  Huss,  and  to  the  gravamina  which  he  selects  as  tho  most 
serious  charges  against  him  : — 

•*  If,"  says  he  (p.  190),  **  we  must  absolutely  reject  the  idea  that  Huss 
had  made  an  attempt  to  escape,  still  a  different  view  is  taken  by  our  judg- 
ment as  regards  the  second  question — Whether  Huss  had  not,  by  other 
proceedings,  deprivei  himself  of  the  rights  given  him  by  his  safe-conduct  ? 
Huss  was,  up  to  his  arrival  at  Constance,  under  tho  papal  ban,  and  every 
place  in  which  he  stayed  was  subjected  to  the  interdict.  He  was  also,  a 
thing  which  was  included  in  his  excommunication,  suspended  from  all 
priestly  functions,  particularly  reading  holy  mass  and  preaching.  The 
interdict  and  excommunication,  so  far  as  they  afiectcd  his  intercourse  with 
others  and  his  presence  at  certain  ecclesiastical  rites,  were  removed  by  the 
Pope  some  days  after  his  arrival  at  Constance  ;  but  his  suspension  from  the 
personal  performance  of  divine  service  in  the  mass  and  in  preaching  was 
never  removed.     But  Huss  did  not  allow  this  to  interfere  with  his  pro- 
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ceedings.  As  at  Prague  it  bad  been  bis  custom  to  pay  little  regard  to  the 
orders  and  penalties  of  bis  ecclesiastical  superiors,  witb  regard  to  wbicb  be 
bad  invented  a  new  kind  of  appeal  directly  to  Cbrist  Himself,  even  so  did 
be  demean  bimsclf  on  tbe  road  to  Constance,  and  even  so  in  Constance 
itself.  ....  Witb  everyone  wbom  be  met  on  tbe  road,  wbetber  clergyman 
or  layman,  bo  made  a  display  of  bis  tbeological  learning,  and  gave  vent  to 
bis  rbetorical  invectives  against  tbe  Pope  and  clergy.  Nay,  bo  boasted 
bimself  tbat  bo  bad  received  applause  from  all  witb  wbom  be  bad  personally 
conversed.  He  bad  composed  a  special  notice  in  German,  wbicb  be  caused 
to  be  publicly  placarded,  first  at  Nuremberg,  and  afterwards  in  all  places  at 
wbicb  be  amved,  and  in  wbicb  be  remained  any  lengtb  of  time.  As 
regards  bis  sojourn  in  Constance,  it  is  certainly  an  undoubted  fact  tbat 
Huss  never  preacbed  tbero  in  public :  and  it  was  manifestly  an  audacious 
boax,  wbcn  one  day  it  was  rumoured  in  Constance  tbat  Huss  intended  to 
preacb  tbe  next  Sunday  in  tbe  principal  cburcb,  and  tbat  everybody  wbo 
attended  tbe  sermon  was  to  receive  a  ducat.  On  tbe  otber  band,  it  was 
generally  known  tbat  in  his  lodging  be  used  to  say  mass  in  presence  of  a 
large  assembly,*  and  allowed  bimself  to  discuss  bis  doctrines  unreservedly 
witb  everyone  wbo  desired  to  converse  witb  bim.  Tbrougb  tbis  improper 
conduct,  tbe  Bisbop  of  Constance  felt  bimself  compelled  to  send  two  of  bis 
clergy  to  Huss,  to  remind  bim  tbat  be  was  not  allowed  to  say  mass.  When, 
tbereforc,  Huss,  according  to  bis  usual  custom,  disregarded  tbis  warning, 
tbe  bisbop  in  tbe  strictest  terms  forbade  bis  clergy  and  tbe  neigbbours  wbo 
lived  near  Huss*s  lodging  to  attend  Huss*s  masses. 

*'  From  sucb  a  state  of  tbings  it  appears  to  us  tbat  it  is  possible  to  tbrow 
ligbt  upon  two  points :  first,  tbat  tbe  Council  felt  itself  unavoidably  com- 
pelled not  to  leave  Huss  in  freedom  any  longer ;  secondly,  tbat  it  required 
a  great  deal  of  enligbtenment  for  King  Sigismund  to  be  persuaded  of  tbe 
legality  and  unavoidablencss  of  tbis  step.     For  it  was  impossible  to  prove 
its  legality  by  simply  pointing  to  some  manifest  fact,  as  would  bave  been 
tbe  case,  bad  it  been  proved  tbat  Huss  bad  attempted  to  escape.     On  tbe 
contrary,  it  was  necessary  to  sot  fortb  tbe  entire  conduct  of  Huss,  wbicb, 
tbougb   apparently  quiet  and  blameless,  was  ncvcrtbeless  illegal,  and  in 
continual   violation    of    tbe   conditions    of  tbe   promised   protection.     Its 
unavoidablencss,  tben,  did  not  lie  in  the  fact  tbat  Huss's  person  was  secured 
to  prevent   bis   fiigbt ;    for  tbis  it   was  impossible  to  produce   a   weaker 
proof,  wbereas,  on  tbo  other  ^dc,  two  important  circumstances  could  be 
cited  :  one,  that  Huss  bad  come  to  Constance,  not  only  without  compulsion, 
but  also  without  a  safe-conduct ;  the  other,  that  from  tbe  time  of  his  arrival 
be  had  never  once  crossed  tbo  threshold  of  bis  lodging.     Tbe  absolute 
necessity  of  the  imprisonment  of  Huss  could  only  be  substantiated  by  tbe 
fact  that  in  a  place  where  people  with  the  most  dilleront  ideas  about,  tbe 
Church  met  together,  and  at  a  time  when  it  was  all-important  that  tbo 
unity  in  the  Church,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  internal  and  external 
circumstances,  should  be  restored  again,  it  must  bave  been  dangerous  in 
the  highest  degree  to  leave  a  man  of  such  attractive  personal  qui^ties  and 
such  thrilling  eloquence  as  Huss  in  free  intercourse  witb  those  wbo  ©very 
day  and  at  every  hour  visited  him  in  bis  abode,  before  whom,  with  unre- 
served self-complacency,  bo  continually  discussed  the  dangerous  subjects  of 
bis  teaching  and  preaching." 

♦We  should  like  to  know  Baron  Hoi  fort's  authority  for  this  statomont  of  the  presenoo 
of  a  large  assemblijy  when  divine  serrico  was  performed  by  a  man  who  never  left  his 
lodgings  once  beforo  his  imprisonment.  But  the  absence  of  references  is  a  great  draw- 
back to  Boron  Helforts  work. 
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Such  is  the  best  defence  that  Baron  Heifer  t  can  make  for  the 
violation  of  King  Sigismund's  safe-conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Council.  It  appears  to  us,  that  he  has  omitted  to  take  into  considera- 
tion two  things,  which,  perhaps,  had  really  greater  weight  with  the 
Fathers  of  the  Council  than  any  of  the  matters  which  he  has 
alleged  in  justification  of  their  course.  The  first  is  the  principle 
which  was  fully  adopted  by  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  (as  we  find  from 
a  letter  of  his  quoted  by  Baron  Helfert,  p.  194),  though  not  recog- 
nised by  Xing  Sigismund,  that  No  faith  need  be  kept  with 
HERETICS ;  the  second,  that  it  was  desirable  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  Council,  for  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal 
power  to  be  manifested  by  some  overt  act.  King  Sigismund  felt  the 
insult  most  keenly,  and  left  Constance  for  a  week  in  ccfnsequence  ; 
neither  did  anything  induce  him  to  submit  to  it,  but  the  conviction 
that,  if  he  did  not  give  Huss  and  his  safe-conduct  up,  the  fair 
prospects  of  reform  and  reunion  in  the  Church,  which  he  thought 
lay  before  him  by  means  of  the  Council,  would  at  once  be  put  an  end 
to  by  its  dissolution.  But  one  thing,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
posterity,  he  did  insist  on,  viz.,  that  Huss  should  have  a  public  trial, 
an  authentic  record  of  which  survives,  not  merely  in  the  acts  of  the 
Council,  but  in  the  more  trustworthy  pages  of  the  Bohemian 
Mladenvitz. 

What  Huss's  own  idea  of  the  virtue  of  the  king's  safe-conduct 
was,  is  manifest  from  a  letter  (No.  70  in  the  "  Documenta  "),  which 
he  wrote  to  his  Bohemian  friends,  complaining  of  the  inconsistency 
of  Sigismund. 

**  *  I  ask,*  writes  he,  *  for  God's  sake,  that  all  the  lords  will  collectively 
petition  the  King  for  a  final  audience  ;  because,  after  what  he  said  alone  in 
the  Council,  that  an  audience  should  be  granted  me  very  soon,  his  confusion 
will  be  very  great  if  he  fail  to  fulfil  that  statement.  But  I  think  that  his 
word  is  as  steadfast  as  that  respecting  his  safe-conduct,  with  regard  to 
which  people  told  me  in  Bohemia  to  beware  of  his  safe-conduct.  And,  other- 
wise, '*  He  will  give  thee  to  thine  enemies  himself."  And  Lord  Mikesh 
Divoky  said  to  me,  in  the  presence  of  Magister  Jcsenitz  :  '*  Magister !  know 
for  certain  that  thou  wilt  be  condemned."  I  think  he  knew  the  Eing*s 
intention.  I  thought  he  loved  the  law  of  God  and  the  truth ;  now  I  under- 
stand that  he  loves  them  not  much  ;  he  condemned  me  before  my  enemies 
did.  If  he  had  even  acted  as  the  Gentile  Pilate,  who,  9n  hearing  the 
accusation,  said  :  '*  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man."  Or  even  if  he  had  said  : 
**  I  have  given  him  a  safe-conduct ;  if  then  he  is  not  willing  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  Council,  I  will  send  him  to  the  King  of  Bohemia  with  your 
sentence  and  attestations,  that  he  may  judge  him  himself  with  his  clergy  ; " 
because  he  (Sigismund)  thus  intimated  to  me,  through  Henry  Lefl  and 
others,  that  he  would  appoint  me  a  sufficient  audience,  and,  if  I  did  not  sub- 
mit to  the  judgment,  that  he  would  send  me  safe  back  again.' " 

Upon  this  Palacky  remarks,  that — 

*'  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  Sigismund  could  have  given  such  a  promise 
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as  that  indicated  in  the  latter  part  of  Huss^s  letter ;  if,  however,  he  really 
did  80,  too  much  stress  ought  not  to  he  laid  upqn  such  thoughtless 
language,  as  it  clearly  exceeded  the  limits,  not  merely  of  his  rights  and 
privileges,  but  also  of  his  power." 

What  Huss  had  a  right  to  expect  under  Uie  circumstances  was  fieiir 
and  honourablo  treatment  before  condemnation ;  and  his  cIiiYalrcras 
conduct  in  placing  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  adversaries  before 
receiving  the  promised  safe-conduct  ought  to  have  aided  him  towards 
obtaining  such  treatment.  But  the  chivalrous  maxims  of  the  Bohe- 
mian laity  were  little  regarded  or  appreciated  by  the  Romish  eccle- 
siastics assembled  at  Constance. 

Almost  everything  that  hod  been  brought  against  Huss  had  been 
reduced  to  very  diminutive  dimensions  by  his  explanations  and 
qualifications,  except  the  point  raised  against  him  so  vehemently,  as 
already  mentioned,  by  the  celebrated  Gerson.  This,  however,  is 
confined  to  his  Latin  works,  and  it  is  manifest  that  his  practical  and 
popular  teaching  was  perfectly  clear  from  the  "  crass  "  doctrine  of 
predestination,  which  Polacky  in  his  history  somewhat  contemp- 
tuously lays  to  his  charge.  But  two  singular  scenes  oocurred  at 
Huss's  last  hearing  with  respect  to  this  point,  which  we  will  give  in 
the  words  of  Baron  Helfert : 

*^  They  proceeded  to  the  doctrine,  that  a  priest  or  bishop  or  pope,  as 
soon  as  he  sinned  mortally,  ceased  to  be  a  priest,  bishop,  or  pope,  fioss 
endeavonrcd  to  give  this  a  more  moderate  turn  by  explanation,  sajdng  that 
he  intended  only  to  speak  of  internal  essence  and  worthiness  before  God 
{quoad  merit um),  but  not  external  position  in  oflSce  {quoad  ojficium  et  homx- 
vum  rejmtationes),  adding  :  *  Likewise  as  regards  a  king,  if  he  sins  mortally, 
it  must  be  said  that  he  is  no  more  a  king.*  Sigismund  had  gone  aside  for 
a  time  into  a  bay  window,  where  he  was  conversing  with  the  Count  Pala- 
tine and  the  Burg-grave  of  Nuremberg  on  the  danger  of  the  doctrine,  whieh 
had  just  been  inquired  into.  When,  therefore,  Huss  uttered  these  words, 
the  prelates  requested  the  king  to  approach,  and  desired  Huss  to  repeat 
before  him  what  he  had  just  said.  Then  Cardinal  d'Ailly  stormed  vehe- 
mently against  Huss,  saying  that,  not  being  satisfied  with  depreciating  the 
clergy,  he  wanted  also  to  subvert  the  temporal  power.  Sigismund  at  the 
moment  said  nothing  more,  than  that  there  was  no  man  who  was  without 
sin.  But  when,  after  the  hearing,  Huss  had  been  removed  to  hia  prison, 
and  the  major  part  of  the  assembly  had  dispersed,  the  king  remained  in  the 
hall  surrounded  by  several  cardinals  and  prelates,  with  whom  he  conversed 
about  the  measures  requisite  in  this  important  matter.  At  a  little  distance, 
waiting  for  the  king,  yet  unobserved  by  him,  stood  the  Bohemian  lords, 
John  of  Chlum  and  Wenceslas  of  Duba,  as  well  as  Peter  Mladenovitz,  who 
had  been  assigned  as  secretary  to  John  of  Chlum,  and  had,  according  to 
Huss*s  own  statement,  been  a  '  most  faithful  and  steadfast  comforter  *  to 
him  throughout  his  imprisonment.  These  three  heard  Sigismand  conclude 
what  ho  was  saying  with  these  words  :  *  Truly  I  was  still  young,  when  this 
sect  arose  in  Bohemia,  and  ah !  how  greatly  it  has  grown  and  increased. 
Therefore  delay  not  in  this  matter,  and  make  an  end  to  his  disciples  as  soon 
as  possible.    If  he  refuses  to  recant,  hum  him,  or  do  with  him  what  ahall 
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seem  good  to  yon.  And  if  he  wishes  to  recant,  I  counsel  yon,  trust  him 
not,  as  neither  would  I  trust  him ;  for  if  ho  should  return  to  Bohemia,  ho 
ifonld  cause  much  moro  evil  than  hefbre.'  '* 

This  speech  is  said  to  have  cost  Sigismund  a  crown,  and  it  cer- 
tainly caused  the  personal  detestation  in  which  he  was  held  by  tho 
Sohemians. 

**It  was  not  this,"  says  Palacky,  "that  the  Bohemians  took  ill  in  Sigis- 
snmd,  that  he  did  not  protect  Huss  against  condemnation  and  execution  as 
a  heretic  ;  the  much  canvassed  safe-couduct  never  had  this  meaning,  there- 
fore no  question  could  have  hecn  raised  ahout  a  hreach  of  it  thereby ;  but 
they  never  could  forget,  that  instead  of  acting  as  an  intercessor  for  Huss, 
he  had  rather  egged  on  the  fathers  to  condemn  him/* 

Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  Council  to  obtain  a  recantation 
from  Hnss,  and  in  these  a  "  father/'  whose  name  is  unknown,  but 
who  appears  to  have  taken  especial  interest  in  him,  and  to  have 
gained  his  confidence  above  all  others,  played  a  very  prominent  part. 
When  entreated  on  tho  5th  of  July,  for  the  last  time,  by  both  deputies 
from  the  Council  and  the  Bohemian  magnates,  especially  John  of 
Chlum,  not  to  allow  false  shame  to  hold  him  back  from  a  salutary 
course,  Huss  replied,  with  tears :  * 

•*  Lord  John !  be  assured  that  if  I  knew  that  I  had  written  or  preached 
against  the  law  and  Holy  Mother  Church  ought  that  is  erroneous,  I  would 
hnmbly  recant  it,  God  is  my  witness ;  but  I  always  desire  that  they  should 
point  out  to  me  better  and  moro  probable  passages  0/  Scripture  (Scripturoi) 
than  are  the  things  that  I  have  written  and  taught,  and  if  these  are  pointed 
out  to  me,  I  will  most  readily  recant." 

At  which  one  of  the  bishops  present  answered :  "  Magister  John, 
wilt  thou  be  wiser  than  tho  whole  Council  ? "  But  the  magister 
said  to  him :  "  I  do  not  wish  to  be  wiser  than  the  whole  Council ;  but 
give  me,  I  ask,  the  least  in  the  Council,  who  will  instruct  me  with 
better  and  stronger  passages  of  Scripture,  and  I  am  ready  to  recant 
forthwith."  Thus,  it  would  appear,  that  it  was  the  Protestant 
principles  of  private  judgment,  as  against  mere  authority,  and  of 
appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  as  against  the  living  exponents  of  Church 
doctrines,  for  which  Huss  was  condemned  and  suffered,  and  not  for 
aay  deliberate  or  intentional  variation  of  doctrine  from  what  ho 
supposed  to  bo  the  teaching  of  the  Church  in  his  day. 

But  in  his  correspondence  and  intercourse  with  the  nameless 
"  father,"  and  subsequently,  another,  and  that  a  very  singular 
element,  appears  to  play  a  very  important  part,  which  requires  the 
more  attention  from  us,  as  Palacky  has  passed  it  over  in  silence  in 
his  history.  It  was  not  merely  doctrines  which  he  held  that  Huss 
was  required  to  recant,  but  doctrines  which  ho  maintained  to  have 
been  falsely  ascribed  to  him.  'Vho  formula  of  recantation  which  the 
"  father  "  urged  upon  him  was  as  follows  :  f — 

♦  *»Documenta,"  p.  316.  t  p.  121. 
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''I,  So  and  So,  &o.  Over  and  above  the  protestations  made  by  me 
which  I  desire  to  consider  repeated  here,  I  protest  anew,  that,  although 
many  things  are  laid  to  my  charge,  which  I  have  never  thought  of,  yet 
respecting  all  the  things  laid  to  my  charge  or  objected  against  me,  whether 
extracted  from  my  books  or  by  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  I  submit  myself 
humbly  to  the  merciful  ordinance,  definition,  and  correction  of  the  sacro- 
sanct General  Council,  to  abjure,  revoke,  retract,  undergo  merciful  penance, 
and  do  all  and  singular  that  the  said  sacrosanct  Council  shall  mercifully 
and  of  its  grace  consider  right  to  ordain  for  my  salvation,  recommending 
myself  most  devoutly  to  the  same." 

In  letter  seventy-nine  (p.  126)  Huss  lays  great  stress  on  the  sin 
which  he  thought  he  would  commit  if  he  were  to  recant  what  he  had 
never  held. 

'*  This  is,"  says  he,  '^my  final  determination  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ: 
that  I  will  not  admit  the  articles,  which  have  been  truly  extracted,  ta  be 
erroneous  ;  neither  will  I  abjure  the  articles  laid  to  my  charge  by  false 
witnesses  ;  because  to  abjure  is  to  confess  that  one  has  held  an  error  or 
errors,  and  to  depart  from  them  and  hold  the  contrary.  Because  God 
knoweth  that  I  have  never  preached  those  errors  which  they  have  con- 
cocted, removing  many  truths  and  adding  falsehoods." 

So  that  the  submission  to  authority  required  of  him  was  not  merely 
the  acceptance  of  the  wisdom  of  others  in  lieu  of  his  own,  but  also 
something  that  would  have  completely  annihilated  his  moral  being, 
and  from  which  his  moral  sense,  as  a  true  and  honest  man,  indig- 
nantly revolted.  Indeed,  after  the  conversation  with  Sigismund 
above  related,  the  leading  members  of  the  Council  seem  to  have  felt 
that  they  must  of  necessity  either  crush  or  burn  him. 

Passing  over,  for  want  of  space,  the  interesting  particulars  of  his 
degradation  from  the  priesthood,  and  the  other  preliminaries  to  his 
execution,  we  will  give  the  account  of  his  last  moments  in  the  words 
of  Baron  Helfert : — 

**  When  they  arrived  at  the  place  they  arranged  themselves  in  a  wide 
circle,  and  orders  were  given  to  Ulric  of  lieichenthal  to  ask  Huss  whether 
he  wished  to  confess  ;  and  a  priest  named  Ulric  Sorand  came  forwards  and 
said :  *  Dear  sir  and  magister,  if  you  will  leave  your  unbelief  and  heresy, 
for  which  you  must  sufier,  I  will  gladly  hear  your  confession  :  if,  however, 
you  will  not,  you  know  yourself  that  it  is  not  proper  to  give  divine  things 
to  or  perform  them  for  a  heretic'  To  this  Huss  replied,  that,  not  being 
conscious  of  mortal  sin,  he  had  no  need  of  his  assistance.  He  wished  to 
address  the  people,  but  the  Count  Palatine  prevented  it,  and  bade  the 
executioners  commence  their  work.  They  placed  him  at  the  stake  with  his 
face  towards  the  east ;  but  when  one  of  those  present  observed  it,  he  was 
obliged  to  remove  to  the  opposite  side  with  his  face  towards  the  west. 
Now  he  stood  fastened  to  the  stake  with  chains  and  iron  bands,  surrounded 
up  to  his  neck  by  faggots,  mixed  with  straw  and  smeared  with  pitch  ;  and 
now  the  dreadful  act  was  about  to  begin,  when  the  Lord  of  Pappenheim, 
the  marshal  of  the  empire,  sent  by  the  king,  suddenly  arrived,  and  entreated 
him  to  save  his  life  and  soul  by  recantation.  But  Huss  replied  that  be 
was  willing  to  die  a  cheerful  death  for  the  truth,  which  he  had  taught  in 
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bis  lifetime.  Then  Loth  noLIeraen  gavo  tbe  signal  by  clapping  their  hands, 
and  turned  away.  In  a  moment  thu  pile  was  in  a  LJuze  of  fire  ;  flame  and 
smoke  soon  stifled  his  voice,  as  be  gaited  towards  heaven,  as  some  imagined 
they  heard,  singing  psalras,^ — as  others  relate,  screumiug  with  agony,  the 

UABTYB    a?    EBROR    AND    DISOBEDIESCE."  ' 

Such  is  tho  account  of  IIuss's  last  moments  and  the  causes  of  his 
death,  which  tho  UUr anion tanes  would  wish  to  huvc  accepted  by  tho 
world ;  tho  change  of  tvpo  in  which  is  Bnron  Helfert's,  not  onrs. 
Such  is  the  viow  of  bia  fate,  which  was  intended  \n  counteract  tho 
effect  produced  by  the  history  of  Talacky,  which,  however,  itself 
appears  to  us  to  have  done  IIuss  but  scanty  justice,  and  to  reflect  tbi: 
impression  convoyed  by  his  Latin  rather  than  by  his  Bohemian 
works,  most  of  which  were  then  unprinted  and  unknown,  except  to 
a  few.  But  their  subsequent  publication  by  Pan  K.  J.  Erben 
produced  an  effect  iu  Bohemia,  the  results  of  which  have  not  yet 
fully  appeared.  So  great  was  the  sensation  produced  by  the  im- 
possibility of  finding  adequate  ground  for  the  condemnation  and 
execution  of  Huss  in  his  Bohemian  writings,  that  it  was  actually  in 
contemplation  to  collect  signatures  for  a  petition  to  the  so-callefl 
(Ecumenical  Council,  requesting  it  to  review  the  ease  of  Hubs, 
and  possibly  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Constance, 
and  rehabilitate  him  as  a  good  and  faithful  Catholic.  But  the 
national  press  gave  so  unfavourable  a  reception  to  the  proposal 
that  it  was  soon  abandoned.  The  words  of  the  Hurodiii  Lislz 
("National  Letters  "J,  u  national,  but  not  a  Protestant,  paper, 
on  July  -1th,  18(!f),  upon  the  subject  are  so  remarkable,  both  in 
themselves  and  as  expressing  the  general  feeling  of  tho  enlightened 
portion  of  tbe  Bohemian  or  Czeskisb  nation,  that  we  cannot  but 
think  that  we  shall  do  good  service  by  placing  them  permanently  on 
record. 


"  We  have  just  re 
papers,  that  an  idea 


says  the  Nitnuiiii  Lutz,  "in  one  of  the  local 
started  up  in  Prague  to  franio  and'  procure  &': 
many  signatures  of  Bohemians  and  iVIuravians  as  possible  to  a  petition  to 
the  cowing  Gicumcnical  Council,  to  undertake  a  revision  tif  the  case  of 
Eass. 

"  With  this  idea  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  agree,  either  from  the  stand- 
point  of  the  liistoriciil  teaditions  of  our  nation,  or  from  that  of  modem 
relations  :  wo  hold  it  therefore  to  be  our  duty  to  pronounce  publicly  against 
it,  although  we  certwuly  doubt  whether  the  wish  for  the  revision  just  men- 
tioned can  have  come  li-oni  the  public  itself,  and  can  have  found  adhereutn 
in  wider  ctrutes.  What  would  be  thu  necessary  eoneequencea  of  such  n 
petition,  not  to  say  of  an  actual  revision  ?  Certainly  only  this :  that  we 
should  thrust  anew  into  public  discttssion  a  long  ago  completed  act  of 
the  great  tragedy  of  our  nation ;  that  we  should  again  transfer  an  event, 
which  has  now  only  a  historical  and  literarj'  aignificonco  for  our  nation,  to 

•  "  MiitriinHa  llndii  a  iitpoiIuKiilioi.' 
b.e  chaDttiJ  Eiitl}',  stcuiidly.  nnd  thinll; 
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the  ground  of  religious  disputes,  \vbich  our  age  has  happily  done  with,  and 
for  which  our  nation  cannot  entertain  any  longing,  especially  at  a  time 
when  a  matter  much  more  important  to  us  is  in  question — the  preservation 
of  the  political  and  national  existence  of  the  Slavonic  race  in  the  lands  of 
the  Bohemian  crown.  On  this  political  struggle  we  must  for  the  time 
concenti'ate  all  our  powers.  Is  it  that  some  of  us  have  a  wish  for  argu- 
ments with  the  hierarchy  at  the  Romish  Council  on  the  questions,  *  Whether 
a  man  is  ])redestinatrd  to  or  foreknonn  for  salvation  ? *  *  Whether  a  Goiineil 
is  above  the  Pope,  or  the  Pope  above  a  Council  ? '  or,  lastly,  *  Whether 
Huss  was  a  good  Catholic  or  not  ? ' 

**  Wo  honestly  acknowledge  that,  personally,  wo  have  not  much  taste  for 
w^asting  time  in  such  discussions.  These  matters  have  long  ago  been 
brought  to  an  end,  and  belong,  thank  God,  merely  to  history.  We  do  not 
wish  to  sharpen  our  wits  oven  on  the  questions,  whether  the  Goancil  of 
Constance  acted  under  other  influences  than  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  whether  that  Ecclesiastical  Council  was  infallible  or  not.  All 
this  we  gladly  leave  to  the  FaUicrs  of  the  Church  to  amuse  themselves  with 
at  the  Council ;  we  content  ourselves  with  the  consciousness  that  the  people 
has  long  ago  hit  upon  ideas  more  practical,  and  much  more  advantageons  to 
its  spiritual  and  material  welfare.  To  whom  would  a  fresh  analysis  of  the 
dogmas  of  Magister  John  Huss  be  convenient  at  the  present  time?  Scarcely 
to  enlightened  Catholics,  and  certainly  not  to  the  orthodox  Catholic  priest- 
hood. This  surely  will  not  make  up  its  mind  at  the  present  day  to  receive 
into  its  midst,  as  a  faithful  Catholic,  a  man  who  has  been  for  four  centuries 
and  a  half  excommunicated  as  one  of  the  most  detested  heretics.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  that  the  people  who  condemned  Huss  to  the  stake  are  dead, 
and  that  no  procurator  at  the  present  (Ecumenical  Council  will  be  affected 
by  their  passions.  What !  do  we  not  observe  how  even  now  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Fathers  at  Constance  skirmish  against  the  doctrines  of  the 
pious  Magister  of  Husinetz  ?  Do  we  not  see  how  they  fill  the  columns  of 
their  papers  with  fresh  and  fresh  anathemas  against  the  Martyr  of  Con- 
stance ?  Can  we  hope  from  these  gentlemen,  that,  devoid  of  passion,  they 
will  finally  acknowledge  that,  up  to  this  time,  they  have  been  condemning 
an  innocent  man  ? 

**  The  projected  revision  would  not  theroft)re  be  convenient  to  anybody ; 
nay,  it  vrould  not  be  advantageous  for  our  own  nation.  The  Bohemian 
nation  stands  no  more  in  need  of  any  such  revision.  The  idea  of  reform, 
which  it  took  up  as  a  foster-mother  out  of  the  fiames  of  Constance,  and 
suckled  with  its  own  blood  till  the  great  reformation  of  the  whole  Christian 
world,  has  long  had  its  character  cleared  and  been  recognized,  not  only  by 
the  whole  of  the  present  enlightened  world,  but  also  by  history,  which 
exercises  jurisdiction,  as  a  supreme  judge,  even  over  Popes  and  Eccle- 
siastical Councils.  What  would  there  be  to  reconsider  ?  Perhaps  the 
truth  of  some  of  those  humble  principles  which  Huss  defended  before  the 
Council  of  Constance. 

**  Those  principles  were  only  the  first  germ,  the  seed  from  which  through 
the  intellectual  activity  of  the  whole  nation  during  two  centories — as  even 
the  German  historian,  Ranke,  acknowledges  in  his  latest  work — the  whole  of 
the  great  Kcformation  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  sprang 
and  developed  itself.  That  lleformation  means  not  merely  reform  in  the 
Christian  Church,  it  means  also  the  progress  of  mankind  in  the  path  of 
enlightenment  and  freedom  in  general.  Our  nation,  in  becoming  the 
fosterer  of  the  modest  doctrine  of  Huss,  became  also  the  foremost  com- 
batant in  the  path  of  human  progress.  Do  you  wish  by  a  revision,  which 
would  be  limited  merely  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  to  depreciate  the 
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mgnificance  of  the  whole  of  Hassitism  ?  Do  you  wish  to  annihilate  that 
gigantic  labour  of  great  wars,  that  lasted  two  centuries,  by  means  of  the 
retractation  of  a  few  articles  of  the  accusation  preferred  at  Constance,  which 
are  insignificant  in  themselves,  and  affect  nobody  any  longer  ? 

"  Neither  do  we  recognize  the  need  of  any  revision  even  from  a  purely 
formal  standpoint.  Indeed,  our  nation  has  already  itself  revised  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Constance.  It  revised  them  in  good  earnest  on  the  helmets  of 
the  crusaders  in  the  victories  at  Domazlitz,  Ouste,  Tachor,  Sudomer,  and 
elsewhere.  By  the  power  of  its  arms  and  the  irresistible  might  of  its  truth, 
it  induced  even  the  Ecclesiastical  Council  of  Basle  to  repeal  the  sentence  of 
that  of  Constance.  Go  to  the  Museum  of  the  Bohemian  Kingdom,  and  read 
for  yourselves  in  golden  letters  the  humble  recantation  of  the  fiery  decision 
of  the  Fathers  of  Constance!  See  there  the  ' Compactata,*  in  which  an 
Ecclesiastical  Council  not  merely  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of 
Magister  John  Huss,  but,  more  than  that,  acknowledged  the  rectitude  also 
of  the  later  and  much  more  advanced  Hussite  Reformation,  by  declaring  the 
saccessors  of  Huss  <  good  Christians  and  especial  sons  of  the  Holy  Church  l* 

"  Do  you  wish  to  entreat  pardon  for  your  great  Reformer  from  a  Council 
of  Bishops  and  Patriarchs,  who,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  are  going  to 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  enlightenment  in  general  and  of  pro- 
claiming the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  as  a  new  article  of  faith  ? 

"  You  wish  to  clear  the  character  of  Huss,  and  see  !  by  your  projected 
petition  for  the  revision  of  the  proceedings  against  him  in  a  new  Council  of 
Bishops,  you  are  yourselves  violating  a  chief  article  of  his  doctrine. 
Magister  John  Huss,  indeed,  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  this  truth,  which  he 
first  enunciated  in  the  chapel  Bethlehem,  that  the  Church  is  the  assembly 
of  all  believers,  and  that  to  that  assembly  alone  it  appertains  to  decide 
infallibly  about  articles  of  faith.  But  you  wish  to  betake  yourselves  to  an 
assembly  of  obscure  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  ascribing  to  them  the  right  of 
deciding  matters  which  appertain  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  Church. 

"  We  should  therefore  &id  ourselves,  after  four  centuries  and  a  half,  just 
in  the  position  of  those  who  burned  him  at  Constance.  And  that  is  not 
enough.  A  formerly  victorious  and  heroic  nation  you  want  to  make  all  at 
once  into  humble  servants  of  the  Romish  hierarchy ;  you  want  the  Bohemian 
nation,  which  for  whole  centuries  was  the  only  one  in  Europe  that  did  not 
bend  its  neck  beneath  the  sway  of  ambitious  Rome,  and  which  most  stead- 
fiastly  opposed  her,  all  at  once,  in  a  time  of  enlightenment  and  universal 
emancipation  from  hierarchial  rule,  to  surrender  itself  to  the  mercy  of 
Uitramontanism,  to  disown  its  past  history  and  to  ask  for  absolution  for  the 
errors  of  its  predecessors.  We  are  to  exchange  our  mighty  past  for  the 
contempt  of  all  enlightened  people  of  the  age  in  which  we  are  living  I 

**  After  having  hitherto  drawn  our  great  strength  in  the  struggle  for  the 
independent  existence  of  our  nation  from  the  glorious  times  of  the  Bohemian 
Keformation,  we  are  all  at  once  to  annihilate  its  significance !  The  great 
Bohemian  Reformation  is  to  bo  crumpled  up  into  a  few  insignificant  articles 
of  the  defence  of  Huss  at  Constance,  and  the  great  Reformer  is  to  be  made 
into  an  obscure,  insignificant  priestly  zealot,  who  was  condemned  only 
«  from  personal  feeling,'  and  is  now  to  be  accepted  to  mercy,  as  a  pious 
member  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  ! 

*•  Do  but  leave  that  curse  of  the  Council  of  Constance  on  the  heads  of 
those  who  burnt  him  and  on  the  heads  of  their  present  representatives.  A 
great  Reformer  condemned  by  an  assembly  of  bishops  and  prelates  has 
much  greater  significance  in  the  history  of  human  enlightenment  than  a 
priest  accepted  to  mercy  by  the  selfsame  Romish  hierarchy." 

A.  H.  Wratislaw. 

s2 


ON  THE  MODE  OF  DEALING  WITH  THE  "WORDS 

WHICH    OCCUR    MOST    FREOUENTLT    IN 

TREATISES  ON  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


EVERY  reader  of  Locbe  is  aware  of  the  importance  which  ho 
attached  to  words.  Half  our  errors,  ho  said,  more  than  half 
of  our  controversies,  are  owing  to  them.  That  sentence,  adopted 
from  him,  has  become  a  commonplace  amongst  English  writers  on 
ethics  and  psychology.  One  of  Locke's  most  intelligent  admirers — 
the  one  who  was  most  a  philologer  by  profession — Home  Tooke — 
saya  that  the  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  "  is  a  treatise  on 
words. 

It  is  startling,  then,  to  read  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  "  Lectures 
on  Metaphysics  "  that  Locke  was  of  all  writers  the  most  careless  in 
the  use  of  words.  No  one,  I  suppose,  ever  suspoctod  him  of  in- 
sincerity ;  ho  was  indifferent  to  any  opinions  which  did  not  affect 
practice.  How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  accept  the  accusation  of  the 
illustrious  Scotchman,  which  implies  that  he  habitually  set  at  nought 
his  own  warning  P  If  we  eould  refiite  it,  we  Britons  of  the  south 
should  delight  to  do  so.  But  the  evidence  in  favour  of  it  is  too 
strong.  No  one  can  read  half  a  dozen  pages  of  Locke  without  being 
struck  by  instances  of  words  which  he  not  only  does  not  define,  but 
which  he  resolves  not  to  define ;  the  meaning  of  which  he  takes  for 
granted,  and  expects  his  readers  to  take  for  granted.     He  does  not 
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fall  by  chance  into  a  colloquial  style ;  lie  adopts  it  by  preference 
wben  his  subject  seems  specially  to  demand  a  severe  and  accurate 
treatment. 

Fully  acknowledging  this  fact,  I  do  not  attribute  it  to  any  un- 
willingness in  Locke  to  bind  himself  by  the  laws  which  he  had 
imposed  on  others — ^not  even  to  any  forgetfulness  of  his  own  maxims. 
The  mischiefs  in  the  use  of  words  to  which  he  was  most  alive  were 
those  which  had  their  origin  in  the  schools.  He  had  a  painful  recollec- 
tion of  Oxford ;  he  did  not  believe  in  Logic ;  he  had  the  dread  which 
a  physician  of  the  new  age  felt  for  Aristotle^because  ho  had  held  such 
dominion  over  the  former  age.  He  was  involved  in  all  the  affairs  of 
his  time ;  if  he  was  more  than  a  man  of  the  world,  ho  was  that  in 
the  highest  degree.  It  was  his  function  to  deliver  men  of  the  world 
from  the  notion  that  they  were  not  as  much  interested  in  the  facts 
and  laws  of  the  understanding  as  any  who  assimied  a  technical 
acquaintance  with  them.  He  had  the  greatest  excuse,  therefore,  for 
supposing  that  he  was  vindicating  the  simple,  honest  use  of  language 
when  he  discarded  the  formalities  of  nomenclature,  the  strictness  of 
definitions.  Might  not  a  provocatio  ad  populum  be  the  best  course 
for  one  who  was  denouncing  innate  ideas,  and  was  asserting  the 
worth  of  ordinary  experience  ? 

The  appeal  was  successful.  A  plebiscite  reversed  the  decrees  of 
the  schools.  Locke  was  hailed  even  more  as  a  deliverer  from  the 
dialecticians  than  from  the  champions  of  divine  right. 

A  great  reaction  in  favour  of  technical  language,  of  formal  defini- 
tions,  has  taken  place  in  our  days.  It  is  not  confined  to  one  ethical 
or  psychological  faction;  all  have  been  affected  by  it.  Mr.  Mill, 
sincere  admirer  as  he  is  of  Locke,  has  done  nearly  as  much  to  promote 
it  as  Hamilton,  to  whom  he  is  in  many  respects  so  much  opposed. 
It  commenced,  but  only  commenced,  in  the  days  of  our  fathers. 
Bentham  and  Coleridge,  each  for  his  own  purposes,  had  denounced 
tho  looseness  of  the  market  phraseology,  had  tried  to  reproduce  some 
of  the  scholastical  distinctions.  Each  had  incurred  ridicule  for  that 
as  much  as  for  any  of  his  departures  from  the  accepted  rubric. 
ITow  Bentham's  formulas  are  quoted  as  one  of  the  conspicuous  signs 
of  his  moral  and  puristical  wisdom.  And  if  Coleridge  has  won  no 
other  recognition  from  public  opinion,  a  complaint  which  he  uttered 
less  than  fifty  years  ago — that  the  words  "  objective  and  subjective" 
had  disappeared  from  our  vocabulary — has  met  with  so  extraordinary 
a  response,  that  one^  hails  with  surprise  and  delight  any  article  in  a 
review  or  newspaper,  any  schoolboy  theme,  any  theological  tirade, 
in  which  they  do  not  occur  half-a-dozen  times.  That  writers  like 
Hume  and  Keid,  who,  different  as  they  were  in  genius  and  in  purpose, 
were  alike  in  appealing  to  common  instincts  either  for  or  against 
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scepticism,  should  be  succeeded  by  a  writer  so  eminently  scbolastical 
as  Hamilton — that  he  should  even  be  accepted  as  their  interpreter — 
would  be  even  a  more  remarkable  sign  of  this  reaction,  if  there  had 
not  been  always  in  the  Scotch  heart  a  strong  inclination  towards 
terminology— -one  nourished  by  its  theological  confessions,  resisted, 
not  overcome,  by  the  fascination  of  Hume's  ease,  of  Scott's  geniality, 
of  Carlyle's  encouragements  to  swallow  formulas. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  "Logic,"  Mr.  MiU  protests  against  the  doc- 
trine that  names  represent  thoughts,  and  not  things.  That  appears 
to  me  a  useful  and  necessary  re-assertion  of  an  old  and  simple 
maxim  against  a  modem  refinement.  The  name  or  noun  does,  as 
the  ancients  told  us,  stand  for  the  thing.  He  has  made  another  not 
less  valuable  observation.  He  says  that  if  we  throw  away  the  names 
which  are  commonly  used  to  denote  things  under  the  pretenoe  of 
investigating  things  impartially,  we  deprive  ourselves  of  much 
instruction  which  might  enable  us  to  pursue  this  investigation,  and 
to  correct  the  errors  which  names  sometimes  transmit  and  perpetuate. 
But  that  remark  suggests  a  necessary  limitation  of  the  former. 
Names  or  nouns  are  only  one  part  of  speech.  If  we  deny  that 
speech  as  such  represents  thoughts,  and  not  chiefly  the  things  on  which 
thought  is  exercised,  we  shall  be  continually  making  guesses  about  the 
likeness  between  things  and  their  names ;  and  so  shall  be  taming 
them  into  actual  expressions  of  our  own  thoughts,  perhaps  of  our 
least  sifted  thoughts.  Whereas  if  we  frankly  own  both  the  names 
which  have  been  given  to  things  and  those  words  which  describe 
acts  or  qualities,  or  the  persons  who  do  the  acts  and  exhibit  the 
qualities  to  be  indexes  of  the  thoughts  of  races  of  men  and  of  man- 
kind, we  shall  approach  the  consideration  of  them  with  at  least  as 
much  reverence  as  we  approach  the  consideration  of  the  facts  of  the 
external  world  ;  we  shall  think  that  we  are  bound  to  gather  hints 
about  both  from  all  quarters,  that  we  may  not  twist  either  according 
to  our  pleasure. 

I  venture  to  think  that  many  of  the  definitions  of  metaphysical 
words  which  we  find  in  our  most  approved  books  assume  this  licence, 
and  that  it  is  one  which  requires  a  severe  restraint.  No  donbt  it  is 
much  better  and  more  honest  that  a  man  should  announce  the  sense 
which  he  gives  to  a  word  than  that  he  should  suppress  it.  If  he 
proposes  to  call  that  white  which  I  call  black,  I  am  thankful  to  him 
for  giving  me  notice  of  his  intention.  He  enables  me  to  consider 
whether  there  is  any  likelihood  of  our  coming  to  an  understanding, 
and,  if  not,  whether  I  shall  not  save  much  time  and  temper  by  hold- 
ing my  peace.  But  supposing  he  is  sufficiently  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  his  conclusions  to  desire  that  his  readers  should  haye  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  premises  that  lead  to  them,  he  should 
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take  some  pains  to  prove — if  not  to  me  who  may  be  incapable  of 
enlering  into  the  proofs,  or  may  be  incurubly  prejudiced,  but  to  liia 
coimtrj'men  generally — that  the  signification  which  lie  attaches  to 
any  given  word  ia  that  which  they  in  their  soberest  and  moat 
considerate  moods  attach  to  it;  the  sigciEcation  which  is  traceable 
through  all  the  different  changes  which  it  has  undergone,  through 
the  particular  aha|)ea  which  it  has  assumed  in  special  circumstances 
or  under  the  manipulation  of  difibrent  schools  and  parties ;  the 
signiBcation  which  was  latent  in  its  etymology ;  that  of  which 
the  different  derivatives  from  it  bear  witness;  that  which  may 
be  recognised  in  those  writers  who  have  used  their  mother-speech 
with  most  care  and  refiection ;  that  which  helps  us  best  to  explain 
their  divergences  from  each  other,  and  to  draw  profit  out  of  them  ; 
that  which  best  accounts  I'or  what  are  confessedly  vulgar,  dis- 
tort«d,  impure  applications  of  the  word.  If  Locke  had  used  Ibis 
diligence,  he  would  have  escaped  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  censure,  and 
yet  he  might  have  effectually  justified  his  own  preference  of  the 
common  wisdom  to  the  school  wisdom;  he  might  have  made  us 
feel  why  he  especially,  as  a  vindicator  of  the  place  which  the 
seiuea  hold  in  human  development,  was  bound  to  entertain  that 
preference. 

The  notion  that  ho  dreamed  of  founding  a  sensation  school  has 
been  often  exposed ;  nothing  could  be  so  far  from  his  design  as 
to  found  a  school  of  any  kind.  The  Cartesians  had  reviled  the  senses; 
had  treated  the  organs  which  connect  man  wilh  the  animals  as 
ignominious,  however  they  might  deserve  to  be  studied  i'or  his 
soke;  had  exalted  the  mind,  the  soul,  and  intellect,  as  containiui; 
man's  most  precious  treasures.  Locke  rebelled  against  these  sentences; 
claimed  a  dignity  for  the  senses;  denied  that  without  them  the 
mind,  the  intellect,  the  aoul,  would  be  a  mind,  or  an  intellect,  or 
soul ;  asserted,  therefore,  implicitly,  though  not  with  the  carefulness 
vhicb  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  profession,  the  worth  of 
our  bodily  organization,  and  the  close  relations  between  us  and  all 
creatures  that  have  senses.  It  was  a  most  important  work.  If  it 
bad  not  been  performed,  primary  education — the  true  maternal 
education — would  have  had  no  secure  basis.  And  though  the  exercises 
of  the  senses  being  simply  directed  to  things  have  nothing  to  do  with 
wordi,  yet  an  observation  of  those  exercises  would  have  been  a  quite 
inTalnable  help,  not  only  in  discerning  the  line  which  divides  things 
from  words,  hut  in  explaining  why  mere  definitions  of  words  are 
unsatisfactory.  There  is  a  necessary  duplicity  in  every  act  of  >Sense. 
That  which  is  touched  implies  a  toucher ;  that  which  is  seen  a  seer. 
On  the  other  side,  there  cannot  bo  a  toucher  without  something 
touched ;  a  aeer  without  something  seen.    Wlicn  I  get  general  words 
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to  describe  these  processes — when  I  speak  of  sense  and  sensation — 
the  same  duplicity  pursues  me.  If  I  demand  a  formal  definition  of 
either  of  these  words,  I  must  suppress  one  part  of  the  fact  that  I 
may  give  prominence  to  the  other.  I  lose  the  thing  seen  in  the 
seer,  or  the  seer  in  the  thing  seen.  To  give  the  word  its  complete 
force,  I  must  contemplate  it  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other ; 
I  must  contradict  myself  and  show  how  other  men  have,  not  care- 
lessly, but  inevitably,  contradicted  themselves,  whenever  they  have 
tried  to  reach  its  subtlety  and  truth. 

Now  Locke,  being  occupied  above  all  others  with  these  words, 
Sense  and  Sensation,  was  evidently  aware  of  this  fact,  and  with  his 
customary  honesty  did  contradict  himself  again  and  again,  rather 
than  gain  credit  for  an  apparent  consistency  at  the  price  of  ignoring 
some  of  the  elements  which  composed  them.  But  there  was  one 
unfortunate  circumstance  in  his  position  which  has  deprived  us — ^not 
altogether,  but  in  a  very  great  degree — of  the  good  which  this  sin- 
cerity might  have  done  us.  He  was  a  polemic.  His  business  was  to 
confute  the  Cartesians.  He  must  begin  with  using  their  words,  with 
talking  about  the  mind,  the  intellect,  tho  soul,  and,  above  all,  idea». 
We  cannot  start  from  tho  point  which,  according  to  his  own  hypo- 
thesis, is  the  actual  starting-point  of  all  inquiries.  We  must  not 
begin  with  smelling,  tasting,  handling,  seeing,  hearing.  "No 
ideas  without  these."  I  dare  to  say  not.  But  I  do  not  care  about 
ideas.  I  want  to  hear  about  my  senses.  '*  Oh !  but  the  mind  is 
nothing,  until  the  senses  have  brought  their][information."^  Exactly. 
Then  do  not  trouble  me  about  the  mind.  I  will  wait  to  know  what 
that  is  till  you  have  initiated  me  into  these  exercises  of  my  bodily 
organs.  "  Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  must  own  that  you  have 
much  in  common  with  the  animals."  I  supposed  so.  I  have  no 
objection.  Only  let  me  hear  of  that  community,  and  keep  what  is 
special  to  my  race  for  future  consideration. 

Many  a  great  book,  especially  many  a  book  which  adorns  our 
literature,  has  sufiered  grievously  in  its  positive  teaching  from  the 
negative  form  which  circumstances  gave  to  it ;  none,  I  think,  so 
much  as  the  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding."  What  might 
have  been  an  admirable  discourse  on  aesthetics — not  like  the  first 
book  of  the  "  Critique  on  the  Pure  Reason,"  a  valuable  exposition  of 
the  conditions  under  which  we  use  our  senses — but  a  practical  English 
examination  of  the  senses  themselves,  of  their  relation  to  the  outer 
world,  and  of  their  relation  to  man,  as  indicated  by  the  words  ix 
^hich  men  have  given  an  account  of  them — what  might  have  been, 
therefore,  an  appeal  to  common  experience— as  Locke  would  have 
wished  it  to  be ;  what,  moreover,  might  have  become — ^though  this 
was  not  contemplated  by  him — an  excellent  introduction  to  the  art 
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which  are  connected  with  the  eye  and  the  ear — has  been  accepted 
OS  a  mere  refutation  of  a  doctrine  previously  in  vogue.  And  so 
men  have  lost  themselves,  not,  as  Locke  complained  that  his  pre- 
decessors had  done,  in  ''an  ocean  of  being,"  but  in  an  (^an  of 
notions  and  ideas,  in  loose  talk  about  Mind  and  Intellect,  which  is 
profoundly  satisfactory  to  them,  because  it  convinces  them  that 
older  teachers  were  very  foolish  and  wrong,  and  therefore  that 
they  are  wise  and  right.  A  continual  appeal  to  experiment  termi- 
nates in  the  use  of  phrases  which  have  been  subjected  to  no 
experiment — a  determination  to  throw  off  authority  ends  in  the 
acceptance  of  a  set  of  conclusions  which  rest  altogether  on  autho- 
rity. Certainly  that  is  a  result  which  it  behoves  all  who  recog- 
nise the  worth  of  Locke's  teachiug  to  counteract  by  all  means  in 
their  power. 

One  had  a  right  to  hope  for  such  a  counteraction  from  a  writer  so 
accomplished  and  popular  as  Mr.  Bain.  The  title  of  his  book,  "  The 
Senses  and  the  Intellect,"  afforded  the  greatest  promise  that  the 
Senses  would  have  received  the  fullest  and  most  careful  consideration 
before  we  were  introduced  to  any  questions  about  the  Intellect.  As 
Mr.  Bain's  purpose  is  fully  to  investigate  that  physical  organization 
which  Locke  only  contemplated  from  a  distance,  as  modem  inquiries 
throw  so  much  light  upon  the  connection  of  our  organization  with 
that  of  other  animals,  it  seemed  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
would  postpone  all  consideration  of  what  is  peculiar  to  man  till  he 
had  explained  to  us  what  is  not  peculiar.  There  was  no  Descartes  to 
answer,  no  prevalent  dogma  about  Ideas  to  overthrow.  All  his 
lessons  might,  therefore,  have  been  clear  and  experimental.  How 
perplexing  it  is,  then,  to  meet  with  such  a  passage  as  this  at  the 
very  outset  of  this  elaborate  treatise  : — 

''  The  operations  and  appearances  that  constitute  Mind  are  indicated  by 
such  terms  as  Feeling,  Thought,  Memory,  Reason,  Conscience,  Imagina- 
tion, Will,  Passion,  Affection,  Taste.  But  the  Definition  of  Mind  aspires  to 
comprehend  in  few  words  by  some  apt  generalisation  the  whole  kindred  of 
mental  fJEicts,  and  to  exclude  everything  of  a  foreign  character. 

«  Mind,  according  to  my  conception  of  it,  possesses  three  attributes  or 
capacities : — 

''1.  It  has  Feeling,  which  term  includes  what  is  commonly  called  Sensa- 
tion or  Emotion. 

''  2.  It  can  act  according  to  Feeling. 

"  8.  It  can  Think." 

Assuredly,  we  are  all  glad  to  know  what  acts  and  qualities  Mr. 
Bain  attributes  to  this  "  it,"  which  he  calls  a  Mind.  But  since  we 
are  told  that  all  these  can  be  deduced  from  our  bodily  organization, 
why  might  not  any  information  about  it  have  been  reserved  till  that 
had  been  fully  expounded  to  us  ?  Then,  if  he  foxmd  a  necessity  for 
asking — And  what  is  Mind — have  each  of  us  got  it,  or  is  it  the 
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idiosyncrasy  of  some  particularly  fortunate  individual  P — ^he  migkt 
have  entered  with  advantage  upon  this  inquiry  ;  at  present  we  have 
no  data  for  it. 

The  other  volume  of  Mr.  Bain's,  which  is  entitled,  "  The  Emotionfi 
and  the  Will,"  opens  in  more  distinct  and  imperative  language : — 

<'  Mind  h  comprised  under  these  three  heads — ^Emotion,  YoUiionK  and 
Intellect. 

*■'■  Emotion  is  the  word  here  used  to  comprehend  all  that  is  understood 
by  Feelings,  State  of  Feeling,  Pleasures,  Pains,  Sentiment,  and  AfTeetion. 

''  Consciousness  and  Conscious  States  also,  for  the  most  part,  denote 
Modes  of  Emotion,  although  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  Intellectual 
Consciousness.'* 

I  do  not  raise  any  question  about  this  division  of  Mind.  For 
aught  I  know,  it  may  be  as  good  as  any  other,  or  the  best  possible. 
But  when  I  am  informed  that  one  of  these  divisions  indudes,  '<  All 
that  is  understood  by  Feeling,  States  of  Feeling,  Pleasures,  Pain,  4c.," 
I  am  desirous  to  inquire,  What  is  imderstood  by  each  of  these  terms  P 
I  have  no  hope  of  finding  out  all  that  is  understood  by  them,  but  I 
should  like  to  have  a  little  breathing  time,  that  I  may  ascertain 
whether  we  do  understand  each  other  at  all  respecting  these  expres- 
sions, or  whether  we  have  no  common  understanding  about  them,  and 
each  one  is  obliged  to  take  them  in  his  own  way,  without  any  respect 
to  his  neighbours. 

I.  Mr.  Bain,  then,  not  having  fulfilled  this  task,  I  wish  to  urge  some 
one  (or  some  twenty  or  thirty  ones,  if  they  wiU  undertake  it)  to  do 
what  it  seems  to  me  has  been  left  undone.  I  should  wish  the  one,  or 
the  many  ones,  carefully  to  consider  each  of  the  words  which  Mr. 
Bain  enumerates  whether  it  points  to  Sense  or  Emotion  ;  and  reso- 
lutely to  dismiss  all  such  words  as  Mind,  Intellect,  Volition,  till 
these  have  been  fairly  and  earnestly  examined. 

In  doing  so  he  may  profit,  I  think,  by  one  or  two  warnings. 
1.  The  value  of  dictionaries  is  unquestionable.  But  their  value 
consists  more  in  their  illustrations  than  in  their  explanations.  The 
last  tend  to  separate  the  different  applications  of  a  word  from  each 
other,  to  furnish  some  tolerable,  often  rather  lengthy,  equivalent 
for  any  ordinary  or  extraordinary  use  of  it.  The  examples  link  the 
different  uses  of  a  word  together.  If  we  turn  to  the  rioh  store  of 
Johnson's  quotations,  he  will  enable  us  to  perceive  that  the  Sense  of 
hearing  and  of  seeing  has  an  intimate  connection  with  the  Sense 
to  which  I  prefix  the  adjective  "  good  "  or  "  common."  The  student 
may  miss  the  link,  may  be  long  in  detecting  it,  may  receive  numy 
precious  corrections  from  those  who  know  more  of  his  own  language 
and  literature  than  he  does,  or  who  bring  light  to  it  from  otber 
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languages  and  literatures.  But  he  must  hold  fast  his  belief  that  the 
link  exists ;  otherwise  the  facts  of  language  will  not  only  be  dark  to 
him  themselves,  but  will  be  continually  throwing  their  darkness 
upon  physical  facts.  Acting  on  this  conviction,  he  will  consider  all 
such  words  as  Sense,  Sensation,  Sensibility,  Sentient,  Sensuous, 
Sensual  under  the  same  head  and  in  their  order.  He  will  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  varieties  of  meaning  which  have  been  given  to  them 
by  good  authors,  or  are  given  to  them  in  common  conversation, 
without  the  least  reference  to  any  theories  which  may  prevail  in 
one  circle  or  another,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  supposed  to 
affect  our  ordinary  dialect.  And  on  the  whole  it  will  be  safer  to 
consult  that  literature  which  is  the  least  likely  to  be  exposed  to  such 
influences. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  treating  of  Mr.  Bain's  other  favourite  (and 
most  useful)  term.  Emotion,  it  will  be  well  first  to  associate  the  word 
with  the  words  Motion  and  Motive,  and  ask  ourselves  how  they  are 
related  to  it.  Since  we  are  carefully  excluding  everything  which  is  or 
can  be  supposed  to  be  purely  human,  we  shall  consider  wherein  the 
Motion  of  a  stone  differs  from  the  Motion  of  a  horse.  So  we  may  be 
led  to  conclude  that  the  gallop  presumes  an  Emotion  in  the  animal, 
however  that  may  be  evoked  by  whip  and  spur,  while  Motion  which 
is  not  Emotion,  is  simply  produced  by  a  force  from  without.  Hobbes 
will  be  far  more  intelligible  to  us  if  we  remember  that  his  first 
reflections  on  the  Motive  forces  which  influence  a  man  were  sug- 
gested by  observations  on  the  way  in  which  anything  passes  from  a 
state  of  rest  into  movement. 

After  that,  each  of  the  other  words  which  Mr.  Bain  groups  under 
this  one  may  pass  imder  review,  care  being  taken  to  bring  those 
together  which  are  clearly  of  the  same  origin ;  allusions  to  feelings, 
states  of  feeling,  pains,  pleasures,  affections  of  ours  being  admitted 
only  when  they  are  of  the  same  kind  as  we  may  fairly  ascribe  to  any 
creature  which  has  Senses  and  Emotions. 

2.  The  student  must  be  prepared  for  many  contemptuous  remarks 
on  the  confusion  which  he  makes  between  metaphorical  language  and 
unmetaphorical.  He  can  only  meet  that  charge  by  earnestly  request- 
ing his  critic  to  tell  him  what  language  he  considers  not  metapho- 
rical ;  by  begging  that  he  will  be  good  enough  to  furnish  him  with 
a  set  of  phrases  which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  living 
world,  which  are  abstracted  from  all  sights,  sounds,  and  tastes,  and 
all  the  sympathies  which  these  awaken.  When  this  hortus  siccus  has 
been  fully  displayed  before  him,  ho  may  consider  whether  the  plants 
which  he  finds  in  it  are  better  for  our  use  and  nourishment  than  those 
which  grow  up  and  bud  and  bring  forth  fruits.  In  the  meantime  we 
may  take  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  language  which  those  speak  who 
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have  a  great  fear  of  falling  into  metaphors.  "  Nature,  my  dears," 
so  philosophers  spealc  to  an  audience  of  little  children,  "Nature  writes 
in  your  minds,  which  would  be  otherwise  mere  sheets  of  white  paper, 
certain  characters.  These  are  what  you  receive  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  your  senses."  Since  there  are  no  metaphors  here,  we 
must  presume  (1)  that  the  mind  ts  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  If  it  is 
only  like  one,  how  like  P  Is  it  like  that  or  anything  else  besides  ? 
(2)  That  characters  (which  translated  into  the  child's  speech  mean 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet)  are  actually  marked  upon  the  white 
paper.  (3)  That  Nature  is  a  woman,  who,  if  she  has  no  other 
feminine  qualities,  has  at  least  acquired  the  power  of  scrawling  lines 
which  it  is  very  hard  to  decypher.  But  of  this  lady  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  hereafter. 

II.  A  grown  man  who  is  not  quite   satisfied  with  this  account 
(it  was  given  him  as  particularly  suitable  to  his  infantine  capacity), 
of  what  happened  when  he  opened  his  eyes  or  ears,  begins  at  last  to 
ask  himself  these  troublesome  questions :  It  was  Nature  then  that 
did  this  for  me  P     Nature  put  something  into  my  head  ?    Had  / 
anything  to  do  with  this  operation  ?    Was  it  not  /  who  saw  and 
heard  ?    Very  audacious  inquiries  indeed,  as  Mr.  Huxley  intimates 
to  us  in  his  interesting  lecture  on  Descartes.     For  what,  he  asks, 
do    any    of  us   know  about  this  I  ?     Could  not  he   gather  toge- 
ther a  council  of   physicists  and  metaphysicians  and  vote    it  out 
of   our  language  P     Much   diligent    exertion    has    been    used    at 
different  periods  to  secure  such  a  result;  something  has  interfered 
with    the   experiment.     And   there   have   been   dangerous  men — 
not  unhonoured  in  either  class — who  have  suddenly  risen  up  and 
demanded   that  the  word  should  not  be  banished,  who  have  even 
intimated  a  conviction  that  without  as  distinct  a  recognition  of  it  in 
the  schools  as  it  has  in  our  common  existence,  the  two  must  always 
remain  apart,  and  the  first  can  contribute  nothing  to  the  elevation 
or  purification  of  the  other.     Such  a  teacher  was  the  one  upon  whom 
Mr.  Huxley  has  bestowed  so  much  cordial  and  discriminating  praise. 
Descartes   was  an   earlier  and  more  perilous  invader  of  accepted 
formulas  than  Locke.     And  the  terror  of  the  invasion  arose  not 
merely  from  the  process  so  admirably  described  in  his  "  M^thode," 
not  merely  from  the  boldness  with  which  he  stripped  off  one  after 
another  of  the  vestures  in  which  learned  books  and  men  had  dressed 
him — it  was  the  discovery  that  one  whom  he  called  /was  the  wearer 
of  these  vestures,  that  /  could  not  be  reduced  into  the  term  of  anv 
proposition.     The  fatal  passion  for  "  terms "  undoubtedly  pursued 
the  brave  discoverer  into  the  recess  to  which  he  had  fled  fromi 
them  :  the  marvel  before  which  he  stood  aghast  '^  as  a  guilty  thing 
surprised ;"  that  which  was  beneath  all  logic — I  thinks  I  am — ^must 
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be  put  into  a  logical  shape,  and  so  be  subjected  to  all  logical  dis- 
sections. And;  ^g^^^}  I  must  be  changed  into  ''  the  soul/'  and  so 
must  be  set  up  to  make  the  body  contemptible.  The  need  of  Locke's 
protest  against  such  violence  I  have  fully  recognised ;  I  have  only 
lamented  that  it  was  not  more  effectual ;  that  he  did  not  vindicate 
the  exercises  of  Sense  and  the  organization  with  which  he,  as  a 
physician,  was  most  concerned,  leaving  the  Mind  and  Soul  and  Ideas 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  So  justice  would  have  been  done  to  other 
animals  as  well  as  to  men ;  many  toilsome  discussions  about  their 
relations  to  us  might  have  been  saved.  And  the  questioning  of 
Descartes  would  have  brought  Man  into  the  field  when  he  was  able 
to  show  why  and  how  he  claimed  a  position  which  he  could  not 
attribute  to  any  creature  that  had  senses  and  emotions  like  his 
own.  That  physicists  should  allow  the  merits  of  Descartes  as 
an  experimentalist  in  their  direction  must  be  a  high  gratification 
to  us,  who,  being  incompetent  to  estimate  these  merits,  have  felt 
profound  obligation  to  him  for  his  defence  of  that  monosyllable 
with  which  physics  are  not  concerned.  We  have  no  grudge 
against  physical  philosophers ;  we  rejoice  to  hear  them  say,  "  We 
connot  find  any  /  amidst  the  things  which  we  examine."  But  we 
do  feel  a  bitter  grudge  against  accomplished  men  like  Hamilton, 
who  translate  the  troublesome  monosyllable  into  the  "  Self-conscious 
Subject,"  so  emptying  it  of  all  its  vital  force,  so  converting  it  into 
the  mere  material  of  a  Psychological  System.  I  see  no  way  of 
rescuing  it  from  the  claws  of  the  system-mongers,  except  that 
of  examining  carefully  the  adjectives  and  substantives  which  they 
have  adopted  into,  their  service.  Very  remarkable  words  they 
are;  words  which  open  a  new  world  to  us  entirely  unlike  that 
to  which  we  are  introduced  by  the  words  relating  to  the  Senses. 
It  is  the  world  of  thought,  not  the  world  of  things.  Yet  it  is  that 
world  in  which  we  discover  how  men  exercise  dominion  over  things, 
how  they  exercise  dominion  over  each  other.  Every  word  is  linked 
apparently  to  some  act  of  sense.  I  apprehend,  I  comprehend,  1 
perceive,  I  conceive,  I  recollect,  I  reflect.  But  the  seizing  or  grasp- 
ing is  not  with  the  hands  :  I  take  an  object  thoroughly  into  me,  but 
not  with  my  eyes.  I  take  it  in  so  that  it  mingles  with  something 
which  was  there  before,  and  becomes  part  of  me ;  but  not  by  one 
sense  or  all  the  senses.  I  re-collect  that  which  has  become  scattered, 
but  my  fingers  are  unequal  to  the  exercise.  I  turn  back  upon  some- 
thing which  was  gone  by,  but  no  movement  of  the  head  enables  me 
to  do  that.  All  are  metaphors,  if  you  like  to  call  them  so,  and 
drawn  from  the  facts  with  which  we  were  busy  before.  They  lie 
beneath  those  facts.  **  You  only  mean  to  sav  in  roundabout  words 
that  your  mind  performs  these  acts  as  the  body  performs  the  others." 
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I  did  not  use  that  language  because  I  had  not  settled  that  I  had  a 
mind.  I  did  not  discover  it  among  my  senses,  or  among  the  objects 
on  which  my  senses  were  exercised.  And  now  that  you  suggest  the 
word,  I  would  rather  look  at  it  in  connection  with  the  verb  which  is 
cognate  to  it.  A  boy  tells  me  that  he  could  not  come  in  time  to  the 
village  school  because  his  father  set  him  to  mind  the  birds  or  the 
sheep;  or  his  mother  to  mind  the  baby.  Whether  the  boy  learned 
this  psychology  from  his  parents  or  from  some  instinct  of  his  own, 
he  clearly  intimates  more  than  that  he  was  to  see  the  crows,  or  the 
sheep,  or  the  infant  in  the  cradle.  He  was  to  do  something  beside 
that.  He  was  to  give  them  attention.  He  was  to  exercise  that  power 
which  Newton  exercised  in  the  highest  degree,  that  in  the  steady 
exercise  of  which  he  supposed  his  difference  from  other  men  to  consist. 
That  which  minds  or  attends,  I  suppose,  is  the  mind.  I  can  find  no 
other  meaning  for  it.  I  dare  not  say  whether  or  not  it  comprises  the 
Intellect  within  it.  At  all  events  that  word  suggests  to  me  a  diflTerent 
meaning.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  I  have  the  power  of  choosing 
among  a  number  of  different  things  or  thoughts  that  are  submitted 
to  me.  And  if  you  give  me  as  change  for  this  word  "  the  Under- 
standing," that  seems  again  to  give  me  a  different  hint,  viz.,  that  there 
is  some  common  ground  between  me  and  the  people  with  whom 
I  converse ;  that  if  I  can  stand  with  them  on  the  common  ground  I 
may  converse  with  them  to  some  profit ;  if  otherwise,  to  none. 

To  remind  is  even  a  more  wonderful  word  than  to  mind.  It  brings 
us  back  to  that  word  which  stands  first  on  our  list.  If  I  am  con- 
Bcious  I  cannot  be  only  conscious  of  that  which  I  am  at  any  given 
moment.  What  I  have  been  is  linked  inseparably  to  what  I  am — ^to 
what  I  shall  be.  The  marvel  of  Consciousness  involves  the  marvel  of 
Memory. 

III.  What  I  have  said  hitherto  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  had  no 
reference  to  the  subject  on  which,  above  all  others,  he  delighted  to 
dwell — our  incapacity  for  knowing  anything  of  the  infinite  or  uncon- 
ditioned. I  have  complained  only  of  some  of  the  tendencies  which 
make  themselves  manifest  in  the  field  which  he  cultivated  with  so 
much  success,  from  which  he  has  brought  forth  such  valuable  fruits. 
Facile  jmnceps  as  a  British  psychologist,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  have  wished  to  bring  everything  in  heaven  and  earth  under 
the  domain  of  psychology.  Earth,  it  seems  to  me,  suffered  more 
than  Heaven  by  that  experiment.  He  could  not  treat  the  Senses 
fairly — could  only  consider  them  when  they  gave  up  their  own  cha- 
racter and  consented  to  be  shut  up  in  a  definition.  Eager  to  exalt  con- 
sciousness and  to  expose  any  who  disparaged  it,  he  yet  handled  it  so 
roughly  that  it  became  nearly  unconscious.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  our  obligations  to  him  for  not  tolerating  a  rival  near  the 
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throno  6f  psychology  in  the  form  of  pneumatology.  If  there  is  in 
us  a  human  spirit — ^if  there  is  a  human  Understanding,  as  Locke's 
title  seems  to  presume  there  is — it  cannot  be  limited  by  the 
measures  of  individual  consciousness,  it  must  be  the  characteristic 
sign  of  the  race.  Psychology,  of  course,  can  take  no  account  of  its 
exercises,  for  that  is  limited  by  the  individual  consciousness,  and  only 
by  tortuous  and  illegitimate  struggles  can  affect  to  rise  above  it. 
Pneumatology  would  be  an  effort  to  confine  within  certain  terms  that 
which,  if  it  exists  at  all,  must  transgress  them.  Whether  it  does 
exist  at  all  is  a  question  which  I  should  not  answer  by  dogmatical 
(fsserHofis.  If  dogmatical  denials  supplied  a  satisfactory  answer,  it 
would  have  been  disposed  of  long  ago.  But  language — the  language 
of  the  people,  of  our  own  people  and  every  other — may  be  fairly 
appealed  to  in  this  case  also.  There  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  no  such 
word  as  Spirit,  as  some  have  said  that  there  ought  to  be  no  such 
word  as  ought.  But  it  is  imbedded  in  human  speech.  It  only 
means  Breath,  and  no  doubt  breath  is  a  very  airy,  evanescent. 
scarcely  visible  thing.  Still  it  performs  certain  needful  functions  for 
the  human  body ;  when  it  is  gone,  we  say  the  body  is  dead.  We 
cannot  get  rid  of  this  fact,  nor  can  we  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  all 
belief  in  any  being  above  man,  all  prayer,  all  worship,  presumes  a 
life  in  man  which  must  be  sustained  by  going  out  of  itself.  That  is 
a  paradox ;  so  is  every  act  of  sense  a  paradox.  No  sense  has  an 
existence  in  itself;  it  is  not  a  sense  till  it  goes  out  of  its  organ — till 
it  has  communion  with  something  that  is  distinct  from  it.  That 
is  no  law  devised  by  transcendentalists ;  it  is  a  law  which  goes 
through  our  lives.  If  you  want  to  extinguish  the  paradox,  you 
must  make  a  clean  and  clear  sweep  of  all  the  facts  of  our 
existence — a  desirable  and  perhaps  necessary  process  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  psychological  system,  but  one  to  which  human  creatures 
may  mildly  and  modestly  express  an  objection. 

Leaving  this  word.  Spirit,  we  may  pass  to  those  which  I  craved  a 
right  not  to  consider  before  because  they  did  not  make  it  clear  to  us 
that  we  were  in  want  of  them.  If  Will  is  changed  into  Volition^  it 
becomes  an  innocent  word,  which  may  receive  any  force  that  any 
particular  teacher  likes  to  give  it,  which  will  fit  without  resistance 
into  any  comer  of  a  system  that  is  not  otherwise  occupied.  Retain- 
ing its  old  name,  it  has  proved  a  most  disturbing  force  in  the 
universe.  What  is  it  ?  Why  xcill  it  appear  when  all  things  could 
be  arranged  so  comfortably  if  it  were  not  there  P  These  are  questions 
which  philosophers  have  been  obliged  to  ask  themselves,  because 
common  men  are  asking  them ;  because  they  arc  sure  that  a  will 
is  in  them  if  it  is  ever  so  impotent ;  that  they  are  rattling  their 
chains  if  they  are  ever  so  much  in  bondage.     Wherever  there  is 
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that  experience,  there  is  also  this.  The  Will  turns  to  some  higher 
Will,  either  to  denounce  it  as  the  author  of  its  slavery,  or  to  ask  that 
it  may  be  made  free.  Have  any  theory  you  please  about  volition ; 
only  let  these  facte  have  their  recognition.  I  do  not  care  to  draw 
inferences  from  them. 

And  so  as  to  the  Reason?  That  may  bo,  as  Hobbes  said  it  was,  only 
the  name  for  the  calculating  faculty.  Highly  desirable  it  is  to  have  a 
calculating  faculty — to  be  able  to  do  sums.  Or  if  you  mean  more 
than  .this — if  calculation  includes  foresight,  and  if  foresight  involves 
retrospection,  that  is  a  very  grand  faculty.  Still  men  have  felt  that, 
besides  this — which  they  have  been  in  no  wise  inclined  to  disparage 
— there  was  something  which  delighted  in  Order  for  its  own  sake, 
which  abhorred  disorder,  something  not  contented  with  phantoms  and 
shadows,  which  desired  to  lay  hold  of  that  which  is.  It  may  not  be 
Reason.  Call  it  by  any  other  name  which  you  like  better.  But  it 
deserves  to  have  a  name,  seeing  that  it  points  to  a  reality — ^seeing 
that  it  must  be  connected  somehow  with  Knowledge  or  Science.  If 
it  owns  itself  not  to  have  knowledge,  not  to  possess  in  itself  that 
which  it  always  seeks  after,  then  it  will,  I  apprehend,  acknowledge  a 
Perfect  Reason.  And  the  Trust  in  that  as  a  Power  which  is  unfolding 
our  Reason  and  drawing  it  to  itself  will  be  what  wo  have  been  used  to 
call  Faiths 

And  so  that  word  Idea,  which  Locke  rather  dosed  us  with,  which 
interfered  with  a  true  acknowledgment  of  the  obvious  results  of  sense, 
may  find  a  signification  which  is  more  practical,  and  which  leaves 
both  the  Senses  and  the  Intellect  undisturbed  in  their  operations. 
Hamilton  was  greatly  shocked  that  finite  creatures  should  presume  to 
conceive  of  the  Infinite.  No  doubt  a  reasonable  fear.  But  is  not  a 
complete  Justice  implied  in  every  incomplete  Justice,  a  complete 
Charity  in  all  incomplete  Charity,  a  complete  Truth  in  all  incomplete 
Truth  ?  Infinite  Justice,  Infinite  Charity,  Infinite  Truth,  is  Justice 
not  bounded  by  our  conception.  If  I  call  that  the  Ideal  Justice 
or  Charity  or  Truth,  or  the  Ideas  of  Justice,  of  Charity,  of  Truth,  I  am 
using  language  which  is  justified  by  all  the  habits  of  artists.  I  am 
only  maintaining  that  all  approximations  to  this  standard  are  not 
fictitious.  If  you  have  any  more  convenient  expression,  by  all  means 
produce  it ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  wholesome  one,  from  the  study  of 
which  we  may  learn  much.  That  we  cannot  use  it  to  much  practical 
advantage,  unless  wo  think  that  the  Idea  has  been  realised,  that  it 
has  been  proved  to  bear  upon  life,  I  cheerfully  confess. 

*  I  have  scarcely  hinted  iit  tlio  use  of  tho  tronsures  of  Comparative  Philology  in  the 
examination  of  metaphysical  language  ;  partly  because  I  hold 'that  the  merely  English 
scholar  may  obtain  great  clearness  by  simply  considering  his  own  words ;  chiefly 
because  I  should  be  quite  incompetent  to  wield,  the  other  armoury.     But  I  am  thankful 
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Before  I  close  this  paper  I  would  illustrate  what  I  have  said 
by  an  examination  of  the  word  Nature.  Nature  has  been  used  to 
explain  the  operation  of  the  Senses,  it  mingles  with  nil  psychology, 
it  especially  perplexes  those  who  talk  about  the  "Will.  If  my 
treatment  of  it  is  clumsy,  I  hope  I  shall  provoke  wiser  men  to 
expose  rae.  At  least,  I  shall  show  that  I  do  not  select  the 
authors  whose  uses  of  it  I  consider  from  any  doctrinal  agreement 
with  them. 

Most  readers  of  Lucretius  must  have  asked  themselves  what  he 
meniit  by  the  splendid  invocation  to  Venus,  the  mother  of  the 
Romans,  with  which  his  poem  opens.  He  could  not  hope  to  pro- 
pitiate his  countrymen  by  affecting  a  respect  for  the  mythology  which 
he  was  about  to  defy  and  attack.  To  suppose  that  he  resorted  to  a 
vulgar  personification  would  be  equally  to  slander  his  character  as  a 
poet  and  as  a  philosopher.  The  obvious  answer,  which  ia  derived  from 
the  context,  that  he  saw  a  principle  of  love  or  desire  quickening  the 
breasts  of  all  creatures,  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  does  not 
account  for  his  saying,  "  Thov,  iilone  goeernest  the  naliire  of  fbings."* 
The  nature  of  things  was  to  be  the  subject  of  his  work.  He  desired 
to  vindicate  it  from  the  associations  by  which  it  bad  been  surrounded 
in  popular  opinion.  Only  a  few  lines  further  on,  wo  read  (I  adopt 
Professor  Munro's  version)  of  those  first  beginnings  of  things  "  out 
of  which  Nature  gives  birth  to  all  things  and  nourishment  and 
increase. t  Here  Nature  has  risen  to  he  the  author  of  the  whole 
Kosmos.  A  little  after  he  attributes  the  dread  which  men  feel  of 
the  future  to  their  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  whether  it  be 
born  or,  on  the  contrary,  is  insinuated  into  men  at  their  birth, 
whether  it  perishes  together  with  us  when  severed  from  us  by  death 
or  visits  the  shades  of  Orcus.  J 

The  nature  of  the  soul  answers  to  the  nature  of  things  in  the  title 
of  the  poem.     It  has  lost  its  creative  character.     Then  we  hear  of  a 

to  quote  this  rpmntk  froni  the  grcnt  Anglo-Germnn  champion  of  the  »tody  in  sapport 
o/  An  UTrangemunt.  Mr.  Max  Miillbr  sill's  in  bU  lecture  on  (he  "  Sciourc  of  Ueligion," 
"  Jf,  then,  there  ia  a  philosophical  diacipline  which  Bumninos  into  the  condition  ot  Ben- 
eaana  perception,  and  if  there  ie  another  philosophical  digaplinc  which  ciaminea  intu 
the  conditions  of  rulional  conception,  there  ii  clearly  a  place  for  a  third  philosophicnl 
Jitcipline  that  has  to  examine  the  conditions  of  that  third  faculty  co-ordinate  with 
Senw  and  Rcnson — the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  inBnite  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  teli- 
gion."  Jlr,  Mai  MiUler's  tripartite  armngcment,  the  Smsuona,  the  Kntionai,  tlip 
IjpiiituDl,  answen  to  the  Animal,  the  Femonal,  the  Hunuin,  which  is  mine. 


"  Qa»  qnonii 


n  natnniTn  sola  gubcm 


-Irt  book,  lineal. 


it  natura  Animai, 


n  contra  nascctitibus  in 


An  tcnebruB  Orci  v: 


—Lines  112-llS. 
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darkness  cast  over  the  mind  by  superstition  which  must  be  dispelled 
not  by  the  rays  of  the  siin  and  the  glittering  shafts  of  day,  but  by 
the  aspect  and  law  of  nature.*  There  is  a  law,  or  principle,  or  pur- 
pose, to  be  discovered  in  the  phenomena  of  Nature  which  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  them.  But  presently  Nature  resumes  her  dignity 
as  the  creatrix  of  man.  "  Why  ?  "  the  poet  asks,  and  is  prepared 
with  an  answer.  Could  not  Nature  produce  men  of  such  size  and 
strength  as  to  be  able  to  wade  on  foot  across  the  sea  and  to  rend 
great  mountains  with  their  hands  ?  f  Once  more :  Nature  appears  in 
the  opposite  character,  not  indeed  as  an  absolute  destroyer  of  things, 
but  as  reducing  them  into  their  elements ;  the  death-giving  as  before 
the  life-giving  power.  Yet  it  is  said  '^  she  suffers  the  destruction 
of  nothing  to  be  seen  till  a  force  has  encountered  it  sufficient  to  dash 
things  to  pieces  or  to  pierce  through  the  void  spaces  within  them  and 
break  them  up."  % 

All  these  examples  occur  in  the  first  two  or  three  hundred  lines 
of  this  great  Poem  on  Nature.  I  have  quoted  them,  because  I 
believe  Lucretius  to  have  been  a  careful  student  of  words,  as  well  as 
of  things.  He  watched,  he  says,  the  clear  night  through  (line  142) 
that  he  might  find  equivalents  in  his  own  language,  which  he  accused 
of  poverty,  for  the  phrases  of  his  Greek  teachers.  Most  readers 
would  say  that  his  diligence  was  rewarded ;  that  he  succeeded  in 
compelling  his  speech  to  express  whatever  he  wished  it.  to  express. 
No  word  could  be  so  sacred  or  important  to  him  as  "Nature."  For 
every  reason,  he  would  take  the  utmost  pains  that  his  friend  Memmius 
and  his  readers  generally  should  give  it  the  most  exact  force  of 
which  it  was  susceptible.  If  he  allowed  it  to  assume  many  appa* 
rently  inconsistent  significations,  we  must  not  suspect  that  he 
claimed  any  licence  for  himself  because  he  was  writing  in  verse.  I 
do  not  imagine  a  consummate  artist  such  as  he  was  would  dream 
of  asking  for  licences;  at  all  events,  ho  would  reserve  them  for 
cases  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  very  meaning  of  his  discourse. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  many  of  the  expressions  which  I  have 
quoted  that  might  not  be  justified  by  examples  from  modem  writers ; 

*  **  Uunc  igitur  terrorem  anirai  toncbrasquo  nccesse  oat, 
Non  radii  solis  ncque  lucida  tela  dici 
Discutiant,  Bed  Naturo)  species  ratioquo." — Lines  146-149. 

f  "  Dcnique  cur  homines  tantos  Natura  parare 

Non  potuit^  pedibus  qai  pontum  per  vada  posscnt 

Tnmsiro  et  magnos  manibus  divellcrc  montcs.'' — Lines  199-202. 

{  "  Uuod  nunc  aDtcmo  quia  corstant  semineiquseque. 
Donee  \'is  obiit  quas  res  diverbei  ot  ictu, 
Atquo  intus  ponetrut  per  inania  dissolvatquo 
KuUius  exitium  paUtur  Nfttura  vidori.*' 
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from  writers  in  prose,  from  writers  who  dwell  much  on  the  danger 
of  employing  words  carelessly  and  in  different  senses,  from  writers 
who  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  Epicurean  theory.  I  believe  we  owe 
thanks  to  Lucretius  for  bringing  our  own  modes  of  speaking  and 
thinking  to  light,  and  that  we  may  profit  as  much  by  considering 
those  which  we  are  least  likely  to  imitate,  as  those  into  which  we 
fall  most  easily. 

As  he  devoted  so  much  labour  to  the  translation  of  Greek  words, 
it  may  be  well  to  speak  for  a  moment  of  that  word  of  which  Natura 
was  the  best  rendering  that  he  could  find.  It  will  be  admitted  that 
the  radical  meaning  of  ^vai9  is  best  ascertained  from  its  cognate 
▼erb.  Out  of  the  instances  of  its  use  which  Liddell  and  Scott  fur- 
nish us  with,  I  will  refer  to  two.  The  first  is  in  the  dialogue 
between  Glaucus  and  Diomed,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  '* Iliad;" 
the  other  is  from  the  last  chapter  in  the  ninth  book  of  Herodotus. 
The  reader  who  will  carefully  consider  these,  will,  I  think,  be  con- 
vinced that  birth  and  growth  must  be  implied  in  any  substantive 
which  has  this  verb  for  its  origin. 

With  these  hints  we  may  go  on  to  consider  such  phrases  as  these. 
1.  Love  of  Nature. .  2.  Law  of  Nature.  3.  State  of  Nature. 
4.  Moral  Nature.  6.  Human  Nature.  The  adjective  "  Natural," 
and  one  of  its  derivatives,  may  also  suggest  some  thoughts  to  us. 

1.  The  phrase  ''  Love  of  Nature  "  may  admit  almost  any  amount 
of  degradation  or  elevation.  It  may  be  translated  into  that  "  taste  for 
the  picturesque  "  to  which  an  auctioneer's  advertisements  of ''  a  lawn, 
plus  vistas  of  hills,  plus  a  park-like  inclosure,"  make  their  appeal. 
Or  it  may  mean  that  which  is  expressed  in  Wordsworth's  lines 
written  a  few  miles  above  Tintern  Abbey,  wherein  he  tries  to  recall 
the  feelings  of  his  early  youth : — 

"Nature  then 
'  To  me  was  aU  in  aU.    I  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.    The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion ;  the  taU  rock, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Thoir  colours  and  their  forms  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite,  a  feeling,  and  a  love 
That  had  no  nood  of  a  remoter  charm 
By  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 
UiiboiTowcd  from  the  eye." 

These  recollections  have  every  mark  of  fidelity,  and  are  especially 
valuable  as  being  so  curiously  unlike  the  later  stages  of  Words- 
worth's history ;  for  no  one  certainly  had  afterward  more  need  of 
the  "  remoter  charm  by  thought  supplied,"  or  was  less  satisfied  with 
the  mere  interest  which  is  borrowed  from  the  eye.     Nature  must 
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have  been  to  this  young  man  exactly  what  the  woi*d  ^vav^  indicates. 
He  had  a  vision  of  things  coming  forth  into  birth,  growing,  develop- 
iDg  an  ever  fresh  life ;  a  shadow  of  death  being,  no  doubt,  over  them, 
but  a  shadow  which  made  the  light  look  more  glowing,  the  teeming 
life  more  various  and  wonderful.  His  delight  helps  us  to  interpret 
that  of  the  elder  poet  brought  up  in  an  entirely  different  atmosphere, 
"  when  he  beheld  the  earth  manifold  in  works  putting  forth  sweet- 
smelling  flowers ;  the  levels  of  the  sea  laughing ;  the  wild  herds 
bounding  over  the  pastures  and  swimming  the  glad  rivers."  There, 
too,  was  the  same  joy  in  sense  ;  thought,  if  not  suspended,  yet 
cheerfully  yielding  to  the  charm  borrowed  from  the  eye. 

But  neither  for  the  Roman  nor  the  Englishman  would  this  endlessT 
vicissitude,  this  ever  new-becoming  of  things,  however  delightful  for 
a  while,  have  been  long  endurable,  if  it  had  had  no  human  asso- 
ciations, nay,  if  they  had  been  unable  to  subordinate  it  to  that  which 
was  human.  Xo  school-boy  notion  that  he  was  bound  to  personify 
because  he  was  writing  hexameters,  but  the  strongest  necessity  of 
recognising  some  personal  centre  for  the  manifold  complications 
around  him,  for  the  incessant  rush  and  whirl  of  living  atoms,  led 
Lucretius  back  to  the  traditions  which  he  was  casting  indignantly 
aside.  To  get  rid  of  the  gods  he  must  make  Epicurus  one.  Nor 
was  that  enough.  Venus,  the  author  of  his  race,  must  be  the 
patroness  of  his  toil,  must  be  hailed  as  the  Mistress  of  Nature  itself. 
Wordsworth  confessed  in  a  very  memorable  sonnet  how  powerfully 
these  same  traditions,  in  which  he  had  not  been  educated,  laid  hold 
upon  him  when  he  perceived  that  Nature,  with  all  its  magnificence, 
could  make  no  head  against  the  world,  with  its  gettings  and 
spendings : — 

<<  I'd  rather  be 

A  Pagan  Buckled  in  a  creed  out-worn ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea. 

And  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn." 

This  mood,  we  know,  passed  away ;  even  while  it  lasted,  it  must 
have  been  checked  by  the  thought  that  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea 
could  not  have  brought  him  much  news  about  the  liberation  of 
Spain,  and  that  the  horn  of  Triton  would  not  have  announced  the 
defeat  of  Napoleon — for  these  were,  indeed,  nearer  his  heart  than  the 
winds  or  the  moon.  But  these  documents  remain  a  standing  evidence 
that  the  most  genuine  and  intense  love  of  Nature  demands  something 
more  than  the  variety  of  things  to  call  it  forth  and  to  sustain  it. 

2.  I  approach  with  much  greater  alarm  the  second  phrase  of  which 
I  prof^osed  to  speak.     I  suspect  that  those  who  use  the  expression 
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**  Law  of  Nature  "  most  frequently  would  be  scandalized  by  being 
reminded  that  they  mean  the  same  Nature  as  that  which  awakens  the 
poet's  love.  And  yet  surely  it  is  the  same.  The  ever-changing  ^uctv, 
that  which  is  ever  becoming,  ever  passing  into,  something  else  is  that 
of  which  they  demand  the  Law.  Lucretius,  at  all  events,  was  busy 
in  seeking  for  the  species  ratioque  of  that  same  Nature  which  he  noted 
in  its  vicissitudes.  I  believe  our  physical  students  do  themselves 
great  injustice  if  they  deny  that  their  subject-matter  is  the  same  as 
his.  Nor  can  I  help  advancing  one  step  further,  although  quite  aware 
how  perilous  a  step  it  is,  and  how  much  contempt  I  may  incur  by 
taking  it.  I  maintain  that  not  only  the  word  "  Nature,"  but  the 
word  "Law,"  must  bear  its  ordinary,  and  not  an  extraordinary, 
sense.  The  oracle  was  delivered  many  long  years  ago — some  of  us 
can  remember  it  for  nearly  half  a  century — that  Law  as  applied  to 
human  transactions  derives  all  its  force  from  the  sanction  which  is 
appended  to  it ;  that  Law,  when  it  is  applied  to  Nature,  means  the 
generalization  of  certain  Phenomena.  But  often  as  one  has  heard 
this  dogma  repeated,  and  high  as  are  the  authorities  by  which  it  is 
enforced,  I  must  confess  to  a  stubborn  incredulity  respecting  it. 
On  any  questions  which  I  know  the  philosophers  have  investigated, 
I  should  make  a  great  eflFort  to  overcome  such  incredulity.  I  do  ndt 
perceive  that  question^  about  the  use  of  language  are  those  on  which 
their  special  knowledge  gives  them  a  right  to  claim  infallibility.  In 
them  we  are  all  interested,  and  about  one  of  them  I  must  venture  to 
propound  my  doubts.  I  do  not  fancy  that  we  can  use  such  a  word 
as  "  Law,**  which  is  mixed  with  all  our  thoughts  and  habits  from  our 
childhood  upwards,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  reference  to  one  class  of 
subjects,  and  then  invest  it  with  an  entirely  different  sense  when  we 
apply  it  to  another.  "  But  then  the  sanctions  ?  "  Well,  whether 
there  are  or  are  not  s^pctions  to  what  are  called  the  Laws  of  Nature 
(I  am  told  there  are  strong  sanctions),  I  apprehend  that  by  the  hypo- 
thesis the  sanction  is  added  to  the  Law  to  give  it  effect.  What  is  that 
to  which  it  is  added  ?  We  should  ordinarily  say  that  it  is  a  Com- 
mand, let  the  penalties  which  enforce  it  be  what  they  may.  And  this 
feeling  of  a  command  does,  I  believe,  mingle  unconsciously  with  the 
thoughts  of  all  who  speak  about  a  Law  of  Nature.  A  Government  in 
Nature  we  saw  Lucretius  was  obliged  to  admit,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  fostering  opinions  which  he  most  longed  to  be  rid  of.  If  the 
Goddess  of  Desire  did  not  quite  satisfy  his  conception  of  this  Govern- 
ment, if  she  had  too  much  of  caprice  and  fluctuation,  he  longed  to 
find  something  more  answering  to  those  Twelve  Tables  which  deter- 
mined the  acts  of  rulers  as  well  as  subjects.  He  might  much  prefer 
his  Greek  teachers  to  the  maxims  of  his  uncouth  ancestors.  But  they 
had   a   hold   on  him  which  no  later  wisdom  could  loosen,  and  he 
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carried  into  liis  study,  not  indeed  the  wish  to  make  Nature  subject  to 
national  or  human  decrees,  but  certainly  the  wish  to  prove  that  there 
are  laws  regulating  its  movements,  as  real  as  any  which  regulated  the 
movements  of  the  Komans.  **  Generalization  "  is  a  much  longer 
word  than  *'  Law."  It  may  have  weight  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  its  syllables.  But  English  men  of  science  will  have  some  difficulty 
in  persuading  me  that  they  do  not  like  the  simpler  wordbest,  and  do 
jiot  secretly  translate  the  other  into  it. 

3.  The  phrase  "  State  of  Nature  "  leads  us  from  Nature  to  Man,  as 
the  phrase  Law  of  Nature  led  us  from  Man  to  Nature.  The  State  of 
Nature  is,  according  to  our  ordinary  usage,  the  state  in  which  man 
is  left  to  Nature — in  which  he  grows  up,  as  Hobbes  would  say, 
brutal,  "nasty,"  without  culture,  at  war  with  his  fellows.  It  seems 
singularly  at  variance  with  the  admiration  of  Nature  which  was 
implied  in  the  phrases  I  considered  before,  and  yet  it  receives  illus- 
tration from  them  and  gives  back  illustrations  to  them.  Nature^  as 
a  mere  caput  mortuum^  without  the  life  which  Lucretius  and  Words- 
worth saw  quickening  every  part  of  it ;  Nature  as  a  mere  collection 
of  active  energies  without  a  law  to  direct  them  ;  one  or  the  other  of 
these  is  the  State  of  Nature.  We  onl}-  feel  how  dreary  it  is  when  we 
connect  it  with  our  own  race. 

4.  How  the  phrase  "  Moral  Nature  "  gained  currency  it  would  be 
interesting  to  inquire.  Most  men  would  consider  "Physical  Nature" 
a  startling  pleonasm.  And  yet  one  must  be  intended  as  the  counter- 
part to  the  other  ;  if  the  first  is  reasonable,  it  is  difficult  to  exclude 
the  second.  By  Moral  Nature,  I  suppose  we  are  to  understand  all 
those  capacities  in  human  creatures  which  may  become  manners,  if 
some  influence  or  energy  calls  them  forth  and  cultivates  them.  If 
any  different  force  is  given  to  the  phrase,  if  it  is  supposed  to  inti- 
mate an  unweeded,  un watered  garden,  which  yet  bears  sweet  flowers 
and  fruits,  I  know  not  what  school  would  adopt  it.  Hobbes  and 
Bousseau,  who  stand  at  the  extremes  of  opinion  about  Nature,  would 
both  disclaim  it,  since  each  on  his  own  grounds  demanded  education 
for  children. 

5.  The  ambiguity  which  attaches  to  this  expression  belongs  also  to 
one  which  has  taken  much  stronger  hold  upon  us,  which  Hobbes  and 
his  opponents  use  with  equal  readiness.  When  we  speak  of  "  Human 
Nature,"  do  we  think  first  of  the  adjective,  or  first  of  the  substantive  ? 
Is  Humanity  a  particular  form  of  Nature,  or  do  we  mean  that 
Humanity  has  a  certain  kind  of  Nature  attached  to  it  ?  Hobbes 
answered  this  question  for  himself  very  distinctly.  He  contemplated 
all  Natures,  from  the  stone  upwards,  as  subject  to  some  moving  force. 
Man  was  one  of  these  Natures ;  to  determine  what  force  moved  him 
was  the  business  of  the  moralist  and  politician.     It  docs  not  seem  to 
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me  that  Butler,  or  any  of  those  who  opposed  Hobbes,  did  present  the 
question  to  themselveci  with  equal  clearness.  Their  business  had  been 
with  men  ;  their  interest  was  in  men.  Nature,  as  apart  from  men, 
they  had  considered  very  little.  They  had  observed  (it  was  strictly 
an  observation,  not  a  theory  or  a  dogma),  that  men  had  social  ten- 
dencies, that  they  were  not  merely  the  self-regarding  animals  that 
Hobbes  aflBrmed  them  to  be.  But  when  they  said,  ''These  social 
qualities  belong  as  much  as  the  self-regarding  qualities  to  their 
Nature^**  they  fell,  I  conceive,  into  some  perplexity,  which  became 
very  obvious  and  startling  indeed  when  they  went  on  to  affirm  that 
there  was  in  this  Nature  a  controlling  or  magisterial  power  over  its 
own  operations.  That  a  Conscience  is  implied  in  the  exercises  of 
every  human  being,  I  think  they  showed  very  clearly ;  when  they 
a£Brmed  that  it  was  part  of  the  Nature  of  every  human  being,  the 
facts  and  the  logic  of  Hobbes,  it  seems  to  me,  were  irresistible  against 
them* 

At  this  point  we  may  pass  to  the  adjective  "  Natural."  The  con- 
trast between  Natural  and  Artificial  is,  no  doubt,  strongly  present  to 
those  who  speak  of  a  Moral  Nature.  Artificial  Manners  seem  to 
them  essentially  bad  manners ;  Artificial  Morality  is  immoral.  What 
is  spontaneous,  they  say  to  themselves,  must  be  better  than  what  is 
forced.  The  same  feeling  is  traceable  in  the  old  Greek  discussion 
about  ^vaK  and  No/io?.  That  which  was  the  result  of  decree  or 
convention  could  not  have  the  same  worth  as  that  which  sprang 
from  some  inward  root.  The  Natural  man  is  used  by  Coleridge 
in  his  "  Dejection  "  to  denote  that  in  Man  which  is  in  sympathy 
with  Nature.  He  says  that  by  abstruse  research  ho  had,  for  a  time 
at  least,  destroyed  this  in  himself;  that  he  could  see,  not  feel,  how^ 
beautiful  the  earth  was.  He  would,  I  suppose,  being  at  that  time 
probably  a  disciple  of  Hartley,  have  said  that  the  wires  of  the  human 
instrument  had  ceased  to  vibrate  in  harmony  with  those  in  the  outer 
world.     He  deduces  from  his  own  experience  the  maxim  that, — 

"  In  our  light  alone  doth  Nature  live, 
Ours  is  her  wedding  gaiment,  ourb  her  shroud.'' 

A  peculiar  sense  is  often  given  to  the  phrase  natural  man  by  theologians, 
but  as  '^uyj.Kos  is  the  word  in  St.  Paul  on  which  it  is  grounded,  I  have 
no  excuse  lor  touching  upon  it.  There  are  other  applications  of  the 
adjective  which  deserve  examination.  Natural  Philosophy  has  a  simple 
enough  meaning ;  no  one  doubts  that  it  means  a  philosophy  about 
Nature,  distinguished  from  a  philosophy  about  Morals,  or  Metaphysics. 
Natural  Religion  has  a  much  less  definite  signification,  or  rather  has 
two  or  three  quite  distinct  and  scarcely  compatible  significations. 
It  may  mean  a  religion  which  is  deduced  from  an  observation  of  the 
external  world  or  is  found  in  the  external  world.      It  may  mean 
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a  religion  arrived  at  by  certain  faculties  in  man,  which  are  called 
Natural.  It  may  mean  that  which  a  man  finds  in  himself  and  is  a 
law  to  himself.  These  meanings  run  strangely  into  each  other ;  even 
earnest  and  thoughtful  writers  often  make  little  effort  to  separate 
them. 

Whilst  there  is  so  much  vagueness  in   our   use  of  the  simple 
epithet,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  there  should  be  frequent  fighting 
about  the  compound.     Some  assume  that  the  supernatural  is  the 
irregular,  the  unusual,  the  disorderly.     But  we  have  seen  that  the 
poet  of  Nature  found  it  impossible  to  express  the  coherency  and 
harmony  which  he  discerned  in  Nature,  without  referring  it  in  some 
sense  or  other  to  a  goddess  who  governed  it.     His  desire  for  a  Law 
of  Nature  was  a  desire  to  find  something  over  Nature  which  was 
constant  and  unchangeable.     Any  one  who  says  that  the  Nature  of 
Man  of  necessity  bows  to  certain  motives  confesses  those  motives  to 
be  supernatural  powers.     So  far  there  is  great  agreement  between 
Epicureans  and  Stoics,  between  the  disciples  of  Hobbes  and  those 
who   acknowledge   a  conscience.      The  real   questions  between  us 
are, —  What  is   the  Supernatural  Power  which   we  recognise?    If 
Nature  is  associated  with  Humanity,  in  what  way  is  it  associated  ? 
If  there  is  a  Law  over  it,  has  that  Law  any  connection  with  the  Law 
which  is  over  man  ?     Is  the  Law  which  is  over  man  a  Motive  which 
holds  him  in  bondage,  or  docs  it  proceed  from  a  Will  that  seeks  to 
set  him  free  ? 

F.  D.  Maurice. 


THE  EDUCATION  DIFFICULTY. 


IT  sorely  is  time  that  the  attention  of  those  who  are  arraying  them- 
selves  against  Mr.  Forster's  Education  Act  of  1870  should  he 
recalled  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  million  of 
chOdreD  whom  two  or  three  years'  postponement  of  the  work  of  carry- 
ing out  its  principles  into  practice  will  roh  of  that  fair  start  in  life 
which  the  Act  admits  to  he  their  due. 

The  difficulties  which  are  hlocking  up  ibe  way  are  mainly  what 
are  called  "  religious  "  difficulties,  and  as  far  as  those  so  prominently 
urged  hy  ITonconformists  are  concerned,  they  are  practically  the 
same  religions  difficulties  which  prevented  an  Education  Act  being 
passed  twen^  years  ago. 

Twenty  years  ago  (January  2^  1851),  Mr.  Cohden  moved  the 
following  resolution  at  a  large  meeting  at  Manchester,  held  by  the 
"  National  Public  School  Association  "  : — 

"  That  the  present  aspect  of  the  educational  question  gives  high 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  efforts  of  this  Association,  and  promises 
a  complete  and  speedy  triumph." 

In  his  speech  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Cobden  advocated  what  he 
called  a  system  of  secu/at*  common  schools,  and  he  thus  explained 
why  he  did  so : — 

*  But  it  WB*  s  "  Becular  "  qntem  which  did  not  exclude  tlie  Bibla.     "  Z  nsrer  will 
beapu^tosD;  acheme  that  altempta  to  la;  down  in  an  Aot  oC  Fariianent  thia  man 
TOL.  ZIX.  U 
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^'  I  have  really  passed  the  time  in  which  I  ean  offsr  any  opposition  to 
any  scheme  whatever,  come  from  whatever  party  it  may,  which  proposea 
to  give  the  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  a  better  education  than  they 
now  receive.  I  will  say  more— that  in  joining  the  secular  system  of 
education,  I  have  not  taken  up  the  plan  from  any  original  love  for  a  system 
of  education  which  separates  itself  from  religion. 

''  I  confess  that  for  fifteen  years  my  efforts  in  education,  and  my  hopes  of 
success  in  establishing  a  system  of  national  education,  have  [always  been 
associated  with  the  idea  of  coupling  the  education  of  this  country  with  the 
religious  communities  which  exist.  But  I  have  found,  after  trying  it  as  I 
think  in  every  possible  shape,  such  insuperable  difficulties  in  consequence 
of  the  religious  discordances  of  the  country,  that  I  have  taken  refuge  in 
this,  which  has  been  called  the  remote  haven  of  refuge  for  the  Education- 
ists— the  secular  system — ^in  sheer  despair  of  carrying  out  any  system  in 
connection  with  religion.  I  should,  therefore,  be  a  h3rpocrite  if  I  were  to 
say  I  have  any  particular  repugnance  to  a  system  of  education  coupled  with 
reUgious  instruction." 

What  Mr.  Cobden  advocated  in  1851  was  very  nearly  tlie  same 
system  as  that  which  those  Nonconformists  who  have  joined  the 
League  are  urging  now.  But  Nonconformists  were  Mr.  Cobden's 
most  determined  opponents  then.  He  complained  of  their  attitade 
in  the  following  words : — 

''  Well,  I  must  say  we  have  endeavoured  to  be  very  accommodating  to 
these  gentlemen,  and  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  please  them.  When 
the  attempt  was,  for  many  years,  to  have  an  education  combined  with 
religion,  then  these  same  gentlemen  told  us  that  it  was  contrary  to  their 
consciences  either  to  receive  or  to  pay  money  raised  by  taxation  for  teaching 
religion.  When  we  ofier  to  separate  it,  we  are  told  by  these  same  gentle- 
men that  it  is  contrary  to  their  conscientious  convictions  to  separate  religiooB 
from  secular  teaching." 

In  another  speech  at  Manchester  in  December  of  the  same  year,  Hr. 
Cobden  again  complained  of  the  attitude  of  the  Dissenters,  who 
were,  as  a  body,  opposing  national  education  altogether : — 

<^  There's  no  doubt  but  that  it  (i.^.,  public  education)  is  determined  on 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  and  however  any  body,  in  sincerity, 
which  is  so  involved  in  this  question  as  the  dissenting  body  is,  can  be 
moving  about  the  country  and  trying  to  advocate  or  plead  for  that  imposrible 
cause — no  public  education  at  all — passes  my  comprehension." 

And  then,  alluding  to  the  religious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
great  national  object,  he  continued : — 

'^  I  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  take  less  interest  in  this 
sectarian  squabbling  than  many  others  of  us  are  apt  to  imagine.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  want  education  for  their  children ;  they  are  sick* 
to  death  of  these  obstacles  you  throw  in  their  way.  I  believe,  when  our 
extended  franchise  throws  more  power  into  the  hands  of  the  multitude,  yon 
will  see  that  what  I  say  is  true,  that  there  is  a  feeling  for  national  education 

•trous,  arrogant,  and  dictatorial  doctrine,  that  a  parish  or  commnnity  ihaU. aoA^  if  it 
pleaM,  introduce  the  Bible  into  its  schoola." — (Speeches,  iL  699.) 
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which  will  sweep  away  all  the  cobwebs  with  which  yoa  attempt  to  blind 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  feeling  this,  and  having  done  my  best  to 
do  justice  to  all  parties  in  the  matter,  I  say  now  emphatically — '  I  vote  for 
education :  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  for  Dissenters,  but  I'll  never  oppose  a 
■ystem  of  education  which  promises  to  give  to  the  mass  of  the  people  an 
opportunity  of  raising  themselves  in  life  and  benefiting  their  ohildron,  by 
having  a  share  in  its  advantages  which  those  alone  above  them  have  hitherto 
eigoyed.'*** 

After  twenty  years'  delay^  involving  the  robbing  of  millions  of 
English  citizens  of  their  fair  start  in  life,  and  not  until  household 
goffirage  had  been  conceded  to  the  people^  at  length,  in  1870,  an  Edu- 
cation Act  was  demanded  and  passed.  And  yet  now,  in  1872,  it 
becomes  needful  again  to  ask  seriously  whether  religious  difficulties, 
about  which  the  masses  of  the  people  do  not  probably  care  more  than 
they  did,  are  to  be  allowed  to  step  in  between  their  children  and 
the  education  they  so  much  need  P 

There  are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  national  compulsory 
education  of  quite  another  kind,  affecting  deeply  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes,  of  the  million  and  a  hsdf  of  children  in  the 
existing  schools,  and,  above  all,  of  the  million  children  who  are  in  no 
school  at  all.  And  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  not  until  the  whole 
question  comes  to  be  regarded  from  a  more  practical  point  of  view, 
not  until  we  are  willing  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  removing  these 
practical  difficulties,  will  the  English  system  of  education  be  made 
national  in  the  view  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  in  the  interests 
of  their  children.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  equally  firmly  convinced 
tbat  the  moment  the  nation  feels  that  the  system  is  to  be  nuule 
national  in  this  more  general  and  more  practical  sense,  there  will 
arise  a  national  feeling,  such  as  Mr.  Cobden  spoke  of,  in  favour  of 
national  compulsory  education,  based  upon  the  common-sense  view 
of  it — a  faith  in  its  practical  realisation  and  the  blessings  it  will  bring 
with  it — which  will  enable  the  Education  Minister  who  shall  succeed 
in  realising  for  the  nation  its  own  better  mind  to  remove  every 
legitimate  religious  difficulty  in  a  way  in  which  it  would  not  bo 
possible  to  remove  it  now. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  some  advantage  might  arise  from  a 
calm  and  impartial  attempt  to  point  out  how,  by  carrying  out  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Forster's  Act  to  their  legitimate  results,  the 
English  system  of  education  may  bo  made  truly  national  and  com- 
pulsory, regard  being  had  mainly  to  the  interests  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  and  the  needs  of  their  children ;  and  how  in  making  it  so,  the 
religious  difficulties  which  grow  chiefly  out  of  the  sectarian  feelings 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  may  probably  be  made  to  vanish. 

The  principles  of  Mr.  Forster's  Act  I  take  to  be  these  : — 

•  <«Mr.  Cobden'8  Speeches,"  u.  603;  Dec  1, 1861. 

U  2 
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Ist.  Free  trade  as  to  the  supply  of  schools,  it  being,  nevertheless, 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  everywhere  suitable  schools  are  pro- 
vided. 

2nd.  Free  choice  to  parents  as  to  how  they  educate  their  children, 
it  being,  nevertheless,  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  in  secular 
subjects  they  are  properly  educated. 

Mr.  Forster  has  been  abused  by  the  opponents  of  the  Act,  and 
especially  by  Nonconformists,  for  adopting  these  principles. 

They  have  urged  that  supplementing  the  free-trade  supply  of 
schools  by  filling  up  the  gaps  in  each  district  with  Board  schools  is 
practically  giving  up  the  idea  of  making  the  system  of  schools  national 
in  any  fair  sense  of  the  word. 

But  a  national  system  is  not  necessarily  composed  of  none  but 
absolutely  State  schools.  There  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  State 
schools  everywhere,  and  yet  no  national  system ;  and  the  question 
whether  the  English  system  is  to  be  national  or  not  depends  upon 
how  far  the  schools  in  each  district.  Board  schools  or  others,  can  be 
marshalled  by  the  State  into  a  system  which  shall  meet  the  national 
needs. 

"When  the  present  Government  first  took  the  matter  of  education 
in  hand,  the  public  provision  for  education  was  roughly  as  follows, 
viz. : — 

1.  The  universities. 

2.  The  public  schools. 

3.  The  endowed  grammar  and  other  schools. 

4.  The  elementary  schools,  many  of  which  were  aided  by  Govern- 
ment grant. 

Side  by  side  with  these  public  schools  were  all  kinds  of  voluntary 
agencies,  private  colleges,  tutors,  and  schools.  The  problem  was  how 
to  make  this  disjointed  haphazard  system  into  a  harmonious  national 
system,  and  one  which,  as  regards  elementary  education,  would  bear 
the  strain  of  compulsion.  The  Government  undertook  to  deal 
separately  with  the  universities.  They  already  professed  to  be 
national  institutions,  and  it  imdertook  to  make  them  so  in  reality  by 
the  abolition  of  tests.  This  was  one  branch  of  their  task.  The  five 
public  schools  were  also  to  be  dealt  with  separately.  The  Endowed 
Schools  Act  of  1869  was  passed  to  marshal  the  grammar  schools  and 
other  endowed  schools  into  their  proper  place  in  the  national  system, 
to  make  them  fulfil  their  proper  places  as  the  middle  rounds  of  the 
educational  ladder  by  which  the  elementary  schools  at  the  bottom 
were  to  be  connected  with  the  universities  at  the  top  of  the  system. 
There  remained  the  question  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  Mr. 
Forster  laid  his  hands  upon  them  in  the  Act  of  1870. 

Now,  in  applying  the  same  principles,  which  apply  to  the  national 
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system  as  a  whole,  to  the  elementary  schools  as  a  most  important  part 
of  it,  the  question  arose,  What  is  the  fair  common-sense  view  which 
the  nation  ought  to  take  of  the  problem  how  to  regard  the  existing 
elementary  schools  which  are  already  at  work  P 

In  the  first  place,  there  were  probably  (according  to  the  Report  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission)  more  than  30,000  strictly 
private  schools,*  containing  from  800,000  to  900,000  scholars,  about 
two-thirds  of  whom  probably  belonged  to  the  working  classes.  These 
strictly  private  schools  obviously  could  not  be  converted  by  Act  of 
Parliament  into  national  schools. 

But  there  were  in  1858  the  following  schools  which  professed  to  be 
public  schools  of  some  sort  or  other : — 

Class  I. — Schools  supports  by  Belioiour  Denominations. 


Denomination. 
Gkurch  of  England 
British    .... 
Roman  Catholic 
Wesleyan  (Old  Connexion) 
Congregational 
Baptist   .... 
Unitarian 

Calrinistic  Methodist 
Jewish    .... 
Society  of  Friends  . 
Presbyterian  (in  England) 
PrimitiTe  Methodist 
Presbyterian  (undefined) 
Methodist  (New  Connexion) 
United  Methodist  Free  Church 


Week-day  schools. 
19,659 
1,131 
743 


445 
383 
144 
54 
44 
20 
33 
28 
26 
17 
U 
11 


Number  of  scholars. 

1,187,086 

151,005 

85,866 

59,873 

33,163 

9,388 

4,088 

2,929 

3,204 

3,026 

2,723 

1,342 

2,592 

1,851 

1,176 


Bagged  schools 
Orphan  and  philanthropic 
Birkbeck  schools     . 
Factory  schools 


22,657 

1,549,312 

[TH  RbLIGIOUS 

Dbnomina 

192 

20,909 

40 

3,762 

10 

1,427 

115 

17,000 

357 


43,098 


The  extraordinary  disparity  disclosed  by  this  list  between  the 
number  of  schools  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England  and 
that  of  others  must  be  admitted  to  be  to  some  extent  the  result  of  the 
unfortunate  attitude  of  opposition  to  national  education  and  Govern- 
ment grants  in  aid  of  it  assumed  by  the  Nonconformist  body  as  a 
wholoyt  to  the  great  regret  of  Mr.  Cobden  in  1851,  and  maintained 
by  them  till  within  the  last  few  years.     It  has  no  doubt  increased 

•  By  '*  schools,*'  in  the  following  figures,  is  meant  schools,  ordepartmsoli  ol  mImmI^ 
under  a  separate  head  teacher. 

t  The  Wesleyan  bodies  were  the  chief  exceptions. 
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immensely  the  religious  difficulty  of  dealing  with  national  education, 
and  has  so  completely  given  the  Church  of  England  the  start,  as 
compared  with  Nonconformists,  that  no  legislation  can  possibly  place 
the  latter  on  a  practical  equality  as  to  their  influence  or  the  number 
of  their  schools.  No  legislation  can  give  them  back  the  ground  th?ey 
have  lost  by  the  false  attitude  they  assumed  twenty  years  ago,  or  rob 
the  Church  of  England  of  the  yantage-ground  it  has  gained. 
Sut  eyen  though  all  this  be  granted  and  deplored,  and,  farther, 
eyen  though  it  be  admitted,  as  for  my  part  I  think  it  must  be,  that 
many  of  these  schools  would  not  have  existed  but  for  what  Mr.  Lowe 
described  in  his  speech  at  Halifax  as  the  mistaken  action  of  Parlia- 
ment twenty-five  years  ago  in  throwing  its  aid  so  exclusively  into 
denominational  channels  rather  than  undertaking  itself  the  provision 
of  unsectarian  national  schools,  still  the  practical  question  remains — 
Was  it,  or  rather  is  it,  for  the  interests  of  the  nation  that  these  quasi- 
public  elementary  schools  should  all  be  left  out  of  the  national 
system  as  though  they  were  merely  private  schools,  or  ought  they  to 
be  taken  into  the  national  system,  and  made  into  efficient  and  suitable 
public  elementary  schools  ? 

If  we  are  to  have  a  national  system,  it  surely  would  be  better,  if 
possible,  to  marshal  these  schools  into  their  proper  places  in  it, 
rather  than  to  leave  them  out.     It  surely  would  be  better  to  harness 
the  interests  and  forces  already  at  work  in  them  to   thie  national 
object,  rather  than  to  turn  them  into  rival  and  clashing  agencies. 
And  when  it  is  considered  that  as  regards  many  of  these  schools,  the 
State,  having  contributed  something  like  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of 
their  erection,  and  having  for  years  past  defrayed  out  of  public  money 
something  under  one-third  of  their  annual  cost  by  Government  grants, 
has  clearly  the  right  to  marshal  them  into  the  national  system,  if  it 
chooses,  surely  any  Education  Minister  who  should  throw  them  away 
by  releasing  them  from  their  obligations  to  the  State,  and  by  so 
doing  should  turn  them  from  servants  into  open  foes,  would  have  to 
account  to  the  nation  for  a  prodigal  waste  of  national  resources  on 
the  one  hand,  and  for  the  creation  of  a  powerful  vested  interest, 
opposed  to  national  education,  on  the  other.     In  1870  there  were 
14,565  schools — t.e.,  probably  about  one-half  of  the  whole  number 
of  quasi-public  schools — in  receipt  of  Government  aid.     These  StUte- 
aided  schools  were  educating  from  one  million  to  one  million  and 
a  half  of  scholars.     Mr.  Forster  concluded  to  convert  these  schools 
into  suitable  and  efficient  public  elementary  schools.     Thefact  that 
these  schools  were  in  part  erected  and  supported  by  public  money, 
gave  to  Mr.  Forster  the  power  which  he  wisely  used  to  impose  upon 
them,  as  a  condition  of  their  continued  receipt  of  the  Government^ 
grant,  the  following  terms  : — 
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Ist.  The  time-table  conscience  clause. 

2ncL  Goyarnment   mq>ection  as  regards  the  secular  instraotion 


3rcL  Such  further  conditions  as  shall  be  contained  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Education  Department  in  force  for  the  time  being  (the  chief 
of  them  being  that  the  grant  shall  be  given  for  results  in  seeular 
instmction  only). 

Now  let  this  policy  first  be  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
million  and  a  half  of  scholars  in  attendance  at  the  schools  immediately 
affiwted  by  it.  By  making  these  schools  into  public  elementary 
schoolsy  and  marshalling  them  into  the  national  system,  those  million 
and  a  half  of  scholars  at  once  received  national  protection  against 
any  attempt  to  tamper  with  their  consciencesi  and  national  security 
fixr  the  efficiency  of  the  secular  instruction  given ;  while,  had  these 
adhook  been  left  out  in  the  cold,  they  would  have  remained  without 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Let  tiie  same  policy  be  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
nation  and  the  tax-payers.  On  ih^r  behalf,  the  claim  was  made  and 
seenred,  that  the  schools  were,  as  regards  the  secular  part  of  their 
teaching,  subject  to  the  control  of  Parliament  and  the  Education 
Department,  and  whatever  conditions  either  the  one  or  the  other 
might  impose  to  secure  their  efficiency  and  suitability  as  members  of 
a  national  system. 

That  the  conditions  have  not  hitherto  been  made  stringent  enough 
may  very  possibly  be  true,  but  that  is  a  reason  for  making  them  more 
80,  and  not  an  argument  against  marshalling  the  schools  into  the 
national  system,  or  in  favour  of  leaving  them  without  any  conditions 
at  all. 

There  is  also  a  provision  in  the  Act  that  any  conditions  imposed 
by  the  Education  Department  in  its  minutes  '*  shall  not  give  any 
preference  or  ^  advantage  to  any  school  on  the  ground  that  it  is,  or  is 
not,  provided  by  a  school-board."  And  further,  as  the  Bill  was 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Forster,  let  it  be  remembered  that  every  con- 
dition imposed  by  the  Act  on  Board  schools  was  made  to  apply  to" 
the  other  schools  also,  there  was  to  be  no  difference  at  all.  It  was 
at  the  instance  of  Nonconformists  and  Secularists  that  the  principle 
was  broken,  and  in  the  Act  as  it  stands,  the  only  exception  which  is 
made  to  the  rule  of  equality  is  a  restriction  upon  the  religious 
teaching  in  Board  schools,  which  is  not  applied  to  the  others. 

The  truth  then  is,  that  by  Mr.  Forster's  Act  the  State  is  com- 
mitted, as  it  ought  to  be  committed,  to  the  principle  that  these  State- 
aided  voluntary  schools,  no  less  than  Board  schools,  are  to  be  made 
into  efficient  and  suitable  schools,  and  there  only  remains  the  task  of 
carrying  out  the  principle  into  practice  under  the  various  circum- 
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stances  which  may  from  time  to  time  arise.  The  principle  has  been 
settled  once  for  all,  that  all  State-aided  schools  are  to  be  marshalled 
into  the  national  system,  but  much  of  the  actual  marshalling  requires 
to  be  done. 

Let  me  take  one  crucial  instance  by  way  of  illustration.  I  will 
choose  one  iHYolving  a  religious  difficulty. 

In  places  where  there  is  a  choice  between  a  National  and  a  British 
school,  and  these  schools  are  managed  in  compliance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Act,  there  will  probably  be  little  religious  difficulty  in  the 
application  of  compulsion,  even  though  there  may  be  no  Board  schools. 
But  the  way  to  test  whether  the  system  will  bear  the  strain  of 
compulsion,  in  the  rural  as  well  as  in  the  more  populous  districts,  is 
to  put  the  case  of  a  parish  where  "the  only  school  is  in  the  hands 
of  one  denomination  alone.  The  question  is,  whether  in  such  a  case 
you  can  compel  the  children  of  all  sects  virtually  to  attend  that 
school — there  being  no  other  within  reach — ^without  raising  a 
religious  difficulty.  If  not,  then  it  cannot  be  held  that  the  mere 
acceptance  of  the  conscience  clause  has  conyerted  the  school  into  a 
suitable  school  within  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  Act.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  such  schools  from  being  suitable  schools,  provided 
that  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  Act  be  thoroughly  accepted  and 
acted  upon  by  their  managers.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
these  rural  schools  are  in  connection  with  the  National  Society,  and 
the  National  Society  has  apparently  assumed  an  attitude  so  fSuthless 
to  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  Act,  as  to  raise  at  least  a  reasonable 
doubt  whether  their  schools  can  be  left  in  the  position  of  the  only 
schools,  and  considered ,  as  ^'  suitable  "  schools,  for  the  children  of 
Dissenters  as  well  as  Churchmen.  The  monthly  paper  of  the 
National  Society,  published  at  the  National  Society's  depository,  and 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  National  Society  on  its  title-page,  has  con- 
sistently, ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Aict,  urged  upon  the  schools 
in  connection  with  the  society  which  accept  Government  grant,  and 
make  themselves  public  elementary  schools,  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing up,  as  far  as  compliance  with  the  mere  letter  of  the  conscience 
clause  will  allow,  their  distinctive  character  as  Church  schools,  and 
even  as  proselytising  agencies,  whose  rai^on  d'etre  it  is  to  make  the 
children  attending  them  into  Churchmen.  It  is  in  vain  that  any 
number  of  individual  clergymen  repudiate  the  policy  of  the  National 
Society,  as  of  course  many  of  them  do,  even  vehemently,  and  it  is 
equally  in  vain  that  the  National  Society  should  disclaim  responsi- 
bility for  the  leading  articles  in  its  own  organ.  The  National 
Society  is  one  of  the  great  societies  which  profess  to  represent  the 
Church  of  England.  Its  monthly  organ  may  have  but  a  small  circu- 
lation, and  still  smaller  influence,  among  the  clergy ;  but  Dissenters 
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cannot  be  expected  to  know  this.  The  monthly  articles  alluded  to 
have  been  read  by  them,  passages  from  them  have  been  republished 
bj  the  League.  They  have  naturally,  little  by  little,  stirred  up  the 
indignation  of  Dissenters,  and  intensified  their  opposition  even  to  the 
tolerance  which  the  Act  shows  towards  Denominational  schools. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  Noncon- 
formists should  assume  that  the  bad  advice  of  the  National  Society 
will  be  followed  in  too  many  cases.  And  as  regards  these  cases,  it  is 
obvious  that  when  tried  by  the  test  of  the  application  of  compulsion, 
the  mere  enforcement  of  the  conscience  clause  will  not  have  made 
these  avowedly  Church  and  proselytizing  schools  into  schools  suitable 
for  the  children  of  parents  who  are  not  Churchmen. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty  P 
The  alternatives  are  obviously  these : — 

1.  To  make  the  existing  schools  into  suitable  schools,  by  taking 
better  and  adequate  securities  that  they  shall  be  honestly  free  from 
proselytizing  or  sectarian  teaching  during  the  public  school-hours, 
when  children  of  all  sects  are  expected  to  attend ;  and,  failing  this — 

2.  To  set  up  Board  schools  in  rivalship  with  them. 

Now  there  is  this  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  second  alternative. 
If  a  School  Board  be  forced  upon  a  rural  parish,  and  be  a  fair 
representative  of  the  parish,  it  will  probably  happen  that  the  men 
elected  will  be  hand  and  glove  with  the  predominant  party,  who 
again  will  probably  be  the  squire  and  the  vicar,  whose  real  interest 
will  lie.in  their  own  Denominational  school.  This  leads  to  an  almost 
grotesque  anomaly,  a  breakdown  in  local  self-government,  and  the 
interposition  of  Government  officials  to  override  the  wishes  of  the 
majority.  This  may  be  a  legitimate  proceeding  in  the  last  resort ; 
but  unless  the  national  conviction  in  favour  of  local  self-government 
is  to  be  somewhat  rudely  infringed,  it  ought  to  be  very  sparingly 
used.  The  first  alternative  seems  to  me  to  be  the  better  for  all  par- 
ties, and  the  simpler  of  the  two.  When  the  majority  in  a  parish 
wish  for  a  rival  Board  school,  by  all  means  let  them  have  it ;  but  fail- 
ing this,  let  the  existing  school,  somehow  or  other,  be  made  honestly 
undenominational  during  the  hours  at  which  children  of  all  sects  are 
expected  to  attend.  Whether  any,  and  what,  further  legal  conditions 
may  be  required  to  secure  this,  and  so  to  make  the  Church  schools  into 
suitable  schools,  is  a  question  which  I  have  shown  can  best  be 
answered  by  the  National  Society  itself.  But  under  the  principles 
of  the  Act,  they  must  somehow  be  made  into  suitable  schools.  And 
very  possibly,  if  the  National  Society  should  adhere  to  its  present 
attitude,  it  will  be  needful  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  State-aided 
Voluntary  as  to  Board  schools,  and  to  relegate  the  strictly  denomina- 
tional part  of  the  teaching  to  a  separate  and  voluntary  sitting  of  the 
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ficliool,  only  the  undenominational  part  of  the  religious  teaching 
being  retained  within  public  school-hours  (as  in  Board  schools),  under 
the  protection  of  the  conscience  clause.  If  this  should  not  prove  to  be 
a  sufficient  protection  from  evasion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  even  fur- 
ther conditions  may  have  to  be  imposed,  involving,  probably,  public 
control  of  the  choice  of  school-books  and  masters.  Is  it  too  late  to 
hope  that  the  necessity  of  all  this  may  be  prevented  by  a  gen«ral 
condemnation  by  the  Church  party  itself  of  the  evil  compUuned  of, 
or,  what  would  be  still  better,  by  the  generous  withdrawal  by  them 
of  what  is  avowedly  a  Denominational  flag  from  the  schools  which 
claim  to  be  National  schools  P 

No  one  can  deplore  more  than  I  do  the  necessity  of  thus  bagging, 
as  it  were,  for  legislative  provisions  to  secure  what  common  honesty 
and  high  feelings  of  honour  ought  to  secure  without  them.  I  am 
disposed  as  much  as  any  one  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  a  Chdlio  towards 
these  ecclesiastical  difficulties,  which  are  raised  by  the  clergy  on 
either  side,  and  which  neither  on  the  one  side  nor  on  the  other  are 
at  all  influentially  backed  by  the  laity.  But  it  seems  needful  to 
insist  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  national  compulsory  system,  without 
necessarily  having  Board  schools  everywhere,  then  the  principles  of 
the  Act  as  well  as  public  morality  require  that  those  schools  which 
offer  to  supply  public  education  should  do  so  honestly  ;  they  most  be 
willing  to  aUow  a  clear  line  to  be  drawn  between  their  national  and 
their  sectional  objects,  and  expect  the  nation  to  guard  jealously  the 
hours  devoted  to  the  national  purpose  from  any  dishonest  attempt  to 
abuse  them  for  a  sectional  end. 

Is  there,  then,  even  in  this  crucial  instance  of  a  religious  difficulty 
(which  I  have  admitted  to  be  real),  anything  which  condemna  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Forster's  Act  of  1870  ?  Certainly  not !  I  have 
proved,  I  think,  that  the  Act  itself  lays  down  the  principle  which,  if 
carried  out  into  practice,  would  remove  the  difficulty. 

We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  railing  against  Magna  Charta  because 
it  needed  a  Habeas  Corpus  Act  to  secure  it  from  invasion.  The  Act 
of  1870  was  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  million  and  a  half  of  children 
in  the  Denominational  schools,  and  the  million  more  who  are  at  no 
school  at  all.  Shall  we  rail  at  it  because  special  evasions  of  its 
principles  may  hereafter  require  special  devices  to  outflank  them? 

And  who  are  the  railers  at  Mr.  Forster's  ActP  It  is  almost 
beneath  the  gravity  of  the  subject  to  adopt  an  argument  ad  homines 
when  a  matter  of  principle  is  involved,  but  when  Nonconformists  go 
over  in  shoals  to  the  League,  and  join  it  in  railing  against  Mr. 
Forster's  Act,  it  may  not  be  either  uncourteous  or  beside  the  mark 
to  ask  them  to  consider  why  they  did  not  rail  against  the  League  for 
proposing  the  following  solution  of  the  difficulty — a  solution  whidi. 
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equally  with  Mr.  Forster's,  infringes  the  principles  which  they  now 
assert  so  loudly. 

In  the  heads  of  their  suggested  Bill  of  1870  the  League 
proposed: — 

*'  In  places  where  there  is  sufficient  accommodation  provided  by  existing 
schools  receiving  Govermnent  grants,  the  School  Board  shall  have  power  to 
send  ehUdren,  provided  the  managers  are  willing  to  receive  such  children, 
and  to  undertake  that  no  creed,  catechism,  or  tenet  peculiar  to  any  sect 
shall  be  taught  to  them,  unless  the  parents  or  guardians  have  signed  a  form 
desiring  that  such  teaching  shall  be  given.  And  whenever  the  Board  shall 
send  ekoldren  to  the  existing  schools  receiving  Government  grants  (subject 
to  the  above-stated  provision  as  to  religious  teaching),  the  Board  shall  pay 
oat  of  the  school  fund  a  proportion  of  the  total  expense  of  the  school, 
equivalent  to  the  proportion  which  the  children  so  sent  bear  to  the  total 
number  of  scholars,  provided  that  such  number  in  no  case  exceed  one-third 
of  the  number  of  the  whole.  Schools  receiving  this  payment  shall  receive 
the  present  allowance  from  Government  on  the  remaining  children. 

'*  Ezistu^  schools  uiider  Government  inspection,  admitting  all  children 
free,  and  arranging  their  religious  teaching  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
may  be  at  a  distinct  time,  either  immediately  before  or  after  ordinary 
school  business,  and  that  attendance  at  such  religions  teaching  shall 
not  be  compulsory,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  disability  for  non- 
attendance,  shall  receive  two-thirds  from  Government.  But  any  portion 
not  exceeding  one-half  may  be  withdrawn  if  the  inspector  reports  un- 
faTOurably." 

It  18  obvious  that,  under  these  clauses,  the  League  deliberately 
proposed — (1)  Treating  in  rural  districts  the  existing  Denomina- 
tional schools  as  suitable  schools  at  which  the  children  of  all  classes 
could  be  compelled  to  attend.  (2)  Considering  a  practical  guarantee 
to  children  against  religious  teaching  disapproved  of  by  their  parents 
sufficient  (as  regards  any  religious  difficulty)  to  convert  a  Denomina- 
tional school  into  a  suitable  school. — ^The  very  principles  complained 
of  in  the  Education  Act  of  1870. 

But  the  League  in  these  clauses  also  proposed  a  principle  which 
was  not  adopted  in  the  Education  Act,  and  against  which  Noncon- 
formists surely  ought  to  have  protested,  viz. : — (3)  Contributing 
money  out  of  the  rates  directly  in  support  of  the  Denominational 
schools,  so  as  to  make  up,  when  added  to  the  amount  received  from 
Government  grants,  the  whole  cost  of  the  education  of  the  children 
sent  to  them  by  School  Boards,  even  though  the  parent  should  elect  that 
his  child  should  receive  denominational  teaching. 

This  brings  me  to  another  point.  The  Act  of  1870  is  not  only  the 
Magna  Charta  of  English  children,  in  the  sense  of  securing  them 
from  obnoxious  religious  teaching,  and  securing  for  them  efficiency 
in  the  secular  teaching ;  it  also  secures  for  them  elementary  educa- 
tion, on  an  average,  at  one-fourth  of  its  actual  cost.  And  it  attempts 
to  do  this  also  mthout   infringing  the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr. 
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Gladstone  relative  to  the  severance  of  public  money  from  the  support 
of  denominational  teaching — a  principle  which  the  scheme  of  the 
League  so  clearly  did  infringe  in  the  clause  above  quoted. 

Now  what  is  the  true  principle  upon  which  the  State  attempts  to 
cheapen  elementary  education  in  public  elementary  schools  ? 

Starting  with  the  fundamental  principle  that  it  is  the  parent's 
duty  to  educate  his  child,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see 
that  this  parent's  duty  is  discharged,  the  difficulty  which  has  to  be 
met  is,  that  the  cost  of  education  is  more  than  the  parent  can  a£S>rd. 
The  cost  of  elementary  education  is  about  eightpence  per  week  per 
child,  and  the  working  classes — almost  the  whole  of  them  in  rural 
districts,  and  the  lower  grade  of  them  in  big  towns — cannot  afford 
out  of  their  scanty  wages  to  pay  so  much. 

Now  the  real  object  of  the  State  in  removing  this  difficulty  t«  to 
help  the  parent^  and  if  the  State  were  to  say  to  the  parent  "  We  will 
refund  to  you  three-fourths  or  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  your  child's 
education,  provided  you  satisfy  us  that  in  secular  subjects  the 
child  is  efficiently  taught,"  the  pecuniary  difficulty  would  be  at  once 
removed,  without  raising  any  religious  difficulty  at  all.  But  such  a 
course  would  tend  to  pauperize  the  parent.  Therefore  the  object  is 
sought  to  be  indirectly  gained  by  cheapening  secular  instruction  in 
the  schools,  and  offering  it  at  one-fourth  its  cost  to  the  parent, 
instead  of  putting  the  money  into  the  parent's  pocket  to  enable  him 
to  pay  the  whole  cost  himself.  Whichever  way  it  be  done  the 
object  is  the  same,  i.e.,  aid  to  the  parent  and  not  aid  to  the  school 
By  limiting  Government  grants  in  the  case  of  schools  to  results  in 
secular  education  only,  elementary  education  in  its  secular  branches 
is  cheapened  by  the  State  in  all  public  elementary  schools,  whether 
Board  schools  or  not,  for  the  benefit  of  parents,  without  raising  the 
shadow  of  a  religious  difficulty  in  any  reasonable  mind.  At  all 
events,  those  whose  objections  upon  principle  against  the  application 
of  public  money  to  religious  teaching  of  a  sectarian  kind  are  the 
strongest,  must  feel  that  every  possible  care  has  been  taken  in  this 
case  to  guard  against  the  infringement  of  their  principle. 

But  a  hot  agitation  has  been  raised  against  clause  25  of  the  Act, 
which  authorizes  the  payment  by  School  Boards  of  the  school  fees — 
not  as  the  League  proposed  of  all  children  sent  by  the  Board  to 
Denominational  schools  under  their  compulsory  powers,  but  only — of 
those  children  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  be  able  to  pay  for  them. 
As  the  clause  makes  it  a  condition  of  such  payment,  that  it  shall  not 
take  away  from  the  parent  the  choice  of  schools,  it  is  alleged  that 
"^Heee  fees  may  be  taken  to  Denominational  schools,  and  so  go  to  pay 
Denominational  teaching  as,  of  course,  they  might  have  done 
ir  the  still  more  objectionable  proposal  of  the  League. 
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Now  what  is  this  religious  objection  really  worth  P  If  all  State 
aid  to  cheapen  education  has  so  obviously,  as  we  have  shown,  for  its 
object  aid  to  the  parent  and  not  aid  to  the  school  to  which  the  parent's 
child  may  go,  still  more  clearly  must  it  be  so  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
in  which  the  payment  or  remission  of  the  fee  goes  directly  into  the 
pocket  of  the  parent,  and  relieves  his  poverty  from  a  payment  due 
from  him  and  from  no  one  else.  I  have  already  made  elsewhere 
a  suggestion  on  this  subject  which  I  append  below.*  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  what  reasonable  men  object  to  in  clause  25  is 
its  principle.  Any  religious  objection  to  its  principle  seems  to  me 
to  be  so  refined  and  sublimated,  and  so  entirely  based  upon  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  object  of  State  aid  to  education,  that  I  cannot 
think  it  can  be  long  maintained.  What  Nonconformists  really  do 
fear  as  regards  this  clause  is  surely  that  its  principle  will  not  be 
adhered  to  in  practice.  They  fear  that  cases  of  payment  of  fees  on 
the  ground  of  poverty  will  become  too  numerous,  that  managers  of 
Denominational  schools  will  get  careless  and  lenient  in  the  collection 
of  fees,  and  bring  in  long  lists  of  poor  children  in  their  schools, 
whose  fees  they  want  to  have  paid  by  the  Board.     The  use  of  the 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  Spectator  I  yentured  to  suggest  that  neither  the  religions  liberty 
of  parents  nor  the  oonsciences  of  Nonconformist  ratepayers  need  be  infringed  upon  by 
carrying  out  Section  26  of  the  Education  Act,  if  School  Boards  under  their  bye-laws 
would  but  make  their  practice  conform  strictly  to  the  principle  of  the  section  and  of  the 
whole  Act. 

Let  the  payment  of  school  fees  in  cases  of  poverty  be  invariably  treated  as  a  matter 
strictly  between  the  Board  and  the  parent ;  and  in  each  ascertained  case  of  real  poverty 
let  the  payment  be  made  direct  to  the  parent,  in  the  shape  of  a  cheque  or  order  upon  the 
treasurer  of  the  School  Board,  in  some  such  form  as  the  following,  viz. : — 

(Under  Section  25  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870.) 

"  To  THE  TrEASUBER  OF  THE  ScHOOL  BoARD. 

"  Pay  to  [John  Smith]  the  simis  mentioned  on  the  coupons  attached  hereto,  being  the 
school  fees  of  his  child  [James  Smith]  for weeks  ending ,  1871,  the  certifi- 
cate on  the  back  of  the  coupons  being  first  filled  up  and  signed  by  the  secretary  of  such 
public  elementary  school  as  he  may  select. 

'*  Signed, 

*'  N.B. — The  coupons  attached  will  be  taken  in  payment  of  the  school  fees  of  the 
above-mentioned  child  at  any  public  elementary  school  in  the  district." 

[Here  follow  the  coupons,  with  the  certificate  of  the  child  having  attended  school,  on 
the  back  of  each.] 

By  such  a  strict  conformity  to  the  principle  of  the  clause  in  the  method  of  carrying  it 
out,  it  would  at  least  be  made  clear  that  the  payment  of  the  school  fees  of  poor  parents 
out  of  the  rates  was  in  no  sense  in  principle  or  in  fact  a  rate  in  aid  of  any  schools 
whether  denominational  or  otherwise,  but  plainly  a  rate  in  aid  of  poor  parents,  to  enable 
them  to  do  what  the  State  compels  them  to  do  without  starring  their  families.  By  the 
adoption  of  such  a  method  of  payment  Denominational  schools  would  be  prevented  from 
coming  to  the  Board  for  the  wholesale  payment  of  the  fees  of  their  poor  scholars,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  no  pretext  would  any  longer  exist  for  robbing  poor  parents  of  the  right 
of  choice  of  schools  which  the  Act  gives  to  rich  and  poor  parents  alike.  | 
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clause  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  these  fears  of  its  abuse.  Would 
it  not  be  far  better  to  take  further  precautions^  if  needful,  to  secure 
that  cases  of  poverty  are  taken  up  strictly,  as  they  should  be,  on 
their  own  merits,  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  number,  and,  if  possible, 
preyented  from  arising  P 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  upon  this  latter  point  by-and-by ;  bat 
in  the  meantime  I  want  to  impress  upon  those  who  demand  the 
repeal  of  clause  25  on  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  its  pennitting 
public  money  to  find  its  way  to  the  support  of  Denominational 
teaching,  or  on  the  ground  of  fears  such  as  I  haye  described,  that 
their  strongest  assertions  against  this  clause  inyolve  no  charge 
against  the  principles  of  the  Act ;  they  simply  require  what  reason- 
able people  might  be  apt  to  consider  an  unreasonable  over-sompa- 
losity  in  carrying  out  one  of  its  principles  into  practice. 

I  yenture,  then,  to  appeal  to  those  Nonconformists  who  aie 
opponents  of  the  Act  on  the  groimd  of  religious  difficulties,  whether 
it  be  indeed  the  principles  of  the  Act  against  which  they  ought  to 
contend ;  whether  it  be  not  rather  by  asserting  those  principles  and 
urging  their  being  carried  out  more  fully  into  practice,  that  their 
own  real  object  may  be  most  easily  and  logically  attained ;  and, 
lastly,  whether  the  resolute  and  patriotic  abstention  on  the  part  of 
both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  and  especially  their  riyal  clergies, 
from  making  religious  difficulties,  be  not  the  only  way  by  which 
they  can  really  in  the  end  be  wholly  oyercome. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  how  other  difficulties  of  a  more  practical 
character,  and  affecting  more  directly  the  interests  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  and  the  million  of  imtaught  children,  are  to  be  remoyed. 

The  first  point  on  which  I  wish  to  fix  attention  is  the  advisability 
of  marshalling  the  schools  in  the  matter  of  school  fees. 

The  League  proposes  to  do  away  with  school  fees  altogether.  But 
there  is  this  advantage  in  them,  on  which  Mr.  Forster  laid  great 
stress  in  his  speech  introducing  the  Act  of  1870,  viz.,  that  they  keep 
alive  the  sense  in  the  parent's  mind  of  his  parental  duty  in  educating 
his  child. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  this  difficuty  in  school  fees,  that  unless 
they  could  be  graduated  according  to  the  means  of  parents,  or  fixed 
tmiversally  so  low  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poorest  parents,  and 
so  be  made  almost  nominal,  the  too  wholesale  remission  of  them  on 
the  ground  of  poverty  can  hardly  be  avoided. 

The  pecuniary  difficulty  is  to  be  met,  as  regards  the  upper  rounds 
of  the  educational  ladder,  by  scholarships,  which  the  poorest  child, 
if  sufficiently  clever,  can  gain ;  whilst  it  is  assumed  that  if  he  be 
not  clever  enough  thus  to  climb  the  ladder  to  a  higher  point,  he  has 
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probaUj  climbed  as  higli  as  is  really  for  his  own  benefit.  But  the 
bottom  rounds  of  the  ladder  ought,  it  is  admitted,  to  be  climbed  by  all 
ehildreni  and  so  ought  to  be  brought  within  reach  of  all,  even  of  the 
poorest. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  without  sacrificing  altogether  the  system 
of  school  fees  P 

I  have  ekewhere  suggested  how  this  object  may  possibly  be 
attained.  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  the  suggestion  here,  for  I 
believe  the  object  it  is  intended  to  reach  is  one  of  the  utmost  im- 
portanee  in  more  ways  than  one : — 

"  Let  an  the  public  elementary  schools  in  each  district  be  classified  into 
recognised  grades, — say  into  infant,  middle,  and  senior  schools, — and  the 
eohoolfees  in  each  grade  of  schools  be  made  uniform  throughout  the 
district:  the  fees  in  the  infant  schools  being  the  lowest,  in  the  middle 
schools  somewhat  higher,  in  the  senior  schools  higher  still.  Then  let  the 
certificate  of  the  inspector  that  a  child  has  passed  through  any  lower  school 
entitle  the  child  to  pass  through  any  higher  one  without  increase  of  fee.*' 

The  advantages  of  such  a  system  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  as 
follows: — 

(1.)  The  poorest  child,  by  beginning  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
course  in  the  infant  school,  would  be  able  to  earn  his  way  through 
the  whole  school  course  at  the  lowest  possible  fee,  which  very  few 
indeed  would  be  too  poor  to  pay.  The  remission  of  fees  on  the 
ground  of  poverty  would  thus  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

(2.)  It  would  be  a  premium  on  due  and  early  attendance  at  school, 
and  so  tend  to  lessen  the  difficulties  of  compulsory  education. 

(3.)  The  children  of  parents  in  better  circumstances,  who  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  using  infant  schools,  would,  without  invidious  dis- 
tinction, be  able  to  enter  the  higher  schools  at  the  higher  fees, 
in  free  competition  with  poorer  children  at  lower  fees,  whose  pre- 
vious training  in  the  lower  schools  would  place  them  on  a  merited 
equality. 

(4.)  The  bottom  round  of  the  educational  ladder  would  be  placed 
within  reach  of  the  poorest  child,  and  form  the  prelude  to  the 
scholarships  which  are  to  connect  the  elementary  with  the  granunar 
schools. 

(5.)  The  average  of  school  fees  would  probably  remain  much  as 
before,  owing  to  the  higher  fees  obtainable  from  the  children  who 
would  enter  the  higher  schools  without  having  passed  through  the 
lower.  A  re-arrangement  of  the  Government  grant,  increasing  its 
amount  as  regards  children  with  certificates  from  the  lower  schools, 
and  lessening  it  as  regards  children  entering  at  the  higher  fees, 
but  without  necessanly  altering  its  total  amount,  would  probably  be 
all  the  financial  arrangement  required. 
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(6.)  As  the  certificates  would  be  given  by  the  inspectors,  and  be 
Government  certificates,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  available  in  reduction  of  fees  at  any  higher  elementary  school 
in  the  district,  according  to  the  parent's  choice,  or  even,  imder  proper 
rules,  at  the  schools  of  any  other  district  into  which  the  child  might 
remove. 

Lastly,  this  marshalling  of  the  schools  (and  upon  this  I  lay  great 
stress),  whilst  it  would  not,  I  think,  imduly  interfere  with  their 
freedom  of  action,  would  tend  to  accomplish  what  the  conscience  of 
the  nation  is  more  and  more  demanding — viz.,  that  proper  subordi- 
nation of  their  sectional  to  their  national  object,  which  alone  can 
justify  their  receipt  of  so  large  a  share  of  Government  grant. 

There  is  another  direction  in  which  further  legislation  will 
obviously  be  required  before  the  system  can  be  made  truly  national, 
in  the  sense  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  children  of  the  masses  of 
the  people :  I  mean  the  provision  everywhere  of  suitable  half-time 
schools,  and  of  a  local  authority  with  power  to  arrange  with  employers 
of  labour  what  hours  the  children  employed  in  labour  shall  be  at 
school.  Even  School  Boards  have  as  yet  no  power  under  their 
bye-laws  to  compel  employers  of  children  to  make  this  arrangement, 
and  they  are  not  yet  compelled  themselves  to  provide  half-time 
schools.  A  "Half-time  Schooling  Act"  will  therefore  become  an 
urgent  necessity  the  moment  compulsion  is  made  general,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  undertaken  at  once  by  the  Education 
Department,  and  treated  as  an  extension  of  legislation  on  national 
education,  and  not  aa  belonging  to  the  Home  Department. 

Without  entering  into  details,  its  provisions  will,  I  presume,  in 
some  way  or  other  have  to  cover  the  following  points : — 

(1.)  There  shall  be  in  each  school  district  a  local  authority,  who 
shall  provide  (if  not  otherwise  provided)  suitable  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  children  employed  in  labour. 

(2.)  No  child  under  thirteen  shall  be  employed  in  labour,  with- 
out having  first  produced  to  his  employer  a  certificate  of  the 
local  authority,  stating  that  due  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  his  education,  and  also  the  times  at  which  he  is  to  attend 
school. 

(3.)  That  no  child  engaged  in  labour  over  ten  shall  be  required 
to  be  at  school  more  than  fifty  hours  per  month. 

(4.)  Employers  of  labour  employing  children  under  thirteen  with- 
out such  certificates  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  liable  to  a  %mall  penalty. 

(5.)  Employers  of  labour  employing  any  child  under  thirteen, 
after  receiving  notice  from  the  local  authority  that  such  child  is  not 
in  due  attendance  at  school,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  certificate, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  much  larger  penalty. 
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(6.)  The  parent  sliall  be  considered  as  employer  of  labour  if  there 
be  no  other. 

(7.)  The  Act  to  be  construed  as  a  part  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act  of  1870. 

Kow  as  soon  as  such  an  Act  as  this  is  added  to  the  Education  Act, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  further  marshalling  of  the  schools  will  be 
required.  It  will  involve  no  little  strain  upon  the  schools  to  supply 
the  requisite  half-time  classes,  even  in  parishes  so  small  that  separate 
Bchools  may  not  be  required.  And  any  one  who  takes  the  pains  to 
read  the  passages  in  Mr.  Stewart's  "General  Report"  for  1870,* 
which  describe  the  confusion  to  whole-time  schools  involved  in  the 
introduction  into  them  of  half-time  scholars,  will,  I  think,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  as  a  general  rule,  separate  provision  will  have 
to  be  made  for  them.  This,  I  think,  will  be  the  case,  whether  the 
plan  adopted  be  that  of  half-time  schooling  each  day,  or  of  alternate 
days,  or  longer  periods,  of  schooling  and  work,  or  whether  a  choice 
be  offered  of  all  or  any  of  these  plans. 

The  fact  that  the  passing  of  a  half-time  schooling  Act  may 
involve  an  important  re-arrangement  of  the  school  system  of  a 
district,  is  an  urgent  reason  why  it  should  be  promptly  enacted, 
lest  much  of  the  work  of  arrangement  should  have  to  be  done  over 
again.  The  necessary  provision  of  half-time  classes  or  schools  in 
almost  every  parish  would,  I  think,  be  one  of  those  matters  which 
would  strongly  suggest  the  importance  of  combination  and  division 
of  labour  between  the  several  schools  rather  than  the  existing 
rivalship.  The  impossibility  in  most  places  of  maintaining  separate 
9efs  of  junior,  middle,  senior,  and  half-time  schools,  both  for  boys 
and  girls,  will  be  one  of  the  things  which  may  tend  to  draw  what 
are  now  conflicting  agencies  into  harmonious  action ;  which  may 
tend,  in  other  words,  towards  the  realisation  of  a  system  of  common 
schools. 

Now  in  support  of  the  two  practical  suggestions  just  made,  I  have 
this  further  important  reason  to  urge,  viz.,  that  I  believe,  when  taken 
together,  they  would  place  in  the  hands  of  School  Boards  the  key  to 
the  success  of  compulsion. 

Mr.  Forstcr  urged,  on  the  introduction  of  his  Bill,  that  it  intro- 
duced the  principle  of  compulsion.  Whatever  further  legislation  is 
needful  to  make  compulsion  general,  instead  of  optional,  as  now,  or 
to  make  the  naticnal  system  bear  the  strain  of  compulsion,  is  simply 
carrying  out  his  principle  into  practice. 

When  the  Education  Act  was  passing  the  House,  I  ventured,  in  an 
article  in  the  Fortnightly  RevieiCy  to  answer  the  question,  "  Can 
compulsory  education  be  made  to  work  in  England  ?  "  in  the  affirm- 

•  Education  Report,  1870-1,  p.  213. 
VOL.  XIX.  X 
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ative.  I  there  pointed  out  that  children  may  be  divided  into  two 
clauses,  (1)  those  who  are  too  young  to  work  and  earn  wages,  and 
(2)  those  who  are  already  at  work. 

With  regard  to  the  first  class,  to  send  tliem  to  an  infant  school  at 
a  penny  per  week  is  the  cheapest  thing  that  the  poorest  parent  can 
do.  It  is  a  boon,  and  not  a  loss  to  parents  to  have  their  children  a 
few  hours  a  day  under  proper  care  while  they  work  themselves. 
Were  the  marshalling  of  the  schools  before  suggested  in  the  matter 
of  school  fees  carried  out,  and  the  educational  ladder  so  brought 
down  within  their  reach,  the  diiSBculties,  as  regards  the  application  of 
compulsion  to  this  class  of  children,  would,  I  think,  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

With  regard  to  the  children  who  are  earning  wages,  their  case 
would  be  fairly  met  by  such  an  elastic  system  of  half-time  schooling 
as  I  have  also  suggested.  So  soon  as  the  duty  of  setting  them  free 
for  schooling  is  made  to  fall  on  the  employer  of  labour,  as  well  as 
on  the  parent,  the  hardship  of  sending  them  to  school  would  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  For  the  hardship  now  is  that  parents 
cannot  make  terms  with  employers.  The  choice  practically  is 
between  full  days'  work  and  no  employment.  If  the  terms  were 
arranged  for  them  under  a  half-time  schooling  Act  the  hardship 
would  almost  vanish. 

I  will  not  here  enter  into  further  details.  I  will  merely  repeat 
the  conviction  that,  were  the  needs  of  the  two  great  classes  of 
children. met  in  such  a  way  as  proposed,  it  might  be  reasonably 
urged  that,  so  far  as  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  compulsory 
education,  which  arise  from  the  poverty  and  outward  circumstances 
of  parents,  and  questions  of  labour,  are  concerned,  daylight  might 
be  seen  through  them,  and  that  in  other  respects  also  making  the 
system  in  the  best  sense  national^  would  make  it  bear  the  strain  of 
the  application  of  compulsion. 

This  brings  mo  to  the  last  point,  and  not  the  least,  which  I  have 
ventured  to  write  this  article  to  suggest. 

It  is  this — By  whom  is  the  marshalling  of  the  schools,  which  I 
have  advocated  so  strongly,  to  be  eflfected  and  carried  out,  and  by 
whom  is  compulsion  to  be  applied  P 

No  doubt  it  must  needs  be  done  under  central  control  by  some 
local  authority.  Mr.  Forster  has  more  than  once  appealed  to  the 
instincts  of  his  Eadical  friends  in  favour  of  local  self-government. 
The  only  true  answer  to  the  question  is  surely,  therefore,  "  by  a 
School  Board  in  every  district."  School  Boards  are  just  now  un- 
popular, because  they  seem  to  have  spent  so  much  of  the  first  year 
of  their  service  in  denominational  squabbles.  But  all  this  must 
sooner  or  later  have  an  end.     The  sectarian  topics  will  some  day 
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Lave  worn  themselves  threadbare,  and  public  indignation  will  pro- 
bably set  in  against  sectarian  squabbling,  because  it  interferes  with 
practical  work.  The  causes  which  occasion  religious  squabbles  will 
one  by  one  be  removed ;  and,  as  they  get  to  practical  work,  School 
Boards  will  more  and  more  be  composed  of  practical  men.  Give  them 
this  work  of  marshalling  to  do,  let  them  have  to  work  out  such  a  system 
of  school-fees  as  I  have  hinted  at,  let  them  have  to  adjust  the  claims 
of  labour  and  schooling,  let  them  have  to  arrange  a  system  of  half- 
time  schools,  and  denominational  questions  will  be  more  likely  to 
subside  into  their  proper  places,  to  make  room  for  practical  matters, 
the  solution  of  which  will  require  practical  men.  Especially  will 
this  be  likely  to  be  the  case  in  rural  districts,  where  the  religious 
difficulty  is  theoretically  the  greatest.  The  parents  and  the  employers 
of  labour  would  become  more  and  more  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Board,  as  labour  questions  and  the  working  of  compulsion  became 
mixed  up  with  it,  and  they  would  be  sure  in  the  long  run  to  elect 
their  own  men  upon  the  Boards  as  well  as  the  clergyman.  The  so 
much  feared  "  Jupiter  of  the  village  Olympus  "  would  soon  be  found 
to  be  one  only  in  the  council  of  the  gods.  The  national  conviction 
in  favour  of  local  self-government  would  be  respected,  and  in  every 
parish  there  would  be  a  standing  reminder  that  the  English-  educa- 
tional system  was  meant  to  be  national  as  well  as  compulsory. 

I  have  before  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  half-time 
principle  to  all  kinds  of  labour,  a  local  authority  will  have  to  be 
provided.  If  School  Boards  be  the  proper  local  authority,  why 
should  not  the  opportunity  be  taken  in  the  "  half-time  schooling  Act " 
to  provide  for  the  election  of  School  Boards  everywhere  P 

To  sum  up  the  suggestions  I  have  made.  I  advocate  the  honest 
attempt  to  remove  religious  difficulties  (even  including  those  which 
may  be  but  crotchets)  out  of  the  way  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
Education  Act ;  not  by  the  repeal  of  any  of  its  main  provisions,  but 
by  whatever  further  legislation  is  necessary  to  carry  out  its  principles 
to  their  legitimate  results,  under  circumstances  as  they  giay  arise. 

But  still  more  earnestly  I  advocate  immediate  legislation  which 
shall  at  once  convince  the  masses  of  the  people  that  for  the  sake  of 
their  children  the  system  is  really  going  to  be  made  national  in  the 
sense  of  being  made  to  meet  the  practical  cvery-day  needs  of  the 
people. 

The  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people  and  their  children  seem 
to  mo  to  require  such  immediate  legislation  as  shall  secure — 

(1.)  Such  a  marshalling  of  the  schools  and  arrangement  of  school- 
fees  as  shall  place  the  bottom  rounds  of  the  educational  ladder  fairly 
within  their  reach. 

x2 
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(2.)  Such  an  elastic  half-time  system  of  schooling  as  shall  fairly 
adjust  the  claims  of  labour  and  education,  and  enlist  employers  of 
labour,  as  well  as  parents,  in  the  working  of  education. 

(3.)  The  election  of  School  Boards  in  every  parish,  entrusted  with 
the  work  of  carrying  out  the  foregoing  arrangements,  and  securing 
the  attendance  of  the  children  who  are  now  growing  up  untaught. 

I  believe  that  the  earnest  attention  of  Parliament  to  these  points 
would  do  more  to  raise  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  people  faith 
in  the  realisation  of  a  truly  national  system,  and  in  the  blessings  it 
ought  to  confer,  than  any  amount  of  legislation  against  religious 
difficulties  which  affect  the  consciences  of  those  above  them  rather 
than  their  own.  Let  us  remember  that  it  is  after  all  for  the  masses 
of  the  people  that  the  long-delayed  boon  of  national  compulsory 
education  is  asked,  and  that  the  question  between  Church  and 
Dissent  is,  after  all,  only  a  side  issue,  to  be  fairly  and  justly  met  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  but  not  to  bo  magnified  by  either  party  into  a 
matter  of  such  immense  importance,  as  that /or  it  another  generation 
of  children  are  to  be  allowed  to  grow  up  into  manhood,  unfitted  to 
discharge  its  duties.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  are  every  year  going  out  into  the  streets  instead  of 
the  schools,  to  receive  another  kind  of  education  from  that  which  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  nation  to  secure — an  education  which  no 
future  efforts  will  be  able  to  undo ;  an  education  which  will  foster 
poverty  and  crime,  and  result  too  often  in  inflamed  passions,  lawless 
selfishness,  and  precocious  cleverness  in  sin ;  an  education  which 
will  be  deplored  too  late,  when  so  many  of  our  future  citizens  have 
suffered  irretrievable  wrong,  when  what  we  call  "the  dangerous 
classes''  have  been  reinforced  by  a  fresh  infusion  of  lawless  blood; 
when  the  foundations  of  the  Churches  have  been  a  little  more  under- 
mined, and  the  hold  of  Christianity  itself  on  the  nation  loosened. 
It  will  be  a  hard  blow  upon  religion  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  if  good  men,  carried  away  by  sectarian  zeal,  whether  church- 
men or  dissenters,  push  their  rivalries  (which,  after  all,  are  rivalries 
between  Christian  and  Christian)  so  far  as  to  incur  responsibilities  so 
terrible,  by  deliberately  choosing  again  to  intrude  ecclesiastical 
difficulties  between  the  children  of  the  people  and  their  acknow- 
ledged rights. 

F.  Seebohm. 
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FENIANISM. 

A   NARRATIVE, 

BY  ONE  WHO  KNOWS. 


^PHE  Irish  are  an  inteneely  religious  race,  bat  even  in  their 
-^  religion  they  ore  iocliaed  to  be  "  Nationalists,"  and  among  some 
of  them  at  least  the  Hebrew  prophets  are  not  held  in  higher  esteem 
than  St.  Patrick,  St.  Columbkille,  and  others  of  minor  note,  to 
whom  was  deigned  the  gift  of  prophecy  for  the  comfort  of  the 
faithful  and  the  confusion  of  the  stiff-necked  Pagans  among  whom 
(hey  lived.  The  ut^ronces  attributed  to  these  worthies  have  beeia 
preserved  by  the  Irish-speaking  peasantry  down  to  the  present  hour, 
and  by  the  labours  of  antiquaries  they  have  been  transcribed  and  pub- 
lished. A  volume  of  this  kind  lies  open  before  the  writer ;  and  among 
the  many  predictions  of  evil  to  the  Saxon  which  abound  in  its  pages, 
there  is  one  which  fixes  1867  as  "  the  year  in  which  the  English 
race  was  to  be  finally  expelled  from  Ireland."  By  a  Hingular  coinci- 
dence, it  came  about  that,  in  the  chapter  of  accidents,  that  very  year 
witnessed  the  attempt  at  an  insurrection,  commonly  known  as  the 
"  Fenian  Rising."  The  outbreak  of  five  years  ago  is  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  all ;  and  yet,  so  rapidly  do  events  crowd  upon  one 
another  in  these  days,  that  it  seems  already  to  have  glided  iuto  &e 
region  of  history.     Fenianism  no  longer  affords  material  for  panic- 
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mongers  ;  the  time  has  come  when  it  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
plain,  unvarnished  narrative,  dealing  with  its  origin  and  progress, 
and  the  circumstances  which  produced  the  "  £.ising  of  the  5th  of 
March." 

Such,  then,  is  the  object  of  these  pages.  It  is  not  intended  to 
speculate  upon  the  causes  of  Irish  discontent,  or  to  deal  in  theories 
for  its  removal,  but  merely  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  story  of 
this  extraordinary  conspiracy — a  conspiracy  of  which,  "after  much 
consideration  and  reflection,"  Lord  Kimberley  deliberately  declared 
in  Parliament  that  it  was  more  formidable  than  any  Irish  movement 
since  1798 ;  and  this,  moreover,  although  Ireland  had  been  the  scene 
of  two  rebellions  in  the  present  century,  and  the  opinion  jof  the  ex- 
Lord- Lieutenant  was  pronounced  before  tho  occurrence  of  any  of  the 
startling  events  that  afterwards  gained  for  Fenianism  a  place  so 
prominent  in  public  attention. 

The  credit  of  organizing  this  conspiracy  is  due  pre-eminently  to 
two  individuals  whose  names  have  become  notorious  in  connection 
with  it.  James  Stephens,  one  of  the  persons  referred  to,  was  a 
clerk  in  some  business  house  in  his  native  town  of  Kilkenny.  The 
other,  John  O'Mahony,  held  a  farm  in  the  county  Tipperary. 
Both  were  compromised  in  Smith  O'Brien's  rebellion,  and  fled  from 
Ireland  to  avoid  arrest.  Stephens,  indeed,  was  wounded  in  the 
afiray  at  Ballingarry ;  and  the  story  is  told,  that,  to  facilitate  his 
flight,  his  friends  gave  him  a  martyr's  funeral,  and  a  coffin  full  of 
stones,  bearing  his  name  upon  the  lid,  was  interred  with  considerable 
ceremony  in  Kilkenny.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  succeeded  in  escaping 
to  France ;  and  in  Paris  he  was  joined  by  O'Mahony  and  some  other 
refugees.  How  long  these  men  remained  together  does  not  appear, 
but  certain  it  is  that  here  the  new  conspiracy  was  planned.  Taught 
by  their  recent  failure,  and  guided  by  the  experience  of  continental 
revolutionists,  they  determined,  in  again  organizing  a  revolt,  to  insist 
on  greater  secrecy  than  had  characterized  previous  movements  in 
Ireland ;  and  it  needed  no  great  genius  to  discover  that  powerful 
aid  might  be  obtained  from  the  Irish  population  in  America.  Here, 
then,  were  the  fundamental  principles  that  should  govern  the  move- 
ment they  were  about  to  inaugurate;  it  must  not  only  be  oath- 
bound,  but  absolutely  secret ;  and  America  must  supply  the  material 
I'esources.  Thus  connected  with  America,  and  with  the  France  of  1848, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  its  having  in  fact  assumed  so  intensely 
republican  a  phase. 

It  was  accordingly  determined  that  Stephens  should  return  to 
Ireland,  while  O'Mahony  undertook  to  organize  the  Irish  race  on  the 
other  side  of  tho  Atlantic.  The  "  Phoenix  "  conspiracy,  the  first 
result  of   Slephens's  labours,  soon   afterwards  attracted  notice  in 
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Munster ;  but^  lacking  American  support,  this  society  had  but  little 
vitality,  and  was  apparently  extinguished  by  the  arrest  of  its  leaders, 
who  were  brought  to  trial  in  1859.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  Fenianism  sprung  from  its  ashes.  The  result  of  O'Mahony's 
earlier  efforts  in  America  appeared  in  the  establishing  of  the 
"  Emmet  Monument  Association  ;  "  an  ingenious  name  suggested  by 
the  closing  passage  in  Robert  Emmet's  speech  in  the  dock :  "  When 
my  country  takes  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  let  my  epitaph  be  written."  Other  associations 
of  Irishmen  were  also  organized  in  different  states  of  the  Union, 
under  the  name  of  "  Phoenix  "  clubs ;  and  the  Phoenix  newspaper  was 
started  by  O'Mahony  as  'the  organ  of  "  Nationalist  '*  Irish  opinion. 
These  societies,  however,  were  feeble  and  short-lived,  and  soon  gave 
place  to  the  "  Fenian  Brotherhood."  At  a  meeting  held  in  New 
York  in  the  autumn  of  1858,  O'Mahony  was  appointed  "  President " 
and  "  Head  Centre  "  of  the  new  organization,  which  at  that  moment 
numbered  only  forty  members. 

It  jiay  be  well  hero  to  explain  the  relations  between  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  in  America  and  the  organization  at  home  which  is 
popularly  known  by  that  name.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood,  as  the  conspiracy  in  the  United  Kingdom 
18  called,  was  organized  upon  the  pattern  of  the  continental  revo- 
lutionary societies — possibly  of  the  "  Mari-Anne,"  a  club  whose 
existence  first  became  known  to  the  British  public  through  the 
pages  of  "  Lothair.*'  According  to  the  design  of  its  founder,  it  was 
to  be  essentially  a  secret  society,  every  member  of  which  was  to  bind 
himself  by  an  oath  to  pay  allegiance  to  the  "  Irish  Republic,"  then 
"  vii*tually  established,"  and  to  take  up  arms  at  a  moment's  notice  in 
its  defence.  A  certain  number  of  members  constituted  a  distinct 
lodge  or  "circle,"  and  each  "circle"  was  presided  over  by  its  own 
officer,  who  was  termed  the  "  centre."  The  " circles"  were  grouped 
together  in  districts,  under  the  charge  of  "district  centres,"  and 
Stephens  controlled  the  entire  conspiracy,  with  the  high-sounding 
title  of  "  Chief  Organizer  of  the  Irish  Republic."  Each  section  of 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  therefore,  down  even  to  the 
"  sub-circles,"  into  which  the  lodges  were  divided,  formed  a  perfect 
organization  in  itself;  and,  in  theory,  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 
spiracy possessed  by  the  rank  and  file  was  confined  to  what  passed 
in  their  own  "  circle."  The  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  was 
intended  to  furnish  the  soldiers  who  should  accomplish  the  revo- 
lution, and  every  member  was  to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms 
and  in  military  tactics.  It  was  designed  in  fact  to  be  a  hidden  army, 
secretly  preparing  itself  for  the  field.  It  was  in  order  to  subsidize 
this  army,  and  provide  it  with  war  material,  military  officers,  and 
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reinforcements  of  men — to  supply,  in  a  word,  all  the  requisites  for  a 
campaign,  that  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  was  established  in  America. 
The  Fenian  Brotherhood  was  rather  a  civil  than  a  military  organi- 
zation. In  the  United  States  they  had  no  need  of  secrecy  as  to 
their  designs ;  and  in  hope  of  conciliating  the  priesthood,  a  form 
of  pledge  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  a  secret  oath.*  It  must  be 
remarked,  however,  that,  with  a  view  to  expeditions  against  Canada, 
the  Fenian  Brotherhood  became,  to  a  great  extent,  an  independent 
and  purely  military  society,  and  in  so  far  abandoned  its  original 
mission. 

The  new  movement  made  rapid  progress  in  America,  Some 
estimate  may  bo  formed  of  its  growth  and  extent,  from  the  fact  that, 
founded  in  1858  with  a  nucleus  of  but  forty  members,  forty  regi- 
ments or  military  companies  were  enumerated  in  the  Phoenix  news- 
paper of  the  19th  November,  1859,  as  tlien  connected  with  it  in  the 
different  States ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  the  number 
of  enrolled  members  was  estimated  bv  the  leaders  at  about  50,000. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  with  equal  accuracy  the  date  when  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  was  first  established  at  home. 
Probably,  indeed,  it  was  no  more  than  a  reorganization  of  the 
Phoenix  Society  under  a  new  name.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
for  a  timo  the  movement  made  but  little  progress.  The  remem- 
brance of  past  failures  restrained  the  people  from  joining  it,  and 
a  display  of  strength  was  evidently  needed  to  rouse  their  enthu- 
siasm and  inspire  them  w^ith  confidence.  Accordingly,  when 
Terence  Bellow  McManus,  one  of  the  high- treason  convicts  of 
1848,  died  in  California  in  the  autumn  of  '61,  the  event  was 
hailed  as  an  opportunity  for  a  Fenian  demonstration.  The  re- 
mains of  the  departed  patriot  were  brought  to  Ireland  by  a  com- 
mittee carefully  chosen  for  the  duty,  and  his  obsequies  were  cele- 
brated in  Dublin.  The  Fenians  expected  to  be  allowed  the  use  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  for  the  funeral  ceremony  ;  but  on  this 
occasion,  for  the  first  time,  an  open  rupture  took  place  between  the 
conspirators  and  the  priesthood ;  Cardinal  Cullen  refused  them 
admittance  to  the  chapel,  and  prohibited  his  clergy  from  taking  any 
part  in  their  proceedings.     The  remains  lay  in  the  theatre  of  the 

*  The  oath  of  the  "Irish  Republican  Brotherhood*'  contained  a  provision  of  Bocrecy 
80  stringent  as  to  preclude  the  initiated  from  disclosing  its  alTairs  oven  in  the  confes- 

£onal.    The  Fenian  pledge  was  in  the  following  terms :  **  I, ,  solemnly  pledge 

my  sacred  word  of  honour,  as  a  truthful  and  honcijt  man,  that  I  will  labour  ^ith 
earnest  zeal  for  the  libenitiou  of  Ireland  from  the  yoke  of  England,  and  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  fi-ee  and  independent  Government  on  Irish  soil ;  that  I  v/t\\  implicitly 
obey  the  commands  of  my  superior  officers  in  the  Fenian  Brotherhood ;  that  I  will 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  my  membership,  as  laid  down  in  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  theniof ;  that  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  promote  feelings  of  lovo,  harmony,  and 
kindly  forbearance  among  all  Irishmen ;  and  that  I  will  foster,  defend,  and  propag&le 
the  aforesaid  Fenian  Brotherhood  to  the  utmost  of  uiy  power." 
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Meclianics'  Tastitute  for  a  week,  and  wore  daily  visited  by  tliou- 
8and8,  "  in  honour  of  the  old  cause  for  which  the  martyr  suffered." 
On  the  10th  of  November  a  monster  funeral  procession  brought  the 
demonstration  to  a  close.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  priest- 
hood, the  success  of  the  affair  fully  justified  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  its  promoters.  From  that  moment,  Fenianism  rapidly 
gained  ground  in  Ireland.  The  Fenian  oath  was  eagerly  taken, 
new  members  were  enrolled,  and  new  circles  organized  throughout 
the  four  provinces.  Drill  meetings  were  secretly  held  in  every 
direction ;  lectures,  bazaars,  and  raffles  were  resorted  to  in  aid  of  tho 
Fenian  funds ;  arms  were  smuggled  into  the  country ;  and  no  pains 
wore  spared  to  tamper  with  the  military  in  the  various  garrison 
towns.'  Such  was  the  historv  of  tho  movement  for  the  next  three 
years  and  a  half,  during  which  tho  agents  and  emissaries  of  the  con; 
spiraoy  steadily  pursued  their  efforts,  almost  without  a  check. 

There  has  never  been  any  lack  of  seditious  journalism  in  Ireland, 
and  at  the  time  now  under  consideration  the  "  nationalist "  press 
was  peculiarly  outspoken  and  violent  in  tone.  Stephens,  neverthe- 
less, began  to  feel  the  need  of  a  newspaper  of  his  own,  to  be  '^  the 
avowed  and  accredited  organ  of  the  Brotherhood."  This  scheme 
once  devised,  he  prosecuted  with  his  accustomed  energy,  and  on  the 
28th  November,  1863,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Irhh  FeopJe^ 
a  paper  of  which  so  much  was  heard  during  the  State  trials  of  two 
years  later.  This  paper  was  published  weekly  until  the  16th  Sep- 
tember, 1865,  the  date  of  its  seizure  by  Government.  The  literary 
merits  of  its  leading  articles  were  of  no  mean  order  ;  and  a  perusal 
of  its  columns  would  perhaps  justify  the  statement  that  it  was  not 
more  unscrupulous  than  is  the  newspaper  press  in  general  in  advo- 
cating its  distinctive  views.  It  commanded  an  extensive  circulation, 
and  its  influence  was  considerable.  Its  articles  moreover  are  inte- 
resting, as  affording  what  is  so  often  asked  for — a  statement  of  the 
Irish  question  from  the  Fenian  point  of  view,  and  an  authentic 
and  official  declaration  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  this  conspiracy.* 

•  The  following  are  characteristic  extracts  from  tho  Irish  People  articles : — 

**  liy  foi-ce  of  arms,  Ireland  was  wrested  from  her  lightful  o^\•ner8,  the  Iri»h  ]>eople. 
By  no  other  means  will  she  ever  he  restored.  And  is  the  not  *  a  land  worlh  lighting 
for  ? '  'ITie  sentence  is  an  admirable  ono.  It  indicutcs  at  once  the  means  and  tho  end, 
the  only  moans  that  can  ever  ])rovo  cflToctua',  the  only  end  thut  is  worth  the  work. 
'n»e«o  means  arc  simply  tho  rillo  and  the  sword  and  the  cannon  in  tho  hands  of  thoso 
who  know  how  to  u&e  them.*' 

*•  l*he  overthrow  of  tyranny  has  always  hecn  the  work  of  the  people.  It  is  hy  their 
combined  and  determined  ct!brti  that  rulers  are  made  and  unmade.  Ameiica  and 
Krant'C  have  fumibhed  us  with  {glorious  examples  of  this.  But  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
and  upon  the  rich  soil  of  America,  blood  was  shed  before  freedom  came ;  and  so  it  must 
be  in  Ii  eland.  To  win  for  ourselves  an  independence,  to  raise  Ireland  to  her  proper 
rank  amongst  the  nation^?,  we  must  not  when  the  time  comes,  be  cliary  of  our  own  or  tho 
enemy's  blood.'* 

'*  Something  more  even  than  a  successful  insurrection  is  demanded.    A^d  what  is 
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It  has  been  hinted  that  the  organization  at  homo  received  no  serious 
check  until  the  summer  of  1865,  and  until   this  same  period  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood  in  America   had  an  equally  successful  career. 
The  civil  war,  no  doubt,  drew  away  thousands  from  its  ranks,  but  in 
the  end  it  provided  it  with  an  army  of  experienced  veterans,  in  lieu 
of  the  regiments  of  half-drilled  volunteers  that  were  the   boast  of 
the    Fenians   before   1861.      The   first  "National  Convention"  of 
the  Brotherhood  was  held  in  Chicago  in  November,  1863,  under  the 
presidency  of  John  O'Mahony.     They  met,  he  declared  in  an  open- 
ing address,  to  adopt  measures  for  rendering  their  organization  more 
eflScient,  as  tho  time  was  fast  approaching  when  they  should  have 
to  strike  a  blow  for  the  independence  of  Ireland.     Various  resolu- 
tions were  adopted,  announcing  tho  object  of  the  Fenian  Brother- 
hood  to   be   the   "  National   Freedom  of  Ireland,"  declaring  their 
allegiance    to    the  constitution  and  laws    of     the   United    States, 
urging  the  younger   members  to  study  military  tactics  and    the 
use  of  arms,  inviting  the  co-operation  of  all  sincere  friends  of  liberty, 
defending  the  organization  from  the  charges  brought  against  it  by 
some  of   the  Roman  Catholic   clergy,  and   protesting    against  all 
priestly  interference  with  the  exercise  of  their  privileges  under  the 
American  Constitution.     Other  resolutions  were  passed  binding  the 
Brotherhood  "  to  direct  their  whole  force,  moral  and  material,  from 
all  points  towards  the  overthrow  of  British  tyranny  in  Ireland,"  and 
"  declaring  the  Irish  people  to  constitute  one  of  the  distinct  nation- 
alities of  the  earth."    The  published  reports  of  the  convention  alluded 
to  three  additional  resolutions  which,  though  xmanimously  adopted 
by  the  delegates,  were  withheld  from  the  public  for  necessary  rea- 
sons.    These  were  a  proclamation  that  "  the  Republic  of  Ireland  was 
virtually  established,"  an  acknowledgment  of  Stephens  as  "  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  in  Europe,  and  the  supreme 
organizer  of  the  Irish  people,"  and  an  assurance  of  their  unbounded 
confidence  in  his  leadership. 

Having  disposed  of  these  matters,  a  form  of  government  for  the 
Brotherhood  was  considered  and  adopted.     A  "  Central  Council "  of 

that  ?    An  entire  revolution  which  will  restore  the  country  to  its  rightful  owners.    And 
who  are  these  ?    The  people." 

'*\Vo  saw  clearly  that  the  people  should  be  taught  to  distinguish  between  the  priest 
as  a  minister  of  religion  and  the  priest  as  a  politician,  before  they  could  bo  got  to  advance 
one  step  on  the  road  to  independence.'* 

"  Our  only  hope  is  in  revolution.  But  most  of  the  bishops  and  many  of  the  clergy 
are  opposed  to  revolution.  Is  it  not  then  the  duty  of  the  Irish  patriot  to  teach  the 
people  that  they  have  a  right  to  judge  for  themselves  in  temporal  matters  F  This  is 
what  wo  have  done.  We  have  over  and  over  declared  it  was  our  wish  that  the  people 
should  respect  and  bo  guided  by  their  clergy  in  spiritual  matters.  But  when  priests 
turn  the  altar  into  a  platform,  ....  wo  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  tell  the  people  that 
bishops  and  priests  may  be  bad  politicians  and  worse  Irishmen." 
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fiye  was  appointed  to  share  with  the  Head  Centre  the  supreme  autho- 
rity; "  State  Centres "  were  named  to  control  the  organization  in 
their  several  States,  and  "  Centres "  to  preside  over  the  various 
circles. 

What  the  McManus  funeral  was  to  the  conspiracy  at  home,  the 
niinois  Convention  proved  to  be  to  the  organization  in  America.  In 
an  address  delivered  fifteen  months  afterwards  in  Cincinnati,  its 
results  were  thus  described  by  O'Mahony,  and  the  statement,  though 
highly  coloured,  was  in  great  measure  justified  by  facts  : — 

"In  consequence/'  he  announced,  "of  the  vital  energy  derived  from  the 
Chicago  Congress,  instead  of  sixty-three  branches,  most  of  them  apathetic, 
which  were  there  represented,  I  see  around  me  to-day  the  centres,  dele- 
gates, and  proxies  of  somewhere  about  three  hundred,  making  an  increase 
of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  circles,  most  if  not  all  of  them  fall 
of  life  and  hope.  The  increase  in  our  financial  receipts  has  been  in  pro- 
portion to  our  increased  extension.  I  can  safely  say  that  it  has  exceeded 
the  smn  of  our  receipts  during  the  seven  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood  was  first  established.  The  result  of  our  first  congress 
has  been  to  extend  our  organization  nearly  fivefold.** 

The  meeting  in  Chicago  was  followed  up  in  March,  '64,  by  a 
monster  bazaar,  or  "  Fenian  Fancy  Fair."  Contributions  were  sent 
to  Illinois,  not  only  from  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  but  also  on 
a  large  scale  from  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  reported  that  the 
sole  produced  65,000  dollars,  and  the  proceeds  were  to  be  wholly 
devoted  to  the  overthrow  of  English  rule  in  Ireland.  The  enthu- 
aiaam  thus  created  lasted  throughout  the  year ;  and  at  the  Cincin- 
noti  Convention  in  the  January  following,  the  leaders,  encouraged 
probably  by  the  prospect  of  an  early  termination  to  the  war,  began 
to  provide  for  the  speedy  execution  of  their  schemes.  On  this  occa- 
sion, as  at  the  former  congress,  none  but  accredited  officers  of  the 
Brotherhood  were  admitted  to  the  meetings.  In  the  inaugural 
address,  from  which  an  extract  has  been  already  given,  O'Mohony 
entered  fully  into  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  organization. 
He  proclaimed  that  they  were  "  virtually  at  war  with  the  oligarchy 
of  Great  Britain  ; "  adding  that,  though  there  was  no  Fenian  army 
as  yet  openly  in  the  field,  such  an  army,  nevertheless,  existed,  pre- 
paring and  disciplining  itself  for  the  coming  struggle.  He  urged 
the  importance  of  depending  entirely  on  Irishmen  to  accomplish  the 
freedom  of  Ireland,  and  declared  that  it  was  toward  Ireland  alone 
that  their  efforts  should  be  directed:  there  it  was  that  English 
tyranny  must  receive  its  death-blow.  In  the  subsequent  meetings, 
committees  were  appointed  to  attend  to  the  routine  business  of  the 
association.  Among  the  manifestoes  issued  by  the  Congress  were 
addresses  to  the  people  of  Ireland  and  to  the  Irish  in  America,  pro- 
claiming the  "  deliberate  resolution  of  emancipating  Ireland,"  and 
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appealing  to  every  Irishman  at  home  and  abroad  to  aid  in  the  efibri 
The  people,  moreover,  were  urged  not  to  forsake  their  country,  "as 
the  day  of  deliverance  was  probably  very  near.** 

A  tax  was  imposed  upon  the  organization  at  large,  in  aid  of  "  the 
men  in  the  gap ;  "  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  full  powers  were  given 
to  the  executive  to  make  "  a  final  call,"  and  to  issue  bonds  of  the 
Irish  Hepublic  as  soon  as  they  should  feel  convinced  that  the  time 
for  action  had  come.  These  measures  were  due  to  the  influence  of  a 
powerful  party  in  the  Brotherhood,  who,  siding  with  Stephens  against 
the  more  sober  judgment  of  0*Mahony,  insisted  that  war  must  be 
declared,  or  the  organization  dissolved,  within  the  year  '65.  The 
Central  Council  met  in  February,  and  their  deliberations  resulted 
in  the  despatch  to  Ireland  of  a  trusted  emissary  to  report  whether  the 
homo  organization  was  really  ripe  for  revolt.  Kelly,  the  hero  of  the 
Manchester  outrage  in  1867,  was  entrusted  with  this  mission ;  and 
before  the  council  reassembled  in  May  his  report  was  received,  urging 
the  Brotherhood  to  immediate  action.  Other  agents  of,  the  Council 
concurred  in  recommending  the  promptest  measures;  and  in  Jxme 
O'Donovan  Rossa  arrived  from  Dublin  to  procure  the  issue  of  the 
"  final  call.**  The  council,  still  hesitating  to  take  a  step  so  serious, 
determined  to  commission  two  of  their  own  body  to  accompany  Bossa 
to  Ireland,  with  absolute  power  to  decide  the  question  whether  an 
outbreak  should  be  attempted  within  the  year.  Their  decision  was 
unequivocally  for  '*  war ;  *'  and  accordingly  the  "  final  call "  was 
issued  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  preparations  were  rapidly  pressed 
on  to  aid  the  intended  insurrection.  Within  a  fortnight  no  less  a 
sum  than  £6,000  was  received  at  the  Fenian  head-quarters,  and  bills 
for  this  amount  were  forwarded  from  time  to  time  to  the  leaders  in 
Dublin. 

The  report  of  the  plenipotentiaries  from  the  Council  carefully 
suppressed  the  fact  that  one  of  their  number  had  lost  his  letter  of 
credentials,  and  a  draft  for  £500  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  These 
documents  were  picked  up  at  the  Kingstown  railway  station,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Dublin  police.  The  disclosures  thus 
afibrded  appear  to  have  put  the  authorities  more  than  ever  on  the 
alert.  But  the  difiiculties  of  the  situation  were  great.  It  was  easy 
to  entrap  minor  agents  of  the  conspiracy,  and  obtain  their  conviction; 
but  the  caution  of  the  leaders  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  police. 
Meanwhile  the  state  of  affairs  became  more  and  mor^  serious,  and  an 
intense  feeling  of  uneasiness  was  spreading  among  the*  well-disposed 
throughout  the  country.  At  this  crisis  the  Executive  determined 
to  outstep  the  bounds  of  law  in  order  to  deal  with  men  who  were 
setting  all  law  at  defiance  ;  and  on  the  16th  of  September  the  office 
of  the  Iriah  People  was  seized,  and  the  staff  of  the  paper  arrested. 
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This  bold  stroke  of  policy  met  with  merited  success.  Strewn  about 
through  the  office  were  found  documents  of  the  most  private  and 
secret  character,  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  seizure  and  to  ensure 
the  conviction  of  the  leaders.  Luby,  the  nominal  proprietor  of  the 
paper^  O'Leary,  the  editor,  and  O'Donovan  Rossa,  the  publisher, 
Tfith  others  of  less  note,  were  afterwards  convicted  on  charges  of 
treason-felony  at  a  special  commission  held  in  November.  Im- 
portant arrests  were  made  also  in  the  provinces  with  similar  results. 
For  nearly  two  months  Stephens  evaded  the  police ;  but  he  too  was 
apprehended  on  the  11th  of  November,  and  at  once  committed  for 
trial  with  his  confederates.  It  wilL  not  bo  forgotten  how,  with  the 
connivance  of  ^  jail  official,  ho  broke  prison  within  a  fortnight  of 
his  arrest,  and  succeeded  in  making  good  his  escape. 

The  news  of  the  seizures  in  Ireland  produced  no  little  excite- 
ment among  the  Fenians  in  America.  Another  general  convention 
was  summoned,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  the  16th  of  October. 
The  Brotherhood  mustered  in  force  on  the  occasion,  and  considerable 
enthusiasm  prevailed.  An  envoy  from  Ireland  reported  himself  with 
despatches  from  Stephens,  dem^inding  instant  subsidies  for  the 
outbreak,  which  was  declared  to  be  imminent,  notwithstanding  the 
recent  reverses.  The  letters  from  the  "  Chief  Organizer "  were 
received  with  vehement  applause,  and  his  policy  was  endorsed  by 
acclamation.  An  earnest  desire  was  expressed  by  him  for  the 
services  of  John  Mitchel,  who  was  then  in  custody  for  political 
offences  arising  from  his  warm  attachment  to  the  Southern  cause 
during  the  war.  Bills  for  £3,000,  posted  to  the  leaders  in  Dublin 
before  the  tidings  of  their  arrest  reached  New  York,  had  been 
intercepted  by  the  Irish  Government ;  and  to  guard  against  the 
recurrence  of  similar  losses,  it  was  deemed  important  to  have  a 
"  financial  agent "  in  Paris,  to  whom  future  remittances  might  be 
sent.  As  Mitchel  was  perhaps  the  only  person  everybody  would 
trust,  he  was  nominated  for  the  post.  A  deputation  from  the 
Congress  was  accordingly  despatched  to  Washington,  to  treat  for  his 
release.  The  delegates  soon  returned  to  announce  the  success  of 
their  mission ;  and  they  further  claimed  to  have  received  from 
President  Johnson  and  Mr.  Seward  a  favourable  hearing  for  proposals 
they  had  laid  before  them  to  attempt  a  seizure  of  British  territory  in 
America — a  statement  the  truth  of  which  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  men  who  made  it,  and  this  after  all  is  not  saying  much  for  it. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  in  passing,  that  the  **  Irish  vote," 
-which  affects  so  seriously  even  our  English  statesmanship  at  home, 
seems  to  be  utterly  demoralizing  in  its  influence  upon  American 
politicians. 

It  is  important  to  mention,  with  a  view  to  subsequent  events,  that 
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the  Congress  adopted  a  new  "  constitution ; ''  and  in  lieu  of  the 
"  Head  Centre  "  and  '*  Central  Council/'  they  appointed  a  President, 
with  a  Senate  of  fifteen  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  organization.  These  changes  were  brought  about  by 
the  enemies  of  O'Mahony,  who  were  rapidly  gaining  tbe  control  of  the 
Brotherhood.  The  qtiondam  "Head  Centre/'  however,  had  still 
sufficient  influence  to  secure  his  election  to  the  presidency. 

Stephens's  envoy  returned  to  Ireland  immediately,  and  the  leaders 
at  home  were  greatly  cheered  by  his  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
gress. Within  a  month,  0*Mahony  received  another  despatch  from 
the  "  Chief  Organizer,"  informing  him  that,  notwithstanding  the 
arrests  which  had  been  made,  the  organization  was  still  intact,  and 
his  "  military  council "  had  definitely  fixed  the  last  week  of 
December  as  the  date  of  the  insurrection.  On  receipt  of  this  news, 
O'Mahony  summoned  his  Cabinet,  explained  to  them  the  situation, 
and  urged  the  immediate  issue  of  the  Irish  bonds.  His  proposals, 
however,  were  coldly  received.  At  the  Philadelphia  Congress,  a 
man  named  Sweeny,  a  general  of  volunteers,  and  a  major  in  the 
U.  S.  army,  had  been  admitted  to  the  Brotherhood  and  gazetted 
"Secretary  of  War."  This  man's  hobby  was  a  movement  on 
Canada,  and  his  colleagues  concurred  with  him  in  ridiculing  the 
idea  of  a  rebellion  in  Ireland.  Here  was  a  regular  dead-lock  in 
Fenian  affairs,  and  the  crisis  was  rendered  more  serious  by  the  news 
of  Stephens's  capture  reaching  New  York  at  thie  moment.  This  last 
intelligence,  however,  was  quickly  followed  by  a  communication  from 
the  president  of  the  "  military  council  "  in  Dublin,  F.  F.  MiUen,  of 
the  Mexican  army,  announcing  that  the  plans  for  the  outbreak  were 
unaffected  by  the  arrest ;  and  the  now  notorious  Coridon  arrived 
with  a  letter  from  Kelly,  reporting  the  intended  rescue  of  his  chiefl 
0*Mahony  therefore  determined  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
to  issue  the  "  bonds  of  the  Irish  Republic."*  The  Senate  assembled 
forthwith,  vetoed  the  issue  of  bonds,  and  summoned  the  President 
before  them ;  upon  which  O'Mahony  declared  the  senators  a  corrupt 
faction,  and  banished  them  from  the  Ft3nian  head-quarters.  The 
senators  retaliated  by  deposing  O'Mahony  and  electing  Wm.  R. 
Iloberts  President  in  his  place.  At  this  juncture,  when  the  Fenian 
treasury  was  empty,  and  the  energies  of  the  leaders  were  exhausted 

•  The  bonds  wrcrc  printed  in  Iho  style  of  bank-notes,  and  were  in  the  following 

form  : — **  It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  Irish  Republic  is  indebted  unto or 

bearer,  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  redeemable  six  months  after  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  independence  of  the  Irish,  nation,  with  interest  from  the  date  hereof 
inclusive,  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  on  presentation  of  this  bond  at  the 
Treasury  of  tlic  Irish  Republic." 

There  were  also  bonds  for  smaller  amounts.  They  were  freely  purchased  at  Feman 
meetings  in  America. 
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in  mutual  quarrels,  Millen  arrived  from  Dublin  to  take  command  of 
the  promised  expedition  for  the  liberation  of  Ireland.  The  year  had 
then  but  ten  days  to  run,  and  in  such  a  state  of  things  it  was  only 
too  clear  that  the  long  hoped-for  insurrection  must  be  postponed 
once  more.  And  yet  so  reluctantly  did  the  leaders  at  home,  yield  to 
the  necessity,  that  the  scheme  of  an  outbreak  in  '65  was  not  finally 
abandoned  until  the  29th  of  December.  On  that  day,  Stephens 
summoned  his  military  council  in  Dublin,  and  it  was  decided  by  a 
majority  of  one  to  defer  action  for  a  few  weeks  longer. 

Meanwhile,  O'Mahony  had  convened  the  "  Fourth  National  Con- 
gress of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,"  to  meet  in  New  York  on  the  3rd 
of  January.  Owing  to  the  excitement  produced  by  the  disasters  in 
Ireland,  the  assembly  proved  one  of  the  largest  the  Fenians  ever 
brought  together.  As  on  previous  occasions,  the  proceedings  were 
secret,  the  doors  being  guarded  by  a  company  of  the  99th  State 
Militia  in  uniform,  a  regiment  of  which  0*Mahony  was  colonel. 
The  schismatic  senators  absented  themselves  ;  but  Sweeny  attended 
and  pressed  his  views  upon  the  meeting.  His  schemes,  however,  were 
rejected ;  and  "  War  in  Ireland,"  and  in  Ireland  alone,  was  declared 
the  policy  of  the  Brotherhood.  The  senators  were  dismissed  from 
office ;  the  "  Chicago  Constitution  "  was  once  more  adopted ;  and 
O'Mahony  was  re-elected  "  Head  Centre,"  with  a  "  Central  Council " 
as  before. 

This  last  measure  had  the  effect  of  confirming  the  division  between 
the  two  parties  of  the  organization  ;  for  Roberts  and  the  Senate  in- 
sisted on  retaining  the  position  they  had  assumed,  and  they  set 
themselves  to  prosecute  with  vigour  their  schemes  against  Canada. 
A  "  war  circular "  was  issued  by  them  on  the  16th  of  January, 
signed  "  T.  W.  Sweeny,  Secretary  of  War,  F.B."  This  document 
ordered  the  military  members  of  the  Brotherhood  to  hold  themselves 
in  immediate  readiness  to  take  the  field,  and,  after  an  appeal  for  the 
necessary  funds,  it  proceeded  to  intimate  Sweeny's  plan  of  operations 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

**  "We  need  a  spot  on  which  to  raise  our  flag,  and  obtain  a  recognition  of 
our  rights  as  belligerents.  We  cannot  have  it  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  We  need  a  Port  from  which  our  vessels  can  sail,  and  to 
which  they  can  bring  their  prizes.  Do  not  believe  that  wo  mean  side 
issues.  Ireland  must  and  ever  will  be  our  grand  objective  point.  Trust 
to  the  experience  of  men  who  for  long  years  have  studied  war's  secrets  in 
anticipation  of  the  day  when  they  could  strike  the  foe  of  their  race  and 
country.  Respond  to  my  call  as  freely  as  your  means  will  permit,  and 
within  three  months  we  shall  have  fought  our  first  battle,  gained  our  iirst 
victory,  and  Ireland  will  have  taken  the  first  stop  towards  the  throne 
of  Hberty." 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  appeared  to  become  daily 
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more  serious.  Stunned  for  a  wliilc  bv  the  imprisonment  of  their 
leaders,  the  conspirators  liad  recovered  themselves,  and  increased 
activity  was  manifested.  Three  manufactories  of  Fenian  arms  were 
discovered  in  Dublin,  and  there  were  frequent  seizures  of  weapons 
and  ammunition  belonging  to  the  organization.  The  disaffection  of 
the  j^opulation  in  certain  counties  was  alarming,  and  day  by  day  it 
was  spreading  through  every  part  of  Ireland.  Fenian  agents  from 
America  were  scattered  over  the  country,  enrolling  members,  tamper- 
ing with  the  soldiery,  and  themselves  prepared  to  lend  to  the  insur- 
rection an  c'xperieiicc  acquired  in  the  recent  civil  war.  Upwards  of 
five  hundred  men  of  this  stamp  wore  actually  known  to  the  police, 
and  llic  number  was  being  constantly  augmented  by  fresh  arrivals 
from  America.  In  Dublin  itself  there  were  said  to  be  three  or  four 
hundred  men  besides  from  England  and  Scotland,  awaiting,  under 
Fenian  pay,  the  signal  for  an  outbreak.  "  It  was  impossible,"  Lord 
Ifaas  declared,  in  looking  back  to  this  period,  "  to  overrate  the  very 
great  sense  of  alarm  which  pervaded  almost  all  classes  in  the  countrv." 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  disclosed  in  a  letter  from  the  Lord- 
Licutcnant  to  the  Home  Secretary,  on  the  14th  of  February.  A  Cabinet 
council  was  immediately  summoned  to  consider  it ;  and  on  Saturday, 
the  17th,  the  "Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  (Ireland)  Act "  was  passed 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  received  the  Hoyal  assent. 
In  anticipation  of  the  Bill  becoming  law,  a  raid  was  made  on  the 
prominent  Dublin  leaders  on  the  Saturday,  arid  over  a  hundred  of 
them  were  placed  in  custody.  In  the  provinces,  too,  the  principal 
agents  and  emissaries  were  apprehended.  The  arrests  were  numerous 
during  the  next  three  months.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing, 
that  the  number  of  persons  in  custody  under  the  Act,  reached  a 
maximum  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  on  the  31st  of  March,  and  the 
total  arrests  before  the  change  of  Government  in  July  amounted  to 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

The  effects  of  this  measure  in  restoring  peace  and  tranquillity  to 
Ireland  were  most  remarkable.  The  conspirators  abandoned  their 
meetings;  such  of  the  loaders  as  escaped  arrest  fled  from  the  country; 
the  public  alarm  entirely  subsided ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  summer 
of  186G  was  one  of  the  most  peaceful  that  Ireland  has  witnessed  in 
recent  years. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  when  the  news  of  the  17th  of  February 
reached  x^ew  York,  it  produced  results  the  very  opposite  of  what  took 
place  at  home.  A  circular  was  promptly  issued  by  O'Mahony,  requir- 
ing the  "centres"  to  call  their  "circles"  together  immediately.  "  Send 
us  all  the  aid  in  your  power,"  said  ho,  "  and,  in  God's  name,  let  us 
start  for  our  destination."  Fenian  meetings  were  held  in  New  York 
almost  every  night.    At  a  monster  gathering  convened  in  Jones's 
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Wood,  tlie  number  present  was  estimated  at  tens  of  thousands,  and 
a  large  sum  was  said  to  have  been  realised  by  the  sale  of  Irish  bonds. 
The  activity  of  the  leaders  and  the  ardour  of  the  entire  body  con- 
tinued imabated  throughout  the  month  of  March.  A  denunciation 
of  the  movement  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  New  York 
in  his  sermon  in  the  cathedral  on  Patrick's  Day,  seemed  to  have  but 
little  effect,  even  with  the  masses.  Funds  were  accumulated,  and 
munitions  of  war  provided.  Both  sections  openly  declared  the  time 
for  action  had  come ;  and  the  rival  leaders  pledged  themselves  ''  to 
liberate  Ireland,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.''  There  was  no  doubt 
what  this  meant  from  the  lips  of  Roberts,  for  his  designs  against 
Canada  were  notorious.  But  the  activity  of  the  O'Mahony  party 
took  a  most  imlookcd-for  turn.  Doran  Killian,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Fenian  Treasury,  had  been  a  member  of  the  deputation  to  the  White 
House  during  the  sittings  of  the  Philadelphia  Congress,  and  his 
head  was  filled  with  the  idea  of  inciting  a  quarrel  between  England 
and  the  United  States.  With  this  view  he  proposed  a  plan  to  seize 
upon  the  Island  of  Campobello,  New  Bnmsw^ck,  and  there  to  hoist 
the  flag  of  the  Irish  Republic.  M'Cafferty  and  Halpin,  two  of  the 
recently-pardoned  convicts,  were  then  in  New  York  as  envoys  from 
Stephens,  and  they  gave  their  votes  in  favour  of  Killian's  scheme. 
Accoidingly,  a  "  secret  circular,"  bearing  their  signatures  in  common 
with  those  of  O'Mahony  and  his  Council,  was  issued  on  the  31st  of 
March,  calling  for  all  the  men  and  material  available  to  be  sent  to 
head-quarters.  A  small  steamer  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  30,000 
dollars,  to  convey  the  arms  and  men  to  their  destination ;  and  the 
reckless  and  foolhardy  expedition  actually  took  place  in  the  first 
week  in  April.  The  only  question  the  raiders  had  to  decide  as  they 
Beared  the  scene  of  their  intended  conquest,  was  whether  they  would 
be  captured  by  British  or  by  American  forces.  They  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  the  latter,  and  the  affair  began  and  ended  without  a  single 
shot  being  fired.  This  fimco  brought  disgrace  upon  O'Mahony,  and 
the  Roberts-Sweeny  faction  rapidly  rose  in  popularity.  Preparations 
were  pressed  forward  for  the  proposed  attack  on  Canada.  The  Senate 
met  in  New  York  ;  extremely  warlike  speeches  were  delivered,  and 
Roberts  pledged  himself  to  resign  his  oflBce  of  President  if  war  were 
not  commenced  before  a  day  then  fixed,  but  not  publicly  mentioned. 
The  public,  however,  seemed  to  have  lost  confidence  in  the  entire 
movement,  and  the  newspaper  press  began  to  hold  it  up  to  ridicule. 

At  this  juncture  Stephens  landed  in  America.  He  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  was  received  most  enthusiastically  by 
the  Brotherhood.  His  presence  had  been  earnestly  desired,  as  the 
only  hope  of  healing  the  dissensions  among  the  leaders;  but  his 
arrogant  pretensions  served  merely  to  widen  the  breach.     He  con- 
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demned  alike  the  Eastport  raid  and  the  proposed  inyasion  of  Canada,, 
and  claimed  that  all  the  resources  of  the  conspiracy  ahould  be  placed 
at  his  sole  disposal,  with  a  view  to  action  in  Ireland.  Mitchel  had 
written  to  0*Mahony  from  Paris,  entreating  him  not  to  allow  the 
Irish  leader  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  American  organization ;  but 
the  Head  Centre  was  powerless  to  prevent  it,  and  accordingly  he 
resigned  in  his  favour.  Stephens  assumed  the  reins,  and  began  a 
course  of  public  meetings,  to  revive  the  ardour  of  the  people  and 
replenish  the  Fenian  treasury. 

At  his  first  meeting  in  Jones's  Wood  he  announced  his  policy  to- 
be  "  War  in  Ireland,  and  nowhere  else ; "  and  he  added,  "  As  surely 
as  I  address  you  to-day,  we  shall  take  the  field  in  Ireland  this  very 
year," — a  pledge  which  he  repeated  on  every  opportunity  during  the 
next  five  months.  He  declared  that  money  alone  was  needed.  He 
had  two  hundred  thousand  fighting  men  in  Ireland,  fifty  thousand 
of  whom  were  drilled,  ready  to  obey  his  summons. 

Meanwhile  Roberts  and  Sweeny  were  rapidly  maturing  their 
scheme  of  a  Canadian  raid,  and  the  project  was  consummated  on  the 
31st  of  May.  On  that  night  some  six  hundred  Fenians  crossed  the 
Niagara  Biver  at  a  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bu£Sdo,  and 
"planted  the  Irish  flag  on  British  soil."  In  the  absence  of  the 
general  who  was  expected  to  lead  the  expedition,  the  command 
devolved  upon  "  Colonel "  John  O'Neill,  a  man  who  had  served  in  the 
Federal  army  during  the  war,  and  is  said  to  have  received  a  captain's 
commission  for  his  bravery  in  the  field.  A  number  of  the  raiders 
fled  at  the  first  approach  of  the  Canadian  troops;  but  about  five 
hundred  men  pressed  forward  as  far  as  Kidgeway,  and  some  serious 
skirmishes  took  place,  in  which  several  lives  were  lost.  On  the  2nd 
of  June  the  Fenians  retraced  their  steps,  and  escaped  from  Canadian 
territory ;  but  before  they  could  effect  a  landing  they  were  captured 
by  an  American  gunboat.  President  Johnson  promptly  issued  ft 
proclamation  declaring  the  raid  a  misdemeanour,  and  ordering  the 
arrest  of  its  promoters. 

The  conduct  of  the  United  States  Government  in  this  transaction 
was  deemed  most  praiseworthy,  and  served  greatly  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  the  Fenians,  who  counted  on  the  inactivity,  if  not  the 
sjrmpathy  of  the  authorities.  But  the  effects  of  this  policy  were 
vitiated  by  the  general  desire  to  propitiate  the  Irish  vote,  in  view  of 
the  elections  which  were  then  approaching.  Before  three  weeks 
elapsed,  Roberts  was  introduced  upon  a  Fenian  platform  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  prosecution  of  the 
Canadian  raiders  was  abandoned,  and  a  bill  altering  the  neutrality 
laws  in  the  Fenian  interests  was  actually  passed  by  the  Lower  House . 
and  "  tabled  "  in  the  Senate.     At  the  same  time,  by  a  resolution  ot 
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Congress^  the  use  of  a  public  building  in  Washington  was  granted  to 
the  Brotherhood. 

Meanwhile,  Stephens  had  been  making  a  tour  through  New  Eng- 
land, though  without  his  usual  success.     The  dissensions  increased^ 
and  funds  came  in  but  slowly.     The  Irish  Head  Centre  was  actually 
arrested  for  a  debt  of  4,000  dollars  by  a  man  who  had  been  a  member 
of  CMahony's  "Central  Council."    Meetings  were  becoming  lesa 
frequent,  and  the  movement  was  sinking  in  public  estimation,  when 
a  new  impulse  for  evil  was  imparted  to  it  by  the  action  of  public 
men  in  bidding  for  the  Irish  vote.     The  Roberts  party  once  more 
aTOwed  their  designs  against  Canada,  and  Stephens  issued  a  manifesto 
announcing  in  the  plainest  terms  his  intention  of  leading  an  Irish 
outbreak  within  the  year.     In  the  beginning  of  August  he  called  for 
returns  of  the  men  who  were  ready  to  start  for  Ireland  "  at  an  hour'a 
notice,**  and  of  those  who  would  be  prepared  to  follow  on  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.     Later  in  the  month   the  Fenian  arma 
which  had  been  seized  at  Campobello  were  restored  to  him,  and  he 
liad  also  at  his  disposal  the  steamer  purchased  for  that  expedition. 
His  position  was  further  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  a  number  of 
Fenian  officers,  just  released  from  Irish  prisons.     In  an  address  to 
their  leader  these  men  gave  an  encouraging  account  of  the  state  of 
the  movement  in  Ireland,  and  expressed  their  readiness  to  return  at 
a  moment's  notice.     But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  Fenianism  was  mani- 
festly declining,  and  money  could  not  be  obtained.    It  appeared  from 
a  financial  statement  published  by  O'Mahony    that    the  amount 
received  l)y  him  up  to  the  previous  May  for  Fenian  purposes  was 
460,000  dollars;  but  of  this  only  a  few  dollars  remained  in  the 
treasury,  and  the  personal  extravagance  of  Stephens  was  a  serious 
drain  upon  the  funds.     It  was  plain  that  no  military   expedition 
could  be    despatched    to    Ireland.     Stephens,   nevertheless,   main- 
tained  his  popularity   by  the   audacity  of  his  public  announce* 
ments.    At  a  meeting  in  Jones's  Wood,  on  the  24th  September,  he 
repeated,  with  increased  solemnity,  his  determination  to  take  the 
field.     "  The  men  in  Ireland,"   he  declared, "  are  determined  on 
fighting  this  year,  and  I  am  as  fully  determined  on  being  with  them, 
come  weal  or  woe."     A  month  afterwards  he  made  his  last  public 
appearance  in  New  York.     On  that  occasion   (28th   October)   he 
attended  another  monster  meeting  in  Jones's  Wood,  and  delivered 
liimself  in  the  usual  strain.     He  announced  that  Fenianism  in  Ire- 
land was  as  strong  as  ever,  and  that  within  the  next  two  months 
would  be  decided  the  great  question  of  Irish   independence.     ''I 
speak  to  you  now,"  he  continued,  "  for  the  last  time  before  returning 
to  Ireland."     '*  There  are  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  Ireland  as 
brave  as  you  are,  who  want  to  fight  more  than  you  do."     ''  My  last 
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words  are,  that  we  shall  be  fighting  on  Irish  soil  before  the  let  of 
January,  and  that  I  shall  be  there  in  the  midst  of  my  countrymen,*' 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  during  the  smnmer  all  fears  of 
Fenian  disturbances  in  Ireland  were  dismissed  ;  and  when  in  August 
Lord  Abercom's  Government  sought  a  renewal  of  the  "  Habeas 
Corpus  Suspension  Act/'  the  demand  seems  to  have  been  made 
rather  with  a  view  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  the  three  hundred 
and  twenty  prisoners  who  remained  in  custody,  than  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  occasion  would  arise  for  any  vigorous  use  of  the  powers 
conferred  by  it.  Indeed,  during  the  next  three  months,  only  seven 
warrants  were  issued  imder  the  Act ;  and  at  the  end  of  November 
the  number  of  those  in  custody  under  its  provisions  was  reduced  to 
seventy-three.  But  these  declarations  of  Stephens  had  an  extraordi- 
nary influence  upon  the  conspirators  at  home ;  and  their  effect  was 
enhanced  by  the  arrival  from  time  to  time  of  Fenian  officers,  who 
had  sailed  from  New  York  under  the  conviction  that  an  outbreak 
was  really  imminent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Feniauism  was  by  no 
means  as  formidable  as  it  had  been  in  1865,  but  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  appearances  became  fully  as  alarming.  Great  activity  was 
again  manifested  by  the  conspirators ;  the  usual  measures  for  collect- 
ing money  were  put  in  active  operation ;  arms  and  ammimition  were 
smuggled  into  the  country;  reports  were  industriously  circulated 
that  an  immediate  rising  was  intended ;  and  it  was  rumoured  that 
the  men  who  were  pledged  to  lead  the  insiirrection  had  actually  left 
America.  Numbers  of  persons  fled  from  their  homes  in  consequence. 
There  was  a  run  upon  many  of  the  banks  ;  and  in  one  small  town  in 
Munster  sums  amounting  to  £5,000  were  drawn  in  gold  during  three 
days  in  November.  The  Government  were  inundated  with  demands 
for  protection  from  every  part  of  Ireland ;  and  a  state  of  alarm,  almost 
amounting  to  panic,  prevailed  from  one  end  Qf  the  country  to  the 
other.  In  such  a  state  of  things  the  Executive  was  again  compelled 
to  seize  upon  the  local  leaders  and  the  emissaries  of  the  organization ; 
and  in  December,  ninety-seven  of  the  most  prominent  among  the 
conspirators  were  committed  to  prison  under  the  Lord-Lieutenant's 
warrant.  This  opportune  severity  produced  the  happiest  results; 
and  so  rapidly  did  the  prevailing  excitement  die  out,  that  before  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  in  February,  the  authorities  at  Dublin  Castle 
came  unanimously  to  the  opinion  that  the  extraordinary  powers  with 
which  they  were  invested  might  at  once  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  an 
annoimcement  to  that  effect  was  made  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne. 
Every  one  doubtless  is  aware  how  signally  and  how  soon  the  hopes 
thus  entertained  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  In  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  this  paper  we  shall  glance  at  the  course  of  events  in 
America,  to  which  their  failure  was  due. 
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PART  I. 


Mr.  Ward  Beechei  and  Mr.  Spurgeon. 

TT  would  be  no  compliment  to  call  Henry  Ward  Beecher  the 
-'-  Ajnerican  Spurgeon.  He  may  be  that,  but  ho  is  more.  If  ve 
can  imagine  Mt.  Spurgeon  and  Mr.  John  Bright  with  a  cautious 
touch  of  Professor  Maurice  and  a  strong  tincture  of  the  late  F,  W. 
Bobertson — if,  I  say,  it  la  possible  to  imagine  such  a  componnd 
being  brought  np  in  Kew  England  and  at  last  securely  fixed  in  s 
JSew  York  pulpit,  ve  shall  get  a  product'  not  unliko  Henry  Ward 
Beecher. 

Mr.  Beecher  is  quite  as  remarkable  for  what  he  lacks  as  for  what 
he  possesses.  With  the  exception  of  a  strong  and  energetic  person- 
ality which  is  highly  original — he  is  almost  without  originality. 
He  has  no  mental  monomania,  no  idiosyncrasy,  no  new  "  doctrine," 
oo  new  "  tongue,"  no  new  "  revelation  ;"  and  it  is  altogether  remark- 
able that  the  two  most  prominent  preachers  in  England  and  America 
respectively  should  be  alike  in  this,  that  they  have  added  nothing 
to  the  fertile  field  of  theological  dogmatism.  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  be  thankful  for  the  omission — it  may  be  a  hopeful  sign  of 
the  theological  times— a  new  era  may  be  dawning  upon  a  world 
"weary  of  the  heat  and  dust  of  controversy,"  when  men  shall  no 
more  run  to  and  fro  crying  Lo  here !  and  Lo  there !  because  they 
will  feel  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  them.  Perchauce 
the  still  small  voice  of  common  sense  has  whispered  in  the   ear 
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•of  each  orator,  "There  is  quite  enough  theology  in  the  woild, 
you  need  not  manufacture  any  more ;  do  you  not  think  it  is  time 
to  see  about  the  religion  of  the  people  ?  There  has  been  {Jenty 
of  theology  without  religion,  can  you  not  fit  up  some  of  the  6ld 
theological  vessels  (of  wrath  ?)  with  a  good  sound  freight  of  reli- 
gion and  morality,  instead  of  sending  to  sea  great  argosies  of  pain 
and  havoc,  without  a  human  heart  on  board,  full  of  brimstone  and 
all  ablaze  like  so  many  fire-ships  ?  '* 

As  both  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  Mr.  Ward  Beecher  are  emphatically 
men  of  the  day,  each  has  unconsciously  reflected  the  characteristics 
of  the  vast  dissenting  body  over  which  he  presides.  As  English 
dissent  in  its  general  tendency  is  narrow  and  evangelical,  so 
American  dissent  is  broad  and  latitudinarian,  and  these  tendencies  are 
faithfully  reflected  on  the  one  hand  by  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  on  the  other 
by  Mr.  Ward  Beecher.  It  is  perfectly  extraordinary  how  able  and 
powerful  the  great  Baptist  can  be  within  his  very  narrow  doctrinal 
limits — it  is  equally  remarkable  how  wide  and  catholic  is  the  teach- 
ing of  the  great  American  Congregationalist,  and  yet  how  devoid  of 
anything  like  doctrinal  novelty.  Whether  this  be  a  strength  or  a 
Weakness,  we  must  leave  others  to  decide ;  we  have  already  hinted 
at  our  own  view  of  the  question.  He  who  has  no  one  doctrine  around 
which  all  others  group  themselves,  and  which  in  his  hands  becomes  a 
new  truth,  will  leave  no  school  behind  him,  because  he  will  either  leave 
no  formulas  or  too  many.  He  who  has  some  one  point  which  he  has 
the  genius  to  bring  out  at  the  right  time,  or  for  the  first  time,  will 
leave  a  school  strong  and  coherent  enough,  but  pledged  to  support 
one  dogma  at  the  expense  of  every  other.  If  Mr.  Spurgeon  fails  to 
leave  a  %chool  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  his  definite  Evangelical  cast 
of  doctrine,^but  merely  because  he  is  the  eloquent  exponent  of  a  dying 
tradition.  The  crowds  that  flock  every  Sunday  to  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle  are  not  really  drawn  thither  by  the  doctrine  preached  there 
— ^the  same  doctrine  is  constantly  heard  elsewhere,  and  inspires  the 
impartial  listener  with  something  very  unlike  religious  emotion.  Had 
Mr.  Spurgeon  lived  a  century  ago,  when  conversion  was  proclaimed  in 
the  form  of  a  mighty  reaction  against  the  Slow  Church — ^that  word 
would  have  been  nearly  as  electric  ii^  the  mouth  of  his  followers  as  it 
is  in  his  own,  and  he  would  have  founded  a  school ;  but  as  it  is,  con- 
version  has  become  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  Slow  Church,  which  has,  in 
fact,  preached  itself  to  death  with  the  watchwords  of  the  faith  it  onoe 
persecuted.  But  Mr.  Spurgeon  resembles  the  last  rose  of  summer. 
His  fragrance  is  undoubted,  his  robustness,  considering  the  time  of 
year,  remarkable — only  he  stands  blooming  alone.  His  religious 
influence  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  lasting,  but  his  doctrinal  influence 
will  be  nothing.  Chapels  raised  by  his  exertions  have  sprung  up, 
and,  we  trust,  will  still  spring  up,  thoughout  the  land.     Long  may 
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iliey  increase  and  muUiplj ;  but  in  a  very  few  years  the  men  who 
iBflpire  to  fill  them  will  have  to  preach  a  doctrine  at  which  the  ears 
•of  Mr.  Spurgeon  would  probably  tingle. 

If  Mr.  Ward  Beecher  leaves  no  followers  it  will  not  be  because 
his  doctrine  is  obsolete,  but  because  so  much  of  it  is  already  the 
common  property  of  the  world.  It  is  better  so.  The  time  must 
come  when  all  iJiat  is  true  in  religious  doctrine  will  be  like  the  air 
and  the  sun  and  the  sea — ^the  common  property  of  mankind. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Beecher  sees  this  more  clearly  than  other  men,  and 
perhaps  this  is  one  great  secret  of  his  influence. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  plausible  and  superfine  talk  about  the 
influence  of  the  pulpit  being  dead ;  and  if  by  this  is  meant  that  the 
influence  of  a  good  many  pulpits  is  dead,  nothing  could  be  at  once 
more  true  and  more  fortunate  for  society.  But  to  talk  about  the 
influence  of  the  pulpit  itself  as  an  institution  being  destroyed  by  the 
printing  press,  or  the  spread  of  knowledge,  is  like  saying  that  the 
influence  of  com  is  going  out,  since  the  invention  of  Australian 
potted  meats.  The  masses  will  no  doubt  now  get  more  meat,  and, 
therefore,  will  be  less  utterly  dependent  upon  the  baker,  but  the  con- 
sumption of  flour  will  probably  not  decrease,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  quality  may  be  improved.  Now  just  as  a  due  proportion  of  farina- 
ceous food  seems  essential  to  the  health  of  civilized  communities,  so 
religious  eloquence  has  hitherto  been  found  indispensable  to  their 
Teligious  life ;  there  never  was  a  time  when  an  eloquent  preacher 
.could  not  attract  a  large  audience,  and  even  when  a  dull  man  chooses 
to  speak  about  religion,  he  is  certain  to  get  some  one  to  attend  to 
him.  It  is  very  possible  for  literary  gentlemen  who  attend  ''no 
regular  (nor  any  other)  place  of  worship,"  but  who  kindly  devote  their 
•  eloquent  pens  to  the  enlightenment  of  a  grateful  public,  to  suppose 
that  all  churches  and  chapels  are  either  empty  or  filled  with  fools, 
-and  that  all  sermons  are  either  dull  or  fanatical.  But  a  more  im- 
partial view  of  New  York  and  London  would  probably  lead  to  the 
•modification  of  these  opinions. 

When  a  man  in  the  midcurrent  of  American  civilization  steps  in 
between  the  impatience  of  American  thought  and  the  hungry  greed 
of  American  money-getting,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  induces 
a  New  York  congregation  of  between  three  thousand  and  four  thou- 
sand persons,  infinitely  more  intellectual  and  more  influential  than 
that  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  to  listen  with  rapt  attention  to  the  expression 
of  his  opinions  upon  every  conceivable  subject,  we  may  say,  in  the 
words  of  an  influential  London  paper,  "Verily  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
is  a  power  in  the  State  !  "  But  ho  has  great  claims  to  attention  in 
England.  He  is  already  widely  known  to  us  by  his  "  Life  Thoughts," 
and  several  volumes  of  his  published  sermons  have  reached  our 
shores.     When  he  came  to  London  in  the  midst  of  the  agitation 
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about  American  slavery,  and  not  long  after  the  appearance  of  his 
sister's  book,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  he  was  looked  upon  too  mucli  as 
a  kind  of  American  Beales.  He  was  run  after  without  being  appre- 
ciated, and  it  was  generally  understood  by  an  influential  section  of 
the  public  that  he  was  lecturing  on  slavery  at  Exeter  Hall  in  the 
character  of  a  rabid  political  demagogue.  We  wonder  how  many 
now  regret  having  lost  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  perhaps  the 
greatest  orator  now  living.  However,  before  Mr.  Beecher  left  our 
shores  the  general  public  had  quite  made  up  its  mind  about  his 
oratory.  It  became  as  difficult  to  get  into  any  hall  where  he  was  going 
to  speak,  as  it  is  now  difficult  to  get  into  the  Court  where  the  Tich- 
borne  case  is  going  on.  The  favourite  phrase  used  by  the  reporters 
was,  "  that  you  could  literally  have  walked  upon  the  heads  of  the 
people  '*  assembled  to  hear  him.  We  hope  that  before  the  close  of 
this  article  our  readers  will  find  themselves  in  the  enviable  position 
of  sitting  in  their  own  arm-chairs  instead  of  Mr.  Beecher's  narrow 
and  uncomfortable  pews,  and  listening  without  any  impleasant 
crush  to  the  utterances  of  the  great  American  preacher  ;  but  if  this 
is  to  be  the  case  we  must  ask  them  to  begin  by  conjuring  up  Mr. 
Beecher  himself. 

Mr.  Beeclier  in  Person. 

Mr.  Ward  Beecher  was  born  in  1813,  and  is  now,  therefore,  nearly 
sixty  years  of  age.  Every  motion  and  every  utterance  of  the  man 
proves  him  to  be  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  remarkable  powers  of 
mind  and  body.  A  writer  in  the  Globe  newspaper,  who  has  lately 
given  an  account  of  his  experiences  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  says  that  Mr.  Beecher,  in  appearance,  is  very  like  the 
actor,  Mr.  Buckstone,  and  his  preaching  is  compared  to  the  Falls  of 
Niagara — after  which  our  readers  may  infer  that  the  Sunday  services 
at 'Plymouth  Church  are  neither  dull  nor  passionless. 

We  have  before  us  two  portraits.  In  one  Mr.  Beecher  is  sitting  down ; 
in  the  other  he  is  standing  up.  Yet  the  impression  left  on  the  mind 
is  exactly  the  same.  First,  there  is  a  regular  American  before  us — a 
man  who  understands  the  meaning  of  the  monosyllable  "  *cute  " — a 
man  of  singular  "go" — and  also,  we  should  sayj  great  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  impartiality — a  man  who  can  afibrd  to  wait  and  bide 
his  time,  and  be  a  master  of  men  by  firmness,  tact,  and  intrepidity. 
In  one  face,  which  we  suppose  is  the  Buckstone  face,  there  is  a  slight 
curl  of  quiet  himaour  about  the  upper  lip,  but  humour,  we  should 
say,  under  great  control.  As  he  stands — full  facing  us  with  his 
arms  folded — in  a  perfectly  easy  attitude,  he  seems  to  be  saying  (his 
own  words),  "  Blessed  be  mirthfulness — it  is  one  of  the  renovators 
•^orld ;  men,  will  let  you  well-nigh  scale  them  and  skin  them, 
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if  you  will  only  make  them  laugh.  There  are  a  great  many  men 
who  will  not  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  if  you  approach  them 
soberly,  but  who  will  go  in  if  you  will  weave  a  sunbeam  cord  of 
mirth  to  draw  them  in  by.''  It  is  Mr.  Beecher  in  one  of  his  cheery, 
hopeful,  and  most  irresistible  moods. 

The  other  face  is  more  thoughtful  and  preoccupied.  The  preacher 
18  not  in  the  pulpit  now ;  he  is  sitting  at  home,  very  grave,  but 
perfectly  serene.  His  side  face  is  turned  towards  us,  and  he  may 
1)8  about  to  reply  temperately  to  some  advocate  of  the  "total  depravity 
of  man ''  (again  in  his  own  words)—"  Human  nature  is  bad  enough, 
bat  there  are  many  things  about  it  that  are  good,  there  are  many 
tendencies  in  it  that  are  noble.  Since  there  is  so  much  heroism  in 
common  life  and  among  common  people,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  habit 
to  speak  indiscriminately  of  the  evil  side  of  human  nature."  There 
18  very  little  of  Niagara  about  this,  but  the  deep,  broad  river  is 
not  always  leaping  down  precipices;  it  flows  sometimes  through 
simple,  green  pastures,  and  is  content  to  fertilize  as  it  sweeps  on, 
territories  by  no  means  remarkable  for  beauty  or  richness  of 
cultivation. 

**  But,"  says  a  recent  eye-witness,  who  records  a  sermon  preached 
on  Charity,  and  who  is  struck  with  the  quiet  intellectuality  of  the 
opening  (after  the  first  half  hour  or  so,  we  suppose) — 

"But  by  this  time- the  preacher  had  passed  from  the  quiet  stream  of 
discourse  into  the  rapids.  He  moved  quickly  about  the  platform;  his 
gesture  became  more  violent — at  last  he  raised  both  clenched  hands  above 
his  head  and  seemed  to  rise  to  twice  his  height  as  he  poured  out  a  volume 
of  sound  which  electrified  us.  He  then  stopped  abruptly,  went  back  to  his 
Bible,  and  began  again  calmly — presently  to  hurry  on  to  new  rapids,  and 
to  thunder  over  a  fall  to  another  peaceful  beginning." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Beecher  does  not  preach  from 
a  pulpit,  but  from  a  platform,  on  which  is  placed  a  gorgeous  arm- 
chair— the  only  gorgeous  thing  in  his  very  plain  chapel,  except  the 
profusion  of  flowers  or  autumn  leaves  by  which  at  each  season  of  the 
year  he  loves  to  be  surrounded  during  the  service,  and  which  he 
knows  how  to  use  so  admirably  on  occasion  for  illustration  and  even 
for  argument. 

Mr.  Beecher  was  brought  up  in  the  country.  His  novel, 
"  Norwood  *' — not  very  readable,  by  the  way,  although  full  of 
charming  passages — abounds  in  woods  and  streams,  hills,  and  dales, 
and  flowers.  "  The  willows,"  he  tells  us  somewhere,  "  had  thrown 
off  their  silky  catkins,  and  were  in  leaf ;  the  elm  was  covered  with 
chocolate-coloured  blossoms,  the  soft  maple  drew  bees  to  its  crimson 
tassels.''  Would  that  all  preachers  and  writers  used  no  more  ofien- 
sive  and  superfluous  flowers  of  speech  than  such  as  these  ! 
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Mr.  Beeclier's  biography,  as  it  appears  in  biographical  dictionaries, 
is  so  bare  and  uninteresting  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  troubling 
the  reader  with  it.  His  life  is  in  his  mind,  in  his  pulpit,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  and  a  theological 
professor.  He  was  educated  under  him  at  Lane  Seminary.  His  first 
cure  was  at  Lawrenceburgh,  Indiana,  where  he  stayed  two  years ; 
his  next  cure  was  at  Indianapolis,  where  he  stayed  eight  years.  He 
then  (1847)  came  to  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  where  he  has 
remained  ever  since,  at  the  head  of  the  largest  and  most  influential 
congregation  in  the  United  States.  Besides  preaching,  he  is  an 
eloquent  writer  and  a  highly  effective  lecturer,  especially  to  young 
men.  But  if  these  outlines  are  meagre,  the  little  autobiographical 
glimpses  we  get  in  his  sermons  are  highly  suggestiye,  and  often 
piquant  enough.  We  have  before  us  six  volumes  of  sermons,  four  of 
which  at  least  were  all  preached  between  1868  and  1870 ;  each 
volume  contains  between  twenty  and  thirty  sermons,  and  in  these 
volumes  we  have  counted  no  less  than  sixty  allusions  to  himself  and 
the  history  of  his  life.  BLis  teaching  is  made  radiant  by  his  own 
experience. 

When  he  wants  to  illustrate  the  comfort  of  a  powerful,  unseen, 
though  protective  love,  he  tells  us  how,  as  a  boy,  he  woke  up  one 
midsummer  night  and  listened,  with  a  sense  of  half-uneasy  awe,  to 
the  wild  cry  of  the  marsh  birds,  whilst  the  moonlight  streamed  full 
into  his  room ;  and  then,  as  he  grew  more  and  more  disturbed,  he 
suddenly  heard  his  father  clear  his  throat,  ''  a-hem,"  in  the  next 
room,  and  instantly  that  familiar  sound  restored  his  equanimity. 
The  illustration  is  simple,  but  it  hits  the  mark,  and  goes  well  home. 
His  affectionate  tributes  to  his  father  and  mother  are  constantly 
breaking  forth  ^n  spite  of  himself.  *'I  thank  God,"  he  says,  ''for 
two  things.  First,  that  I  was  born  and  bred  in  the  country,  of 
parents  that  gave  me  a  sound  constitution  and  a  noble  example.     I 

never  can  pay  back  what  I  got  from  my  parents Next  I 

am  thankful  that  I  was  brought  up  in  circumstances  where  I  never 
became  acquainted  with  wickedness."  How  delightful  it  is  to  think  of 
a  man  who,  without  a  taint  of  conscious  insincerity,  but  simply  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  heart,  can  get  up  before  four  thousand  people,  and 
say: — 

"  I  never  was  sullied  in  act,  nor  in  thought,  nor  in  feeling  when  I  was 
young.  I  grew  up  as  pure  as  a  woman.  And  I  cannot  express  to  God  the 
thanks  which  I  owe  to  my  mother,  and  to  my  father,  and  to  the  great 
household  of  sisters  and  brothers  among  whom  I  lived.  And  the  secondary 
knowledge  of  those  wicked  things  which  I  have  gained  in  later  life  in  a 
professional  way,  I  gained  under  such  guards  that  it  was  not  harmful  to 
me  "  (vol.  iv.,  p.  130). 
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He  often  dwells  upon  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  and 
recalls  pleasant  anecdotes  of  the  way  in  which  even  as  a  child  he 
grew  out  of  the  dry  letter  into  the  free  spirit  of  rest,  recreation,  and 
worship.  "  My  memory  goes  back  to  the  Sabbaths  of  my  childhood, 
to  the  bright  hill-top,  to  the  church  bell."  Yet  he  wisely  inveighs 
against  making  Sunday  a  dull  day  to  children.  ''One  Sunday 
aflbernoon  with  my  aunt  Esther,  did  me  more  good  than  forty 
Sundays  in  church  with  my  father ;  he  thimdered  over  my  head, 
she  sweetly  instructed  me  down  in  my  heart."  Let  all  parents 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  the  following  hints : — 

<<  I  think  to  force  childhood  to  associate  religion  with  snch  dry  morsels 
(as  the  Catechism)  is  to  violate  the  spirit  not  only  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  of  common  sense  as  well.  I  know  one  thing,  that  if  I  am  <  lax  and 
latitadinarian,'  the  Sunday  Catechism  is  to  blame  for  a  part  of  it.  The 
dinners  I  have  lost  because  I  could  not  go  through  '  sanctification,'  and 
'justification,'  and  'adoption,'  and  all  such  questions,  lie  heavily  on  my 
memory.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  brought  forth  any  blossoms.  I  have 
a  kind  of  gmdge  against  many  of  those  truths  that  I  was  taught  in  my 
childhood,  and  I  am  not  conscious  that  they  have  worked  up  a  particle  of 
&ith  in  me  "  (vol.  ii.,  p.  226). 

Mr.  Beecher  is  never  tired  of  taking  us  into  his  greenhouse  or 
showing  us  over  his  garden ;  and  much  of  his  teaching  could  be 
epitomized  in  the  words  of  a  greater  preacher,  "  Consider  the  lilies  of 
the  field  how  they  grow."  He  describes  his  gloire  de  Dijon  roses, 
his  apples,  his  crops,  and  always  apropos  of  something  which  every- 
body is  the  better  for  hearing  about.  At  last  he  may  be  said  to  get 
almost  too  free  with  his  horticultural  information — too  free  for  his 
own  interests  when  he  exclaims,  "  Come  up  and  steal  some  of  my 
flowers  any  of  you  that  want  to  next  summer.  I  shall  not  miss 
them.  I  have  so  many  that  you  might  take  a  wheelbarrow  load  and 
I  shoidd  have  enough  the  next  morning."  This  requires  explanation. 
Does  Mr.  "Ward  Beecher  mean  that  every  one  is  to  bring  his  own 
wheelbarrow,  or  that  there  is  to  be  but  one  wheelbai^row  for  four 
thousand  ?  if  four  thousand  people  with  four  thousand  wheelbarrows 
waited  upon  him  for  four  thousand  loads  of  flowers,  how  much 
would  be  left  for  Mr.  Ward  Beecher  the  next  morning  P  Of  course 
it  all  turns  on  the  size  and  fertility  of  the  rev.  gentleman's  flower- 
beds. We  are  content  to  put  the  question  and  leave  it  there.  It  is 
a  very  simple  sum  in  arithmetic. 

Nothing  is  too  homely  to  serve  his  turn. 

**  I  have  a  cat  in  the  country,"  he  says,  ''  that  knowing  there  is  a  rat  in 
the  drain  will  lie  crouched  in  the  grass  for  six  hours  together,  waiting  for 
that  rat  to  come  out.  And  I  know  people  that  watch  at  doors  where 
Christians  are  to  come  out  just  as  patiently,  aud  with  just  as  much  humanity. 
....  They  spy  out  the  faults  of  professed  Christians,  and  say,  '  If  those 
are  Christians,  I  do  not  need  to  become  a  Christian.'  " 
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In  another  place  he  tells  them  that  the  lock  of  his  door  is  a  very 
bad  one,  and  that  the  latch-key  requires  a  deal  of  humouring.  Some- 
times when  he  comes  home  he  has  to  stand  for  ever  so  long  trying 
to  get  in.  But  he  says  to  the  door,  You  have  got  to  come  open,  and 
you  shall  come  open.  Oh,  if  there  was  in  the  soul  the  same  diligence. 
"  Strive  (agonize)  to  enter  in."  He  has  a  wonderful  way  of  import- 
ing his  leisure  hours  into  the  pulpit,  and  making  the  great  codped-up 
multitude  feel  something  of  the  joy  and  freshness  of  his  own  exhila- 
ration. One  golden  day  above  others  seems  to  have  dwelt  in  his 
mind.     He  refers  to  it  again  and  again. 

**When  I  walked  one  day  on  the  top  pf  Mount  Washington — glorionB 
day  of  memory !  Such  another  day  I  think  I  shall  not  experience  till  I 
stand  on  the  battlements  of  the  new  Jerusalem — how  I  was  discharged  of 
all  imperfection ;  the  wide  far-spreading  country  which  lay  beneath  me  in 
beauteous  light,  how  heavenly  it  looked,  and  I  communed  with  God.  I  had 
sweet  tokens  that  he  loved  me.  My  very  being  rose  right  up  into  his 
nature.  I  walked  with  Him,  and  the  cities  far  and  near  of  New  York,  and 
all  the  cities  and  villages  which  lay  between  it  and  me,  with  their  thunder, 
the  wrangling  of  human  passions  below  mc,  were  to  me  as  if  they  were 
not." 

Some  of  his  sermons  are  full  of  vacation-rambles.  He  passes 
through  woods  and  gardens  and  plucks  flowers  and  fragrant  leaves, 
which  will  all  have  to  do  service  in  Brooklyn  Church ;  he  watches 
the  crowded  flight  of  pigeons  from  the  treetops,  and  thinks  of  men's 
riches  that  so  make  themselves  wings  and  fly  away.  As  he  scales 
the  mountains  and  sees  the  summer  storms  sweep  through  the 
valleys  beneath  him,  he  thinks  of  the  storms  in  the  human  heart — 
"  many  many  storms  there  are  that  lie  low  and  hug  the  ground,  and 
the  way  to  escape  them  is  to  go  up  the  mountain  sides  and  get 
higher  than  they  are." 

Mr.  Beccher's  travels  in  Europe  were  not  thrown  away  upon  his 
ardent  and  artistic  temperament.  He  has  stood  before  the  great 
pictures  to  some  purpose,  and  has  not  failed  to  read  their  open 
secret. 

''Have  you  ever  stood  in  Dresden  to  watch  that  matchless  picture  of 
EaphaeFs,  the  *  Madonna  di  San  Siste  ? '  Engravings  of  it  are  all  through 
the  world ;  but  no  engraving  has  ever  reproduced  the  mother's  face,  lie 
Infant  Christ  that  she  holds  is  far  more  nearly  represented  than  the  mother. 
In  her  face  there  is  a  mist.  It  is  wonder,  it  is  love,  it  is  adoration,  it  is 
awe — it  is  all  these  mingled,  as  if  she  held  in  her  hands  her  babe,  and  yet 
it* was  God!  That  picture  means  nothing  to  me  as  it  does  to  the  Boman 
Church  ;  but  it  means  everything  to  me,  because  I  believe  that  every 
mother  should  love  the  God  that  is  in  her  child,  and  that  every  mother's 
heart  should  be  watching  to  discern  and  see  in  the  child,  which  is  more 
than  flesh  and  blood,  something  that  takes  hold  of  immortality  and  gloiy." 

He  likens  the  early  heroes  of  the  world  battling  under  rude  cir- 
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cniiiBtaiices  with  imperfect  means  to  Yan  Eyck's  pictures,  where  the 
drapery  looks  like  tin  for  stiffness,  and  yet  you  can  hardly  stand 
before  them  without  tears  in  your  eyes.  They  are  beautiful  in  spite 
of  all  the  infelicities  of  an  early  school  of  painting;  a  nation  is 
thrilled  even  by  rough  heroes.  History  has  been  made  radiant  by 
them  ;  the  heart  answers  to  every  exhibition  of  moral  excellence  and 
moral  truth. 

Without  violating  the  seal  of  any  confession,  he  constantly  permits 
UB  to  see  how  intimate  are  his  relations  with  those  who  have  learned 
to  trust  and  love  him.  He  tells  us  of  a  man  who  came  a  long  dis- 
tance to  ask  him  to  save  him  from  impending  ruin.  Of  another 
Trho  told  him  how  he  had  first  come  to  believe  in  God  and  religion 
through  finding  himself  wholly  unequal  to  the  task  of  conducting  a 
large  overgrown  school.     On  another  occasion  he  says  : — 

'*  There  came  to  me  last  week  one  whose  bad  ways  I  had  known,  and 
whom  I  had  avoided,  supposing  that  he  was  but  a  sponge ;  but,  having 
since  January  last  maintained  a  better  course,  he  came  to  me,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  spoke  of  his  past  life,  of  his  degradation,  of  his  new  purpose,  and 
said,  '  The  kindness  that  some  friends  have  shown  me  has  been  very  com- 
forting and  very  encouraging.'  As  I  sat  there  my  heart  trembled.  I 
rebuked  myself  that  I  had  ever  had  any  other  thought  than  that  he  might 
be  rescued ;  and  as  he  went  on  my  heart  went  out  towards  him.  I  longed 
to  take  him  up  in  my  arms,  and  out  of  the  entanglements  and  temptations 
that  beset  him,  and  make  a  man  of  him." 

We  have  given  but  a  fragment  of  the  passage — again  it  is  Mr. 
Beecher  in  one  of  his  irresistible  moods.  From  fragments  here  and 
there  we  might  imagine  that  Mr.  Beecher  was  conceited  and  egotis- 
tical, but  he  is  only  so  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  has 
been  called  profane.  The  orator  who  can  create  an  atmosphere 
makes  almost  everything  lawful  for  himself.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  everything  which  he  says  in  the  warm  midcurrent  of  feeling 
which  he  has  created  will  bear  repeating  in  the  cold  and  limp  atmo- 
sphere of  unsympathetic  gossip.  Mr.  Beecher  is  indeed  full  of  an 
unconscious  egotism,  which  is  one  of  the  most  charming  traits  about 
him.  He  speaks  before  assembled  thousands  as  simply  and  as  uncon- 
strainedly  as  if  he  were  standing  and  chatting  on  his  own  hearthrug 
at  home.  In  short,  he  talks  about  himself  to  his  friends  as  much  as 
ever  he  chooses,  but  always  like  one  who  knows  that  he  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  them,  and  they  with  him.  "There  is  nothing  that 
comforts  me  so  much  as  to  know  that  my  preaching  has  made  you 
better." 

"  I  am  angry  when  I  hear  people  talk  of  the  awful  responsibility  of  being 
a  minister.  People  sometimes  say  to  me,  'I  should  think  you  would 
shudder  when  you  stand  up  before  your  congregation.'  I  shudder !  What 
should  I  shudder  for  ?  Do  you  shudder  when  you  stand  up  before  a  garden 
of  flowers  ?    Do  you  shudder  when  you  go  into  an  orchard  of  fruit  in 
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October  ?  Do  you  shudder  when  you  stand  up  in  the  midst  of  all  the  rich- 
ness and  grandeur  of  nature  ?  I  shudder  in  your  midst  ?  '  But  the 
responsibility ! '  I  have  no  responsibility.  I  am  willing  to  do  my  duty ; 
and  what  more  is  there  than  that  ?  I  will  not  stand  for  the  consequences. 
I  will  do  the  best  I  can.  I  will  say  the  best  things  I  can  every  Sunday ; 
I  will  bring  the  truth  home  to  you ;  and  I  will  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  love. 
Even  when  I  say  the  severest  things  it  is  because  I  am  faithful  to  love. 
<  But  your  care  ! '  I  have  not  a  bit  of  care.  I  forget  the  sermon  a  great  deal 
quicker  than  you  do.  *  Your  burden  ! '  I  have  no  burden.  I  take  up  the 
battle,  and  I  lay  the  battle  aside  again  as  soon  as  it  is  over.  And  I  shall 
sleep  to-night  as  sweetly  as  any  man  that  is  hero.  And  every  man  that  is 
in  the  ministry,  and  is  willing  to  love  men,  and  be  faithful  to  them^  will  find 
joy  in  it  from  day  to  day." 

No  preacher  ever  impressed  us  more  with  the  feeling  of  living 
with  the  life  of  his  people.  He  wishes  to  be  one  witli  them,  not 
underrating  their  difficulties,  not  imposing  imaginary  and  dishearten- 
ing standards  of  life  and  conduct,  but  with  each  new  standard 
supplying  a  motive  power,  that  so  none  may  put  their  hand  to  the 
plough  and  turn  back.  Although  he  would  always  rather  rejoice 
with  them  than  suflFer  with  them,  he  is  content  to  bear  tlieir  sorrows, 
bear  their  confessions,  and  be  depressed  by  their  doubts  and  trials. 
There  is  something  almost  Pauline  in  the  way  he  seems  at  times 
to  lift  the  burden  of  each  one  individually,  to  hold  on  to  the 
souls  of  his  people  as  one  who  cannot  bear  to  let  them  go,  whilst 
feeling  that  they  must  go,  and  are  going  "  from  the  great  deep  to 
the  great  deep." 

We  shall  close  our  personal  glimpses  of  the  great  American  preacher 
with  these  very  touching  words.  They  occur  at  the  end  of  a  long 
and  glorious  evening  sermon,  all  through  which  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  congregation  must  have  hung  upon  his  lips,  so 
gracious  and  searching,  so  sustained  and  tender  is  he  throughout. 

**  I  linger,  and  yet  I  know  that  it  is  in  vain  by  added  words  or  by  intenser 
expressions  to  reach  the  heart.  My  dear  brethren  and  friends,  I  am  joined 
to  you  to-night  in  sympathy,  I  am  joined  to  you  in  love.  We  are  pilgrims 
together,  we  are  moving  on — of  this  we  are  conscious.  My  sight  grows 
dimmer,  whiteness  is  coming  on  these  locks,  and  you  are  keeping  company; 
I  observe  it.  Those  who  were  little  children  when  I  came  here  are  now 
canying  their  little  children  in  their  arms.  The  young  men  with  whom  I 
took  counsel  arc  now  speaking  with  their  grandchildren,"  &c. 

Some  of  his  most  eloquent  passages  are  not  always  the  most 
grandiloquent ;  but  his  words  come  kindled  from  the  fire  that  glows 
in  his  heart,  and  although  he  has  laid  aside  many  tricks  of  the  old 
and  stately  rhetoric,  he  has  gained  proportionably  in  a  certain 
incomparable  vigour  and  directness  of  address.  But  we  shall  have 
abundant  occasion  to  show  that  he  can  be  stately  enough,  rhythmic^ 
and  at  times  almost  lyrical.  The  reader  of  his  sermons  must  not  be 
affronted  at  a  few  Americanisms,  and  some  strange  words  here  and 
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there  that  he  has  perhaps  never  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  before. 
What  "dark  and  pokerish"  may  mean  we  hardly  know;  what 
"  thin  and  slazy  song  "  may  be  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  We 
have  noted  many  other  strange  words,  such  as  "  scrawny,"  "  demark,'*^ 
*'  bested,"  "  avertn^ss,"  &c.,  but  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them,  as 
we  have  much  more  important  work  on  hand. 

Mr.  Beecher's  Theology. 

The  days  of  stilted  preaching  are  over.  If  a  man  has  got  any- 
thing to  say  people  are,  and  always  will  be,  glad  to  hear  him ;  but 
if  he  has  nothing  to  say  let  him  hold  his  peace.  Never  was  there 
a  greater  impatience  with  mere  rhetoric  than  in  these  latter  days. 
People  may  say  that  whole  speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone  are  mere 
rhetoric,  but  what  seems  only  rhetoric  to  persons  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  Premier  (1871),  is  not  rhetoric  to  him  or  to  those  who 
understand  him,  it  is  merely  the  expression  of  a  power  to  will  and 
to  do.  When  a  man's  words  are  understood  to  mean  this  he  will  be 
listened  to  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  Pulpit,  and  he  will  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  conveying  his  meaning  in  any  way  he  pleases.  Mr.  Ward 
Beecher  fully  avails  himself  of  this  privilege.  Nothing  comes 
amiss  to  him.  As  for  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  he  knows  of  no 
dignity  save  the  dignity  of  doing  good,  of  winning  men  by  all 
means,  of  talking  common  sense  in  the  most  forcible  manner 
possible. 

Like  almost  every  great  preacher,  Mr.  Beecher  is  a  real  humorist ; 
his  satire  lums,  but  it  does  not  harden  ;  he  will  laugh  men  out  of 
their  sins  if  he  cannot  otherwise  persuade  them,  and  he  will  show 
how  very  ridiculous  an  action  may  be,  when  he  feels  that  no  other 
kind  of  denunciation  is  likely  to  affect  his  hearers.  There  is  one 
very  amiable  and  singular  trait  about  his  teaching.  It  is  the  justice 
nsually  d<)ne  to  his  opponeilts.  He  will  show  what  he  thinks  good 
in  them ;  he  will  state  their  case  for  them,  better  perhaps  than  they 
could  state  it  for  themselves,  and  when  the  point  of  antagonism  is 
reached,  instead  of  scolding  them  with  polemical  invective,  he  will 
hold  not  them,  but  their  erroneous  opinions,  up  to  the  mildest,  most 
good-natured,  but  most  irresistible  ridicule. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  turn  from  general  characteristics  to  the 
subject-matter  itself  of  Mr.  Ward  Beecher's  preaching,  which  we 
venture  to  say  will  bear  a  little  close  attention.  His  fertility  and 
freshness  are  alike  remarkable. 

**  I  asked,"  says  a  casual  attendant  at  Mr.  Beecher's  church,  ''  I 
asked  a  gentleman  who  sat  behind  me  whether  he  was  a  regular 
attendant,  and  if  so,  whether  he  remarked  any  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  sermons  or, any  repetition.      He  said,   *I  have  sat 
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here  five  years  and  I  never  heard  any  man  repeat  himself  so  little. 
I  have  heard  other  celebrated  preachers,  and  have  heard  no  one 
equal  to  him ;  as  for  the  sermon  to-day  it  was  not  better  or  worse 
than  his  discourses  in  general.  It  was  an  average  sermon.''  And 
this  is  quite  the  impression  left  on  the  reader  who  chooses  to  study — 
we  will  not  say  wade  through,  for  it  is  more  light  reading  than 
wading — the  six  volumes  before  us. 

A  man  who  undertakes  to  treat  the  whole  of  human  life  from  the 
moral  standpoint  has  set  himself  no  easy  task.  He  who  would  do 
justice  to  all  the  various  theological  tendencies  of  his  own  age,  has 
entered  upon  a  field  of  difficult  and  perilous  action,  from  which  he 
can  scarcely  expect  to  issue  perfectly  unscathed,  and  yet  it  is 
astonishing  how  on  the  whole  Mr.  Beecher  manages  to  justiiy  his 
own  description  of  himself  as  reasonably  orthodox.  The  late  Mr.  F. 
W.  Robertson  managed  to  draw  the  teeth  of  many  an  offensive  dogma 
•  by  attaching  a  highly  spiritual  meaning  to  the  doctrinal  letter. 
This  is  not  always  Mr.  Beecher's  method,  but  the  most  exasperating 
shibboleths  become  harmless  in  his  hands,  owing  to  his  singular 
faculty  of  seeing  a  common-sense  side  to  everj'  question ;  in  short, 
his  gospel  is  emphatically  the  Gospel  of  Common  Sense.  In  his 
highest  flights  of  thought,  in  his  deepest  expessions  of  religious 
feeling,  he  never  loses  a  certain  solid  sobriety.  To  combine  this  with 
an  impetuous  temperament  and  a  burning  enthusiasm,  such  as  he 
undoubtedly  possesses,  is  a  rare  if  not  an  original  gift.  How  well 
Mr.  Beecher  employs  thought  and  passion,  common  sense  and  a 
quite  mystical  religious  fervour,  perhaps  they  only  can  quite  estimate 
who,  to  use  a  slang  expression,  "  sit  under  him."  But  as  the  echoes 
of  his  voice  travel  across  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  tiy  and  gather 
up  the  subject-matter  of  his  teaching  in  a  succinct  form,  and  as 
the  manner  is  altogether  untranslatable,  we  must  leave  that  to  the 
imagination  of  our  readers.  The  matter  will  range  itself  conveniently 
under  tWo  principal  heads : — 

I.  Religiois  Truth.  Dealing  with  theological  doctrines  and 
their  application. 

II.  Secular  Truth.  Dealing  with  all  sorts  of  social  and  political 
topics  of  very  various  interest  and  importance. 

Religious  Trltti. 

It  being  prefaced  that  the  doctrine-hunter  will  have  to  put  on  his 
very  best  spectacles  and  go  a  long  way  before  he  finds  anything 
corresponding  to  his  idea  of  sound  doctrine,  we  may  proceed  to 
inquire  what  views  does  Mr.  Beecher  hold  concerning — ^I.  The 
Trinity.  II.  The  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.  III.  The  Atonement 
IV.  Regeneration.     V.  The  Bible.     VI.  The  Church— Sects    and 
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Sacraments.  VII.  Infidelity  and  the  Devil.  Under  one  or  other  of 
theee  heads  we  shall  contrive  to  say  all  that  properly  belongs  to 
what  may  strictly  speaking  be  called  Mr.  Ward  Beecher's  theology. 

I. — Tho  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 

Mr.  Beecher's  definition  of  this  doctrine  would  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  orthodoxy;  for  he  states  in  so  many  words  that  ''the 
Unit  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  superseded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  a  Divine  Being  represented  by  the  terms  '  Father/  *  Son/ 
and  'Holy  Spirit/  a  one  God  with  three  manifestations/'  and  (no 
doubt  anxious  to  avoid  Sabellianism)  he  is  careful  to  add,  "  which 
mani/estations  answer  to  our  idea  of  personalitm  "  (i.  408).  He  does 
not  venture  upon  the  historical  ground.  He  does  not  tell  us, 
with  one  of  the  most  learned  of  modem  writers  (Emanuel  Deutsch), 
that  "  the  Christians  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  were  far  from 
having  a  clearly  recognised  and  understood  doctrine  on  this  high  sub- 
ject "  ("  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia/'  Article — ^Doctrine  of  Trinity)  ; 
nor  does  he  care  to  remind  us  that  it  was  not  until  a.d.  325  that 
the  Church,  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  was  led  to  define  the  relation  of . 
the  Son  to  the  Father.  These  matters  Mr.  Beecher  probably  felt 
would  prove  as  uninteresting  to  his  congregation  as  they  evidently 
are  to  himself.  Neither  do  we  get  an  elaborate  argument  such  as 
F.  "W.  Robertson  has  provided  us  with  in  his  Third  Series ;  where 
the  doctrine  of  tho  Trinity  is  elaborately  explained  by  a  reference  to 
the  complex  nature  of  man,  and  found  to  be  altogether  in  agreeable 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  human  mind.  Neither  historical 
investigation  nor  metaphysical  subtlety  is  much  to  Mr.  Beecher's 
taste,  yet  beforo  he  dismisses  the  theory  of  this  difficult  and  per- 
plexing dogma,  he  does  not  forget  to  point  to  the  great  law  according 
to  which,  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  animated  being,  we  find  an 
ever-growing  distinctness  in  the  variety  of  parts  bound  up  in  some 
higher  unity.  And  again  carefully  avoiding  the  Sabellian  heresy,  of 
saying  that  God  is  but  one  person  under  the  three  manifestations, 
•Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  he  introduces  a  really  subtle  remark 
about  the  possibility  of  three  Persons — not  parts — being  bound  up 
in  some  higher  essential  Unity  of  Beings  called  one  God.  It  is 
of  course  imaginable  that  God  is  one  Person  revealed  to  man  under 
three  different  aspects ;  but  that  is  heresy :  it  is  also  imaginable  that 
the  Deity  may  be  composed  of  separate  impersonal  forces  compre- 
hended in  one  larger  force  called  a  personality ;  but  that  appears  to 
be  also  heresy,  as  also  every  other  possible  way  of  defining  God,  save 
as  three  Persons — not  manifestations  or  parts — but  three  Persons^ 
in  one  God,  that  is,  a  Unity  of  Being, — whether  personal  or  not 
liardly  appears,  but  if  personal,  at  all  events,  not  one  Person  but 
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three  Persons.  To  meet  this  conception  of  three  Persons,  so  under- 
stood, in  one  God,  Mr.  Beechcr  makes  the  following  ingenious  con- 
jectures ;  it  is  his  one  contribution  to  the  general  metaphysics  of  this 
abstruse  doctrine : — 


'*  Because  our  acquaintance  with  vital  intelligent  sentient  life  is  limited,  be- 
cause the  class  of  beings  with  which  we  are  familiar  exist  in  unity — ^unity  and 
diversity  as  far  as  faculty  is  concerned,  but  unity  without  diverse  personality 
— we  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  exhausts  all  possible  modes  of  being." 

And  then,  after  showing  the  enormous  complexity  of  all  high  life 
(human  nature,  for  instance),  he  adds,  with  very  remarkable  force  and 
clearness,  "  Infinite  complexity  "  (such  as  must  be  involved  in  the 
notion  of  God,  the  loftiest  existence) 

'^  Infinite  complexity  may  be  easily  imagined  to  be  not  merely  an 
agglomeration  of  faculties  in  one  being — but  a  range  higher  than  this — so  that 
beings  shall  be  agglomerated  in  a  being,^and  that  there  shall  be  personalities 
grouped  into  unity.** 

But  clever  as  is  this  contribution  to  theological  metaphysics,  Mr. 
Beecher  has  evidently  no  great  delight  therein.  Ho  does  not  kindle 
over  his  metaphysics  like  Robertson ;  he  is  glad  to  be  off  to  the 
ready  and  powerful  applications  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  to  the  actual 
wants  and  diseases  of  the  human  heart.  The  greater  part  of  the 
sermon  on  the  Trinity  is  taken  up  with  such  practical  teaching — 
which  is  admirable,  but  not  new  ;  and  therefore  we  may  pass  on  to 
his  views  about 

II. — The  Person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Mr.  Ward  Beecher  treats  the  great  central  figure  of  our  faith  fifom 
his  own  peculiar  point  of  view.    He  is  very  fond  of  falling  back  upon 
authority  whenever  authority  will  help  him  out  of  a  difficulty.    He  is 
equally  impatient  when  it  thwarts  the  free  development  of  his  religious 
or  social  instincts.  The  authoritative  declaration  about  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  Scriptures  is  generally  held  to  be  that  He  is  God — that  He  is  the 
Saviour  of  man.     In  what  sense  He  is  God  is  nowhere  clearly'  ex- 
plained in  Mr.  Beecher's  sermons.   In  the  passage  already  quoted  about 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  the  Child  was  God ;  but  then  other  mothers 
are  to  look  on  their  children,  and  see  the  God  within  them.     Yet 
Mr.  Beecher  would  bo  imwilling  to  be  classed  with  Unitarians  on 
the  strength  of  this  saying.     Nay,  we  find  passages  in  which  the 
Unitarian  sense  of  Christ's  divinity  is  clearly  negatived  in  favour .  of 
a  far  more  orthodox  view.     Yet  clear  exposition  on  this  subject  is 
almost  cautiously  avoided.     We  do  not  get  any  such  helpful  defini- 
tion as  Mr.  Robertson's  ''  Christ  is  God,  under  the  limitations  of 
humanity,"  or  any  such  subtle  and  luminous  hypothesis  as  that  there 
was  from  eternity  something  in  the  Creator  which  had  sympathy 
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with  what  we  call  human  natxire — that  this  Humanity  of  God  came 
forth  in  Jesus  Christ.  No  such  results  of  hard  and  patient  metaphy- 
aioal  thought  are  noticeable  in  Mr.  Beecher's  sermons  on  Christ.  He 
giyes  us  the  authority  of  the  Bible  generally  for  the  divine  per- 
sonality of  Christ ;  he  dismisses  it  without  explanation.  Is  it  too 
raah  to  try  and  express  what  seems  to  us  to  be  a  yery  general  under- 
current of  thought  just  now  prevalent  upon  this  subject,  and  which 
would  be.  something  like  this : — '^  Tell  me  exactly  what  you  think 
Ood  isy  and  then  I  will  tell  you  in  what  sense  I  believe  Christ  to 
be  God.  Until  I  know  exactly  what  to  understand  by  God,  I  cannot 
tell  you  exactly  what  I  understand  by  Christ."  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Beecher  £a118  back  upon  the  Bible.  He  gives  us  the  same  authority 
for  what  is  usually  called  a  scheme  of  redemption,  in  which  Christ 
iqppears  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind ;  he  dismisses  this  also  without 
explanation.  He  then  constantly  bends  his  whole  power  upon  the 
life  of  Christ,  as  providing  a  solid  and  perfectly  practical  ideal  for 
all  men  to  work  upon  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  However,  on 
the  divinity  of  Christ  he  is  explicit,  if  nothing  more,  as  far  as  asser- 
tion goes. 

Christ  is  Ood;  ''for  if  the  emotions  expressed  by  the  Apostles 
towards  Gk)d  are  worship,  then  the  emotions  expressed  towards  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  not  one  whit  lower  in  the  scale  of  worship  '' 
(L  408).  Christ  was  made  perfect  through  suffering — "perfect, 
that  is,  as  a  Saviour ;  for  as  God  he  needed  no  perfection."  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  assert  more  and  to  explain  less. 

III. — Tho  Atonement. 

On  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  and  the  general  scheme  of 
Bedemptionji  Mr.  Beecher  expresses  himself  with  a  certain  freedom 
and  laxity  calculated  to  astonish  and  alarm  the  orthodox  believer ; 
and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  accuse  him  of  wilful  obstinacy  and 
spiritual  blindness  for  reminding  his  hearers  that  many  opinions  had 
been  held  about  the  Atonement,  and  that  he  could  not  undertake  to 
say  which  was  the  most  correct.  "We  might  have  been  spared  some 
theological  controversy  if  this  method  of  treatment  had  occurred  to 
a  few  other  notable  divines.  Still,  Mr.  Beecher  is  anxious  to  preach 
*  the  fact  of  an  Atonement  and  the  fact  of  man's  Redemption.  We 
must  let  him  speak  for  himself.  After  quoting  several  passages 
relating  to  Christ's  death,  he  asks,  "  Can  a  plain  man  avoid  inferring 
from  such  declarations  that  Christ  did  suffer  in  the  place  of  men  and 
for  men  '*  ("  Vicarious  Sacrifice,"  Heaton,  vol.  i.)  P  But  this  asser- 
tion is  obviously  capable  of  a  dozen  different  explanations,  and  the 
eagle  eye  of  orthodoxy  will  at  once  be  strained  to  discover  somewhere 
the  confession  of  an  opw  operatum  on  the  unseen  world,  owing  to  the 
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death  of  Christ.     Was  the  power  of  the  devil  broken  by  the  Saviour 
in  mysterious  single  combat  ?    Was  the  mind  of  God  the  Fatheir- 
changed  towards  man,  so  that  without  any  action  of  his  own,  but^. 
simply  by  accepting  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  believecr- 
passes  from  death  to  life,  in  a  way  which  would  havQ  been  impossible:^ 
without  that  death  and  sacrifice  ?     To  such  inquiries  Mr.  BeecheKr- 
virtually  replies,  "  I  don't  know  ;'*  unless  an  eager  theologian  cac^ 
extract  any  more   satisfactory  meaning   from  passages  like   this  r 
"  I  do  not  say  that  the  mediation  and  vicarious  suffering  of  Chrisf 
contains  in  it  nothing  more  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  action 

of  every  family,  &c There  are  other  elements  that  spring 

from  the  mysterious  relation  of  Christ  to  the  moral  government,*'  &c. ; 
but,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  these  "  elements  "  are  nowhere  set 
forth,  although  more  than  once  we  are  reminded  that  the  work  of 
Christ  had  some  mysterious  effect  upon  the  powers  of  evil,  and  in 
some  way  changed  the  relations  between  God  and  man,  without  any 
action  on  man's  part. 

One  of  the  finest  of  Mr.  Beecher's  sermons  is  on  "  Vicarious  Suf- 
fering "  (Heaton,  vol.  i.) ;  yet,  although  we  get  an  ample  expo- 
sition of  a  doctrine  of  substitution,  or  vicarious  suffering,  we  get  no 
nearer  any  exposition  of  the  Atonement  in  the  sense  of  Christ's 
death  procuring  God's  pardon  for  sinners,  in  a  way  external  to  man's 
own  righteousness  and  repentance.  In  a  passage  of  great  force  and 
high  cumulative  eloquence,  which  we  cannot  quote  at  length,  our 
preacher  gives  the  view  of  vicarious  suffering  which  has  most  im- 
'pressed  his  own  mind:— 

''  If  it  be  impugning  the  character  of  God  to  teach  that  there  is  a  doctrine 
of  suhstitution  and  vicariousness,  by  which  the  just  suffer  for  the  unjust, 
then  it  is  a  doctrine  which  strikes  clear  through  outward  creation.  Who 
pay  for  vice  ?  Not  the  vicious.  The  virtuous  pay  for  it.  Who  pay  the 
taxes  of  the  community  ?  The  men  whose  vices  are  the  leakages  ?  This 
community  is  a  vast  hull,  and  at  every  seam  there  is  leaking  and  leaking. 
Whose  work  is  it  to  calk  it  up  ?  Why,  it  is  the  industrious  man  that  pays 
for  the  waste  of  the  shiftless  man  in  the  long  run.     It  is  the  vice  of  Uie 

community  that  is  the  tax-gatherer  of  the  community If  it  were  not 

for  good  men,  communities  would  break  down  under  the  vices  and  crimes 

of  had  men And  if  you  say  that  it  is  against  the  idea  of  divine 

benevolence  that  God  should  let  just  men  suffer  for  unjust  men,  then 
your  idea  of  divine  benevolence  is  a  false  one.  It  is  not  in  accordance 
with  past  reason ;  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  human  life ;  it  is 
not  in  accordance  with  your  own  ideas.  .  ,  .  .  When  you  call  to  mind 
yonr  own  feelings  as  a  father,  and  when  you  take  lessons  from  the  house- 
hold, then  your  conception  of  a  being  that  is  true  to  the  laws  of  the  universe 
must  recognise  the  principle  of  suffering  one  for  another.  What  would  you 
not  do  for  a  child  ?  How  much  would  you  not  suffer  ?  How  long  would 
you  not  bear  with  him  if  only  through  ypur  instrumentality  he  might  be 
saved  ?  Now  lift  that  sublime  form  of  parental  life  which  is  fftmilif^y  to  you 
up  into  the  sphere  of  the  Infinite.     Crown  it,  and  enthrone  it,  and  call  it 
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God,  Saviour,  and  how  glorions  it  becomes !  Is  it  not  adorable  and  praise- 
worthy when  it  rises  to  the  proportions  of  divinity,  and  becomes  typical  of 
the  cluEuracter  of  the  Creator  Himself?  *' 

The  noble  grasp  which  Mr.  Ward  Beecher  has  over  what  we  call 
the  human  side  of  every  divine  question  is  never  more  striking  than 
in  his  treatment  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  ideal  man.  Around  this 
central  figure  all  high  moral  and  spiritual  life  must  revolve.  The 
ideal  will  never  be  outgrown.  For  it  is  an  ideal  which  lays  hold  of 
the  whole  range  of  human  powers  and  aspirations.  Nothing  is  more 
denied  than  this  in  the  present  day.  It  is  said  that  Christ's  character 
was  in  many  ways  deficient,  his  intellectual  sympathies  limited,  his 
circumstances  so  different  from  ours  that  no  fair  ^comparison  between 
our  lives  and  His  is  possible.  To  all  which  Mr.  Beecher  in  many 
places  gives  a  summary  contradiction.  ^'  Here  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  Christianity,"  he  says,  "  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
hearts  by  faith.  It  is  the  whole  of  Christianity  in  the  same  way 
that  an  acorn  is  the  whole  of  a  tree "  (iii.  352).  The  Christ 
planted  in  a  man  is  the  one  thing  needful.  The  author  of  ''  Ecce 
Homo  "  has  probably  inspired  Mr.  Beecher  with  his  materials  for 
rebutting  the  charge  of  want  or  deficiency  in  Christ's  character. 
The  limitation  of  His  sympathies  will  probably  not  be  felt  by  those 
who  perceive  that  He  was  under  historical  as  well  as  individual  limita- 
tions. It  would  have  been  mere  waste  of  time  for  Him  to  have 
unfolded  a  number  of  interests  for  which  the  world  was  not  ripe,  to 
have  propounded  systems  of  government  which  at  the  time  would  not 
have  been  adopted,  or  truths  of  political  economy  which  would  not 
have  been  imderstood.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  good  government  is  to 
this  day  assisted  and  fostered  by  the  principles  of  the  Christian  life, 
benignly  imfolded  beneath  them  like  flowers  beneath  the  sun ;  and 
that  no  hitherto  ascertained  precept  of  political  economy  is  other- 
wise than  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  an 
enlightened,  a  developed,  nay,  an  ever-developing  Christianity. 

The  imitation  of  Christ  is  in  one  sense  impossible,  nor,  if  possible, 
would  it  be  desirable ;  but  He  is  in  a  profound  sense  an  example, 
since  in  Him  were  all  the  faculties  that  are  in  us.  *'  As  He  was,  so 
are  we  in  this  present  world."  All  that  properly  belongs  to  human 
nature  was  tried.  He  was  tempted  in  all  points  (though  not  in 
all  circumstances),  like  us,  yet  without  sin.  Only  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  these  sermons  will  convince  us  how  thoroughly 
Mr.  Beecher  sees  his  way  to  harmonizing  every  legitimate  sphere  of 
modem  life  with  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christianity,  not  as  it  is 
found  in  this  or  that  sect,  but  as  it  is  found  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  he 
who  will  undertake  to  do  this  in  the  present  day,  without  losing  his 
sympathy  with,  or  misconceiving,  the  scope  of  modem  doubts  and 
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difficiiltiesy  and  the  complexities  of  modem  civilization,  must  certainly 
be  accounted  a  great  Christian  teacher. 

rV. — Regeneration. 

If  there  is  one  doctrine  more  than  another  susceptible  of  two 
extreme  and  opposite  interpretations,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  conversion, 
or  conscious  regeneration.  Baptismal  regeneration  is  of  course 
absolutely  set  aside  by  Mr.  Beecher;  but  upon  conversion,  upon 
''  the  majestic  reality,  the  sublime  truth  that  a  man  may  be  bom 
again,"  Mr.  Beecher  is  never  tired  of  descanting.  What  he  does  not 
mean  by  conversion  is  amusingly  clear  from  the  following  passage  : — 

<'  A  man  goes  to  the  minister,  and  says,  '  What  mast  I  do  to  secure  eternal 
life  ? '  '  You  must  repent/  says  the  minister.  So  the  man  cries,  and  cries, 
and  cries,  and  feels  bad,  and  feels  bad,  and  feels  bad.  That  is  the  way  he 
pays  for  his  insurance.  By-and-by  he  feels  better,  and  he  asks  the  minister, 
*  Is  that  the  evidence  that  I  have  my  policy  ?  '  *  Yes,*  says  the  minister, 
'  you  have  had  your  bad  state,  and  you  have  come  to  your  joyful  state,  and 
now  you  have  your  hope.'  And  the  man  goes  home,  and  says  to  his  wife, 
<  My  dear,  I  have  passed  from  death  unto  life ;  and,  come  what  may,  I  am 
going  to  be  saved.  I  may  wander,  to  bo  sure ;  but  I  have  my  evidence, 
my  hope,  my  insurance.'  Oh  !  "  exclaims  the  preacher,  "  is  there  any 
heresy  comparable  with  this  spiritual  indifference  and  spiritual  security  ?  *' 
(Heaton,  vol.  i.  276.) 

That  is  an  instance  of  the  good-humoured  way  in  which  an 
ignorant,  bigoted,  but  once  very  common  view  of  conversion,  is 
treated.  The  opponent  is  not  raved  at  or  excommunicated,  but  he 
is  quietly  put  out  of  court  with  a  few  words  selected  from  his  own 
favourite  vocabulary.  No  spiritual  state  can  supersede  watchfulness ; 
no  experience  here  on  earth  can  place  us  beyoud  the  reach  of  harm ; 
but,  this  granted,  let  the  soul  be  open  to  every  breath  of  divine  in- 
fluence, let  the  wind  sweep  through  it  and  purify  its  innermost  caverns, 
let  the  sun  shine  out,  and  render  fertile  its  barren  plains,  let  the  blessed 
dews  of  regenerating  grace  work  their  gracious  will.  How  diflerent 
from  our  last  quotation  is  the  earnest  tone  of  the  following  passage, 
in  which  the  true  doctrine  concerning  regeneration  is  propounded  : — 

**  Sometimes  men  complain  of  the  doctrine  of  a  regenerated  life,  as  if  it  were 
a  requisition — it  is  not — it  is  a  refuge.  Ob,  what  would  not  a  criminal,  who 
at  thirty-£ve  years  of  age  found  himself  stung  with  disgrace,  and  overwhelmed 
with  odium,  give,  if  in  the  policy  of  human  society  there  should  be  any 
method  by  which  he  could  begin  back  again,  as  if  he  had  not  begun  at  all, 
and  with  all  his  accumulated  experience  build  his  character  anew !  But  in 
the  economy  of  God  in  Christianity  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  man  at  fifty 
and  sixty  years  of  age — ^hoary-headed  in  transgression,  deeply  deiiled,  struck 
through  and  through  with  the  fast  colours  of  depravity — having  a  chance  to 
become  a  true  child  again.  God  sets  a  partition-wall  between  him  and 
past  transgressions,  and  says,  *  I  will  remember  them  no  more  for  ever. 
(Heaton,  vol.  i.  192.) 
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Some  men  are  regenerate  from  their  birth;  they  have  always 
grown  up  surrounded  by  good  influences,  and  appropriating  them. 
We  must  not  insist  upon  their  going  through  convulsions  and 
paroxysms  of  repentance,  and  coming  out  new  men.  There  remains 
in  them,  of  course,  a  certain  proneness  and  proclivity  to  evil ;  they 
have  got  to  watch  and  pray  Kke  others,  but  they  walk  consciously 
with  God ;  they  often  do  unconsciously  what  is  right,  following  the 
higher  law  of  a  nature  which  has  become  the  subject  of  spiritual 
influences. 

There  are  others  who  have  learned  the  dignity  of  the  moral  law, 
but  who  grow  up  for  some  time  without  becoming  the  subjects  of 
any  of  the  higher  spiritual  influences.  To  them  the  raptures  and 
ecstasies  of  the  devotee  are  unknown;  to  them  the  purification 
through  trial  and  sorrow  is  a  mystery ;  prayer  is  an  unvitalized  form 
of  words ;  their  conversion  is  to  come  ;  perhaps,  like  Peter's,  it  may 
come  through  some  startling  fall,  some  unexpected  failure  to  obey 
the  moral  law.  Perhaps  the  light  of  eternity  may  first  break  upon 
the  soul  through  the  darkness  of  pain  and  loss,  through  the  rent 
clouds  of  agony  and  despair.  There  is  in  all  men  the  higher  nature  ; 
there  is  in  most  men  the  sleep  of  that  higher  nature,  imtil  the  voice 
rings  out,  ''  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest ;  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
Christ  shall  give  thee  life,''  and  that  awakening  is  conversion. 
Without  giving  chapter  and  verse  for  the  above  general  statements, 
we  believe  they  do  substantially  embody  Mr.  Beecher's  views  upon 
the  doctrine  of  conversion  through  the  regenerating  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

v.— The  Bible. 

There  is  one  sermon  of  Mr.  Beecher's  on  the  Bible  so  eloquent,  so 
attractive,  and  so  typical  of  his  teaching  in  every  way,  that  we  need 
make  no  further  apology  for  presenting  our  readers  with  an  exceed- 
ingly bold,  and  in  some  respects  satisfactory,  view  of  the  much- 
vexed  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  To  say  that  Mr. 
JBeecher's  utterances  in  this  sermon  are  altogether  consistent  with 
many  of  his  inferences  elsewhere,  would  be  going  too  far.  In  places 
where  dogmatic  doctrines,  such  as  the  "  Divinity  of  Christ "  and 
"  Miracles,"  have  to  be  stated  and  accepted  without  discussion,  Mr. 
Beecher  falls  back  upon  Bible  statements  with  real,  child-like  sim- 
plicity ;  yet  in  this  sermon  he  frankly  admits  that  the  authority  and 
.  authenticity  of  the  Bible  books  is  by  no  means  unimpeachable,  and 
he  gives  us  the  vaguest  and  least  critical  hints  about  how  we  are  to 
decide  upon  what  is  theologically  true  to  be  believed.  He  is  so 
completely  satisfied  about  what  is  morally  and  spiritually  true  in  the 
Bible,  that  the  rest  does  not  seem  to  disturb  him,  and  this  is  highly 
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characteristic  of  Mr.  Beeclier's  mind.  It  is  a  mind  which,  whilst  it 
has  been  developed  in  practical  grasp  and  readiness  by  constant 
preaching,  has  been  left  imdeveloped  in  mental  consistency,  as  only 
the  habit  of  constant  preaching  can  leave  a  mind  undeveloped.  It 
is  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  that  we  make  this  criticism.  If  Mr.  Beecher 
possessed  the  logical  consistency  of  a  Newman  or  the  close  reasoning 
of  a  Mill,  he  would  probably  have  far  less  powet  as  an  orator.  It  is 
the  instantaneous  reflection  of  all  that  is  going  on  around  him  that 
gives  him  his  power.  He  will  state  one  view  of  truth  that  is  upper- 
most at  the  time,  and  at  another  time  he  will  state  another  view, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  accept  were  the  first  truth  present  to 
the  minds  of  his  hearers ;  but  then  it  is  not,  and  so  no  one  is  per- 
plexed, and  every  one  goes  away  with  the  idea  that  there  is  no  real 
difficulty  in  believing,  and  no  real  difficulty  in  acting;  the  part  has 
been  put  for  the  whole'  with  a  fervour  and  skill  which  carries  every- 
thing before  it.  We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Beecher  for  this ;  it  is  the 
method  which  makes  all  great  action  possible.  The  men  of  one  idea 
have  carried  most  of  the  great  reforms,  and  done  the  real  work  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Ward  Beecher  has  many  ideas ;  but  he  never  keeps 
more  than  one  at  a  time  before  his  hearers,  and  perhaps  he  is  quite 
right ;  only,  when  one  comes  to  sit  down  quietly  and  reflect  on  the 
orthodox  way  in  which  he  founds  many  of  the  current  doctrines  of 
Christianity  upon  a  certain  selection  of  Bible  texts,  and  then  reflect 
upon  some  of  the  statements,  which  we  shall  have  presently  to 
notice,  in  this  really  great  sermon  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  course 
the  criticism  is  forced  upon  us, — ^If  the  dogmatic  theology  is  right, 
then  this  view  of  the  Bible  is  doubtful ;  but  if  this  view  of  the  Bible 
be  right,  then  the  dogmatic  theology  becomes  doubtful. 

We  do  not  wish  to  press  these  delicate  questions  any  further  just 
at  present ;  we  should  like  our  readers  to  forget  them,  and  to  get 
into  a  Brooklyn  pew  for  a  few  minutes  and  listen  themselves  to 
what,  in  the  mouth  of  the  preacher,  no  doubt  sounded  like  the 
words  of  infallible  truth.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  certainly  the  best 
truth  about  the  Bible  that  we  have  met  with  for  some  time. 

The  text  promises  well  for  orthodoxy,  as  it  contains  the  words, 
"  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  " — a  clause  which  is 
to  be  lightly  but  summarily  dealt  with — "and  is  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness, that  the  man  of  God  mdy  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto 
all  good  works ;"  upon  which  last  clause  the  whole  stress  of  the 
sermon  is  really  laid.  After  noticing  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  must 
mean  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  New  Testament  was  not  then  in 
oustence,  the  word  "  inspiration  "  is  characteristically  dealt  with  : — 

"  There  is  no  theory  or  philosophy  of  inspiration  propounded  in  any  part 
\  the  sacred  books.   It  is  manifest  that  it  is  a  divine  inflaence,  an  inbreath- 
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ing  of  God  npon  those  "who  wrote ;  bat  the  theories  of  inspiration  are  modem 
and  human.  We  may  take  it  as  stated  in  general  that  the  sacred  books 
were  composed  and  given  to  the  Church  under  divine  direction  or 
influence.'* 

We  may  repeat  that  much  controversy  might  have  been  avoided  had 
theologians  been  willing  to  agree  to  some  such  general  statement  as 
this  ;  at  the  same  time  it  would  have  been  still  easier  to  say  at  once 
that  everything  takes  place  either  by  divine  permission  or  under 
divine  direction  or  influence,  and  that  thus  the  books  of  the  Bible 
share  the  common  lot  of  everything.  We  are  then  told  that  we  need 
not  lay  much  stress  upon  the  authority  of  the  Bible  because  inspired, 
but  because  its  actual  contents  are  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
&c.  The  Scripture  makes  the  test  of  its  own  validity  to  be  in  what 
it  can  do.  And  here  at  the  outset  we  must  call  attention  to  what 
seems  to  us  a  weak  link  in  the  chain  of  argument.  If  the  contents 
of  the  Bible,  it  is  said,  are  granted  to  be  true,  it  does  not  matter 
where  they  come  from.  There  is  no  dispute  in  respect  to  the  great 
moral  and  spiritual  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  then  in  the  next 
sentence  we  read,  **  On  all  the  essential  truths  of  Scripture  there  is 
an  agreement  between  all  Christians — ^I  might  almost  say  between 
all  men."  But  then  the  reader  may  ask,  What  are  essential  truths 
of  Scripture  ?  Moral  and  spiritual  truths,  says  Mr.  Beecher,  which 
do  not  rest  upon  authority,  but  upon  human  experience ;  yet  else- 
where the  truth  of  Christian  miracle,  and  in  this  sermon  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  are  both  treated  as  essential  truths,  yet  neither  of 
these  can  be  properly  said  to  authenticate  themselves  in  the  same 
way  that  moral  truth  does,  and  yet  under  the  name  of  spiritual  truth 
Mr.  Beecher  is  constantly  mixing  up  such  propositions  as  The  soul  in 
immortal,  Chriat  rose  from  the  dead,  and  Tho^a  shall  not  steal. 

Passing  this  over,  we  come  to  a  most  wholesome  exposition  of 
what  the  Bible  really  is.  It  is  not  one  book,  it  is  fifty-seven  separate 
books,  written  by  thirty-six  diflferent  writers,  living  hundreds  of 
years  apart,  speaking  difierent  languages,  being  subject  to  diflerent 
governments,  and  not  having  necessarily  any  knowledge  of  each 
other's  work.  The  binder's  art  has  made  these  books,  or  tracts,  one. 
They  have  a  certain  moral  imity — the  same  sort  of  relation  which 
the  writings  of  the  earliest  chemists  have  to  the  latest  chemists — 
that  is  to  say,  the  latest  include  the  earliest ;  the  imity  is  what  he 
calls  "  an  accidental  or  providential  one."  We  ought  not  to  wonder, 
then,  that  the  Bible  contradicts  itself,  for  it  is  not  like  a  book  com- 
posed by  one  mind.  It  is  the  religious  works  that  appeared  for 
thousands  of  years ;  it  is  the  religious  light  that  was  developed  in 
the  world  through  long  periods ;  the  records  are  brought  together 
merely  for  convenience.  If,  then,  we  find  that  parts  of  the  Bible 
are  not  to  be  held,  that  would  not  invalidate  the  book,  because  it  is 
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only  one  book  by  accident.  If  a  large  bundle  of  title-deeds  contains 
by  mistake  the  MS.  of  a  novel  or  a  poem,  yet,  if  the  other  title- 
deeds  are  genuine,  the  odd  manuscript  does  not  injure  their  validity. 
They  are  neither  better  nor  worse  for  being  bound  up  along  with  it.^ 
In  the  following  passage  there  is  a  certain  bold  and  robust  humour, 
as  of  a  man  who  will  have  his  say  and  let  others  make  what  they  can 
of  it ;  which,  in  its  breadth  and  freedom,  is  so  little  characteristic  of 
the  modern  pulpit  that  we  may  as  well  quote  it. 

''Bishop  Colenso  thinks  he  has  shown  that  there  arc  mistakes  in  the 
writings  of  Moses.  Very  likely.  And  suppose  it  should  be  shown  that 
Moses  never  wrote  them  at  all  ?  What  then  ?  It  would  he  shown,  that  is 
all.  And  suppose  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  Bible,  what  then? 
They  would  be  taken  out,  that  is  all.  And  how  would  it  be  with  those 
that  are  left  ?     Why,  they  would  be  left,  that  is  all." 

This  is  intended  to  pacify  the  people  who  have  been  frightened  by 
the  "  all  or  nothing  "  doctrine.  The  actual  way  in  which  the  records 
came  into  existence  serves  to  explain  errors,  discrepancies,  or  partial 
knowledge  in  the  Bible.  It  is  asserted  that  the  light  and  the  instruc- 
tion which  was  vouchsafed  to  the  best  men  in  any  age  was  drawn  up 
into  a  record ;  that  record  represented  the  ripest  truth  to  which  the 
human  mind  ha^  attained  in  religious  ideas  in  that  age.  But  we 
siould  never  forget  that,  as  everything  in  this  world  is  subject  to 
development,  so  is  revelation  itself ;  and,  as  the  truth  coidd  not  come 
much  faster  than  the  human  mind  coiild  receive  it,  the  early  revela- 
tions of  truth,  being  addressed  to  the  yet  undeveloped  moral  sense  of 
the  world,  were  comparatively  scant.  And  there  has  been  a  constant 
augmentation  of  light  from  the  beginning  up  to  the  present.  The 
early  books  stand  related  to  us  differently  from  those  which  have 
been  written  since.  Just  as  rough  early  legislation  is  different  from 
modem  legislation.  The  latest  is  really  all,  and  more  than  the 
earliest.  But  large  parts  of  the  earliest  have  to  us  only  an  historic 
value.  The  books  of  the  Bible  had  a  first  work,  and  have  now  past 
to  a  secondary  use.  Some  of  them  were  more  important  once  than 
they  ever  can  be  again.  But  they  are  still  valuable,  because  they 
show  how  man  has  been  developed  as  a  moral  being ;  they  show  the 
method  of  divine  teaching,  and  how  a  good  many  moral  truths  have 
been  preserved.  "  But "  (and  here  is  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
sermon),  ''  in  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  in  this  age  the  Bible  must 
be  judged  by  what  it  can  do  for  us  ;  "  then  follows  a  series  of  very 
eloquent  paragraphs,  but  possessing  very  weak  logical  coherence.  First, 
the  Bible  proposes  a  schedule  of  human  nature  and  human  condition, 
which  is  found  to  be  perfectly  true  to  nature  ;  but  then  as  the  Bible 
is  largely  historical  and  experimental,  it  will  be  difficult  to  see  how 
its  account  of  human  affairs  would  be  anything  but  true  to  human 
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nature.  Above  all,  and  herein  we  presume  is  one  mark  of  its  divine 
insight,  it  shows  us  that  the  misery  to  which  we  are  subject  springs 
from  the  imperfection  of  the  human  mind,  and  from  the  sin  which 
flows  out  of  that  imperfection.  So  Mr.  Beecher.  But  it  is  impossible 
not  to  remember  that  only  part  of  our  misery  is  the  result  of  mental 
and  moral  imperfection,  and  that  the  only  explanation  which  the 
Bibla  gives  of  physical  misery  is  contained  in  the  history  of  the  fall 
of  man,  which  does  not  explain  physical  death,  which  existed  before 
the  fall,  and  physical  suffering  in  the  animal  kingdom,  which  has 
always  existed,  and  which  cannot  be  conveniently  linked  with  the  fall 
of  man,  whatever  that  is.  But  indeed,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see, 
Mr.  Beecher  is  not  strong  upon  the  story  of  the  "  fall."  Then  what 
becomes  of  the  imperfection  of  the  human  mind  and  the  disease  and 
misery  of  the  body  as  a  Bible  revelation  ?  Probably  every  savage  is 
sufficiently  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  his  want  of  knowledge,  and  want 
of  power,  and  want  of  self-control  are  among  the  great  sources  of  his 
misery,  and  he  needs  no  Bible  to  teach  him  that.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  perfectly  true  that  the  delineations  of  the  wickedness  and  depravity 
of  the  human  race  which  are  found  in  the  Bible  from  beginning  to  end, 
are  wonderful  and  masterly,  and  that  their  function  will  never  cease. 
We  are  next  told  that  the  Bible  reveals  to  us  the  lenity  and  ameni- 
ties of  God — ^that  the  just  Judge  is  a  God  of  love.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  arithmetic  in  Moses's  books  has  very  little  to  do  with  this 
statement,  but  the  authority  that  tells  us  that  God  is  a  God  of  love, 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  manner  in  which  we  regard  the 
announcement.  Human  experience  goes  largely  against  the  asser- 
tion, yet  we  suppose  that  Mr.  Beecher  wishes  to  class  the  love  of  God 
among  the  essential  truths,  about  which  there  is  said  to  be  no  dispute. 
In  short,  the  love  of  God  is  simply  assumed,  just  as  if  it  were  a  moral 
truth  about  lying  and  stealing.  Once  more,  Mr.  Beecher,  throwing 
argument  to  the  winds,  exclaims  at  the  close  of  this  paragraph, 
"  Cipher  away  about  Moses,  fools !  /  will  cling  to  the  hope  of 
Christ  and  salvation  by  him."  And  no  doubt  in  Brooklyn  Church 
the  rhetoric  won  the  day.  Mr.  Beecher  adopts  a  sounder  and  to  us 
a  more  persuasive  rhetoric  when  he  exclaims — 

''I  declare  that  Christian  instruction  is  more  profitable  than  anything 
else  in  the  whole  Bible.  The  doctrines  of  humility,  meekness,  gentleness, 
non-resistance  under  injuries,  the  whole  schedule  of  Christian  dispositions 
which  were  marked  out  by  the  Saviour,  shine  as  though  they  were  so  many 
gems  and  jewels  brought  down  from  the  bosom  of  God." 

Next  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  for  which  Bible 
authority  is  given,  and  which  is  dismissed  with  an  illustration,  but 
without  any  argument  at  all.  Now  this  is  not  quite  fair  in  a  sermon 
which  begins   by  admitting  frankly  that  there  may  be  mistakes. 
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partial  errors,  and  whole  books  in  the  Bible  unauthentic  and 
ungenuine.  The  preacher  in  this  sermon  has  been  descanting  upon 
human  sin,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  he 
ends  by  asking,  "  Who  wishes  to  take  these  things  away  from  us  ?  " 
And  adds,  "  You  have  not  touched  these  great  truths  when  you  have 
made  any  amount  of  criticisms  upon  texts."  Of  course  the  reply  is, 
"  That  quite  depends  upon  the  amount  of  texts  criticised,  and  the 
nature  of  the  criticism.  What  the  preacher  who  accepts  the  doctrine 
of  historical  criticism,  as  applied  to  the  Bible,  has  to  do,  is  to  show 
in  each  case  whether  it  be  a  question  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  or 
miracles,  or  the  love  of  God,  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  that  the 
assertions  about  these  several  things  in  the  Bible  are  or  are  not  the 
best  hypotheses  we  have  for  explaining  the  facts  of  human  experience, 
human  history,  human  consciousness  generally.  When,  then,  Mr. 
Beecher  says  that  the  question  which  every  one  of  us  should  pro- 
pound in  respect  to  the  Scripture  is,  "  Does  it  teach  the  truth  on 
these  fundamental  matters  ?  "  he  is  really  assuming  that  we  know 
what  the  truth  atout  these  matters  is  without  the  assistance  of 
Scripture.  If  we  do,  what  is  the  use  of  Scripture  as  a  revelation  ? 
If  we  do  not,  how  are  we  to  judge  whether  the  Bible  teaches  the 
truth  or  not  ?  There  are  some  things  in  the  Bible  which  can  be 
proved  by  human  experience  to  be  true ;  such  are  the  general  Tight- 
ness and  fitness  of  those  moral  precepts,  obedience  to  which  holds 
human  society  together  under  the  conditions  of  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion. There  are  other  things  in  the  Bible  which  cannot  be  exactly 
proved;  such  are  the  relations  between  God  and  man,  and  the 
destiny  of  the  human  soul.  It  would  have  been  better  to  draw  the 
line  between  the  moral,  historical,  and  spiritual  departments,  and 
to  say,  "  Man  has  found  the  moral  law  true  by  experience.  His- 
torical truth  is  only  got  through  historical  criticism.  With  reference 
to  the  spiritual  doctrines  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  they 
offer  intellectually  as  hypotheses  the  best  explanation  which  has  yet 
been  found  of  man's  religious  tendencies.  They  account  for  a  large 
number  of  otherwise  inexplicable  and  constant  facts,  and  thus 
become  the  legitimate  objects  of  faith  ;  though  not  nesting  upon  the 
same  kind  of  evidence  as  historical  and  moral  law,  or  susceptible  of  the 
same  kind  of  demonstration."  WhenMr.Beecher  comes  up  to  the  point- 
blank  question,  "How  do  you  know  that  the  Bible  is  true?"  it  is 
m  erely  riding  off  on  a  side  wind  to  say  "Try  it,  and  see  if  it  isn't  true." 
0  f  course  that  will  apply  very  well  to  the  moral  law, — See  if  society 
won't  go  to  pieces  if  you  don't  give  in  to  the  Ten  Commandments, 
or  most  of  them  ;  and  Mr.  Beecher  takes  care  only  to  select  the 
moral  law  in  the  illustrations  which  he  proceeds  to  give.  It  would 
be    obviously  absurd  to  say,  "  Try  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
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see  whether  it  is  not  true."  What  the  modern  preacher  has  to  do  in 
view  of  such  a  doctrine  as  that,  is  to  announce  it  as  proclaimed  in 
the  Bible,  and  then  show,  if  he  can,  how  indispensable  it  is  to  the 
constitution  of  man  as  an  essentially  moral  being.  Put  the  puzzle 
together,'  and  then  see  whether  "  Immortality  '*  is  not  the  bit  left 
out — if  80,  fit  it  in,  and  complete  your  map.  Yet,  although 
we  have  pointed  out  what  we  conceive  to  be  loose  about  the  argu- 
ment of  this  very  noble  sermon,  on  the  whole,  we  repeat,  there  are 
more  true  things  about  the  Bible  said  in.it,  and  they  are  better  said, 
than  in  any  sermon  we  have  ever  read  or  listened  to. 

VI. — The  Church,  Sects,  and  Sacraments. 

There  is  no  subject  on  which  Mr.  Beecher  more  forcibly  dilates 
than  on  the  Christian  Church  and  its  various  sects.  The  almost  inno- 
cent freedom  with  which  he  discusses  the  whole  question  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  many  pious  hairs  stand  on  end.  We  need  not  say 
that  his  view  of  Christ's  Church  is  different  from  the  "  high  "  or  the 
"  low,"  and  less  conventional  than  any  other  popular  view. 

Probably  for  many  years  it  will  be  a  hotly-disputed  question 
amongst  theologians  whether  "  grace  "  or  special  teaching  mission, 
and  a  form  of  church  government,  have  been  committed  by  God  to  a 
caste  called  the  priesthood,  or  whether  the  priesthood  is  merely 
representative,  with  no  more  real  power  than  what  belongs  to  every 
man,  and  with  no  authority  to  impose  on  the  people  one  form  of 
government  rather  than  another,  with  no  power  but  personal  power, 
and  those  ecclesiastical  functions  committed  unto  them  by  the  people 
for  the  people.  We  need  not  say  which  view  Mr.  Beecher,  who 
reigns  by  the  will  of  the  people,  supports.  The  Roman  view  of  grace 
and  apostolical  succession  is  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside.  In  the  hands 
of  equally  able  disputants  it  would  perhaps  be  equally  difficult  either 
to  prove  or  disprove.  The  fatal  thing  for  the  Roman  side  of  the 
controversy  is  that  fewer  and  fewer  able  and  good  men  care  either  to 
defend  or  attack  Roman  Catholic  opinions  upon  any  subject.  These 
opinions  seem  to  bring  a  great  deal  of  comfort  to  a  few  excellent 
young  men  and  a  great  many  women,  and  a  little  feeble  interest  is 
stirred  when  a  DoUinger  or  a  Hyacinthe  kicks  over  the  ecclesiastical 
traces.  A  few  Protestant  lecturers  still  get  a  more  or  less  precarious 
livelihood  off  the  Pope  and  **  The  Confessional  Unmasked,"  and  large 
masses  are  still  held  together  under  the  name  of  Roman  Catholics, 
who  are  really  such  in  name,  and  in  nothing  else,  whilst  Professor 
Huxley  seems  not  unwilling  to  stir  up  a  little  reaction  in  favour  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  by  administering  the  old-fashioned  stimulant 
labelled  "  Persecution  "  in  a  very  mild  form  to  Roman  Catholic 
schools  and  religious  seminaries. 
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Mr.  Beecher  is  far  too  sensible  to  waste  his  time  in  cheap  attacks 
on  Roman  Catholics  or  Ritualists ;  he  does  not  look  in  this  world 
for  infallibility  any  more  than  perfectibility  ;  but  he  does  look  for 
work.  He  is  for  patting  every  one  on  the  back  all  round,  and  bid- 
ding each  do  his  very  best.  Whether  a  religious  teacher  comes  to 
him  in  a  chasuble,  or  a  black  gown,  or  a  white  tie  and  a  swallow-tail 
coat,  he  is  for  sending  him  straight  into  the  Master's  field.  There  is 
plenty  of  work  to  be  done  there — plenty  of  seed  to  be  sown,  plenty 
of  souls  to  be  saved.  It  is  hard  if  the  man  with  the  most  bigoted 
views  cannot  do  something.  Let  doctors  and  schoolmen,  in  the 
words  of  Professor  Maurice,  play  their  "  Theosophic  fiddles  whilst 
Home  is  burning ;"  but  let  all  who  call  themselves  Christ's  ministers 
set  to  work  with  the  best  opinions  they  can  get,  and  see  what  they 
can  make  of  them.  Mr.  Beecher  seems  to  agree  with  St.  Paul,  that 
so  long  as  Christ  be  preached,  even  though  it  be  in  a  contentious 
spirit,  he,  at  all  events,  will  rejoice.  So  far  from  objecting  to  sects, 
ho  highly  approves  of  them.  He  says  they  are  like  flowers,  all  bom 
of  the  sun,  and  brought  into  their  life  and  power,  and  yet  they  are 
widely  difierent  in  their  structure  and  appearance.  "  Would  you," 
he  exclaims,  "  reduce  them  all  to  one,  and  have  nothing  but  daisies, 
nothing  but  tulips,  or  nothing  but  violets  ?  "  "I  believe,"  he  says  else- 
where, "  in  the  organization  of  Christians  into  churches,  as  I  believe 
in  the  forming  of  churches,  by  elective  aflSinities,  into  sects."  The  air 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  must  be  very  different  from  ours.  Poor 
Mr.  Beecher  grows  quite  naive  on  the  subject  of  sects ;  his  apparent 
innocence  is  positively  touching  ;  he  seems  not  to  know  that  he  is  no 
better  than  a  bull  in  a  theological  china  shop  when  he  says,  "  I  do 
not  see  any  harm  in  denominations.     I  would  just  as  soon  see  twenty 

more  as  twenty  less But  sects  are  not  Christianity ;  they  do 

not  represent  the  whole  of  it The  specialities  which  distin- 
guish one  from  another  usually  are  specialities  that  have  in  them  a 
truth  which  is  nowhere  else  developed  with  such  breadth  and  force. 

Christianity  is  represented  by  the  sum  of  all  the  sects — ^not 

by  any  one  of  them  "  (ii.  99).  He  elsewhere  points  out  very  forcibly 
that  all  Christian  sects  agree  substantially  about  the  ends  to  be  gained  ; 
they  only  differ  about  the  instruments  to  be  used.  All  Christians  aim 
at  the  regeneration  and  enriching  of  man's  spiritual  nature ;  what 
they  quarrel  about  is  how  to  organize  people  after  they  have  got  them 
into  the  Christian  Church.  They  quarrel  about  robes  and  the  days 
to  be  used,  or  instruments  of  teaching,  and  churches,  and  doctrines, 
and  speculative  or  philosophical  forms  ;  but  they  don't  quarrel  about 
this,  that  every  man  needs  to  have  the  grace  of  God  in  his  soul,  that 
he  must  love  God  and  his  fellow  man,  and  that  he  must  have  that 
love  exercised  in  him,  so  as  to  control  every  one  of  the  vulgar  in- 
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stincts  of  his  nature.  Mr.  Beecher  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  will  he  ahle  to  worship  at  the  hands  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
and  he  edified/ just  as  he  was  edified  in  England,  hy  the  Church  of 
England  clergy  and  hishops.  ''  I  do  not  ohject  to  hishops/'  he  says ; 
**I  daresay  I  should  like  to  he  a  hishop  myself."  The  time  is 
coming,  he  thinks,  when  men  will  give  up  the  foolish  notion  of 
aholishing  denominations  and  sects.  Christianity  will  he  open  and  free 
to  all  alike  ;  there  will  he  a  similarity  of  beliefs  in  the  final  sympa- 
thetic union  towards  which  the  Church  is  moving.  But  you  will 
never  get  men  to  hold  the  same  philosophical  creeds  all  alike. 
Churches  will  never  be  brought  together  on  such  ground  as  that.  It 
is  veil  to  lay  down  general  points  of  belief  aroimd  which  a  congrega- 
tion may  gather  ;  but  a  creed  is  not  a  whip  of  scorpions  with  which 
we  are  to  lash  each  other's  hacks. 

All  this  is  very  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  there  is  perhaps 
a  pardonable  haziness  about  the  essentials  and  non-essentials  of  reli- 
gious belief.  We  have  got  to  content  ourselves  with  a  few  hints  on 
practical  morality,  and  such  excellent  and  Emersonian  utterances  as, 
"  When  we  come  to  be  released  from  the  narrowness  of  our  own 
church  or  sect,  how  joyful  is  the  brotherhood  of  good  men,  and  how 
strong  are  we  !  "  All  which  sayings  are  like  a  well-known  beverage, 
highly  " grateful  and  comforting"  to  those  who  agree  with  Mr. 
Beecher,  and  decidedly  the  reverse  to  everybody  else. 

On  questions  of  ecclesiastical  government,  our  preacher's  views 
are  too  pronounced  and  trenchant  to  be  passed  over.  All  Churches, 
as  to  outward  form,  are  merely  human;  they  stand  on  the  same 
ground  as  common  schools  and  literary  institutions  do ;  as  far  as 
ordinance  is  concerned,  no  one  Church  is  any  better  than  another. 
There  is  no  pattern  whatever  laid  down  in  the  I^ew  Testament 
according  to  which  Churches  should  be  organized.  "  Every  Church 
is  good  enough  that  answers  the  purpose  of  a  Church."  There  is  no 
apostolical  succession,  and  if  there  were  we  should  not  be  any  the 
better  for  it.  As  to  Sacraments,  the  Lord's  Supper  or  Baptism  is 
good  enough  when  administered  by  the  pope,  or  a  cardinal,  or  a 
priest,  or  any  dissenting  minister,  "  or  if  you  administer  the  Sacra- 
ment to  yourself,  it  is  just  as  good — the  Lord's  Supper  belongs  to 
every  man  who  belongs  to  Christ,  and  he  has  as  much  right  to 
administer  it  to  himself  as  to  have  it  administered  to  him  by  a 
priest."  These  opinions  may  startle  some  persons,  but  in  reality 
they  are  not  far  removed  even  .from  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Lay  baptism  has  been  generally  held  valid  in  Beformed 
Churches,  and  even  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  when  denied  a  priest,  did  not  scruple  to  baptize  the  child  of 
one  of  her  attendants  with  the  usual  formula  (Froude,  vol.  xii.).     If 
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one  Sacrament  may  bo  administered  by  the  laity,  it  is  really  di£B- 
cult  to  see  why  the  other  may  not,  and  as  to  the  question  of 
a  man's  administering  a  Sacrament  to  himself,  it  is  done  every  time 
the  priest  consecrates,  for  he  always  administers  the  bread  and  wine 
to  himself  first.  A  little  plain  speaking  on  these  questions,  in  some 
Church  of  England  pulpits,  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  The 
Ritualists  say  plainly  enough  what  they  mean  by  the  Sacraments, 
and  it  is  a  great  pity,  for  the  sake  of  a  bewildered  laity,  that  the 
liberal  clergy  do  not  speak  out  as  clearly  on  their  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Few  of  the  clergy,  except  the  Ritualists,  give  their  congrega- 
tions a  chance  of  either  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  their  views  on 
the  Sacraments,  for  it  is  quite  impossible,  from  their  ordinary  sermons, 
to  understand  what  the  clergy  mean,  or  whether  they  mean  any- 
thing. 

YII. — Infidelity  and  the  Devil. 

Mr.  Beecher  is  what  Mr.  Spurgeon  would  probably  call  "  weak  " 
on  the  devil.  He  says,  "  the  devil  is  distributive  in  our  days — 
some  of  him  is  in  governments,  some  of  him  is  in  judges,"  &c. ;  in 
other  places  he  seems  to  hold  to  one  devil,  or  prince  of  devils,  but 
evidently  believes  in  many  other  devils  or  evil  powers,  invisible  per- 
sonalities ranged  against  man.  He  observes,  no  doubt,  that  there 
are  plenty  of  devils  in  the  body  about,  and  if  there  is  any  spiritual 
world,  the  obvious  inference  is  that  there  are  plenty  more  devils  out 
of  the  body  about.  We  do  not  know  that  he  is  very  far  from  sound 
doctrine  here,  but  on  the  question  of  Infidelity  he  will  probably  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  with  orthodoxy  and  found  wanting.  "We 
shall  not  venture  to  do  more  than  give  his  definition  of  Infidelity, 
and  leave  him  to  his  worst  enemies,  observing  only  that  he  is  careful 
to  condemn  "  the  roystering  infidelity  of  vulgar  and  ignorant  men," 
and  also  "  the  cold  indifference  of  educated  materialism." 

"Unbelief,"  he  says  —  such  unbelief  as  abounds  amongst  the 
inteUigent  young  men  of  our  days — "unbelief  is  the  drifting  of 
sensitive  natures,  famished  and  hungering  and  searching  for  some- 
thing that  shall  feed  them"  (ii.  324). 

And  now  we  can  promise  our  readers  that  if  they  have  followed  Mr. 
Beecher  with  any  interest  in  his  views  and  opinions  on  "  Reltgiovs 
Tkuth,'^  they  will  find  him  quite  as  interesting  and  vigorous  in  his 
treatment  of  those  various  social  and  political  subjects  which  will 
range  themselves  in  Part  II.,  under  the  heading  of"  Secular  Truth," 
and  which  have  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  spread  his 
fame  as  an  orator  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  American  pjiblic. 

H.  R.  Haweis. 
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IT  ased  to  be  urged  &a  a  reproach  against  the  Church  of  Englatid 
that  it  was  without  law.  It  had  often  been  compared  to  a  ship 
without  a  mast  or  a,  rudder,  driven  to  and  fro  by  every  wind ;  or  to  a 
kingdom  without  a  rulerj  where  every  man  did  what  wae  right  in 
his  own  eyes.  The  diversity  of  doctrines  was  indeed  great,  and  not- 
withstanding all  Acts  of  Uniformity,  the  modes  of  worship  were 
many  and  widely  varied.  The  idea  of  a  comprehe naive  Church  had 
been  realised  till  the  existence  of  the  Church  itself  seemed  to  many 
to  be  in  danger  by  the  very  extent  of  its  comprehensiveness.  The 
cords  were  distended  till  they  were  about  to  break.  It  had  become 
evident  to  most  people  that  however  wide  the  boundaries  might  be 
made,  it  was  imperative  for  self-preservation  that  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion be  drawn  somewhere. 

This  as  a  general  principle  must  be  admitted  by  all,  even  by  those 
who  are  condemned  by  the  Judgments,  Mr.  Voysey,  for  instance, 
would  exclude  a  clergyman  who  taught  atheism ;  and  Mr.  Purchas,  we 
suppose,  would  not  extend  the  shelter  of  the  Church  to  Papal  Infalli- 
bility, the  Immaculate  Conception,  or  any  other  Roman  dogma  which 
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is  still  Ahead  of  English  Kitualisis.  In  their  own  particular  oases 
they  will  think  the  judgments  arbitrary.  Hiey  can  both  quote  men 
who  have  taught  the  same  doctrines^  or  nearly  the  samei  as  they 
teach,  and  yet  have  remained  in  the  Church  without  being  molested. 
It  does  seem  unjust  that  the  law' should  fall  upon  one,  while  another 
has  escaped.  It  does  seem  arbitrary  that  the  law  should  speak  at 
certain  times  and  be  silent  at  other  times,  or,  as  it  may  happen,  at 
some  future  time  pronounce  a  different  judgment  from  what  it  has 
pronounced  at  present.  We  may  regret  these  things,  but  they  are 
amoDg  the  conditions  of  life.  If  the  Church  had  any  different 
government  from  that  of  the  world,  we  might  look  for  a  fixed  in- 
fallible judgment,  but  existence  has  to  be  accepted  as  it  is,  with  its 
anomalies  and  imperfections. 

We  do  not  start  with  perfection.  It  is  rather  the  goal  to  be 
reached  at  the  end  of  the  ages  of  progress.  If  Mr.  Voysey  had 
remembered  this,  ho  would  not  merely  not  have  complained  of  the 
judgment  passed  on  him,  but  he  would  never  have  provoked  it. 
Pierre  Leroux,  speaking  of  the  old  religions  of  the  world,  says  that 
we  have  had  many  to  show  us  the  falsehood  of  these  old  beliefs,  but 
we  now  want  some  one  to  show  us  their  truth.  Mr.  Voysey  steps 
over  the  old  theologies  of  saints  and  prophets  like  a  giant  stepping 
over  the  mud  huts  that  are  the  dwellings  of  a  feeble  people.  With 
the  vehemence  of  a  prophet  of  destruction,  he  has  told  us  of  the 
falsehood  and  superstition  of  the  popular  beliefs.  We  should  have 
been  more  thankful  if  he  had  told  us  how  much  truth  was  in  them. 

The  charges  against  Mr.  Voysey  concerned  the  atonement,  origi- 
nal sin,  justification,  the  incarnation,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  On 
all  these  subjects  he  maintained  that  in  substance  he  agreed  with  the 
Articles  of  Religion.  But  the  popular  or  traditional  theology  may 
fairly  cl^im  kindred  witb  the  Articles.  It  is  simply  impossible  to 
deny  the  one  and  yet  hold  by  the  other.  It  haj^ns  that  on  the 
first  subject,  that  of  the  atonement,  one  of  the  Articles  says  expressly 
that  Christ  died  to  reconcile  his  Father  to  us.  Another  says  that  he 
was  the  propitiation  for  all  the  sins  of  the  world,  both  original  and 
actual.  In  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  there  is  nothing 
really  stronger  than  the  words  of  these  Articles.  Mr.  Voysey  quotes 
from  the  Homilies  to  show  that  the  "  horrible  doctrines  "  in  them, 
'  which  are  the  coimterpart  of  popular  theology,  are  not  in  agreement 
with  the  Articles.  But  as  the  Homilies  and  the  Articles  had  the 
same  men  for  the  most  part  as  their  authors,  we  should  have  reasoned ' 
that  the  one  was  the  proper  interpreter  of  the  other. 

It  is  not,  we  confess,  without  very  considerable  effi)rt  that  we 
have  been  able  to  make  out  Mr.  Voysey's  position.  So  long  as  he 
waa  denouncing  what  he  calls  the  popular  theology,  or  commonly 
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received  opinions,  we  thought  he  might  only  have  before  him  somo 
extreme  form  of  Calvinism.  AYe  can  understand  a  man  defending 
the  ArliclcH  of  Keligion,  nnd  at  the  same  time  opposing  doctrinea 
wLich  are  mere  glosaea  on  the  Articles.  But  the  denial  both  of 
reconciliation,  and  the  necessity  of  reconciliation,  is  contrary  to  all 
that  we  ever  understood  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Chnrch  of  Englitnd. 
Moreover,  we  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  deny,  as  Mr.  Voysey 
expressly  does,  the  "  Pauline  doctrines  "  of  atonement  and  reconcilia- 
tion, and  yet  not  contradict  the  Articles  of  Religion.  The  theology  of 
the  Reformation  was  essentially  Pauline,  so  that  whatever  interprets-  . 
tion  bo  put  on  St.  Paul,  the  same  is  applicable  to  the  Articles  of 
Religion.  Mr.  Voyscy'a  object,  we  imagine,  waa  simply  to  avoid 
direct  contradiction  of  the  Church's  formularies,  expecting  that  so 
long  aa  he  did  thia  he  would  have  liberty  to  preach  against  every- 
thing that  the  Church  believed. 

The  doctrine  of  the  atoncmcut  is  confessedly  a  doctrine  encompassed 
with  difficultiea.  When  wo  stand  on  the  ground  of  simple  Theism,  it 
seems  unneceasarj-.  In  the  last  century  it  became  the  final  test 
of  Deism.  A  man  like  Mr.  Voyaey,  who  believed  atonement  unneces- 
eary,  however  much  he  might  have  professed  belief  in  Christianity, 
was  regarded  aa  a  Deist.  And  the  ground  of  this  was,  that  the  atone- 
ment not  being  a  doctrine  within  the  discovery  of  reason,  was 
purely  derived  from  revelation,  and  so  a  matter  of  mere  faith.  The 
Deists,  as  they  were  called,  rejected  it  because  reason,  they  said,  waa 
againat  it.  The  ignorant  pagans  offered  sacrifices  to  appease  their 
terrible  deities,  but  the  philosophers  who  believed  in  one  God  main- 
tained that  the  only  conditions  of  forgiveness  were  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life.  The  Deists,  thereibre,  rejected  the  atonement  aa 
allied  to  paganism,  and  only  acknowledged  Christianity  so  far  aa  it 
waa  a  republication  of  the  religion  of  nature. 

The  men  of  that  day  wero  clear  rcasonera,  but  they  were  not  pro- 
found. In  the  present  time,  whether  a  man  believes  or  does  not 
believe,  what  we  shall  call  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  he 
cannot  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  reason.  It  will  be  objected  that  w© 
merely  put  it  in  a  rational  form.  Our  answer  is,  that  if  it  is  capable 
of  a  rational  form,  it  should  not  be  denounced  as  "horrible"  and 
"hideous."  We  do  not  admit  that  reason  is  altogether  on  Mr. 
Voj-sey's  side.  A  doctrine  which  has  taken  auoh  universal  hold 
on  the  religious  mind,  must  have  aome  reason  in  it.  That  it  has 
been  connected  with  fearful  superstitions  it  is  not  necessary  to 
deny.  All  that  we  contend  for  is,  that  the  abstract  idea  of  atone- 
ment is  in  conformity  with  reason.  The  highest  philosophical  con- 
ception which  we  can  have  of  Deity,  is  that  of  absolute  impersonal 
Justice.     He  is  that  Ererlasting  Order  which  opposes  all  disorder. 
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If  we  look  only  to  the  course  of  this  world,  we  cannot  deny  that  one 
man  suffers  for  the  sins  of  another.  The  Divine  law  is  broken,  and 
like  every  violated  law  in  nature,  the  consequent  suffering  falls  on 
all  who  come  within  its  reach.  With  this  conception  of  God,  we 
can  understand  the  necessity  of  what  we  call  an  atonement.  In 
Kant's  philosophy  there  was  a  place  found  for  satisfaction  because  of 
the  absolute  justice  of  Deity.  On  this  ground,  one  school  of  his 
disciples  were  strenuous  defenders  of  the  orthodox  faith. 

If  we  had  capacities  to  form  a  theology  in  conformity  with  our 
conceptions  of  the  Absolute,  many  of  our  present  difficulties  on  sub- 
jects that  refer  to  God  and  his  attributes  would  disappear.  But  the 
question  of  the  atonement  is  usually  discussed  in  that  lower  sphere 
where  we  think  of  God  as  a  Being  with  "  parts  and  passions."  The 
objections  to  the  atonement  are  all  antbropomorphic.  They  ignore 
the  transcendental  Unity  in  which  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are 
one.  They  make  God  a  person  as  if  He  were  a  man,  and  take  all 
'^ passions"  that  are  ascribed  to  Him  as  if  they  we;re  ascribed 
literally.  When  the  orthodox  say  that  we  are  children  of  wrath, 
or  that  Christ  has  delivered  us  from  wrath,  those  who  object  to  the 
atonement  think  it  awful.  But  is  there  really  anything  meant  more 
than  that  being  in  antagonism  with  everlasting  Order,  we  were  liable 
to  destruction  till  Christ  delivered  us  ?  The  "  wrath  "  is  a  mere 
figure,  which  comes  and  goes  with  our  conception  of  God  as  a  person. 

The  Pauline  theology  speaks  of  something  which  Christ  did  for 
man's  redemption.  This  is  put  in  so  many  forms  that  it  is  really 
impossible  to  take  any  of  them  literally.  The  cautious  John  Locke, 
after  a  careful  study  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  described  the  atonement 
as  a  "  transaction  "  between  God  and  our  Saviour,  beyond  our  ken  or 
guess.  We  may  dislike  the  word  "transaction."  It  is  quite  as 
objectionable  as  price,  substitute,  or  satisfaction.  But  if  we  really 
believe  that  Christ  did  something  to  deliver  men  from  evil,  we  may 
easily  find  a  guide  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  forms  in  which  it  has 
been  clothed  by  the  language  of  Pauline  or  popular  theology.  Per- 
haps the  best  form  of  expressing  the  atonement  is  that  in  John's 
Gospel,  where  Jesus  says  that  He  lays  down  his  life  for  the  sheep  ;  or, 
again,  where  He  speaks  of  his  death  as  that  of  one  dying  for  his 
friends.  The  same  is  well  expressed  by  a  modem  writer,  who  says 
that  Christ  went  among  "  the  wheels  of  the  disordered  creation." 
We  are  quite  justified  in  interpreting  the  language  of  the  apostolic 
epistles  as  different  modes  of  representing  or  illustrating  the  simple 
fact,  that  Christ  in  some  way  delivered  men.  The  writers  being  Jews, 
and  mpstly  writing  for  Jews,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should 
take  their  language  and  their  illustrations  from  the  Temple  service. 

It  would  doubtless  be  well  if  preachers  would  avoid  language 
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whicli  shocks  the  moral  sense,  even  though  it  may  seem  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Evangelists  or  Apostles.  It  was  indeed  "  horrible  " 
for  the  late  Bishop  of  Peterborough  to  describe  the  climax  of  Christ's 
sufferings  as  being  reached  when  Se  fell  into  his  Father^s  hands. 
Figures  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  sometimes  may  even  be  taken 
fpr  realities.  But  we  think,  in  entire  opposition  to  Mr.  Voysey,  that 
the  language  of  Pauline  theology  is  not  generally  pressed  to  ito 
literal  meaning.  It  is  used  more  frequently  as  the  language  of  piety. 
Speaking  personally,  we  have  no  belief  in  any  form  of  Calvinism, 
but  we  should  unwillingly  exchange  for  anything  in  Mr.  Voysey's 
sermons — 

"  Rock  of  ages  cleft  for  me, 
Let  mo  hide  myself  in  Thee." 

We  do  not  suppose  that  God  ever  literally  required  to  be  appeased, 
nor  to  have  his  wrath  turned  away  in  any  human  sense,  yet  we  have 
no  scruples  to  say  or  sing — 

'<  Not  all  the  blood  of  boasts 

On  Jewish  altars  slain, 
Could  give  the  gniilty  conscience  peace 

Or  wash  away  the  stain. 

Biit  Christ,  the  heavenly  Lamb, 

Takes  all  our  sins  away ; 
A  sacrifice  of  nobler  name 

And  richer  blood  than  they." 

Forms  of  speech  that  become  popular  do  not  convey  to  ordinary 
minds  all  that  they  do  to  those  who  press  them  to  their  last  mean- 
ing. The  verses  just  quoted  do  not  make  people  think  of  wrath  and 
revenge.  They  are  not  associated  in  the  devout  mind  with  any 
repulsive  ideas  of  "  blood."  Their  one  idea  is  the  fact  of  Divine 
forgiveness.  John  Wesley,  who  is  responsible  for  half  the  popular 
religion  of  England,  translated  and  introduced  into  his  hymn-book 
a  hynm  beginning — 

"  Jesus,  thy  blood  and  righteousness 
My  beauty  are  and  glorious  dress," 

and  yet  it  is  well  known  that  he  entirely  repudiated  the  wholo 
doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness — *J  It  can  never," 
he  said,  *^  consist  with  God's  unerring  wisdom  to  think  that  I  am 
innocent,  to  judge  that  I  am  righteous,  because  another  is  so.  He 
could  no  more  in  this  manner  confound  me  with  Christ  than  with 
David  or  Abraham."  In  the  hynm  we  have  an  idea  justifiable  in  the 
language  of  devotion,  but  which  we  must  not  convert  into  an  article 
of  rigid  theology. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Mr.  Voysey  through  the  whole  scene 
of  his  warfare  with  orthodox  modes  of  faith.  But  if  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  laid  down  are  applied  to  the  other  subjects,  it 
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will  be  found  that  the  orthodox  side  is  not  bo  destitute  of  reason  as 
he  wishes  to  make  it  appear.  Some  of  our  old  divines,  as  Jeremy 
Tbylor  and  Daniel  Whitby,  thought  to  escape  charging  original 
fiin  on  God  by  charging  it  on  nature,  as  if  God  were  not  respon- 
sible for  what  is  done  by  nature.  They  admitted  a  taint  or  infection 
of  nature  which  we  have  inherited,  but,  like  Mr.  Voysey,  they 
wished  to  deny  that  men  are  ''  by  nature  children  of  God's  wrath.'' 
This  doctrine  Mr.  Voysey  calls  "  simply  absurd,"  and  **  pure  non- 
sense." But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  fact  of  inherit^  corrup- 
tion is  in  any  way  less  absurd  than  tiie  doctrine  of  imputed  sin. 
It  is  philosophically  the  same  idea  translated  into  the  language  of 
personification.  That  there  are  people  who  really  regard  God  as  a 
man,  and  ascribe  to  Him  all  the  passions  of  men,  is  no  doubt  true, 
but  this  is  not  necessarily  inferred  from  the  use  of  words  or  ideas 
that  refer  to  God  under  the  conception  of  Him  as  man.  The  truth 
in  these  conceptions  is  to  be  acknowledged,  and  the  error  to  be  cor- 
rected, by  the  higher,  but  more  difficult,  conception  of  God  as  tran- 
scending the  limits  of  human  personality.  It  would  be  unjust  for 
any  judge  to  impute  to  one  man  the  sin  of  another,  or  to  punish  one 
man  for  the  sin  of  another.  But  in  the  Divine  proceedings  we  must 
look  at  the  whole  scheme.  The  natural  world  reveals  the  fact  that 
men  are  bom  with  inherited  infirmities,  that  the  sin  of  one  is  visited 
upon  another  ;  in  other  words,  is  imputed.  This  fact,  standing 
simply  by  itself,  is  equally  against  the  jastice  of  God  in  whatever 
form  it  is  expressed.  But  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  whole  of  the 
Divine  procedure.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  are  forms  of  the 
popular  theology  which  absolutely  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
exercise  of  Divine  justice.  Such  is  the  rigid  doctrine  of  election,  or 
the  belief  that  men  may  suffer  eternally  for  Adam's  sin ;  and  perhaps 
the  doctrine  of  never-ending  suffering,  which  would  be  an  imjust 
infliction  for  anything  that  the  worst  of  men  could  do  in  this  brief 
and  troubled  life.  Had  Mr.  Yoysey  confined  himself  to  denouncing 
doctrines  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  reason  and  our  sense  of 
justice,  he  would  have  been  unmolested  either  by  Church  Association, 
Archbishop,  or  Privy  GounciL 

On  justification  our  Articles  clearly  adopt  the  Pauline,  Angustinian, 
or  Calvinistic  form  of  expression,  that  for  Christ's  merits  ife  are 
''accounted  righteous."  In  other  words,  we  are  acquitted,  or 
reckoned  just.  The  idea  is  forensic,  and  so  far  it  is  a  fiction,  but  the 
thing  intended  is  no  fiction.  Mr.  Yoysey  fights  against  the  form  as 
if  it  were  a  reality,  which  is  simply  the  mistake  of  those  who  take 
justification  only  in  a  forensic  sense.  St.  Paul's  meaning,  as  addressed 
to  Jews  who  looked  for  salvation  by  cerenx>nies,  or  who  accounted 
ihemselves  jiist>  is  not,  apparently,  difficult  to  discover ;   and  Mr. 
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Voysey  seems  to  have  discerned  the  great  significance  of  this 
doctrine  at  the  Reformation,  as  opposed  to  the  sacramental  system  of 
the  Charch  of  Rome.  Indeed,  with  the  light  he  has  on  this  subject, 
we  wonder  what  he  can  mean  by  saying  that "  we  do  not  need  atone- 
ment or  justification." 

The  other  judgments  have  to  do  with  an  entirely  distinct  class  of 
offenders.  The  same  hands  which  introduced  into  our  formularies 
the  Reformed  theology,  made  Articles  and  rubrics  condemning  and  pro- 
testing against  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  That 
these  had  been  dealt  with  distinctly  in  express  Articles,  had  always, 
until  our  day,  been  reckoned  a  sure  barrier  against  theirVe-introduction 
into  the  Church  of  England.  But  a  party  has  arisen  that  our  fathers 
knew  not.  It  affects,  indeed,  to  find  its  genealogy  in  the  High 
Church  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  these  divines,  even 
the  most  advanced  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  Andrewes,  Laud,  Cosin, 
and  Bancroft,  were  decided  Protestants.  They  were  not  ashamed  of 
the  English  Reformation.  They  reverenced  the  names  of  Cranmer, 
Latimer,  and  Ridley.  This  party,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  in  the 
Reformation  only  apostacy,  and  in  the  Reformers  **  scoundrelism." 
It  has  been  trying,  first  by  stealth  and  now  openly,  to  establish  what 
it  calls  "  Catholicism  "  or  "  Catholic  truth  "  within  the  bosom  of 
a  Church  whose  Articles  of  Religion  are  mainly  occupied  in  repu- 
diating the  very  heresies  and  superstitions  which  this  party  calls 
"  Catholic  truth.'' 

In  addition  to  the  Articles,  changes  were  made  at  the  Reformation 
in  the  services  of  the  Church  which  were  themselves  a  constant  aikd 
public  protest  against  the  Roman  doctrines  rejected  in  the  Articles. 
To  undo  these  changes  was,  therefore,  a  great  object  for  the  party 
that  was  bringing  back  "  Catholic  truth."  The  clergy  at  St.  Alban's, 
Holbom,  had  proceeded  so  far  in  the  direction  of  the  Roman  use  as 
to  elevate  the  consecrated  elements,  to  use  incense,  to  mix  water  with 
the  communion  wine,  and  to  bum  candles  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist.  At  the  request  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  with  a 
growing  sense  <rf  their  illegality,  some  of  these  practices  were  dis- 
continued before  the  judgment  was  given  in  the  Court  of  Arches. 
The  charges,  however,  were  proved,  and  a  monition  issued  to  the 
Incumbent  that  they  be  discontinued.  The  monition  was  kept  in  the 
letter,  but  evaded  in  the  spirit.  The  candles  were  not  placed  on  the 
table,  but  on  "a  narrow  movable  Jedge  of  wood  resting  on  the 
table."  The  cup  and  the  wafer  were  elevated,  but  not  "  over  the 
head."  At  a  part  of  the  consecration  prayer  the  Incumbent  bent 
''  one  knee,"  and  in  so  doing  he  confessed  that  his  ''  knee  might 
momentarily  have  touched  the  ground."  Notwithstanding  the 
praiseworthy  ingenuity  of  thfese  devices,  he  was  condemned  by  the 
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Privy  Council,  their  lordships  assuring  him  that  "a  mere  evasive 
compliance  with  the  monition  would  not  suffice/' 

The  Purchas  case,  like  the  St.  Alban's,  does  not  directly  touch 
doctrine.  It  is  only  concerned  with  the  legality  of  practices  and 
dresses  which,  however,  are  confessed  on  both  sides  to  be  connected 
with  doctrine.  The  charges  against  Mr.  Purchas  were,  mixing  water 
with  the  wine  in  the  Communion,  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
people  while  reading  the  prayer  of  consecration,  using  wafer-bread, 
and  wearing,  or  causing  .to  be  worn,  sundry  vestments  utterly 
unknown  in  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England.  There  was  also 
a  charge  of  setting  up  holy  water  for  the  use  of  the  congregation ; 
but  this  was  not  proved.  The  really  difficult  part  in  this  case  was 
what  concerned  the  vestments.  It  is  strange  that  though  the  black 
gown  has  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial  it  is  nowhere  pre- 
scribed,* and  yet  there  is  a  rubric  which  at  first  sight  seems  to 
prescribe  vestments  which,  from  the  Reformation,  tUl  the  days  of 
Mr.  Purchas  and  his  friends,  nobody  ever  saw  in  the  Church  of 
England.  This  rubric  is  that ''  such  ornaments  of  the  Church,  and 
of  the  ministers  thereof,  at  all  times  of  their  ministrations,  shall  be 
retained  and  be  in  use,  as  were  in  this  Church  of  England,  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  VI."  The  Prayer-book  used  in  that  year  describes  these 
"  ornaments  "  as  "  a  white  albe,  plain,  with  a  vestment  and  cope,"  to 
be  worn  by  the  priest  in  the  administration  of  the  Communion  ;  and 
when  there  were  other  priests  or  deacons  to  assist,  these  were  to  wear 
'^  the  vestures  appointed  for  their  ministry,  that  is  to  say,  albes  with 
tunicles."  In  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  Prayer-book  was  revised 
(1552),  when  it  was  ordered  that  the  minister  was  to  wear  ''  neither 
albe,  vestment  nor  cope,"  but  **  a  surplice  only."  In  the  Prayer-book 
of  Elizabeth  (1559)  it  was  provided  that  *'  the  minister  at  the  time  of 
the  Communion,  and  at  all  other  times  of  his  ministration,  shall  use 
such  ornaments  in  the  Church  as  were  in  use  by  authority  of  Par- 
liament in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI."  This  Prayer-book, 
however,  contained  an  Act  of  Parliament  known  as  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Act  of  Uniformity,  which  provided  that  these  ornaments  were  to  be 
retained  ''  until  other  order  shall  be  therein  taken  by  the  authority 
of  the  Queen's  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  Her  Commissioners." 
During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  a  simple  matter  of  history,  all 
these  vestments  disappeared,  while  her  '^  advertisements "  require 
that  in  all  prayers,  rites  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  Com- 
mimion,  the  minister  shall  ''  wear  a  comely  surplice  with  sleeves." 
At  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  the  Puritans  objected  to  the 
surplice  only,  which  is  an  argument  that  no  other  vestment   was 

*  This  is  eridently  becanBe  it  existed  before  any  of  the  present  prescriptions. 
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in  oise,  except,  of  course,  the  gown  to  which  they  did  not  object. 
The  Prayer-book  was  revised  in  1604,  and  the  ornaments-rubric 
retained :  but  the  canons  published  at  the  same  time  provided  that, 
in  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches,  the  principal  minister  should 
wear  "a  decent  cope  "  in  the  administration  of  the  Commimion ;  but 
in  other  churches,  on  all  occasions,  whether  sacrament  or  prayers, 
the  minister  was  to  wear  "  a  decent  and  comely  surplice  with 
sleeves/'  At  the  Savoy  Conference  (1662)  the  Puritans  objected  to 
the  ornaments-rubric  as  it  stood  in  the  old  Prayer-books  of  Elizabeth 
and  James.  The  rubric  was  then  inserted  as  we  now  have  it,  which 
follows  for  the  most  part  the  words  of  Elizabeth's  Act  of  Uniformity. 
In  this  rubric  the  ornaments  of  the  ministers,  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  not  confined  to  the  Gonmiunion,  but  are  to  be  used  '^  at  all  times 
of  their  ministration."  They  are  to  be  "retained,"  which  the 
judges  say  could  not  refer  to  some  ornaments  to  be  restored,  but 
must  have  referred  to  those  that  had  never  been  out  of  use.  These 
were  the  cope  and  the  surplice.  The  judges,  therefore,  decided  that 
these  are  the  only  legal  vestments  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  The 
time  of  preaching  is,  of  course,  excepted.  In  no  case  is  preaching 
ever  included  as  a  ministration.  The  dress  in  the  pulpit  was  a 
point  on  which  discussion  was  never  raised.  The  original  question 
was  concerning  the  vestments  in  the  Communion,  and  the  decision 
was  that  only  the  surplice  is  to  be  worn.  The  usual  form  of  ex- 
pression is — in  the  prayers,  Commimion,  and  **  rites,"  which  are  the 
measure  of  what  is  meant  by  "  ministration." 

The  interpretation  of  the  rubric  which  the  judges  have  made  is 
really  the  only  one  that,  by  a  fair  investigation  of  the  whole  case, 
they  could  have  made.  They  confessed  that  their  task  was  difficult, 
and  though  we  approve  of  their  judgment,  we  think  there  is  still 
something  about  this  rubric  which  is  imexplained.  We  all  know 
why  Elizabeth  wished  the  restoration  of  the  ornaments  that  had  been 
laid  aside  in  the  time  of  Edward,  and  we  also  know  why  her  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  were  strongly  opposed  to  them.  By  the  time  of 
James,  as  we  have  seen,  they  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  though  the 
rubric  was  retained,  the  canon  specially  regulating  the  dresses  of  the 
clergy  gave  it  a  definite  meaning.  Moreover,  the  changes  made  in 
the  Prayer-book  at  this  time  were  not  properly  changes.  Those  who 
made  them  expressly  called  them  "explanations."  But  after  the 
Puritans  in  1662  had  called  attention  to  tHe  danger  of  the  rubric, 
and  after  the  commissioners  had  been  at  the  trouble  to  recast  it,  it  is 
strange  that  any  reference  should  have  been  made  to  any  ornaments 
of  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  revi- 
sionists of  1662  had  forgotten  all  that  the  rubric  originally  meant. 
They  evidently  supposed  that  the  Puritans  were  aiming  only  at  the 
surplice,  and  so  determined  that  the  rubric  should  "  continue  as  it 
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wa»"    And  ret  ther  did  not  sofler  it  to  continae  as  it  vms,  Imt  in 

mm  ' 

tbat  fffiirit  of  pasunon,  prejudice,  and  love  of  oppodrion  vhich^alas ! 
tr>o  cl<:drlT  chsLractcrized  other  changes  of  this  date,  the  mbrie  was 
ma/le,  if  pofisiblo,  more  objectionable  to  the  Puritans  than  it  was 
before.  This  seems  to  be  the  whole  secret  of  the  historr  of  this 
rubric.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  lerisionists  who 
recast  it  ever  contemplated  the  restoration  of  the  pre-Beformation 
vestments, 

3[r.  Purchas's  ot&er  offences  had  not  even  the  plea  of  an  ambignons 
rabric.  Two  indeed  were  dismissed  for  want  of  evidence.  He 
carried  a  biretta  in  his  hand,  bat  it  was  not  shown  that  he  had  pat 
the  fools'  cap  on  his  head.  There  was  "  holy  water  "  in  the  Church  for 
the  use  of  the  "  faithful ;"  but  it  was  not  proved  that  it  had  received 
consecration  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Purchas.  The  judge  in  the  Court 
of  Arches  had  decided  that  Mr.  Purchas  could  not  lawfully  mix 
water  with  the  Communion  wine  at  the  time  of  the  service,  but  that 
he  might  do  it  by  stealth  in  the  vestry,  or  in  his  own  house.  The 
judges  in  the  Privy  Council,  however,  decided  that  he  must  give 
the  communicants  undiluted  wine.  They  also  pointed  out  to  him 
that  the  rubric  is  very  plain  against  wafer  bread.  It  says  that  ''  the 
bread  shall  be  such  as  is  usual  to  be  eaten."  On  the  last  and  all- 
important  question  of  how  the  "  priest "  should  stand  when  he  per- 
forms the  awful  act  of  consecration  the  judges  had  again  to  exercise 
their  capacity  for  historical  inquiry.  Before  the  days  of  Ritualism, 
it  was  always  supposed  that  the  north  meant  the  north,  and  so  the 
minister  stood  as  directed  in  the  rubric,  at  the  north  side  of  the 
Communion- tabic.  But  Mr.  Purchas  and  his  friends  were  capable  of 
a  new  idea.  They  said  that  a  Communion-table  had  not  four  sides, 
but  two  sides  and  two  ends,  and  as  the  table  stood  with  one  end 
towards  the  north  and  another  towards  the  south,  there  was  con- 
sequently no  north  side.  And  so  they  determined  that  the  "  priest " 
was  to  stand  on  the  northern  part  of  the  west  side  with  his  back  to 
tho  people.  But  the  rubric  says  that  he  is  to  break  the  bread 
**  before  the  people,"  which  does  not  seem  possible  if  the  people  are 
to  bo  behind  him,  and  his  back  turned  upon  them.  The  rubric 
involves  the  dilemma  that  either  the  north  side  must  mean  the  north 
end,  or  '*  before  the  people  "  must  mean  with  the  priest's  back  to 
tho  people.  But  this  was  not  the  fault  of  the  rubric-maker.  The 
whole  difficulty  is  cleared  up  by  history.  At  the  Reformation,  when 
tho  old  stone  altars  were  removed  to  signify  the  abolition  of  the 
sacrifice  of  tho  mass,  tables  made  of  wood  were  put  in  their  places. 
Those  wore  to  stand  "  in  the  body  of  the  Church  or  chancel."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  time  of  the  Communion  they  commonly  stood 
with  tho  two  ends  east  and  west  and  the  two  sides  north  and  soutL 
There  was  then  a  proper  north  side,  where  the  minister  standing 
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could  break  the  bread  '^  before  the  people."  But  when  Laud  wished 
,  to, re-conyert  the  ministers  into  ''priests"  and  the  wooden  tables 
into  altars,  he  ordered  the  tables  to  stand  ''  altar- wise/'  as  they  now 
stand,  with  the  sides  east  and  west  and  the  ends  north  and  south. 
He  was  resisted  by  Bishop  Williams  and  many  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  his  day ;  but  the  tables  are  now  nearly  all  turned  as  he 
wished  them,  and  hence  the  impossibility  of  properly  keeping  a 
rubric  which  did  not  contemplate  the  tables  standing  as  they  now 
stand.  The  judges,  after  making  themselves  acquainted  with  this, 
had  no  altematiTO  but  to.  determine  that  the  only  way  to  keep  the 
rubric  was  to  stand  at  the  north  end  of  the  table. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Bennet  is  at  present  before  the  Privy  Council. 
The  Dean  of  Arches  has  already  acquitted  him,  but  only  on  the 
ground  of  a  retractation  in  the  way  of  correcting  the  words  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  pamphlet.  At  the  Reformation  special 
care  was  taken  to  exclude  from  our  formularies  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  Words  more  express  than  the  Articles  contain 
could  not  be  devised,  and  facts  more  certain  do  not  exist  than 
that  our  Reformers  died  at  the  stake  rather  than  believe  this 
doctrine.  It  is  true  that  it  can  be  modified.  Because  of  our  ignor- 
ance of  what  substance  is,  there  may  be  a  question  as  to  what  is 
changed.  If  the  substratum  of  matter,  as  some  metaphysicians 
have  supposed,  be  merely  spirit,  then  the  presence  of  Christ's  body 
may  be  only  the  presence  of  a  spirit.  This  explanation  may  be  found 
in  some  Roman  Catholic  writers  ;  but  it  is  not  that  of  Trent.  It  was 
not  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theologians  in  the  time  of  Mary ; 
it  was  not  even  that  of  our  Reformers.  This  ^uncertainty  of  what 
substance  is  did  not  occur  to  them,  certainly  not  as  an  explanation  of 
transubstantiation.  Mr.  Bennet  did  not  scruple  to  write  that  we 
have  the  ''visible  presence  of  our  Lord  upon  the  altars  of  our 
churches."  The  Dean  of  Arches  said  he  "read  these  words  with 
much  surprise  and  sorrow."  He  said  also,  as  he  well  might,  that 
Mr.  Bennet's  language  was  "  lamentably  loose  and  inaccurate  ;"  but 
as  the  words  were  withdrawn,  he  gave  Mr.  Bennet  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt  that  they  may  have  meant  more  than  he  intended. 

The  acquittal  was,  however,  expressly  grounded  on  the  conclusion 
that  our  formularies  teach  an  "  objective,  actual,  and  real  presence," 
external  to  the  commimicant.  This  judgment  the  judges  in  the 
Privy  Council  cannot  fail  to  reverse  if  they  go  into  the  subject  as 
thoroughly  as  they  have  done  in  the  Purchas  case.  The  Dean  of 
Arches  went  through  a  multitude  of  arguments  and  materials  as  the 
ground  of  his  judgment,  but  they  were  all  borrowed  at  second-hand 
from  Pusey,  Hook,  and  some  other  writers  of  the  same  school,  whose 
authority  is  the  authority  of  moonshine.  There  are  some  theories 
which  have  come  to  be  generally  received  in  the  Church  of  England 
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just  because  of  the  persistency  with  which  they  have  been  repeated 
by  interested  parties.  One  of  these  is  the  belief  on  which  the  Dean 
of  Arches  seemed  chiefly  to  rest,  that  Ridley  believed  in  the  real, 
that  ia  the  "  objective,"  presence,  and  succeeded  in  instilling  his 
view  into  Cranmer.  There  is  no  authority  whatever  for  the  supposi- 
tion that  Ridley  believed  in  any  "  objective  "  presence,  and  there  is 
even  less  for  the  theory  that  he  in  any  way  caused  Cranmer  to  change 
his  views.  Cranmer  and  Ridley  both  persisted  in  using  the  rhetoric 
of  the  Fathers  concerning  Christ's  presence  in  the  sacrament.  But 
they  both  added  that  they  meant  only  a  sacramental  presence,  and 
this  they  distinctly  explained  as  a  mere  figure,  meaning  that  the 
bread  was  called  Christ's  body  because  it  represented  Christ's  body. 
The  exanyners  at  Oxford  took  the  extravagant  language  of  the 
Fathers  literally,  and  when  they  found  that  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
Latimer  did  not  also  take  it  literally,  they  condemned  them  as 
heretics.  Ridley  on  his  trial,  made  efforts  to  reconcile  his  views 
with  the  language  of  the  Fathers,  but  the  explanations  were  so 
violent  that  all  the  Catholics  hissed  him.* 

The  Dean  of  Arches  was  misled  by  another  theory,  which  is  a 
pure  invention  of  sonfe  of  Mr.  Bennet's  friends.  This  is  that  our 
formularies  were  so  framed  as  to  "  exclude  the  Zwinglian  idea  of  a 
bare  commemoration."  The  truth  is,  that  Zwingle  never  did  teach 
any  such  doctrine  of  bare  commemoration  as  is  generally  ascribed  to 
him.  Moreover,  whatever  Zwingle's  doctrine  was,  our  Reformers 
embraced  it  in  express  words.  Nor  is  it  a  difficult  question  to  know 
what  Zwingle's  doctrine  was  in  its  main  idea.  Cranmer  said  that 
Zwingle  did  not  differ  from  (Ecolampadius,  that  (Ecolampadius  did 
not  differ  from  Bucer,  and  that  he  himself  did  not  differ  from  any  of 
them.  They  all  taught  a  real  presence,  but  only  to  the  worthy 
recipient.  Christ  was  present  to  the  faith  of  the  believer.  Hooker 
and  Waterland,  two  of  the  best  authorities  on  such  a  subject,  both 
declare  expressly  that  this  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the  formularies  of 
the  Church  of  England.  A  real  presence  in  this  sense  has  always 
been  admitted,  and  any  extravagant  or  rhetorical  language  that  may 
have  been  retained  in  our  formularies,  has  been  retained  with  the 
understanding  that  it  is  to  be  interpreted  only  in  this  sense.  The 
"  real  presence  "  of  the  Church  of  England  is  the  presence  which 
eveiy  Christian  recognises  in  every  act  either  of  true  faith  or  true 
worship. 

For  all  these  judgments  the  Church  of  England  has  cause  for 

*  A  remarkable  case  is  the  strange  language  of  Augustine  on  Psalm  xxxiv.  (Vol. 
xxxiii.),  ^'hich  is  supposed  to  refer  to  David  at  Gath ;  an  old  version  of  1  Sam.  xxi.  13, 
read,  "  He  carried  himself  in  his  own  hands."  This  was  not  true,  Augustine  says,  of 
David,  but  it  was  true  of  Christ,  for  when  He  instituted  the  sacrament  '*  He  carried  his 
body  in  his  own  hands."  Ridley  explained  Augustine  as  meaning  the  sacramental 
body,  80  that  in  a  tente  Chriit  earned  his  body  in  his  own  handa. 
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deyout  thankfulness.  It  is  now  proved  that  there  is  a  diflference 
between  license  and  lawlessness.  The  law  of*  progress  is  not 
impeded,  but  it  has  been  made  to  appedr  that  there  are  conditions 
which  must  be  obeyed.  We  have  not  to  deal  with  mere  abstract 
questions,  but  also  with  circumstances  which  we  inherited  and  did 
not  make.  It  is  not  allowed  us  to  break  away  by  a  violent  effort 
from  the  past.  There  may  be  occasionally  prophetic  teachers  with 
mew  truth,  or  with  what  they  suppose  to  be  new  truth,  severed  by  a 
wide  interval  from  all  that  we  have  hitherto  believed.  But  the 
course  of  the  world  is  that  these  teachers  be  martyrs  for  what  they 
have  to  teach.  In  Mr.  Voysey's  case  the  judges  wisely  decided  that 
though  great  license  might  be  granted  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Articles,  yet  an  entire  departure  from  them  could  not  be  allowed. 
Those  who  see  further  than  their  contemporaries,  or  who  think  they 
see  further,  have  their  choice  either  to  break  with  the  Church 
collective,  or  to  wait  till  the  Kght  is  more  generally  diffused.  There 
are  periods  in  the  history  of  progress  when  violent  conflicts  are 
inevitable.  There  may  be  circumstances  that  bring  about  a  separa- 
tion, as  when  the  old  prophets  were  stoned,  or  when  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  were  thrust  out  of  the  synagogues.  But  there  are  other  times 
when  those  who  see  beyond  the  present  can  quietly  wait  without 
pouring  contempt  and  scorn  on  the  beliefs  of  those  who  do  not  ^et 
see  as  they  do.  "  If,"  Mr.  Brooke  says,  "  one  believes  in  the  pro- 
gress of  revelation,  one  must  also  hold  that  truth  must  be  continually 
reclothing  itself."     He  that  has  such  a  belief — 

^'  Places  his  useless  form  upon  the]  shelf,  as  he  binds  and  lays  by  a  bodk 
which  he  has  loved  and  drained  dry,  for  it  forms  part  of  the  history  of  his 
own  growth,  and  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  world's  religious  growth.  I 
cannot  endure  the  abuse  which  is  lavished  by  some  on  bygone  religious 
systems,  nor  the  virulence  with  which  some  turn  upon  their  early  beliefs ; 
it  is  the  feeling  of  the  mob  and  not  of  cultivated  men." 

There  is  a  reverence  due  to  old  beliefs,  and  to  those  who  still  retain 
them.  This  is  a  reverence  which  has  been  yielded  by  all  really  wise 
reformers,  except  when  their  reforms  have  been  like  the  "  crackling 
of  thorns  beneath  the  pot."  They  have  remembered  the  advice  of 
Leasing : — "  Thou  abler  spirit  who  art  fretting  and  restless  over  the 
last  page  of  the  primer,  beware!  Beware  of  letting  thy  weaker 
fellow-scholar  mark  what  thou  perceivest  afar  off,  or  what  thou  art 
beginning  to  see  !  " 

'  The  result  of  these  judgments  is  to  determine  what  are  the  legal 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church.  It  is  well  to  know  this,  a^  a 
point  from  which  to  start.  It  does  not  follow  that  these  doctrines 
are  true,  or  that  the  ritual  may  not  be  changed.  But  it  is  something 
to  know  our  true  position.  That  we  have  all  departed  from  the 
theology  of  the  Articles  of  Beligion,  should  not  be  concealed.  Nor  is 
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it  necessary,  for  tlus  is  done  by  express  permission  of  the  law.  But 
this  should  not  lead  us  to  ignore  the  truth  concerning  the  Articles 
themselyes.  We  are  not  bound  to  take  them  as  they  were  meant  by 
those  who  wrote  them,  but  we  are  bound  to  know  honestly  what  was 
their  first  original  and  natural  meaning.  To  make  them  mean 
what  they  were  never  intended  to  mean  is  a  greater  sin  than  the  sin 
of  heresy  itself.  When  we  have  seen  fairly  what  is  their  proper 
meaning,  we  can  determine  for  ourselyes  how  far  we  have  departed 
from  them,  and  how  far  we  are  justified  in  using  the  license  which  is 
allowed  by  the  law  of  subscription.  When  a  clergyman  ceases  to 
believe  them  as  thoroughly  as  Mr.  Yoysey  appears  to  have  doae,  and 
feels  like  him  called  in  the  spirit  of  a  prophet  to  denounce  the  theology 
which  they  teach,  it  Jus  time  for  the  law  to  speak. 

We  admit,  and  the  judges  seemed  to  admit,  that  the  line  cannot 
be  drawn  with  absolute  justice.  With  the  persons  concerned,  it  is  a 
matter  of  conscience  ;  with  the  Church  it  is  a  matter  of  duty  for  self- 
preservation  ;  and  with  the  judges  it  is  a  matter  of  determining  what 
the  doctrine  or  ritual  of  the  Church  is,  and  how  far  the  law  can  give 
license.  Mr.  Yoysey  was  condemned  because  he  rejected  the  autho- 
rity of  books  in  the  Bible,  and  denied  doctrines,  not  on  ''  critical 
grounds,"  but  according  to  his  own  ''  private  taste  and  judgment.*' 
But  the  same  thing  might  be  said  in  some  sense  of  every  heretic, 
whatever  his  learning  or  his  discernment.  What  are  critical 
grounds  to  one  are  not  critical  grounds  to  another.  The  judges 
here  plainly  recognised  a  kind  of  consciousness  in  the  community 
of  the  Church,  as  represented  by  the  learning  of  the  general  body 
of  the  clergy.  This  is  a  vague  rule,  but  sufficient  for  general  use. 
When  Mr.  Yoysey  was  citing  passages  from  other  heretics  of  the 
Cliurch,  Sir  B.  Phillimore  rightly  said  that  all  these  men  should 
be  prosecuted  too.  Their  heresies  did  not  help  Mr.  Yoysey,  who 
was  on  his  trial.  They  had  never  been  prosecuted,  and  if  they 
had  been,  the  law  might  have  condemned  them.  It  might, 
however,  also  have  embraced  them  without  being  capable  of  extend- 
ing comprehension  to  Mr.  Yoysey.  The  result  of  the  judgments 
as  to  doctrine  plainly  is,  that  the  teaching  of  the  formularies 
is  to  be  the  basis,  that  a  wide  margin  will  be  left  for  freedom,  and 
that  the  limits  of  this  freedom  will  be  fixed  by  a  kind  of  common 
spirit  of  the  Church. 

In  regard  to  ritual,  the  law  allows  considerably  less  latitude  than 
in  respect  of  doctrine.  The  same  judgment  which  has  come  on 
Mr.  Purchas  may  come  on  every  other  offender  who  has  sinned  after 
the  similitude  of  his  transgreesion.  While  unprosecuted,  a  clergy- 
man may  exercise  liberty  in  ritual,  and  depart  from  the  law  of  the 
Church,  but  if  he  provokes  prosecution,  his  condonnation  is  sore.*  It 

*  The  Bithtp  of  Ely  h— lowptly  girvn  n  imlaaoo  of  foitoaisuce  wliiohi  tiumgli, 
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may  seem  unfair  to  the  High  Church  party  that  they  arc  not  to  have 
the  liberty  in  ritual  which  is  given  to  the  other  parties  in  doctrine. 
It  is  now  understood  by  all  that  ritual  represents  doctrine,  that  the 
vestments  and  posture  bespeak  a  certain  belief.  The  prohibition  of 
them  is,  therefore,  a  denial  that  their  doctrine  is  that  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  inequality  of  freedom  is  not,  however,  so  great  as 
it  appears  at  first  sight.  High  Churchmen  are  still  at  liberty  by  the 
license  of  law  to  hold  their  views  of  the  Eucharist.  They  are  only 
forbidden  to  be  too  obtrusive,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  parishes,  or  by 
extravagance  to  provoke  a  prosecution.  It  is  not  to  be  regretted 
that  this  judgment  sweeps  far  beyond  mere  ritualism.  It  justly 
embraces  the  whole  High  Church  party  whose  innovations  in  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England  are  distinctly  traceable  in  history. 
It  has  been  a  custom  with  this  party  from  its  earliest  beginnings^ 
which  were  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  to  maintain 
that  it  represented  the  true  Church  of  England.  Its  first  movement 
was  to  deny  the  Calvinism  of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  and  to  invent  a 
theory  unknown  to  the  Reformers,  that  they  were  articles  of  peace 
intended  to  comprehend  both  parties.  It  then,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  put  the  communion-tables  out  of  their  place,  and  on  this 
followed,  for  the  most  part  in  our  own  day,  the  position  of  the  clergy- 
man out  of  his  place  also.  But  the  law  has  met  the  transgressor^ 
and  determined  that  the  High  Church  party,  with  its  doctrines  and 
customs,  has  never  been  more  than  a  party  tolerated  in  the  Church. 

"We  have  to  be  thankful  for  these  judgments,  because  they  deter- 
mine that  we  shall  not  go  back  to  the  theology  of  Rome,  which  has 
been  already  rejected,  and  because  they  leave  room  for  progress 
under  normal  conditions.     A  relaxed  subscription  to  the  Articles, 

on  the  whole,  both  generous  and  prudent,  is  yet  not  what  we  should  have  recommended. 
The  Vicar  of  St.  Ives  had  introduced  some  novelties,  and  persisted  in  some  of  the 
practices  condemned  in  the  recent  jud^ents.  The  parish  churchwarden,  Mr.  Read 
Adams,  presented  the  vicar  at  the  bishop's  visitation,  and  afterwards  called  upon  the 
bishop  to  take  action  in  the  case.  His  lordship  declined.  The  churchwarden  again 
wrote  to  the  bishop,  enclosing  the  follo^'ing  quotation  from  a  letter  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury :  '^  Can  a  bishop^s  authority  stand  stiU  while  the  affections  of  the  x>eople 
are  being  alienated  by  practices  intended  to  undo  aU  the  benefits  which  the  Reformation 
has  confearred  upon  this  country.  If  the  bishop  is  callod  upon  by  a  proper  authority,  it 
is  evident  that  he  must  act,  and  it  may  bo  that  ho  may  find  it  necessary  to  act  of  his 
own  accord.  In  judging  what  is  lawful  in  the  Church,  he  must  remember  that  ho  is  a 
bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  and  not  that  of  Rome."  The  Bishop  of  £ly  answered 
that  he  had  resolved  not  to  prosecute  any  of  his  clergy  for  small  deflections  from  the 
rubric,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  same  course  would  be  adopted  by  the  archbishop.  It 
cannot  feiirly  be  expected  that  the  bishops  should  be  involved  in  the  expense  of  a  legal 
prosecution,  yet  it  is  due  to  tiie  people  that  they  admonish  offending  vicars,  and  warn 
them  of  their  dangw  in  departing  from  the  laws  of  the  Church.  If  the  last  vestige  of 
a  bishop's  authority  is  not  entirely  gone,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  compel  his  clergy  to  a 
strict  observance  of  the  rubrics,  when  any  parishioners,  much  more  a  parish  church- 
warden, complains  of  their  violation.  This  could  be  no  hardship  to  the  High  Churchmen 
if  the  same  conformity  were  exacted  from  every  dergyman  of  whatever  party  when 
noveLtiea  iran  intioduced  into  the  service  that  alienated  or  divided  the  parishioners.  • 
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but  still  a  subscription,  combines  a  basis  with  freedom.  Doubtless 
were  the  Articles  to  be  written  again,  they  would  take  another  shape ; 
but  this  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  The  alternatives  are  either  to 
subscribe  them  or  to  set  them  aside.  The  latter,  in  some  respects, 
would  be  the  better  if  it  were  really  practicable ;  but  thia  is 
doubtful.  To  subscribe  them  is  not  so  great  a  hardship  as  to  some 
men  it  appears.  They  embody  substantially  the  doctrine  which 
we  still  believe ;  but  under  forms  which  the  enlightened  Christian 
consciousness  has  outgrown.  It  has  often  been  proposed  to  reduce 
subscription  simply  to  the  canonical  Scriptures ;  but  here  we 
encounter  the  same  difficulties.  The  senses  in  which  the  Scriptures 
are  believed  are  as  varied  as  the  senses  put  on  the  Articles  of 
Religion.  The  canon  itself  has  to  be  settled,  besides  the  genuineness, 
authenticity,  authority,  and  inspiration  of  the  different  books.  It  is 
indeed  an  anomaly  to  subscribe  to  doctrines  as  if  they  were  settled, 
and  yet  claim  the  freedom  to  regard  them  as  open  questions ;  but  it 
is  an  anomaly  from  which  at  present  there  is  no  escape. 

Last  of  all,  but  not  least,  we  have  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the 
judgments  that  they  furnish  a  basis  for  the  union  and  comprehension 
of  all  Christians  within  fixed  yet  wide  boundaries.  The  judgments 
in  the  cases  of  the  Ritualists  declare  distinctly  with  legal  and 
historical  evidence  that  sacerdotalism  is  simply  tolerated  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but  that  its  vagaries  and  eccentricities  are  not 
to  be  endured.  It  is  a  great  matter  to  have  it  distinctly  proclaimed 
that  the  pretensions  of  a  priesthood  have  no  true  home  in  the  Church 
of  England.  We  have  borne  with  them  hitherto  because  we  knew 
that  they  had  no  real  foundation,  and  were  sometimes  to  be  over- 
looked because  of  the  sincerity  of  those  who  held  them.  Their  only 
alarming  feature  was  their  claim  to  be  essentially  of  the  Church  of 
England;  but  this  is  now  removed.  The  sacerdotal  principle  is 
incompatible  with  progress.  It  represents  a  view  of  revelation 
different  from  that  which  we  must  now  embrace,  and  in  which  rests 
our  only  hope  of  an  enlightened  conception  of  Christianity,  and  a 
proper  understanding  between  differing  communities  of  Christian 
men.  Sacerdotalism  must  ever  be  in  sharp  opposition  to  all  which 
differs  from  it.  In  accordance  with  this,  it  now  claims  independence 
of  the  State,  and  refuses  obedience  to  the  law.  It  wishes  to  be  a  law 
to  itself,  on  the  ground  of  its  supposed  Divine  appointment  to  be  the 
channel  of  truth  to  the  world.  This  claim  is  consistently  made  only 
by  the  Roman  Catholic,  who  holds  with  it  belief  in  an  infallible 
Church.  But  the  Church  of  England  as  interpreted  by  the  law  of 
England  is  found  to  rest  on  another  basis.  It  acknowledges  no 
priesthood  and  no  infallibility ;  but  submits  to  the  same  law  of 
progress  which  rules  alike  the  Church  and  the  world. 

John  Hunt. 


THE  POUETH  GOSPEL. 


TfTHEN  the  Goepel  of  St.  John  was  first  given  to  the  world,  it 
'  '  appeared  as  a  email  eeparate  publication.  Any  reader  who 
might  glance  over  its  pages  would  see  at  once  that  it  was  a  religious 
work  respecting  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  some  new  revelation  was 
attributed ;  and  tliat  the  writer's  aim  was  to  communicate  a  know- 
ledge of  facts  and  doctrines,  which  he  regarded  as  both  certain  and 
important.  If  the  reader  was  acquainted  with  the  other  Gxiepels,  a 
cursory  perusal  of  this  one  would  show  remarkable  agreements  and 
differences.  Like  them,  it  ia  chiefly  occupied  with  the  last  days  of 
oar  Lord's  history  ;  but  the  preceding  portion  is  very  unlike.  Ziosa 
than  the  others  has  it  the  character  of  a  complete  biography ;  nor 
does  it  profess  to  be  an  account  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus.  The 
plan  is  simple,  but  pecaliar.  Alter  an  inbx>duction  which  connects 
the  new  revelation  with  the  old,  and  a  statement  of  the  first  testi- 
monies to  Jesus,  as  the  McBsiah,  the  Son  of  God,  the  writer  gives 
his  own  account  of  what  he  deacribeB  as  a  Divine  manifestation.*  A 
series  of  events  are  related,  some  miraculous  and  some  not,  but  all 
symbolical  as  well  as  real ;  and  with  these  a  series  of  conversations 
and  discourses,  addressed  to  inquirers  or  to  opponents.  The  wedding 
at  Cana,  and  the  purification  of  the  Temple,  are  the  first  of  these 
events,  and  they  are  followed  by  the  conversations  with  the  Jewish 
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teacher  and  the  Samaritan  woman,  both  referring  to  the  new  life 
which  comes  from  the  knowledge  of  God.  In  the  early  chapters  the 
fayourable  acceptance  of  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  in  Jerusalem, 
Judsea,  and  Samaria,  is  recorded ;  but  the  hostility  of  the  mlers  is 
noticed  in  connection  with  his  first  public  act,  and  this,  ere  long,  led 
to  his  departure  for  Galilee*  From  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  chapters 
the  opposition  of  the  rulers  is  more  fully  related  in  connection  with 
four  Jewish  festivals.  At  one  of  these  he  stayed  in  Galilee  because 
the  Judaoans  sought  to  kill  Him,  and  on  the  three  other  occasions 
when  He  appeared  in  Jerusalem  and  taught,  He  was  driven  away 
by  the  violence  of  his  enemies.  From  the  eleventh  chapter  to  the 
seventeenth,  events  and  discourses  are  related  which  continue  the 
account  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  and  conduct  to  the  close. 
The  raising  of  Lazarus  is  recorded,  with  the  lessons  then  repeated 
respecting  the  eternal  life,  seen  in  Jesus  and  received  from  Him ;  and 
the  determination  of  the  rulers  no  longer  to  defer  the  execution  of 
the  hostile  designs  which  they  had  cherished  from  the  beginning. 
The  supper  at  Bethany,  and  the  entry  to  the  Holy  City,  are  two 
events,  followed  by  the  last  public  discourses  of  our  Lord,  declaring 
that  his  death  would  be  for  the  life  of  the  world.  After  this  the 
writer  gives  his  own  r^ections,  accounting  for  the  rejection  of  Jesus, 
notwithstanding  his  wonderful  works ;  and  adding  a  summary  of  the 
words  of  Jesus  respecting  his  relation  to  the  Father.f  Two  other 
symbolical  actions,  the  washing  the  Apostles'  feet,  and  the  Last 
Supper,  precede  the  full  account  of  the  last  conversations  of  Jesus. 
After  this  there  is  the  narrative  of  his  apprehension,  trial,  death,  and 
resurrection,  as  in  the  other  Gospels.  Though  the  references  to 
times  and  places  are  peculiarly  distinct,  the  work  has  not  at  all  the 
character  of  a  consecutive  history.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  writer  shows  how  words  and  works,  which 
afforded  progressively  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  accepted 
by  some  as  a  message  from  heaven,  and  rejected  by  others  with 
increasing  enmity.  What  the  manifestation  of  Christ  was  in  its 
chief  characteristics,  how  it  was  received  and  resisted,  and  how  it 
triumphed,  are  here  seen  in  a  selection  of  events  and  discourses. 
The  statements  of  the  introduction  respecting  the  previous  revelations 
of  God  are  shown  to  be  true  of  the  revelation  now  given  in  Jesus 
Christ.  "  The  light  shines  in  the  darkness."  "  He  came  to  his  own 
people,  and  they  accepted  Him  not."  "  But  such  as  received  Him," 
of  every  race,  they  became  "  children  of  God." 

Who  wrote  these  things  P  is  an  inquiry,  certainly  important, 
though  not  indispensable.  In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question,  it 
is  natural  and  proper  to  begin  with  what  is  near  and  certain,  not  with 
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what  is  distant  and  doubtfuL  We  have  the  book  before  us.  Does 
the  writer  show  anything  of  himself?  What  is  there  in  his  work  to 
confirm  or  contradict  such  indications  of  authorship  P  And,  lastly, 
what  may  we  learn  from  ancient  testimony  respecting  its  author? 

What  does  the  writer  show  of  himself? 

1.  It  is  manifest  that,  whatever  his  name  and  station,  and  when- 
ever  he  wrote,  the  writer  was  a  Christian,  possessing  the  faith  in 
Jesus  which  he  sought  to  promote.  It  is  equally  eyident  that  the 
features  of  our  Lord's  character  to  which  he  gives  most  prominence 
are  truthfulness  and  love.  These,  as  springing  {rom  faith  in  God,  and 
as  exercised  for  the  good  of  men,  are  the  chief  points  illustrated  by 
the  narratives,  and  inculcated  by  the  discourses.  All  that  is  said 
and  done  is  described  as  testimony  to  the  truth.  God  is  to  be 
honoured  by  the  truth;  men  are  to  be  benefited  by  the  truth; 
opposition  must  be  expected  on  account  of  the  truth ;  but  for  the 
truth  one  should  wish  to  live,  and  for  the  truih  one  should  be  willing 
to. die.  The  writer  states  these  things  of  the  Master,  and  with 
evident  sympathy,  showing  the  same  spirit.  The  character,  then,  of 
the  writer,  as  shown  in  his  work,  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  confidence 
in  his  truthfulness.  As  we  become  acquainted  with  him,  we  feel 
that  he  could  not  be  false  on  any  subject,  still  less  could  he  give  false 
testimony  respecting  One  whom  he  supremely  loved  and  honoured. 
The  awe  which,  on  several  occasions  noticed  by  him,  prevented  the 
Apostles  from  questioning  the  Lord,  the  writer  felt ;  and  he  could 
never  think  of  adorning  with  human  fictions  what  he  revered  as  a 
Divine  reality.  It  may  be  said  that  good  men  have  not  been  always 
truthful,  and  that  pious  frauds  have  not  been  uncommon.  This  we 
must  allow,  but  still  maintain  that  there  is  nothing  to  shake  our  con- 
fidence  in  the  writer  of  this  Gospel.  Christiana  have  been  false, 
when  forgetting  the  truthfulness  of  their  Lord,  but  not  when  com- 
mending this  grace,  and  inspired  by  its  influence.  They  have 
stooped  to  deception,  when  temporary  dissimulation  seemed  to  offer 
some  great  advantage,  but  not  when  there  was  no  semblance  of 
necessity,  no  apparent  good  to  be  gained  by  falsehood.  Pious  frauds 
have  always  come  from  the  absence  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  are  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  loving,  reverential  trust  which  the  writer 
manifests.  They  are  as  contrary  as  light  and  darkness.  If  the 
writer  did  not  believe  that  Jesus  changed  water  into  wine,  healed  by 
a  word  the  child  in  Capernaum,  and  the  sick  man  at  Bcthesda ;  that 
He  fed  five  thousand  men  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  and  walked 
on  the  lake  of  Galilee ;  that  Ho  gave  sight  to  the  blind  man  in 
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Jerusalem,  and  raised  the  dead  at  Bethany, '  why  did  he  say  these 
things?  There  was  no  necessity  for  these  statements,  nor  any 
prospect  of  doing  good  by  such  a  series  of  falsehoods.  We  only 
say  now  that  most  certainly  the  writer  himself  fully  believed  in  the 
reality  of  what  he  has  recorded. 

But,  though  he  could  not  be  a  deceiver,  might  he  not  be  deluded, 
and  deliver  as  facts  the  fictions  formed  in  the  minds  of  others  ?  We 
ask,  does  he  write  as  one  who  had  learnt  from  the  reports  of  others  ? 
or  as  one  who  had  himself  seen  and  heard  what  he  relates  P  Here, 
too,  there  is  no  pla'ce  for  doubt. 

2.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  writer  wished  to  be  regarded  as  an 
original  witness.  There  is  no  acknowledgment  of  dependence,  nor 
the  slightest  indication  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  at  the  beginning  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  work,  the  writer  claims  for  himself  the 
authority  of  an  eye-witness.*  **  We  beheld  his  glory."  "  He  who  has 
seen  has  testified."  And  throughout  all  the  narratives  and  discourses 
details  are  given  which  no  tradition  would  preserve  or  produce; 
which  are  natural  in  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  but  in  later 
works  could  only  be  the  counterfeits  of  such  testimony.  Who  but 
an  eye-witness,  or  one  wishing  to  be  so  regarded,  would  relate  that 
it  was  near  the  tenth  hour  of  the  day,  when  Jesus  invited  to  his  house 
the  two  disciples  of  John — or  state  the  number,  material,  and  size 
of  the  water  vessels  used  at  the  wedding  in  Cana — or  notice  that  it 
was  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day  when  Jesus  sat  by  the  well  of  Sychar, 
and  that  the  woman  left  her  pitcher  when  she  went  back  to  the 
town — or  that  the  loaves  given  to  the  multitude  were  of  barley,  and 
that  there  was  much  grass  in  the  place — or  that  the  disciples  had 
rowed  twenty-five  or  thirty  furlongs  when  the  Lord  came  to  them  on 
the  water — or  that  Jesus  spat  on  the  ground,  made  clay  of  the 
spittle,  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man,  and  said,  "  Go  wash  in 
the  pool  of  Siloam" — or  mention  that  one  of  his  discourses  was 
spoken  in  the  treasury  of  the  Temple,  and  one  in  Solomon's  porch? 
Who  but  an  eye-witness,  or  one  wishing  to  be  so  regarded,  could  give 
the  narrative  of  Martha  and  Mary,  with  the  mourning  and  question- 
ing people  who  accompanied  them  to  the  grave,  and  describe  the 
manifest  sympathy  of  Jesus,  his  inward  struggle,  his  tears,  the 
lifting  up  of  his  eyes,  the  expression  of  praise,  the  loud  voice,  the 
figure  coming  out  of  the  tomb,  with  the  hands  and  feet  bound  and 
the  face  covered — or  state  that  at  the  supper  in  Bethany,  Lazarus 
sat  with  the  guests,  while  Martha  served,  and  Mary  poured  the  pre- 
cious ointment  on  the  feet  of  the  Lord — or  that  Greeks  in  the 
Temple  court  came  to  Philip,  that  he  mentioned  their  request  to 
Andrew,  and  that  these  two  disciples  then  spoke  to  Jesus — or,  again, 
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that  Jesus,  when  with  the  Apostles  the  night  before  his  death,  rose 
•from  the  supper-table,  laid  aside  his  garments,  took  a  towel  and 
girded  himself,  poured  water  into  a  basin,  and  began  to  wash  the 
disciples'  feet — or  that  Peter  suggested  to  another  Apostle  that  a 
question  should  be  asked,  and  it  was  so  answered  that  one  knew  what 
the  others  did  not,  respecting  the  traitor — or  that  Peter  began  the 
conversation  after  supper,  and  was  followed  by  Thomas,  and  then  by 
Philip,  and  then  by  Judas,  not  Iscariof; — or  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
conversation  there  was  a  change  of  attitude,  Jesus  bidding  them  all 
to  arise  P  Who  but  an  eye-witness,  or  one  wishing  to  be  so  regarded, 
would  relate  that  Peter  drew  his  sword,  and  out  off  the  right  ear  of 
Malchus,  the  High  Priest's  servant — that  Peter  and  another  disciple 
followed  Jesus  into  the  palace  court,  that  the  other  disciple  went  in 
with  Jesus;  while  Peter  stood  without,  that  the  other  disciple  spoke 
to  the  portress  and  brought  in  Peter  P  The  mention  of  these  parti- 
culars is  natural,  if  the  writer  was  this  disciple,  but  not  otherwise. 
Subsequently,  we  have  the  running  of  two  disciples  to  the  empty 
t<Tmb,  the  arrival  first  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  the  bending 
down,  the  sight  of  the  linen  clothes  and  the  handkerchief,  the  entry 
of  Peter,  and  then  of  the  other  disciple,  with  the  confession  of  his 
want  of  faith.  The  evidence  of  these  details,  and  many  more  might 
be  given,  is  cumulative.  A  few  instances  might  be  set  aside ;  but 
the  collective  proof  is  to  most  minds  conclusive.  No  traditions 
would  preserve  such  particulars,  and  no  mythical  tendencies  would 
produce  them.  They  are  either  most  skilful  artistic  counterfeits  of 
reality,  or  the  simple  marks  of  the  testimony  of  one  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  scenes  described,  and  wrote  what  he  himself  remembered. 
Such  statements,  often  repeated  for  the  instruction  of  otheris,  would 
be  well  preserved  in  the  writer's  mind ;  and  so  the  ^remembrances 
of  youth  would  be  retained,  with  their  original  freshness,  even  to  old 
age. 

3.  Many  of  the  statements  noticed  only  show  that  the  testimony 
is  professedly  that  of  an  eye-witness,  a  disciple  of  Jesus  ;  but  many 
show  also  that  this  disciple  was  an  Apostle.  Nothing  is  recorded 
but  what  one  of  the  Apostles  might  have  seen  and  heard ;  but  there 
is  much  of  which  they  were  the  only  witnesses.  There  is  no  sign 
anywhere  of  the  ignorance  and  uncertainty  of  one  who  used  the 
testimonies  of  others ;  but  the  author  invariably  writes  as  one  who  had 
himself  the  highest  authority.  The  narratives  are  not  only  clear  and 
consistent  in  detail,  but  for  religious  instruction  they  are  complete. 
The  conversations  and  discourses  not  only  contain  minute  particulars, 
such  as  one  present  would  notice  and  record  ;  but  they  are  all  appro- 
priate to  speakers  and  occasions  ;  and  they  are  thus  given  when  only 
Apostles  were  present.     Who  but  an  Apostle  could  relate  the  inci- 
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dents  and  conversations  of  the  Last  Supper  ?  Here  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  writer  wished  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  who  saw  and 
heard  what  is  related.  If  we  are  certain  of  his  truthfulness,  we  may 
be  equally  certain  that  he  was  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

4.  There  are  indications  in  the  work  that  the  writer  was  John,  the 
eon  of  Zebedee  and  Salome,  the  brother  of  James.     The  proof  of 
this  identity  is  contained  in  seven  passages  of  a  similar  kind,  which 
refer  to  a  disciple,  without  mentioning  his  name.     The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  follows  the  account  of  the  death  of  Jesus   (xix.  35). 
"He  who  has  seen  has  testified,  and  his  testimony  is  true ;  and  he  knows 
that  he  declares  what  is  true,  that  you  may  have  faith."   The  testimony 
is  that  of  the  spectator,  "  he  who  has  seen,"  but  the  purpose  must  be 
that  of  the  writer,  for  it  respects  the  readers  of  the  Gospel.  Only  if  the 
writer  was  himself  the  witness,  could  the  consciousness  of  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  witness  be  added  to  the  assertion  of  the  truth  of  his 
testimony,  "he  knows  that  he  declares  what  is  true."  And  only  if  the 
writer  and  the  witness  are  the  same,  could  it  be  said  that  the  object 
of  the  witness  was  "that  you  may  have  faith.'*  Moreover,  if  the  writer 
were  not  himself  this  witness,  he  would  surely  say  something  of  one 
to  whose  testimony  he  so  emphatically  refers.     The  witness  and  the 
writer  are  professedly  identical ;  and  if  the  truthfulness  of  the  writer 
be  considered,  and  the  purpose  here  attributed  to  the  witness  be 
compared  with  the  writer's  subsequent  statement  respecting  the  pur- 
pose of  the  whole  book,  it  will  appear  quite  certain  that  the  writer 
was  himself  the  witness  whose  testimony  is  given.*     Of  this  witness 
something  more  may  be  learnt   from   preceding   statements.     The 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  stood  by  the  cross  with  Mary,  the  mother 
of  the  Lord,  and  she  was  committed  to  his  care.     He  is  the  only 
disciple  mentioned,  beside  the  women  ;  and  therefore  the  only  one  to 
whom,   according   to  the  narrative,  the  testimony  concerning  the 
death  of  Jesus  could  be  referred.     The  name  of  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,  to  whose  care  Mary  was  entrusted,  could  not  be  unknown, 
and  would  surely  be  given,  if  the  writer  and  this  disciple  were  not 
the  same  person.     In  three  other  passages  mention  is  made  of  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  in  all  there  is  the  same  proof  that 
the  writer  refers  to  himself,  accepting  the  description  given  to  him 
by  his  brethren.     The  name  could  not  be  omitted  from  ignorance, 
and  the  use  of  a  description  instead  of  a  proper  name,  when  the 
names  of  the  other  Apostles  are   given,  would  be  unnatural  and 
unaccountable,  if  the   writer  were  not  himself  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved.     He  to  whom  Peter  spoke  in  the  Last  Supper,  who  ran 
with  Peter  to  the  tomb,  and  who  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  Lord, 
when  again  with  Peter  in  the  boat,  could  not  be  an  unknown  disciple. 

,  •  XX.  31. 
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The  description  and  the  association  point  only  to  St.  John.^  This 
is  admitted  by  adverse  critics.  One  of  the  most  learned  says :  "  It 
is  plain  that  the  author  meant  his  work  to  be  taken  for  the  Apostle's. 
It  was  composed  in  a  way  to  convey  the  im|)re88ion  that  it  proceeded 
from  an  Apostle  especially  beloved  by  the  Master,  and  admitted  to 
His  secret  thoughts.''  Then  we  say,  it  is  what  it  professes  to  be. 
Such  indications  of  an  assumed  personality  are  xmparalleled.  One 
so  truthful  as  this  writer,  so  full  of  faitb  and  reverence,  could  not 
fedsely  pretend  to  be  an  eye-witness,  and  to  be  the  Apostle  John.  It 
18  quite  impossible.  The  last  two  verses  of  the  book  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  written  by  the  Evangelist.  They  give,  with  a  change 
of  number  and  person,  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  who  deemed 
it  enough  to  say  that  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  was  the  beloved 
disciple,  and  that  his  testimony  was  true. 


II. 

Does  the  character  of  the  work  agree  with  the  profession  of  the 
writer,  that  he  was  an  Apostle  P 

1.  The  representation  which  it  gives  of  the  perscm  of  our  Lord  is 
some  proof  of  this.  Though  quite  consistent  with  the  picture  drawn 
by  the  other  Evangelists,  it  is  different.  The  incidents  added  to  the 
life  of  Christ  by  the  apocryphal  Gospels  are  plainly  human  inventions ; 
and  the  views  they  offer  of  his  character  only  obscure  and  disfigure 
it.  But  wherein  this  Gospel  differs  from  the  writings  of  the  other 
Evangelists,  it  is  only  by  the  more  intimate  and  complete  knowledge 
which  it  shows.  The  writer  says  that  he  beheld  the  glory  of  Christ^t 
and  his  work  manifests  this ;  for  the  portrait  could  be  drawn  only  by 
one  who  beheld  the  Divine  original.  Think  of  his  sympathy  with 
family  joys  at  the  wedding  feast,  and  with  family  sorrows  at  the  funeral 
of  a  friend ;  of  his  compassion  in  removing  sickness,  and  supplying 
food  ;  and  of  his  exercise  of  miraculous  power  only  as  a  iQeans  for 
promoting  that  faith  which  releases  from  sin,  and  gives  new  life  to 
the  soul.  Remember  his  primary  regard  for  Jews,  and  his  equal 
love  of  Gentiles, — ^his  human  weakness  and  tenderness,  sitting 
wearied  at  the  well,  weeping  with  the  mourners,  troubled  by  the 
wickedness   of    a  disciple ;    and  then    his    Divine   dignity,    when 

*  xiii.  24 ;  xz.^  2 ;  xxi.  7.  The  afisociation  is  tho  same  in  the  other  two  paaaages, 
and  the  absence  of  the  description  is  easily  explained.  The  companion  of  Andrew  is 
not  separately  referred  to,  and  the  companion  of  Potor,  when  they  went  together  to  the 
palace,  is  appropriately  described  as  an  acquaintance  of  tho  High  Priest  (i.  41 ;  xviii.  16). 
Additional  confirmation  may  be  found  in  the  absence  of  the  distinguishing  title,  the 
Baptist,  when  the  prophet  John  is  mentioned — in  tho  description  of  Salome,  his  mother, 
as  the  sister  of  Mary —and  in  the  position  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  after  the  other  Apostles 
(xix,  26;  xxi.  2).  +  i.  14. 
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meekly  remonstrating  with  an  enraged  people,  and  calmly  reproving 
imjust  judges.  Consider  his  diligence  in  active  service,  his 
prudence  in  avoiding  needless  danger,  his  readiness  to  suffer  when 
the  time  came,  his  constant  acknowledgment  of  dependence  on  the 
Father  who  sent  Him,  whose  work  He  did,  whose  glory  He  sought, 
to  whose  will  He  submitted ;  and  then  the  declaration  of  his  autho- 
rity over  all  mankind,  to  teach,  to  govern,  and  to  save.  Observe  his 
solitariness,  as  separate  from  sinners,  above  the  comprehension  and 
sjrmpathy  of  his  disciples,  alone  in  a  world  of  darkness,  and  disorder, 
and  wrong ;  and  then  his  confidence  that  the  light  which  came  from 
Him  would  enlighten  the  world ;  that  his  disciples,  in  the  strength 
imparted  by  Him,  would  overcome  the  world  ;  that  they  would  all 
be  raised  by  Him  to  the  glory  of  the  eons  of  God ;  that  his  self- 
sacrificing  love  would  draw  all  hearts  to  Him  in  willing  subjection ; 
that  by  purity  and  patience  He  should  accomplish  the  Father's  pur- 
pose, being  the  Lamb  of  God,  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Could  the  portrait,  of  which  this  is  a  feeble  outline,  be  given  by  any 
but  an  Apostle  P  It  is  the  only  supplement  to  the  other  Gospels 
which  does  not  dishonour  Christ.  It  alone  declares  more  fully  the 
glory  of  the  Lord. 

2.  The  special  aim  of  this  Gospel  is  a  further  proof  of  its  apostolic 
origin.  The  general  design  is  declared  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth 
chapter ;  and  this  is  the  same  for  all  the  Gospels.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  book  is,  that  it  is  evidently  intended  to  produce  that  form  of 
Christian  faith  which  must  first  have  been  received  by  an  Apostle, 
and  which  in  Christians  of  after  times  may  be  generally  attributed, 
more  or  less,  to  the  influence  of  this  book.  A  loving  trust  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  characteristic  of  the  writer,  and  the 
promotion  of  this  faith  appears  to  bo  his  constant  aim.  All  that  is 
recorded  serves  to  declare  and  illustrate  the  character  of  the  Son  of 
God,  as  coming  from  the  Father  to  draw  men  to  Himself  by  love  and 
goodness.  Evidently,  the  writer  of  this  book  had  a  strong  personal 
affection  for  Jesus  Christ ;  and  so  had  the  other  Apostles,  with  one 
exception.  Whatever  their  deficiencies  and  faults,  they  loved  and 
trusted  BKm ;  not  his  words,  nor  his  works,  so  much  as  Himself.  The 
other  Evangelists  relate  discourses  which  refer  to  details  of  duty,  and 
the  diversities  of  men's  condition ;  but,  according  to  this  Evangelist, 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  comprehends  the  principles  of  all  duty,  and 
is  sufficient  for  all  classes.  Faith  in  Him  renders  other  motives  to 
right  conduct  of  less  importance.  They  are  the  lower  teaching 
which  others  can  give  who  are  not  Apostles.  The  holy  love  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  is  here  shown,  as  only  an  Apostle  could  declare 
it — a  love,  Divine  and  human,  sympathizing  with  human  joys  and 
sorrows,  but  ever  seeking  to  remove  sin ;  patiently  enduring  the 
opposition  of  men,  in  the  assurance  of  an  appointed  service,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  will  and  for  the  glory  of  the  Father.  The  other  Gospels 
give  more  fully  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord ;  here  the  results  of  this 
knowledge  are  declared  as  the  consequences  of  the  past  and  the 
effects  of  the  present  life  of  Him  who  is  ever  the  same,  exalted 
above  the  heavens,  but  present  by  his  Spirit,  the  power  of  an  endless 
life,  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  know  and  love  Him. 

3.  The  peculiar  relation  of  the  fourth  Gospel  to  the  other  three  is 
additional  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  That  it  came  after  the  others 
is  universally  allowed ;  but  that  it  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Apostles 
appears  from  the  similarity  of  its  style,  statements,  and  spirit. 
Where  the  events  related  in  the  other  Gospels  are  referred  to,  there 
is  perfect  agreement,  but  entire  independence.  The  differences 
which  are  manifest  in  every  part  show  that  the  writer  never  copied 
from  the  other  evangelists,  and  never  cared  for  consistency  with 
them.  Sut  in  these  differences  there  are  no  contradictions.  They 
have  been  often  asserted,  but  never  proved.  Inferences  from  the 
various  accounts  are  contrary,  and  this  is  all.  Sut  that  plausible 
inferences  from  partial  evidence  should  be  disproved  by  further  evi- 
dence is  the  common  experience  of  every  day ;  it  is  so  in  all  judicial, 
scientific,  and  historical  investigations.  That  St.  John  should  give 
his  testimony,  independently  of  the  other  Evangelists,  is  what  might 
be  expected  of  him;  but  that  any  Christian  writer  of  a  later  age  should 
compose  a  work  merely  from  fancy  or  tradition,  sometimes  relating 
the  same  and  sometimes  different  things,  and  that  the  accoimts 
should  fit  into  one  another  so  that  there  should  be  no  real  incon- 
sistency, but  perfect  harmony — this  is  a  supposition  on  every  account 
unreasonable.  The  agreement  of  narratives  that  are  independent, 
■but  complementary,  is  among  the  surest  proofs  of  genuineness.  Even 
more  conclusive  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  consistency  of  inde- 
pendent delineations  of  character,  when  that  character  is  absolutely 
unique.  No  accident  or  skill  could  produce  the  formal  difference 
and  essential  agreement  which  we  see,  when  the  representation  of 
JesUs  Christ  here  given  is  compared  with  that  of  the  other  Gospels. 
There  is  the  same  combination  of  the  natural  and  supernatural,  the 
national  and  the  universal,  the  human  and  the  Divine.    - 

4.  That  this  work  was  not  written,  as  some  suppose,  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  appears  from  the  entire  absence  of  all  marks 
of  that  time.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  writer  carefully  abstained 
from  using  the  terms  and  alluding  to  the  opinions  of  his  own  age — 
that  he  removed  himself  altogether  from  its  influence,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  sign  of  the  thoughts  and  practices  of  men  around  him  P 
No  truthful  person  would  aim  at  this,  and  the  most  skilful  would 
fail.  Every  literary  production,  treating  of  matters  of  great  present 
personal  interest,  is  sure  to  betray  itself,  if  not  genuine,  by  manifest- 
ing the  spirit  of  its  age,  by  supporting  or  opposing,  directly  or 
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indirectly,  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  time.  There  is  an  immense 
difiPerence  between  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  all  the 
Christian  literature  of  the  next  century.  Now  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  one  class  and  none  of  the 
other.  The  second  century  was  distinguished  from  the  first  by  meta- 
physical discussions  respecting  the  nature  of  Christ,  by  the  unsettled 
claims  of  Church  officers,  and  by  the  peculiar  efficacy  attributed  to 
the  sacraments.  Of  these  controversies  there  is  in  this  Gospel  no 
sign.  The  many  strange  speculations  of  the  second  century  respect- 
ing the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  Nature  are  not  referred  to  in  any 
way.  The  teaching  of  this  Gospel  is  evidently  prior  to  the  heresies 
which  then  arose,  and  to  the  forms  of  expression  then  adopted  by 
many  orthodox  writers.  The  reading  in  the  epistle,  "  The  Father, 
the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,"  is  shown  to  belong  to  a  later  age 
by  the  use  of  unscriptural  correlatives.  And  so  the  reading  in  the 
introduction  of  the  Gospel,  **The  only  begotten  God,"  is  manifestly 
the  phraseology  of  the  Fathers.  Nothing  like  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  St.  John,  or  anywhere  in  the  New  Testament  or  the  Old.* 

The  organization  of  the  Church,  and  the  authority  of  its  officers, 
were  in  the  second  century  subjects  of  much  interest,  and  be- 
came in  the  following  the  occasions  of  much  controversy.  Here 
they  are  not  referred  to.  The  Apostles  are  described  as  witnessea  for 
Christ ;  this  was  their  glory ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  results  of  their 
ministry,  when  they  received  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  would  be  like 
his — the  sins  of  some  being  removed,  and  the  sins  of  others  retained. 
This  is  all  that  is  said  of  Church  government,  f 

As  little  reference  is  made  to  the  sacraments.  Neither  the  institu- 
tion of  Christian  baptism  nor  of  the  Communion  service  is  noticed. 
There  are  two  figurative  passages  often  appealed  to  as  showing  the 
peculiar  nature  and  necessity  of  these  rites ;  but  the  proof  depends 
entirely  on  the  incongruous  interpretation  of  metaphors.  The 
statements  of  the  third  and  sixth  chapters,  whatever  their  sense, 
certainly  are  not  such  as  a  writer  of  the  second  century  would  intro- 
duce,— ^not  if  he  wished  to  support  the  doctrines  of  spiritual  birth  by 
the  water  of  baptism,  and  of  spiritual  sustenance  by  the  bread 
of  priestly  consecration  ;  nor  if  he  wished  to  oppose  these  opinions.^ 

Lastly,  there  are  none  of  the  mistakes  respecting  places,  seasons, 
and  persons,  which  might  be  expected  in  a  writer  of  the  second  century. 
They  who  invent  tales  of  other  countries  and  times  avoid  difficult 
and  dangerous  details,  or  they  are  sure  to  be  exposed  by  the  incon- 
sistencies and  inaccuracies  which  always  mark  traditionary  legends 
and  literary  impostures.  The  hostile  criticisms  to  which  this  Gospel 
has  been  subjected,  make  more  manifest  its  truth. 

That  any  writer  of  the  second  century  should  be  able  to  give,  with 

•  1  Ep.  V.  7 ;  i.  18.  t  XT.  27 ;  xx.  23.  J  iii.  6 ;  vi.  63,  63. 
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perfect  accuracy,  a  large  number  of  particulars  respecting  a  former 
age,  a  different  people  and  country,  is  one  improbability.  Then  that 
he  should  avoid  all  indications  of  his  own  age  is  another  impro- 
bability. That,  being  a  truthful  Christian,  he  should  wish  to  conceal 
his  distance  from  the  events  related,  and  to  represent  himself  as 
an  eye-witness,  even  the  Apostle  John,  is  another  separate  im- 
probability. That  he  should  give  a  view  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
surpassing  in  human  tenderness  and  Divine  dignity  that  of  the  other 
Evangelists,  and  more  conducive  to  Christian  comfort  and  improve- 
ment than  any  other  book,  this  is  another  improbability.  That  it 
should  differ  so  much  from  the  other  Gospels,  and  agree  so  well,  is 
another.  But  all  these  combined  improbabilities  must  be  accepted^ 
if  we  take  this  Gospel  to  be  the  composition,  honest  or  dishonest,  of 
any  Christian  of  the  second  century,  or  of  any  one  but  the  Apostle. 
To  all  these  two  further  improbabilities  must  be  added — that  the 
writer  of  such  a  work  should  be  always  in  what  is  called  miraculous 
concealment ;  and  that,  within  thirty  or  forty  years  of  its  composi- 
tion, it  shoidd  be  received  by  Christians  of  distant  countries  and 
conflicting  parties  as  of  apostolical  authority,  a  work  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  was  above  controversy. 

The  evidences  to  which  we  have  primarily  referred,  the  profession 
of  the  writer,  and  the  confirmations  found  in  his  work,  are  evidences 
which  all  readers  can  understand  and  feel.  We  may  therefore  con- 
sider the  common  belief  of  Christians,  in  'all  subsequent  ages,  as 
resting  mainly  on  this  foundation,  and  declaring  its  sufficiency. 
Few  could  know  anything  of  ancient  testimonies ;  and  works  sup- 
ported only  by  early  traditions  were  soon  neglected.  The  faith  that 
rests  merely  on  tradition  can  only  have  the  value  of  the  primary  autho- 
rities, and  becomes  feebler  with  the  lapse  of  time.  Sut  that  which 
rests  on  the  moral  character  of  a  writer  and  his  work  becomes  firmer 
the  longer  it  lasts,  every  generation  setting  its  seal  to  the  judgment 
of  those  which  preceded.  We  do  not  believe  merely  because  of  what 
we  see,  nor  merely  because  of  what  others  have  said,  respecting  the 
book  and  its  author ;  but  we  believe  because  evidence  which  seems 
satisfactory  to  our  own  minds,  has  produced  the  same  conviction  in 
the  minds  of  nearly  all  Christian  men,  of  every  age  and  country. 

What,  then,  are  the  adverse  reasons  which  modem  criticism  has 
discovered?  The  most  plausible  objections  are  drawn  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  ;  but  these  appear  to  rest  on  gratuitous  assumptions. 

1.  It  is  said  that  the  view  given  of  the  public  ministry  of  our 
Lord  differs  in  time,  and  place,  and  character  from  the  statements 
of  the  other  Evangelists.  But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  was 
the  writer's  purpose  to  relate  the  public  ministry  of  Christ.  This 
is  occasionally  referred  to,  but  only  in  brief  general  statements. 
Bespecting  its  duration,  the  other  Evangelists  notice  one  spring  in  this 
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period,  and  one  Passover  is  noticed  here,*  so  that,  according  to  all, 
there  were  two  years,  and  no  more  is  declared.  Of  the  places  men- 
tioned, they  refer  chiefly  to  Galilee  and  Perooa,  because  the  public 
ministry  which  they  relate  was  in  those  provinces ;  but  they  show 
that  the  ministry  of  Christ  did  not  begin  in  Galilee,  and  that  He 
often  taught  in  Jerusalem.f  St.  John  refers  chiefly  to  Jerusalem, 
because  the  opposition  to  Jesus  which  he  describes  began  and  pre- 
vailed there  ;  but  he  shows  that  the  ministry  in  Galilee  attracted  most 
notice.^  As  difierent  subjects  are  narrated,  difierent  localities  are 
mentioned.  Of  the  popular  discourses  of  our  Lord,  the  other  Gospels 
supply  many  examples,  but  in  this  Gospel  not  one  is  recorded.  St. 
John  relates  conversations  with  inquirers,  and  adversaries,  and  with 
the  Apostles ;  but  only  a  few  sentences  addressed  to  the  people  in 
general.  The  words,  therefore,  differ,  in  subject  and  style,  from  the 
popular  discourses  of  the  other  Gospels ;  but  the  teaching  is  always 
consistent,  and  the  controversies  in  all  are  similar.  The  early 
assumption  of  the  office  of  Messiah  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  this 
Gospel,  but  it  is  clearly  shown  in  all.  The  testimony  of  the  prophet 
John,  the  sermon  at  Nazareth,  and  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  are 
obviously  Messianic  in  the  highest  sense.  All  the  works  of  Jesus 
were  to  show  that  He  was  the  Christ,  and  in  this  character  He  spoke 
from  the  first ;  what  was  avoided  and  forbidden  being  the  merely 
verbal  statements,  which  woidd  be  useless  and  injurious. 

The  view  given  by  St.  John  of  the  person  and  character  •  of  our 
Lord  is  also  said  to  be  inconsistent  with  that  given  by  the  other 
Evangelists.  That  there  is  difference  is  obvious,  but  it  is  only  such 
as  would  naturally  result  from  differences  in  the  position  and  purpose 
of  the  writers.  The  Christ  of  the  synoptical  gospels  is  as  lofty  in 
his  assertion  of  Divine  authority,  as  wide  in  his  claims  to  the  love 
and  trust  and  obedience  of  the  world,  and  as  severe  in  his  denuncia- 
tions of  falsehood  and  wrong,  as  the  Christ  of  St.  John.  And  the 
Christ  of  St.  John  is  as  perfectly  human,  as  humble  in  acknowledging 
dependence  on  the  Father,  as  gentle  in  his  conduct  to  all,  as  the 
Christ  of  the  other  Gospels.  The  moral  character  is  exactly  the 
same — the  same  supreme  regard  to  the  honour  of  the  Father,  the 
same  sympathising  love  for  all  men,  the  same  lowliness  and  dignity,  the 
same  prudence  and  fearlessness,  the  same  devotedness  to  truth  and 
the  moral  welfare  of  mankind. 

2.  Besides  these  general  alleged  dissimilarities,  it  is  said  that  there 
are  statements  in  this  Gospel  directly  contrary  to  those  of  the  other 
evangelists,  showing  that  in  one  or  the  other  we  must  have  erroneous 
traditions.  The  most  important  of  these  are  chronological,  respecting 
the  time  of  the  purification  of  the  Temple,  of  the  Last  Supper  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  Pilate's  sentence.     St.  John  relates  a  purification  of  the 

•  Matt.  xii.  1 ;  John  vi.  4.         f  Matt.  iv.  12 ;  xxiii.  37.         {  vi.  2  ;  vii.  41. 
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Temple  at  the  commencement  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  and  the  other 
Eyangelists  relate  a  similar  even  at  the  close.*  That  the  profanation 
of  the  Temple,  allowed  by  the  priests  for  the  sake  of  private  gain, 
should  be  reproyed  at  the  beginning,  is  surely  what  might  be 
expected;  and  that  the  people  should  support  even  a  stranger  in 
practical  protest  against  such  a  wrong,  is  not  at  all  improbable. 
Then  that  the  abuse,  ceasing  for  a  while,  should  be  renewed,  is  very 
likely;  and  that  the  correction  should  be  repeated  is  equally  pro- 
bable. The  first  event  is  not  mentioned  by  the  other  evangelists,  for 
they  say  nothing  of  the  period  in  which  it  occurred ;  and  the  second 
is  not  mentioned  by  St.  John,  for  he  says  little  of  the  last  public 
ministry  in  Jerusalem,  and  for  his  purpose  the  first  was  sufficient. 
The  differences  in  detail,  and  in  connection,  show  that  two  different 
events  are  related.  The  supposed  contradiction  results  from  a  sup- 
posed identity,  of  which  there  is  no  proof. 

Of  the  time  of  the  Last  Supper  it  may  be  said,  that  the  alleged 
discrepancy  arises  from  taking  one  meaning  of  ambiguous  terms, 
'naasya  and  'rrapaffh-evt],  when  another  is  equally  supported  by  usage, 
and  better  suits  the  connection.  The  other  evangelists  state^that  the 
first  meal  of  the  Passover  festival  preceded  the  Crucifixion,  and  St. 
John  is  supposed  to  state  that  it  followed.  Now  St.  John  states  that 
before  the  Passover — before  the  Supper  with  which  the  festival 
began — Jesus  gave  some  peculiar  manifestation  of  his  love  to  the 
'Apostles ;  and  He  did  this  by  washing  their  feet.f  After  the  Supper, 
He  was  thought  to  give  direction  respecting  some  other  meals  and 
sacrifices  of  the  festival.  J  The  priests  who  went  to  Pilate,  wishing 
to  share  in  such  services,  would  not  defile  themselves  by  entering 
the  residence  of  a  Gentile.  §  In  the  New  Testament,  besides  this 
•passage,  the  expression,  "  to  eat  the  Passover,"  occurs  only  in 
reference  to  one  event — the  Last  Supper  of  our  Lord.  They  who 
ate  the  lamb  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  festival  were  said 
to  eat  the  Passover.  But  so  it  might  be  said  of  those  who  afterwards 
shared  also  in  the  other  sacrificial  meals  of  the  festival.  In  the  Old 
Testament  other  sacrificial  meals  are  called  the  Passover,  and  to  eat 
of  these  is  said  to  be  to  eat  the  festival.  ||  On  the  preparation  day 
which  belonged  to  the  festival — the  day  before  the  Sabbath — Jesus 
was  condemned  and  crucified.^f  The  testimony  of  St.  John  agrees 
exactly  with  that  of  the  other  Evangelists ;  for  he  does  not  say,  as  is 
usually  supposed,  that  the  Supper  was  before  the  festival,  but  that 
the  manifestation  of  the  love  of  Christ  was  before  the  festival ;  and 
He  washed  the  disciples'  feet  before  the  evening  meal  with  which  the 
festival  began.  His  direction  was  supposed  to  be  for  the  next 
morning.      In  the  same  day,  not  in  the  following,  the  priests  wished 

♦  John  ii.  14;  Matt.  xxi.  12.  f  xiii.  1.  f  xiii.  29.  {  xviu.  28. 

n  Deut.  xvi.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  7—9 ;  xxx.  22.  %  xix.  14  ;  Mark  xv.  42. 
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to  share  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  festival.  In  the  festival,  and  not  before 
it,*  Barabbas  was  released,  and  Jesus  condemned. f 

The  other  supposed  discrepancy  is  in  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion. 
This  is  stated  by  St.  Mark  to  have  been  in  the  third  hour  of  the  day, 
and  the  othef  Evangelists,  by  their  reference  to  the  sixth  hour, 
confirm  this  statement.  Of  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion  St.  John  says 
nothing,  but  he  speaks  of  the  time  of  Pilate's  sentence.  Before 
describing  the  close  of  the  judicial  proceedings,  he  notices  that  the 
day  was  the  preparation  day,  and  the  hour  m  the  sixth — not  the 
sixth,  or  near  to  this,  but  like  it,  taken  for  it.  The  sixth  hour  was 
the  usual  time  for  closing  the  courts,  and  the  third  the  usual  time 
for  opening  them.  But  the  trial  began  at  dawn — ^threo  hours  before 
the  usual  time — and  this  was  that  it  might  end  earlier,  because  of 
the  coming  Sabbath.  The  dawn  had  been  taken  as  the  third  hour, 
and  therefore  the  third  hour  was  as  the  sixth;  and  sentence  was 
then  pronounced.  The  narrative  of  St.  John  shows  that  the  Cruci- 
fixion was  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  proves  that  he  did  not 
put  the  sentence  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  day.J 

3.  Other  ambiguities  have  given  rise  to  other  apparent  contradic- 
tions. To  kno\Jc  a  person  may  denote  a  general  acquaintance,  or  some 
particular  knowledge.  If  the  statement  of  the  prophet  John,§  "  I 
knew  Him  not,"  be  taken  in  the  former  sense,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
testimony  of  St.  Matthew  ;||  but  if  in  the  latter,  it  is  quite  con- 
sistent. The  prophet  had  given  this  testimony,  "  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,  who  beareth  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  Of  the  design  and 
source  of  this  knowledge  he  speaks  when  he  says,  "  I  had  not  known 
Him,  but  that  He  might  be  manifest  to  Israel ; "  and  again,  "  I  had  not 
known  Him,  but  He  who  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  He  told  me." 

In  some  connections  Trarpl^  denotes  one's  native  country,  but  in 
others  the  town  of  one's  family.  The  diflSculty  of  the  statement  that 
Jesus  went  into  Galilee,  because  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own 
country,  is  removed  by  a  more  correct  translation.  Jesus  went  into 
the  country  of  Galilee,  because  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in  the  town 
of  his  family.^ 

In  some  connections  7rp6  refers  to  time,  but  in  others  to  place,  in 
front  of,  suggesting  opposition.  The  diflSculty  of  the  statement, 
that  all  who  preceded  Jesus  were  thieves  and  robbers,  is  removed  by 
the  local  interpretation  which  the  connection  requires.  Jesus  said, 
"  I  am  the  door  for  the  sheep  " — the  door  of  the  fold.  "  They  who 
came  in  front  of  me  " — the  door,  stopping  the  way  of  the  sheep — 

*  John  xviii.  30. 

t  For  a  further  statement  of  evidence  on  this  subject,  I  may  he  allowed  to  refer  to  a 
note  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  where  the  date  of  the  Last  Supper  is  discussed  (p.  167). 

{  Mark  xv.  25;    John  xix.  14.      Maimonides,  quoted  by  Lightfoot  on  St.  Mark^ 
Ilorat.  Sat.  i.  9,  35 ;  Mart.  Epig.  iy.  8  ;  Sueton.  Claud.  84  ;  Joseph.  Vit.  54. 
i  I  31.  II  iii.  14.  ^  iv.  44. 
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"  they  are  thieves  and  robbers  " — even  as  they  who  did  not  enter  by 
the  door.* 

So  efr)(erai  may  mean  either  goes  or  comes,  referring  to  the  place 
where  motion  begins,  or  where  it  ends.  If  Mary  Magdalene  were 
said  to  come  to  the  sepulchre  when  it  was  still  dark,  the  statement 
would  be  contrary  to  that  of  another  Evangelist ;  but  not  if  she  is 
said  to  go  there.  It  was  dark  when  she  left  her  house  at  a  distance ; 
but  the  brief  twilight  passed,  and  the  sun  had  risen,  when,  with  her 
companions,  she  arrived  at  the  sepulchre,  f 

The  way  in  which  the  writer  of  this  Gospel  refers  to  the  Jews  has 
been  urged  as  a  strong  objection  to  apostolic  authorship.  Sut  that 
the  writer  was  a  Jew  by  education  is  certain  from  the  style,  the 
references  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  entire 
character  of  the  work.  This  difficulty,  too,  results  from  keeping  to 
one  signification  of  an  ambiguous  term.  The  designation  of  a  part 
of  the  Jewish  people,  'lovBouoi,  was  extended  to  the  whole ;  but  it 
continued  to  be  used  in  the  narrower  as  well  as  in  the  wider  sense. 
When  national  affairs  are  referred  to,  the  wider  meaning  must  be 
taken ;  but  when  some  of  the  people  are  distinguished  from  others, 
or  the  rulers  are  referred  to,  the  narrower  sense  is  given.  The  Pass- 
over was  that  of  the  Jews ;  but  a  Judasan  disputed  with  the  disciples 
of  John.  Jesus  withdrew  from  Judaea,  because  the  Judasans  sought 
to  kill  Bjm.^  St.  John  was  a  Galilean,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
refers  to  a  portion  of  the  people  as  'loiimoi,  exactly  agrees  with  his 
position  as  FaXtXaoK.  It  would  be  unnatural  for  a  Jew  to  use  a 
term  exclusively  national,  as  St.  John  uses  the  term  'lovBcuoi.  But 
it  is  quite  natural  that  a  Galilean  should  refer,  as  he  does,  to  the 
Juds3ans.§ 

*  X.  1,  8.      t  St.  John  XX.  1 ;  St.  Mark  xvi.  2.      J  iii.  25  ;  vii.  1 ;  xi.  8. 

}  The  absence  of  any  account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  in  the  other  Gospels  would 
he  inexplicable,  if  St.  John  had  represented  this  event  as  the  sole  or  principal  cause  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Judsean  rulers  to  Jesus,  and  of  the  support  of  the  people  when  He 
came  publicly  to  Jerusalem.  But  he  does  not  say  this.  He  has  before  mentioned 
repeatedly  the  hostility  of  the  rulers,  showing  that  from  the  beginning  they  sought  the 
de^th  of  Jesus,  and  that  they  had  been  hindered  by  the  people.  The  effect  on  the 
Sanhedrim  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  was  simply  to  hasten  the  execution  of  long- 
cherished  designs,  still  kept  secret.  And  this  is  naturally  noticed  by  the  Evangelist 
who  relates  the  event,  though  it  had  no  great  importance,  and  is  unnoticed  by  the 
others.  So  the  same  event  is  referred  to  as  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  conduct  of  the 
people  of  Jerusalem,  but  not  as  the  only  one ;  and  with  it  the  Galileans  would  be  less 
concamed.  Only  three  instances  of  restored  life  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels — one  by 
the  first  three  Evangelists,  one  by  St.  Luke  alone,  and  one  by  St.  John.  These  seem  to 
have  been  exceptional  miracles,  for  people  were  not  encouraged  to  seek  the  renewal  of 
life  as  the  removal  of  sickness.  Such  works  had  no  special  value  as  evidences,  and 
their  repetition  was  not  to  be  expected.  Publicity  was  therefore  less  desirable,  and  it 
was  not  promoted  when  it  could  not  be  prevented.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  do  not 
at  all  refer  to  the  period  in  which  Lazarus  was  raised ;  and  this  may  account  for  their 
silence  respecting  the  fact.  St.  Luke  refers  to  this  time,  and  could  hardly  be  entirely 
unacquainted  with  such  an  event;  but  having  already  related  two  similar  miraclea, 
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These  are  the  principal  objections  drawn  from  the  work  itself  to 
show  that  it  was  not  written  by  an  Apostle.  If  all  the  explanations 
oflfered  should  not  be  deemed  satisfactory,  they  at  least  show  the 
uncertain  nature  of  such  arguments.  •  Compared  with  the  proof  of 
genuineness  which  the  Gospel  itself  gives,  they  are  of  small  worth. 

Of  the  internal  evidences,  one  more  remains  to  be  briefly  noticed. 
That  the  Gospel  was  written  by  St.  John  appears  from  its  accordance 
with  othei'  writings  declared  to  be  his.  The  Epistles  also  are  with- 
out his  name ;  but  the  first  professes  to  be  written  by  one  who  had 
seen,  heard,  and  touched  Jesus  Christ.*  All  agree  with  this  Gospel 
in  a  very  peculiar  style.  The  words  and  thoughts  are  similar ;  the 
form  of  instruction,  by  development,  contrast,  and  partial  repetition, 
is  the  same ;  the  doctrine  is  the  same ;  and  there  is  the  same  spirit 
of  gentleness,  purity,  and  love. 

That  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse  differs  much  from  that  of  the 
Gospel  must  be  admitted ;  but  this  may  be  fully  accounted  for  by 
the  difference  in  the  time  and  character  of  the  two  works.  There 
was  probably  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  time  of 
their  composition,  during  which  the  writer  was  always  using  the 
Greek  language.  The  first  work  is  a  poetical  description  of  a 
series  of  visions,  like  the  poems  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  copying 
their  phraseology ;  the  second  is  a  simple  relation  of  events  and 
discourses,  with  a  few  reflections.  In  works  so  far  removed  in  time, 
and  so  different  in  subject  and  form,  no  dissimilarity  of  style  would 
prove  diversity  of  authorship.  The  alleged  difference  in  spirit  and 
doctrine  rests  on  the  literal  interpretation  of  figurative  passages. 
The  Apocalypse  presents  no  objection  to  the  authorship  of  this 
Gospel ;  while  the  Epistles  confirm  the  conclusion,  that  both  the 
Gospel  and  the  Epistles  were  written  by  St.  John. 

III. 

From  the  book  itself  we  now  turn  to  ancient  testimonies.  If  we 
had  only  the  internal  evidence,  this  would  be  sufficient;  but  the 
external  is  equally  satisfactory.  In  estimating  this,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  no  works  giving  any  comprehensive  view 
of  Christian  literature  till  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  much 
having  perished.  Moreover,  both  before  and  after  this  time,  books 
were  not  used  as  they  are  by  us ;  partly  from  the  absence  of  literary 
cidture,  and  partly,  it  may  be,  from  the  primary  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity by  oral  instruction.     The  works  of  Irenacus  are  the  earliest 

there  was  the  less  need  of  his  referring  to  this.  The  Evangelists  do  not  relate  all  they 
knew.  The  omission  of  this  narrative  may  also  have  heon  for  the  sake  of  Jjazams  ; 
not  merely  lest  he  should  bo  persecuted  by  enemies,  but  also  that  he  might  not  suffer 
from  the  oppressive  and  unprofitable  curiosity  of  friends  and  strangers.  St.  John  states 
that  the  priests  sought  to  put  him  to  death.  The  other  Gospels  were  probably  written 
during  the  life  of  Lazarus,  and  this  after  his  removaL 
♦  i.  1. 
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writings  of  such  a  kind,  that  the  want  in  them  of  references  to  the 
Gospel  would  be  real  adverse  evidence.     Sut  his  statements,  and 
those  of  many  contemporaries,  show  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  was 
one  of  the  four  Gospels  then  universally  received,  with  exceptions 
quite  insignificant.      Ireneeus   was  bom  in  the   early  part  of  the 
second  century ;  he  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St. 
John,  and  from  a.d.  177  he  was  Bishop  of  Lyons.     He  refers  to  his 
intercourse  with  many  who  saw  the  Apostle,  and  says  :  ''  Kot  long 
ago  was  he  seen,  but  almost  in  our  age,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Domitian  "  (a.d.  96).*     After  mentioning  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
he  adds :  ''  Afterwards  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  who  also 
leaned  on  his  breast ;  he  likewise  published  a  Gospel  while  he  dwelt 
at  Ephesus,  in  Asia"  (Adv.  HeBres.  iii.  1).     Again  he  says:  "So 
firm  is  the  ground  on  which  these  Gospels  rest,  that  the  very  heretics 
themselves  bear  witness  to  them — those,  moreover,  who  follow  Valen- 
tinus  making  copious  use  of  that  according  to  St.  John"  (iii.  11). 
IrenaQus  was  not  infallible,  and  he  received  traditions  which  were  not 
true ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  distrusting  this  testimony.    Knowing, 
as  he  did,  the  associates  of  the  Apostles,  he  could  not,  if  this  Gospel  bad 
been  unknown  to  them,  have  received  it  without  hesitation  as  the  . 
writing  of  St.  John.     This  was  a  matter  of  fact,  concerning  which 
the  associates  of  the  Apostle  could  not  be  mistaken  ;  and  the  author- 
ship of  the  Gospel  cannot  be  doubtful,  because  traditions  respecting 
its  design,  and  respecting  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  figurative  in- 
struction, and  other  matters  of  opinion,  are  manifestly  erroneous. 
Moreover,  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  be  mistaken  in  testifying  to 
the  general  reception  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  his  statements,  if  not 
true,  would  be  useless  falsehoods.     He  does  not  seek  to  prove  that 
there  were  four  Gospels  by  his  analogies,  but  thus  to  account  for  facts 
that  could  not  be  questioned.     His  testimony  to  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  is  confirmed  by  contemporary  writings :    the  Epistle  of  the 
Churches  of  Yienne  and  Lyons,  the  Clementine  Recognitions  and 
Homilies,  the  works  of  Tatian  and  Theophilus,  of  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  and  TertuUian.    These  testimonies  are  undisputed.    A  harmony 
of  the  four  Gospels  was  written  by  Tatian,  and  a  similar  work  by 
Theophilus ;  and  a  commentary  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  often  quoted 
by  Origen,  was  composed  by  Heracleon  about  the  same  time.     These 
works  are  sure  proofs  of  its  existence  and  reception  long  before,  since 
harmonies  and  commentaries  are  only  for  works  ancient  and  acknow- 

*  Irenaeus  ady.  HsBres.  v.  30 ;  Euseb.  Hist  £cc.*',y.  8.  hvll  ydp  irp6  iroXXoDxovov 
iiapdOij.  At  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  mention  is  made  of  those  who  had  seen  John  ; 
the  Apostle  is  himself  the  subject  of  the  preceding  and  following  sentences ;  and  the 
time  when  he  wot  teen  is  the  only  point  of  importance,  not  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse 
was  seen.  The  supposition  that  the  kuter  is  the  subject  to  be  supplied  is  the  chief 
support  of  the  later  date  of  the  Apocalypse. 
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ledged.  The  Muratori  fragment  of  the  New  Testament  canon  con- 
tains this  Gospel,  and  its  testimony  is  not  affected  by  accompany- 
ing errors ;  and  it  was  in  the  Italic  and  Syriac  versions  of  the  second 
century.  Clemens  Alexandriims  and  Tertnllian,  as  well  as  Irenesns, 
declare  that  there  were  in  their  time  the  four  Gospels  which  we  have, 
and  no  others  of  any  repute ;  and  so  Eusebius  places  this  with  the 
other  Gospels  as  universally  acknowledged.  They  appeal  to  the 
uniform  testimony  of  those  who  preceded,  as  the  source,  but  net  the 
sole  ground,  of  what  they  declare  to  be  the  present  belief  of  all 
Christian. Churches  throughout  the  world.  But  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  this  Gospel  should  have  been  thus  received  by  all  Christians  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  if  to  the  aged-  men  of  their  day, 
the  contemporaries  of  the  Apostle,  it  had  been  an  unknown  work,  or 
one  attributed  to  any  other  author. 

The  references  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  earlier  works  are 
merely  subsidiary  evidence,  though  often  treated  as  the  principal 
proofs.  If  BO  regarded,  their  number  and  character,  however 
occasioned,  would  make  their  evidence  incomplete ;  but  taken  simply 
as  confirmatory  proofs,  they  are  quite  sufficient.  The  earlier  publka- 
.  tion  of  the  other  Go^ls,  and  their  more  comprehensive  character, 
would  naturally  lead  to  references  to  them,  rather  than  to  a  later 
work  of  a  less  popular  nature.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Justin 
Martyr,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  refers  to  two  or  three 
passages  of  this  Gospel,  in  his  appeals  to  the  writings  of  the  Apostle* 
and  their  companions ;  and  that  before  him,  according  to  Hippolytus, 
Yalentinus  quoted  from  it ;  and  Basilides,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
second  century.*  The  criticism  of  these  references  has  not  shaken 
their  evidence ;  but  if  it  had  made  this  at  all  doubtful,  it  would  not 
in  the  least  make  doubtful  the  existence  of  the  Gospel,  and  its 
acknowledgment  by  Christian  Churches  from  the  beginning.  We  have 
the  testimonies  of  Christian  writers,  bishops,  presbyters,  and  philo- 
sophers, from  distant  countries  and  conflicting  parties,  showing  the 
almost  universal  ac^owledgment  of  the  Gospel  of « St.  John  by  those 
who  lived  with  the  associates  of  the  Apostle ;  and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  other  authorship. 

*  Just.  Apol.  i.  61 ;  Dial.  c.  Try.  88.  The  quotations  given  by  HippolytoB  aie 
unquefitionably  from  the  GK>spel  of  St.  John.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been 
mistaken  in  their  authorship,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  this.  Of  Valentinus 
he  writes :  "  On  account  of  this,  he  says,  the  Saviour  declares,  *  All  who  have  come 
before  me  are  thieves  and  robbers '  "  (Ref.  vi.  30).  And  of  Basilides  he  writes :  *<  And 
this,  he  says,  is  that  which  has  been  declared  in  the  Gospels,  *  There  was  the  true  light, 
which  enlightens  every  man  coming  into  the  world ' "  (vii.  10).  The  Christology  of 
Justin  is  admitted  to  be  different  from  that  of  this  Gospel,  and  inferior.  Hence  it 
has  been  infsnred  that  the  superior  is  the  later  production ;  but  the  contrary  would  be 
a  more  just  oonclusion,  the  Christian  writings  of  the  second  century  being  all  inferior 
to  those  of  the  first.  Still  more  extraordinary  is  the  inference  that  Justin  could  not 
^  book,  because  his  system  does  not  exactly  agree  with  it. 
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£xtemal  evidence  against  the  genuineness  of  this  Gospel  is  entirely 
negative.  A  few  persons  in  tke  second  century  rejected  it,  as  they 
did  other  canonical  books,  assigning  it  to  Cerinthus ;  but  no  one 
attributes  any  value  to  this  heretical  conjecture.  All  that  can  be 
objected  to  this  Gospel  is,  that  there  are  some  early  writers  who  do 
not  give  any  testimony  to  it.  Sut  this  is  not  adverse  evidence, 
unless  it  be  evident  that,  if  the  work  were  known,  it  would  certainly 
be  referred  to.  ITow  it  never  has  been  shown  that  references  to  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  would  be,  not  only  appropriate  in  our  judgment, 
but  more  suitaUe  in  the  judgment  of  the  writOTs,  for  their  purpose, 
than  liie  statements  which  they  give.  Merdy  negative  evidence  is 
seldom  of  much  value ;  and  it  is  of  no  worth  when  the  documents  are 
few,  and  the  writer's  purpose  is  not  known  to  require  the  referenoes 
which  are  wanting. 

There  are  no  references  to  this  book  in  the  Epistles  of  Clemens 
Bomanus  and  Polycarp,  nor  in  the  fragments  of  Papias.  But  Clemens 
seldom  refers  to  any  of  the  Gospels,  and  to  none  by  name.  In  the 
short  Epistle  of  Polycarp  there  is  a  reference  to  the  1  Epistle  of  John ; 
and  there  is  no  apparent  occasion  for  referring  to  the  Gospel.  The 
writings  of  Papias  are  known  only  from  extracts  preserved  by 
Eusebims.  He  gives,  of  things  learnt  by  Papias  from  the  presbyter 
John,  some  statements  respecting  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew.  From 
the  silence  of  Papias  in  this  extract,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had. 
not  thus  learnt  anything  respecting  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ;  but  not 
that  he  nowhere  referred  to  it,  still  less  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  it.  The  mention  by  Eusebius  that  Papias  used  testimonies 
from  the  1  Epistle  of  John  and  the  1  Epistle  of  Peter  is  explained 
by  the  need  of  confirmation  for  these  writings,  which  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  did  not  require.''^  A  precisely  similar  statement  is  made  by 
him  respecting  Irenseus,  and  certainly  he  was  not  unacquainted 
with  this  Gbspel.f  The  Epistles  of  Ignatius  have  been  so  much 
interpolated,  that  their  references  are  of  little  argumentative  value ; 
and  the  works  of  the  Barnabas  and  Hermas  of  the  second  century 
are  too  late,  and  too  peculiar  in  their  character,  to  make  their 
neglect  of  this  Gospel  of  any  significance.  No  one  knows  who 
Barnabas  was,  or  who  were  the  few  persons  to  whom  he  wrote.  He 
sought  to  keep  them  from  Judaism,  and  has  many  references  to  the 
Old  Testament,  some  very  unwise.  He  has  one  quotation  from  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  but  none  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
though  this  would  be  most  relevant,  and  could  not  have  been 
unknown.  In  the  visions  and  similitudes  of  Hermas  there  are  no 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  or  from  the  New.  If  the  silence 
of  a  few  writers  could  not  be  accounted  for,  it  would  not  lessen  the 
value  of  the  testimonies  which  are  given  to  the  genuineness  of 

•  EoBeb.  Hift.  Eco.  iii.  39.  t  Ibid.  t.  8. 
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this  OoepeL  These  arc  not  by  contemporaries  of  the  Apostle, 
bat  thejr  are  bjr  the  contemporaries  of  his  associates.  They 
come  so  near  to  his  time,  that,  considering  their  wide  extent,  tiieir 
adverse  sources,  the  high  importance  of  apostolical  authorship,  and 
the  great  reverence  of  the  early  Christians  for  the  sacred  Scripture, 
their  evidence  is  conclusive  ;  more  so  than  would  be  the  evidence  of 
a  few  contemporaries  whose  testimony  is  wanting.  The  external 
evidence  agrees  with  the  internal,  and  gives  to  it  all  needAil  con- 
firmation. 

The  contrary  conclusions  to  which  learned  and  upright  men  have 
come  in  recent  times  respecting  the  genuineness  of  this  Gospel  must 
at  first  excite  surprise ;  but  it  may  be  explained  by  the  preference 
which  they  give  to  different  descriptions  of  evidence.  Some  hold 
signs  of  truthfulness  to  be  of  much  value,  others  of  very  little. 
Some  attend  chiefly  to  differences  and  difficulties  in  the  Gospels,  and 
therefore  view  them  as  very  important;  others  give  to  them  no 
special  regard.  An  eminent  person  of  our  day  has  shown,  by 
theory  and  example,  how  the  ablest  men  may  adopt  most  erroneous 
opinions.  If,  when  the  mind  has  once  assented  to  a  proposition,  the 
amount  of  evidence  in  its  favour  is  disregarded,  and  everything 
adverse  is  set  aside  as  worthless,  unless  seen  at  once  to  be  demon- 
strative, it  naturally  follows  that  the  conclusions  maintained  will  be, 
not  according  to  the  whole  evidence,  but  according  to  that  part, 
whether  small  or  great,  to  which  assent  has  been  first  given.  They  who 
begin  with  matters  obscure  and  doubtful,  and  attend  much  to  these, 
are  likely,  through  the  influence  of  association,  to  view  with  distrust 
even  that  which  is  plain  and  certain.  The  evidence  which  scholars 
only  can  appreciate,  though  it  be  slight,  is  often  unduly  prized  by 
them,  above  all  the  proof  which  appeals  to  the  conscience,  the  com- 
mon sense,  and  the  common  experience  of  mankind.  The  religious 
excellence  and  influence  of  a  work  are  to  some  the  surest  proofs  of 
reality  and  truth,  manifestations  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  but  to  others 
these  elements  are  inappreciable,  or  seem  consistent  with  any 
measure  of  delusion  and  deception.  If  the  principles  which  regulate 
judgment  are  so  different,  contrary  conclusions  are  inevitable.  While 
we  find  everywhere  that  unexplained  difficulties  belong  to  unquestion- 
able truths,  and  can  find  nowhere  a  single  spurious  production 
really  like  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  marks  of  truthfulness  and  of 
truth,  we  need  not  fear  that  a  book  which  the  Christian  Church  has 
for  seventeen  centuries  esteemed  as  one  of  its  most  precious  treasures, 
a  pillar  of  sacred  truth,  will  be  now  rejected,  because  it  does  not 
meet  all  the  unreasonable  demands  of  an  arbitrary  and  sceptical 
criticism.     It  was  written  for  the  world,  and  will  abide  for  ever. 

John  H.  Godwin. 


DE.  NEWMAK'S  ESSAYS. 


If  Jon  Hnmi  Kinu.   Two 


AT  a  time  when  the  Yatican  decrees  are  eliciting  hostile  manifesta- 
tions from  one  goTemment  after  another  in  Europe  for  their 
political  fiignificance,  and  are  being  deliberately  rejected  in  G-ermany 
by  a  compact  body  calling  themselves  old  Catholics,  and  including 
persona  of  all  ranks  and  professions,  except  the  Episcopate,  for  their 
allegect  incompatibility  with  "that  great  first  principle  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus ;"  when 
ezcommunjcations  are  being  hurled  about  right  and  left  abroad 
against  all  who  maintain  or  encourage  such  viewa,  except  those  who 
cannot  he  attacked  with  impunity;  and  when  eren  at  home  Arch- 
bishop Manning  significantly  reminds  his  clergy  that  "  the  salration 
of  the  flock  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  salvation  of  a  few  ;  "  Dr.  New- 
man, almost  without  comment,  certainly  without  the  least  hint  of 
their  relevancy  to  what  ia  uppermost  in  most  minds,  if  not  in  his 
own  just  now,  reprints,  unasked,  a  collection  of  essays,  all,  with  one 
exception,  "  written  while  their  author  was  Fellow  of  Oriel  and  a 
member  of  the  Established  Church,"  on  the  ground,  "  mainhj,"  that 
they  had  been  published  before.  "  Ho  cannot  destroy  what  he  had 
once  put  into  print."  What  I  have  tcrittcn,  I  hare  irritfen;  or,  LUera 
scripta  tnanet,  as  he  phrases  it.  Ho  reprints  them  accordingly,  that 
it  might  be  seen  of  how  much  of  them  he  has  ceased  to  approve,  and 
by  consequence  to  how  much  he  still  holds,  or  else  cannot  reply  to ; 
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*'  and  he  is  sanguine  that  he  has  been  able  to  reduce  what  is  un- 
catholio  in  them,  whether  in  argument  or  statement,  to  the  position 
of  those  *  Difficultates'  which  figure  in  dogmatic  treatises  of 
tixeology,  and  which  are  elaborately  drawn  out,  and  set  forth  to 
l>est  advantage,  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  more  carefully  and 
^satisfactorily  answered."  Such,  in  his  own  words,  is  his  own 
•estimate  of  what  he  trusts  has  been  achieved  by  this  reprint.  The 
Essays  themselves  have  been  republished,  he  is  careful  to  tell  us, 
with  their  text  unchanged,  or,  at  all  events,  only  changed  for  the 
better  in  point  of  style  ;  the  notes  appended  to  them,  so  few  and  far 
between,  are  not  in  his  own  judgment  answers  to  them,  but  only 
suggestive  of  answers  ;  not  refutations,  but  only  remarks.  **  There 
is  an  argument  in  the  foregoing  pages,"  he  says  in  one  place,  "  on 
behalf  of  the  Anglican  Church  which  perhaps  calls  for  remark  from 
a  Catholic  "  (i.  379).  In  another — "  Of  course  I  am  not  laying 
down  the  law  on  a  point  on  which  the  Church  has  not  directly  and 
distinctly  spoken,  nor  implying  that  I  am  not  open  to  arguments 
on  the  other  side,  if  such  are  forthcoming,  Vhich  I  do  not  antici- 
pate" (ii.  77). 

He  puts  his  finger  on  "  what  is  uncatholic  in  them,"  makes  a  difficulty 
of  it,  sets  it  forth  to  best  advantage,  suggests  what  may  be  said  in 
reply  to  it,  yet  positively  leaves  it  unanswered  after  all ;  in  con- 
clusion, bids  us  take  notice  how  little  there  is  uncatholic  in  them  by 
the  scantiness  of  his  notes.  Out  of  fourteen  essays,  mostly  contro- 
versial, only  two  have  notes  appended  to  them  exceeding  six  pages 
in  length.  Seyeral  that  are  reproduced  entirely  without  comment 
contain  passages  that  he  may  have  well  preferred  leaving  alone  to 
remarking  upon.  Astounding,  that  his  main  reason  for  republishing 
them  at  such  a  time  should,  on  his  own  showing,  when  it  has  been 
imravelled  and  expressed  in  plain  English,  amount  to  this ;  and  of 
how  many  more  reasons  is  it  not  suggestive  which  he  withholids  ? 
That  he  should  turn  away  deliberately  from  the  one  suliject  engroas- 
ing  and  perplexing  so  many  consciences  everywhere,  to  reiterate 
ccmclusions  that  he  had  enunciated  so  many  years  back,  and  any- 
thing but  in  harmony  with  it ;  or  if  not  to  reiterate  them  all,  at 
least  to  let  people  know  how  few  of  them  he  disavows,  and  onfy 
disavows  for  reasons  which  he  considers  himself  of  more  or  less  force, 
but  hesitates  to  say  are  conclusive  till  they  have  been  more  carefully 
weighed.  Why,  what  else  can  this  be  but  a  pendant  to  the  days  in 
which  these  Essays  were  before  the  world  for  the  firat  time ;  when 
their  author  first  ''  saw  the  ghost ; "  when  he  was  brooding  over  the 
situation  "  in  retreat "  at  Littlemore,  not  at  Edgbaston ;  and  bialK^ 
had  been  "  directing  charges  against  him "  by  sixes  or  sevens, 
instead  of  six  hundred  at  once  ?    Certainly  no  man  was  ever  a  greater 
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martyr  to  any  principle  than  Dr.  Newman  to  Episcopacy.     Ken  and 
Bancroft  were  martyrs  to  their  notion  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
but  then  it  waa  concentrated  in  one  king — the  king  whom  God  had 
set  over  them :  to  William  of  Orange,  whom  they  deemed  a  usurper ; 
to  Louis  XIY.,  who  was  not  their  sovereign,  it  hound  them  by  no 
such  tie.     Dr.  Newman  has  alternately  quailed  before  Inshops  whom 
the  Roman  Church  considers  no  bishops  at  all,  and  before  bishops 
whom  the  Anglican  Church  considers  intruders ;  he  has  disagreed 
with,  and  yet  been  loyal  to,  both  in  his  day ;  he  has  not  ventured  to 
challenge  their  judgment,  for  all  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  sub- 
scribe to  their  views.     For  dead  bishops,  indeed,  he  does  not  seem  to 
feel,  or,  at  least,  exhibit  the  same  deference.     He  has  told  us  more 
than  once  that  it  was  not  the  Episcopate  which  saved  the  Church 
from  Arianism  in  the  fourth  century.     What  he  would  have  done 
then,  had  he  lived  then,  it  is  perhaps  unfair  to  inquire ;  but  of  living 
bishops,  whatever  judgment  he  may  form  in  his  own  mind,  he  acts 
uniformly  on  the  principle  that  they  can  do  no  wrong.     He  seems 
to  point  to  something  that  has  occurred  recently  when  he  says: 
"  The  general  reception  of  the  definition  of  an  Ecumenical  Council 
may  avail  to  determine  for  us  what  the  records  of  antiquity  now 
extant  leave  doubtful,  or  only  imperfectly  testify  ;  "  (ii.  109)  but  to 
its  general  reception  or  non- reception  (supposing  him  to  refer  to 
what  has  occurred  recently)  he  does  not  seem  willing  himself  to 
contribute  so  much  as  the  weight  of  a  feather,  unless  by  biting  his 
lips. 

I  look  upon  Episcopacy  myself  as  a  Divine  institution;  and 
bishops  as  the  heads  of  Christ's  Church ;  and  Christ's  Church  as 
infinitely  more  beneficial  to  man,  and  therefore  infinitely  more  worth 
upholding,  than  any  bond,  social  or  domestic,  of  whatever  kind  in  the 
natural  order.  But  for  that  very  reason  I  hold  there  can  be  no 
greater  duty  than  that  of  resisting  bishops  to  the  utmost  when 
they  teach  heresy,  tamper  with  truth,  or  override  law.  Error  or 
injustice  in  them  is  infinitely  more  prejudicial  to  our  best  interests 
than  error  or  injustice  in  kings.  Accordingly  the  extra  reverence 
which  we  owe  them  in  general  should  alone  bind  us,  in  my  opinion, 
to  resist  them  all  the  more  resolutely  when  they  do  wrong.  And 
hence  I  cannot  help  recording  my  conviction  that  whenever  posterity 
sits  in  judgment  on  the  character  of  Dr.  Newman,  as  it  will  some 
day,  dutifulness  to  bishops  will  not  be  reckoned  among  his  strong 
points,  or  commended  as  a  principle  of  action  in  general,  from  the 
success  with  which  it  was  practised  in  his  case. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  I  pass  to  the  consideration  of  what 
Dr.  Newman  has  suggested  may  be  said  in  reply  to  himself;  and 
the  first  thing  which  strikes  me  is  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  it 
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which  I  had  prominently  before  me  seventeen  years  back,  and  which 
in  fact  led  me  to  join  the  Roman  Communion.     Now  I  should  not 
have  retraced  my  steps,  most  certainly,  had  I  continued  to  think  it 
conclusive.     But  before  dealing  with  this  as  a  whole,  which  I  shall 
do  presently,  let  me  advert  to  two  or  three  points  on  which  I  should 
have  thought  Dr.  Newman  inconclusive  even  then.     For  instance, 
in  discussing  what  he  calls  "  the  Anglican  paradox  "   (i.  185),  he 
says,  ''  If  unity  lies  in  the  Apostolic  succession,  an  act  of  schism  is, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  impossible ;  for,  as  no  one  can  reverse 
hfs  parentage,  so  no  Church  can  imdo  the  fact  that  its  clergy  have 
come  by  lineal  descent  from  the  Apostles."     I  may  be  mistaken,  but 
I  never  remember  to  have  heard  or  been  told  before  that  the  Apos- 
tolical succession  was  to  be  insisted  on  as  a  note  of  unity.     I  should 
have  said  it  had  no  more  to  do  with  unity  than  with  sanctity  or 
catholicity.     The  Catholic  Church  is   of  course  all  these  together 
— one,   holy,   catholic,   apostolic ;  but,   viewed   abstractedly,   these 
characteristics  are  not  correlatives  either  in  fact  or  idea.     From  the 
presence  of  one  we  cannot  infer  the  others.     I  well  remember  going 
over  all  this  in  my  own  mind  ages  ago,  when  I  reflected  that  Arians 
and  Donatists,  Nestorians  and  Armenians,  had  the  Apostolical  suc- 
cession more  clearly  than  we  had ;  at  the  same  time  I  realised  that 
it  was  not  to  be  the  less  prized  on  that  account  as  one  of  the  notes  of 
the  Church.     Why  greater  stress  should  have  been  laid  upon  it  in 
the   Church  of  England   than   elsewhere  is  obvious  enough.      It 
happens  to  be  precisely  that  which  distinguishes  her  from  all  other 
bodies  that  separated  from  Rome  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that 
have  separated  from  herself  since  then,  and  this  is  a  fact  which  Rome 
has  been,  in  porportion,  as  anxious  to  ignore  as  she  to  maintain. 
Rome  will  not  hear  of  drawing  a  line  between  Anglicans  and  all 
other  Western  Christians  not  o£  her  own  fold ;  Anglicans   rejoin 
that  such  a  line  exists,  and  being  a  fact,  should  be  acknowledged. 
Anglicans  may  have  exaggerated  its  importance  in  maintaining  it, 
but  Rome  must  be  allowed  to  have  exaggerated  its  importance  by 
disputing  it ;  once  acknowledged  as  a  fact,  I  feel  confident  it  would 
never  be  pressed  as  an  argument  on  the  Anglican  side  for  more  than 
it  is  worth  ;  neither  do  I  believe  that  even  now  it  is  apt  in  Anglican 
minds  to  be  confounded  with  what  it  has  no  direct  concern.     Accord- 
ingly, all  that  Dr.  Newman  says  in  another  place  about  "  unity  being 
a  duty  prior  in  order  and  idea  to  Episcopacy  "  (ii.  96),  I  consider 
irrelevant ;  and  all  that  he  says  about  "  Anglicans  believing  they 
belong  to  the  true  Church  because  their  orders  are  valid,"  in  contra- 
distinction to  Roman  Catholics,  who  "  believe  their  orders  are  valid 
because  they  are  members  of  the  true  Church,"  mere  jingle,  because 
no  such  antithesis  exists  in  truth.     It  is  a  fact  that  the  Greek, 
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Nestorian,  and  Armenian  Churches  lay  as  light  stress  upon  their 
Apostolical  succession  as  Kome  herself,  and  Anglicans  insist  upon 
theirs  for  no  other  reason  beyond  this  twofold  one ;  namely,  that 
besides  being  one  of  the  notes  of  the  Church,  it  distinguishes  them 
from  all  other  Protestants  abroad  ^nd  at  home. 

There  are  some  further  remarks  upon  "unity,",  that  I  should  have 
thought  all  but  refuted  themselves.     It  is  said  in  one  place — 

"Who  will  in  seriousness  maintain  that  relationship,  or  that  resemblance, 
makes  two  bodies  one  ?  England  and  Prussia  are  two  monarchies ;  are 
they  therefore  one  kingdom  ?  England  and  the  United  States  are  from 
one  stock ;  can  they  therefore  be  called  one  state  ?  England  and  Ire- 
land are  peopled  by  different  races ;  yet  do  not  they  form  one  kingdom 
notwithstanding  ?  "— (i.  185.) 

Surely,  no  Anglican  ever  maintained  that  governmental  unity, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  was  the  tie  by  which  the  Church  is 
made  one !  Of  what  force,  then,  is  the  analogy  P  Koman  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  and  Wesleyans  live  under  the  government  of  Queen 
Victoria,  no  less  than  Anglicans ;  are  they,  therefore,  one  Church  P 
And  Dr.  Newman  himself  obviates  my  dwelling  on  the  unity  which 
is  the  result  of  Church  government,  by  what  he  says  in  another 
place : — 

"  If  then  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  oar  guide  in  matters  ecclesiastical, 
one  thing  at  least  is  certain.  We  may  doubt  whether  bishops  are  of  obli- 
gation ;  whether  there  is  an  Apostolical  succession  ;  whether  presbyters  are 
priests  ;  whether  St.  Stephen  and  his  six  associates  were  the  first  deacons  ; 
whether  the  Sacraments  are  seven  or  two ;  but  of  one  thing  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  all  Christians  were  in  the  first  age  bound  together  in  one  body, 
with  an  actual  intercommunion  and  mutual  relations  between  them,  with 
ranks  and  officers,  and  with  a  central  authority,  and  that  this  organized 
association  was  '  the  body  of  Christ,'  and  that  in  it,  considered  as  one, 
dwelt  the  *  one  Spirit.*  "— (ii.  96.) 

What  Dr.  Newman  may  mean  by  the  "  central  authority,"  which, 
according  to  him,  forms  part  of  "the  one  thing  we  cannot  doubt,"  is 
probably  best  known  to  himself ;  but  that  this  organized  association 
was  "  the  body  of  Christ,"  and  that  in  it,  considered  as  One,  dwelt 
the  "  One  Spirit,"  is  a  fact  from  which  no  student  of  the  Bible  could 
dissent.  And  how  were  proselytes  incorporated  into  this  "  body  " 
but  by  baptism  ?  by  baptism,  the  first  in  order  of  all  the  Sacraments : 
the  only  Sacrament  that,  administered  in  due  form,  no  matter  by 
whom,  is  received  once  for  all.  "This  external  unity,"  proceeds 
Dr.  Newman,  "  is  pre-supposed,  typified,  required  by  the  Sacraments 
properly  so  called ;"  rather,  it  is  the  unity  to  which  they  admit,  and 
they  alone.  So  that,  consequently,  the  true  name  for  it  is  "Sacra- 
mental unity,"  and  it  is  by  this,  and  no  other,  that  the  Church  is 
made  one.     I  suppose  that  Dr.  Newman  himself  would  not  dispute 
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that  were  the  whole  Chinese  population  to  acknowledge  themselves 
suhjects  of  the  Pope  to  any  extent  short  of  receiving  haptism,  they 
would  he  no  nearer  to  this  unity  than  they  are  now ;  nor,  again,  that 
were  all  Christian  Churches  everywhere — the  Pope's  included — ^to 
agree  to  admit  everybody  to  communion  who,  having  been  duly 
baptized,  led  a  moral  life,  and  professed  his  sincere  acceptance  of 
the  Nicene  Creed,  everybody  would  be  a  sharer  of  this  unity  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,  no  matter  under  what  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment he  might  be  living.  This  being  admitted,  it  must  follow 
necessarily  that  even  under  existing  circumstances  everybody  belongs 
to  this  unity  who,  having  been  duly  baptized,  has  never  afterwards 
been  excluded  from  it  for  any  crime  of  his  own  ;  if  he  has  in  mature 
years  been  taught  and  accepts  all  the  articles  of  the  Creed  in  good 
faith,  he  belongs  to  it  all  the  more  closely ;  if  he  has  the  happiness  to 
be  a  devout  partaker  of  a  valid  Eucharist,  all  the  more  closely  still. 
There  may  be  various  degrees  of  realising  this  imity,  but  it  is 
identical  in  kind  all  through :  that  to  which  all  are  without  excep- 
tion admitted  by  Christian  baptism,  being  only  what  they  make  their 
own  afterwards  through  the  Lord's  Supper  in 'perfection. 

Space  alone  forbids  my  touching  upon  several  other  points  that  I 
think  I  could  have  met  equally  well  seventeen  years  ago  as  now.  The 
remaining  instance  which  I  shall  adduce  will  bring  me  to  the  threshold 
of  what  I  was  unable  to  meet  then,  and  have  only  seen  my  way  to 
meeting  effectually  within  the  last  few  years,  whatever  others  may 
say  or  think.  This  is,  I  am  well  aware,  tantamount  to  admitting 
that  the  Anglican  position  is  not  really  defensible  by  the  arguments 
that  were  current  in  its  behalf  seventeen  years  back,  and  that  persons 
will  find  it  break  down  under  them  unexpectedly  who  think  it  is. 
Such  has  been  the  result  of  my  own  experience ;  but  in  abandoning 
them  I  feel  equally  certain  that  it  can  be  most  conclusively  defended 
upon  other  grounds,  whether  I  can  do  justice  to  them  or  not  in 
stating  them ;  and  of  these  grounds  some  have  been  kept  out  of  sight 
or  escaped  notice  for  centuries ;  others  have  been  placed  in  our  hands 
by  Rome,  to  her  own  cost,  quite  recently. 

Dr.  Newman  contends,  then,  in  one  place,  that  "  there  is  nothing 
evaisive  in  his  refusing  to  decide  the  question  of  orders  by  the  mere 
letter  of  an  Ordination  Service,  to  the  neglect  of  more  elementary 
and  broader  questions "  (ii.  80) ;  to  justify  this,  "  the  Anglican 
bishops,"  he  asserts,  "have  lived  and  died  in  heresy  for  three 
centuries;"  and  in  proof  of  this,  "how  many  Anglican  bishops,"  he 
asks,  "  have  believed  in  transubstantiation,  or  in  the  necessity  of 
sacramental  penance  ?  yet  to  deny  these  dogmas  is  to  be  a  heretic." 
Tace  tanti  riri,  I  have  rarely  seen  special  pleading  more  feebly  dis- 
guised.    I  thought  from  the  unscrupulous  insinuations  preceding  it, 
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Hfhich  gave  me  the  greatest  pain  as  I  read  them.  Dr.  Newman  most 
have  £elt  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  plaj  the  advocate.  Who  says 
*^  to  deny  these  dogmas  is  to  be  a  heretic/'  but  the  Church  of  Some  P 
Well^  in  a  controversy  between  two,  the  word  of  one  is  as  good  as 
the  word  of  the  other  till  proved  false.  The  Church  of  England 
says  that  to  deny  these  dogmas  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Church  of 
Kome  holds  them  is  to  be  orthodox.  Trials  would  be  curiously 
managed  if  the  ''  ipee  dixit ''  of  one  side  decided  them. 

I  cite  this  passage,  not  for  its  intrinsic  merits,  for  it  is  about  the 
feeblest  in  the  volume,  but  for  the  clear  insight  it  affords  of  the 
assumption  that  imderlies  them  all,  and  should  therefore  be  forgotten 
by  nobody  reading  these  Essays — namely,  "That  the  Church  of 
£ome  is  &e  Catholic  Church.''  This  is,  of  course,  what  Dr.  New- 
man believes  himself;  he  was  persuaded  of  it  when  he  left  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  he  argues  on  this  hypothesis  throughout, 
whether  he  is  persuaded  of  it  or  not  still.  But  that  he  arrived  at  it 
by  confining  his  attention  to  England  and  Eome — by  looking  at 
them  as  though  one  or  other  of  them  must  be  the  Catholic  Church, 
to  the  exclusion  of  both,  and  of  all  others,  and  then  drawing  his 
inference — I  am  simply  certain,  as  well  from  having  been  brought 
to  the  same  conclusion  in  the  same  way  myself,  as  from,  observing 
that  it  is  precisely  this  process  which  is  repeated  in  these  comments. 
There  is  nothing  discussed  here  practically  but  the  question  between 
England  and  Bome ;  and  this,  again,  is  discussed,  not  in  the 
abstract,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  his  foregone  conclusion  that 
Rome  is  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said  at  starting  to 
his  opponents,  "  Heads  I  win,  and  tails  you  lose."  Accordingly, 
they  would  find  it  sheer  waste  of  time  to  attempt  grappling  with  his 
arguments  in  detail  while  this  is  unchallenged. 

But  it  is  just  this  position  which  nothing  short  of  a  direct  revela- 
tion would  induce  me  to  admit  now.  From  personal  experience 
gained  as  a  Boman  Catholic,  from  historical  evidence  forced  upon 
me  while  a  Boman  Catholic,  I  was  convinced,  step  by  step — and,  I 
will  add,  much  to  my  own  surprise — that  nothing  could  be  more 
fisilse. 

From  personal  experience,  first — In  an  eloquent  passage  too  long 
to  extract  entire  (i.  382-5),  Dr.  Newman  says,  "  Catholics  act 
according  to  their  name ;  Catholics  are  at  home  in  every  time  and 
place,  in  every  state  of  society,  in  every  class  of  the  community,  in 
every  stage  of  cultivation.  No  state  of  things  comes  amiss  to  a 
Catholic  priest ;  he  has  always  a  work  to  do  and  a  harvest  to  reap." 
Applied  to  the  Primitive  Church,  whence  the  author  draws  his 
description,  all  this  is  at  once  real  and  ideal :  applied  to  the  Roman 
Church,  as  the  author  means  it  to  be,  it  is  a  pure  stretch  of  the  ima- 
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gination,  and  not  fact.  There  was  no  subject  that  engaged  me  more, 
on  being  enrolled  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  than  that 
of  missions  and  missionaries.  I  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Mis- 
sions Etrangeres  in  Paris,  and  of  the  French  priests  I  knew  best  and 
saw  most  frequently,  one  was  a  Lazarist  Father,  another  a  director 
of  the  Missions  Etrangeres,  who  had  been  a  missionary,  another  an 
actual  missionary,  trained  and  sent  out  from  thence.  From  all  that 
I  learnt  and  saw  there-— putting  its  excellence  as  an  institution  and 
the  zeal  of  its  inmates,  both  of  which  filled  me  with  admiration,  on 
one  side — I  could  not  help  doubting  in  my  own  mind  whether,  after 
all,  these  were  true  missions  to  the  heathen,  such  as  was  St.  Augus- 
tine's to  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  the  moment  I  set  my  foot  in  the 
East,  I  no  longer  doubted,  but  was  convinced  they  were  not.  The 
impression  I  brought  home  with  me  from  those  parts  was  that  Rome 
was  the  most  untiring  of  proselytizers  among  Christians,  but  very 
little  better  than  England,  if  at  all — and  that  in  degree,  not  in  kind 
— as  an  evangelizer  of  non-Christians.  In  Algeria,  Tunis,  Egypt, 
all  round  the  Levant,  I  found  her  missionaries  nowhere  but  where 
there  were  Roman  Catholics  from  Europe  to  minister  to,  and  native 
Christians  to  win  over  from  other  Churches.  The  missionaries 
themselves  were  either  Europeans  or  of  European  extraction.  There 
was  nothing  approaching  to  a  regular  onslaught  upon  Islamism  any- 
where,— diplomacy  forbade  this, — and  not  more  attempted  among  the 
Jews  even  than  could  be  done  with  safety.  That  there  were  mis- 
sions to  the  heathen  in  other  quarters  I  was  well  aware  ;  but  I  also 
knew  of  the  constant  appeals  then  making  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  in  Cochin  China,  where  some  of  the  devoted  men 
that  were  sent  thither  were  cruelly  martyred,  and  it  was  soon  hoped 
the  Gospel  would  be  preached  there  under  protection  of  the  French 
flag,  as  in  fact  it  has  been  of  late  years.  Then  I  inquired  about 
results,  and  nowhere  could  I  hear  of  a  single  nation  or  country  that 
had  been  won  to  the  faith  by  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  since  the 
Reformation,  as  England  had  been  in  the  seventh  century — ^king, 
nobles,  people,  all  brought  over  to  Christianity  in  a  body,  and  subse- 
quently forming  a  native  Church  under  a  native  priesthood.  I  could 
neither  hear  nor  read  of  such  in  any  quarter.  In  South  America 
there  had  been  conquest,  and  amalgamation  or  extermination  of  the 
native  races,  by  the  Spaniards,  as  in  North  America  and  in  Australia 
by  ourselves.  Japan  and  Madagascar  had  been  often  attempted,  but 
nothing  like  national  effects  had  been  produced  in  either  to  this  day. 
In  China  the  Nestorians  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  firmer  footing  at 
one  time  than  any  that  have  succeeded  them  ;  and  Russia  probably 
penetrates  deepest  in  our  own.  In  India  neither  the  French  nor 
Portuguese,  who  preceded   us,   had    done   more  than   convert  by 
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driblets,  just  as  we  are  doing  ourselyes  now.  As  I  looked  at  the 
Russian  pil^ms  that  I  met  at  Jerusalem,  and  asked  myself  the 
question  who  had  converted  Russia,  I  remember  wincing  some- 
what unpleasantly  to  think  it  was  the  Greek,  not  the  Roman, 
Church. 

When  I  returned  to  England,  and  commenced  subscribing  to  the 
society  called  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  what  was  my  confusion 
to  find  that  while  what  Roman  Catholics  in  England  contributed  to 
this  society  could  be  reckoned  by  hundreds,  what  they  drew  from  it 
in  support  of  their  Church  in  Christian  England,  notwithstanding 
that,  since  the  creation  of  their  hierarchy,  it  could  no  longer  be 
regarded  in  partibus  infidelium,  amounted  to  thousands  of  pounds ; 
and  when  I  saw  with  equal  amazement  that  other  Christian  countries 
drew  from  it  also  largely  besides  England,  I  could  not  help  exclaiming, 
though  then  a  Roman  Catholic  myself,  ''  If  this  is  not  humbug  and 
rottenness,  what  is  ?  What  if  the  Church  of  Rome  should,  after  all, 
prove  to  be  the  Established  Church  of  Europe ,  and  no  more  P  "  I  had 
no  notion,  when  this  idea  first  struck  me,  that  I  was  about  to  embark 
in  historical  researches  of  any  kind  calculated  to  throw  light  on  it, 
still  less  that  it  was  the  very  conclusion  that  they  would  force  upon 
me  above  all  others.  But  circumstances  having  induced  me  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  Christendom's  divisions  from  original 
sources,  the  moment  I  had  got  fairly  beyond  the  outer  crust  of  what, 
for  want  of  a  handier  name,  I  shall  call  the  Greek  question — in 
other  words,  the  division  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches — 
scales  fell  from  my  eyes,  and  I  awoke  to  the  reality  that  I  was  but  a 
Latin  Christian  after  all.  Dean  Milman  had  given  his  history  a 
truer  name  than  even  he  was  aware  when  he  fixed  its  title. 

What  I  mean  by  getting  beyond  the  outer  crust  of  the  Greek 
question  is  getting  beyond  the  traditional  view  of  it  in  which  most, 
if  not  all  of  us,  have  been  brought  up.  I  say  of  this  view,  that  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  it  is  a  medicated  or  cooked-up  view,  manu- 
factured by  prejudice,  partly  from  distorted  or  suppressed  facts,  and 
partly  from  fictioM,  in  former  days,  and  then  repeated  till  it  was 
believed.  Take  any  of  our  current  histories,  for  instance,  and  you 
will  find  the  religious  part  of  the  controversy  represented  invariably 
as  having  commenced  with  Photius,  instead  of  Charlemagne ;  the 
Crusades,  as  having  been  undertaken  to  rescue  Palestine  from  the 
Mahometans — which,  ostensibly,  no  doubt,  they  were — their  secret 
purpose,  notwithstanding,  which  the  late  Sir  F.  Palgrave  was  the 
first  to  unmask,  having  been  as  certainly  to  subjugate  the  East  in 
Church  and  State  to  the  West ;  the  extinction  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
as  a  Christian  power,  ascribed  to  the  prowess  of  the  second  Mahomet, 
when,  in  fact,  its  real  destroyers   were  the   Venetians  and  Pope 
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Ixmooent  III.  And  lest  isolated  events  connected  with  it  miglit 
be  supposed  to  have  been  described  with  more  aocuracj,  let  me  say 
of  tbe  second  Council  of  Lyons,  by  way  of  specimen,  that  I  know  of 
no  ecclesiastical  history  in  general  use  amongst  us,  in  which  the 
accoimt  given  of  it  is  not  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  from  beginning  to  end 
in  the  main. 

And  now  let  me  state  briefly  what,  having  got  beyond  this  outer 
crust,  I  found  to  be  true.  First,  dprapo8  to  a  subject  already  dis- 
cussed from  another  point  of  view — missionary  labours  and  results — 
I  found  that  during  the  whcde  period  of  the  Middle  Ages — frfxai  the 
oonsummation  of  the  schism  between  the  two  Churches  in  the  eleventh 
c^itury  downwards — the  only  mission  to  non-Christians  that  had 
ever,  sped  from  Roman  Catholic  Europe  was  that  of  John  de  Mcmte 
Corvino  to  China ;  and  this  originated  in  fear  of  the  Tartars,  and  was 
followed  by  no  lasting  results  of  any  kind.  Europe  was  swarming 
all  this  time  with  clergy,  half  its  soil  was  in  their  hands,  the  very 
mendicants  by  profession  were  housed  in  magnificent  cloisters ;  and 
literally  not  one  nation  was  from  first  to  last  won  to  the  £uth,  and 
but  in  one  case  attempted  to  be.  Christian  bishops  armed  to  the 
teeth  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  the  infidel,  instead  of  preaching  to 
him.  All  who  fought  were  encouraged  to  hope  they  woidd  expiate 
their  crimes  in  proportion  to  the  blood  they  shed.  It  is  stated  in 
the  life  of  St.  Francis,  that  he  actually  attempted  the  conversion  of  a 
Soldan  of  Egypt ;  but  of  missions  organized  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting the  infidel,  there  never  was  fact  enough  even  to  warrant 
a  legend.  Proselytizers  of  the  Nestorians,  Armenians,  Jacobites, 
and  other  Christian  bodies,  to  be  sure,  were  numerous  enough  while 
the  Crusades  lasted  ;  and  in  one  case,  that  of  the  Maronites,  achieved 
a  permanent  triumph,  exceptio  probat  regulam — viz.,  that  of  failure  in 
all  others.  Literally,  the  only  conversion  of  a  whole  naticm  to  Chris- 
tianity achieved  since  the  schism  has  been  that  of  Hussia  by  the 
Greek  Church ;  and  in  Russia,  probably,  whose  colossal  proportions 
are  steadily  on  the  increase,  there  is  a  conglomeration  of  races  and 
languages  equal  to  all  those  of  the  existing  Church  of  Rome  put 
together.  Indeed  I  should  not  at  all  wonder,  were  the  question  of 
Catholicity  to  be  determined  by  pro/easing  races,  if  the  Russo-Greek 
Church  was  found  at  least  as  Catholic  in  the  east  now,  aa  that  of 
Rome  in  the  west. 

I  pass  from  these  external  phenomena  to  the  more  esoteric  ques- 
tions of  Church  order  and  dogma,  of  which  that  of  the  Creed  stands 
first.  The  facts  relating  to  it  recently  brought  out  are  beyond  dis- 
pute ;  but  to  many  they  have  doubtless  appeared  too  antiquarian  or 
too  subtle  to  be  of  any  present  interest ;  while  their  collective 
importance  may  have  escaped  others,  from  their  ooUectivo  bearing^ 
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upon  Church  principles  not  having  as  yet  been  recognised.  Persons, 
again,  may  or  may  not  entertain  these  principles  themselves ;  but 
all  may  be  judges  of  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  adhered  to, 
or  departed  from,  in  a  given  case. 

I  begin,  then,  by  observing  that  people  are  much  mistaken  who 
consider  this  question  in  any  light  but  that  of  a  living  and  eminently 
practical  one.  For  a  thousand  years  all  the  Churches  of  the  East — 
orthodox,  schismatic,  and  heretical,  have — with  one  consent,  persisted 
in  refusing  to  adopt  the  Western  interpolation  of  the  words 
"Filioque"  into  the  Nicene  Creed,  at  any  price.  Nor  can  any 
student  of  history  doubt  but  that  it  was  due  to  this  refusal,  more 
than  to  anything  else,  that  Constantinople  was  sacked  by  the  Latins  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  has  been,  since  the  fifteenth,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks.  Whatever  we  Englishmen  may  think  of  the  dispute 
involved  in  these  words,  it  is  associated  in  the  Eastern  mind  with  so 
much  national  humiliation  and  endurance,  that  it  will  never  cease  to  be 
regarded  in  that  part  of  the  world  as  a  holy  cause ;  and  being  one 
which  probably  through  Russia  numbers  more  votaries  than  ever 
now,  is  as  likely  to  prove  the  excuse  for  a  fresh  conflagration  some 
day  as  it  ever  was. 

Again,  people  are  much  mistaken  who  consider  that  the  dispute 
involved  in  these  words  is  one  which  is  limited  to  the  existing 
Churches  of  the  East  and  West — which  from  henceforth  I  shall  call 
Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  a  dispute,  really,  between  Rome  of  the  last 
thousand  years,  in  round  niunbers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Greece,  for 
the  same  time,  backed  by  the  whole  Church  of  the  preceding  eight 
hundred  years,  on  the  other.  The  Roman  Church  of  the  first  eight 
centuries  is,  in  short,  in  every  respect  as  much  opposed  to  the  Roman 
Church  which  exists  now,  as  the  Greek  Church  is,  or  ever  has  been ; 
and  further,  it  is  a  dispute  in  which  Roman  Catholic  principles  tell 
against  Rome  most  of  all. 

Long  before  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  in  defining  doctrine  was 
pronounced  by  the  Tatican  Council,  the  infallibility  of  General 
Cuncils  confirmed  by  the  Pope  and  accepted  by  the  whole  Church,  on 
matters  of  faith,  was  a  current  axiom  with  Roman  Catholics ;  and 
this  infallibility  was  held  to  attach  to  everything  decreed  by  them  on 
dogma,  no  matter  what  form  it  took.  Hence  while  canons  on  disci- 
pline were  considered  at  all  times  liable  to  be  modified  or  become 
obsolete,  canons  on  dogma  were  never  considered  otherwise  than 
unalterable.  Each  of  the  dogmatic  chapters  of  the  Vatican  Council 
is  followed  by  such  a  canon :  each  of  the  dogmatic  chapters  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  by  a  number  of  such  canons.  The  Fourth,  Fifth, 
and  Sixth  Councils  appended  a  similar  canon  to  their  dogmatic  defi- 
nitions, respecting  the  Creed  as  it  then  stood ;  but  it  is  on  their  dog- 
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matic  definitions  themselves,  in  reality,  and  not  only  this  canon,  that 
the  dispute  turns.     The  canon  itself  ran  as  follows : — 

'<  The  holy  and  ecumenical  synod  has  defined  that  it  is  lawful  for  nobody 
to  propose,  that  is,  compile,  put  together,  hold,  or  teach  others,  another 
fJEdth.  Those  who  dare  either  to  put  together  another  faith,  or  produce, 
teach,  or  deliver  another  creed  to  any  desirous  of  returning  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth  from  heathenism,  Judaism,  or  any  heresy  whatsoever,  are  de- 
posed, if  bishops  or  ecclesiastics  ;  if  monks  or  laymen,  anathematized." 

Of  the  creed  in  question,  the  definition  of  the  Fourth  Council 
declared  solemnly  that  "  concerning  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
it  expressed,"  or  set  forth,  "  the  perfect  doctrine."  In  the  eighth 
century,  the  Council  of  Frankfort,  in  adopting  the  Caroline  books, 
to  which  I  will  refer  again  presently,  declared  of  this  same  creed, 
that  the  perf^t  doctrine  respecting  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  was  not  set  forth  in  it,  unless  those  words  "  Filioque  "  were 
inserted.  On  these  grounds  the  Council  of  Frankfort  pronounced  for 
their  retention,  and,  as  everybody  knows,  they  are  retained  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  this  day. 

When  the  Caroline  books,  which  the  Council  of  Frankfort  had 
endorsed,  were  submitted  to  Adrian  I. — the  reigning  Pope — ^he 
replied  to  them  chapter  by  chapter  himself :  and  on  this  point,  in 
particular,  he  warned  everybody  concerned  in  them  "  that  any  per- 
sons calling  in  question  the  creed  authorized  by  the  Fourth  Council 
contravened  its  definition.**  He  further  quoted  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor, Stephen  lY.,  as  ''  anathematizing  all  those  who  should  main- 
tain another  creed  or  doctrine  besides  that  of  the  six  General 
Councils,"  thus  asserting  entire  harmony  between  them  all  as 
regards  the  creed. 

With  contemporary  testimony  like  this  in  my  rear,  I  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  maintaining  there  is  a  contradiction  in  strictest  logic  on 
high  dogma  between  Rome  with  the  Filioque,  and  the  Fourth, 
Fifth,  and  Sixth  Councils,  including  Rome,  without  it — the  express 
declaration  of  the  one  being  that  the  perfect  doctrine  respecting  the 
Trinity  was  set  forth  in  the  creed  without  it — the  implied  declara- 
tion of  the  other  in  adopting  and  imposing  ^t  upon  others,  that 
the  perfect  doctrine  could  only  be  set  forth  with  it. 

Further,  that  the  penalties  of  the  canon  were  incurred  by  its 
insertion,  can  hardly  be  disputed  by  any  reasonable  person  informed 
of  the  sequel.  The  Eastern  Church,  then  in  a  majority,  protested, 
and  protests  to  this  day,  against  it,  as  involving  another  faith,  and 
it  has  divided  the  east  and  the  west  ever  since.  What'  departure 
from  the  creed  by  all  the  schismatics  and  heretics  upon  record  ever 
entailed  more  fatal  or  more  lasting  effects  P  But  if  the  penalties  of 
the  canon  Iiave  been  incurred  really  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  what 
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extent  has  the  validity  of  Koman  orders  been  impaired  thereby  P 
Besides,  there  are  graver,  and  many  may  think  plainer,  counts 
against  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  score  of  this  canon.  '^No 
other  faith,"  says  this  canon,  "  no  other  creed  is  to  be  produced, 
taught,  or  delivered  to  any  desirous  of  returning  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth  from  heathenism,  Judaism,  or  any  heresy  whatsoever."  It 
was  at  once  the  creed  in  which  the  faithful  were  to  make  public  pro- 
fession inside  the  Church,  and  to  which  persons  coming  over  from  any 
heresy  whatsoever  outside  the  Church,  were  to  subscribe.  The  sum 
of  all  doctrine  necessary  to  salvation  having  been  expressed  in  the 
existing  creed,  this  canon  said  virtually,  ''  Be  it  enacted,  that  no 
believer  shall  in  future  be  required  to  profess  more."  But  the 
practice  of  the  Church  [of  Rome  has  long  been  to  exact  the  creed  of 
Pope  Pius,  a  macrostyche  by  comparison,  from  every  proselyte 
coming  over  to  her  from  other  Christian  bodies.  Previously  to  this 
Clement  IV.  attempted  to  force  a  similar  creed  of  his  own  framilig 
upon  the  Greeks  ;  and  now  the  new  dogmas  promulgated  by 
Pius  IX.  alone  bid  fair  to  furnish  matter  for  a  third. 

So  much  for  those  Councils  whose  infallible  utterances  have  never 
been  questioned  in  any  part  of  the^Church.  Now  for  Popes,  whose 
utterances,  ex  cathedrd,  were  but  the  other  day  declared  infallible  by 
their  own  surroundings.  St.  Ambrose  said  of  the  great  heresy  of  his 
own  day  that  it  was  "  decapitated  by  the  sword  it  had  itself  un- 
sheathed." Possibly  some  later  age  may  have  this  to  say  of  the 
Ultramontanes  themselves.  Certainly  the  clearest  result  as  yet 
achieved  by  their  intrigues  has  been  to  place  Pius  IX.  and  his  whole 
Church  under  formal  anathema,  not  of  one  or  two,  but  a  long  line  of 
Popes  ;  for  who  will  assert  any  Popes  ever  spoke  more  infallibly  than 
those  who  addressed  the  whole  Church  before  the  schism,  than  those 
who  gave  the  whole  weight  of  their  official  authority  to  the  faith 
and  creed  of  the  Fourth  Council  in  the  exact  form  in  which  they  had 
received  and  confirmed  it  themselves  ?  Thus  St.  Leo  says  of  its 
definitions  that  they  were  "  perfect  and  irretractable ; "  of  its  "  rule 
of  faith,"  or  creed,  Aat  "  nothing  could  be  added  to  or  subtracted 
from  it ;"  of  both  together,  that  "perfection  cannot  receive  increase, 
nor  fulness  addition."  Hormisdas,  of  the  doctrines  of  its  creed,  that 
"they  are  perfect,  and  so  neither  need  any  supplement,  nor  can 
admit  of  any  change."  Vigilius,  of  its  definitions,  that  "  he  is  alien 
from  the  Catholic  Church  who  departs  from  them."  Pelagius  I.,  of 
the  faith  in  its  published  definition,  that  he  "  anathematizes  all  wiio 
deviate  from  it  in  one  syllable,  one  word,  or  thought."  Pelagius  II., 
of  its-  faith,  that  "he  keeps  it  intact,"  and  of  its  definitions,  that 
"he  would  sooner  die  than  not  keep  them  irretractable;"  of  both 
together,  all  that  St.  Leo  had  said  before  him.     St.  Gregory  L,  of  its 
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£Edth,  that  ''  any  person  adding  to  it  or  taking  from  it  has  fallen 
under  its  anathema."  John  IV.,  of  its  faith,  that  "it  is  perfection.'* 
Theodore  I.,  of  its  creed,  that  "  he  allows  no  augmentation  in  it, 
and  says  anathema  to  all  adding  to  or  taking  from  it ; "  of  its  canon, 
that  its  meaning  is,  '^that  nobody  should  add  anything  to  or  subtract 
anything  from  the  one  creed  authorized,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others."  St.  Martin,  that  ''  anybody  not  keeping  them  all,  iL%que  ad 
unum  apiceniy  is  condemned."  St.  Agatho,  that  **  it  was  his  perfect 
knowledge  to  guard  its  definitions  intact  ...  for  that  the  true  faith 
cannot  be  changed,  or  preached  in  one  way  now  and  in  another  here- 
after." Stephen  IV.,  that  "  anybody  propounding  another  creed  or 
another  doctrine  besides  what  was  taught  in  the  Fourth  and  two 
succeeding  Councils  was,  by  his  anathema,  pronounced  alien  from  the 
Church" — a  sentence  which,  as  I  have  said  already,  was  renewed  by 
his  successor,  Adrian  I.,  on  the  suggestion  being  made  to  him  that 
its  creed  was  wanting  in  explicitness  on  one  point.  Finally,  Leo  III. 
crowned  all,  by  forbidding  the  insertion  in  it  of  the  formula  devised 
for  giving  it  the  required  explicitness  on  the  very  point  in  question, 
viz.,  the  "  Filioque." 

After  this  I  think  there  will  be  few  plain-spoken  Englishmen 
who  will  not  go  with  me  to  the  extent  of  concluding : — 1.  That  if 
Home  has  not  incurred  all  the  penalties  denounced  by  the  Fourth, 
Fifth,  and  Sixth  Councils  for  adding  to  the  creed  then  authorized,  and 
compiling  and  exacting  others,  then  dogmatic  canons,  to  use  plain 
language,  must  be  simple  bosh.  2.  If  the  "Filioque"  is  reaUy 
required  in  the  creed  to  express  what  all  Christians  ought  to  believe 
of  the  Trinity,  the  dogmatic  definitions  of  Ecumenical  Councils  most 
be  greater  bosh  still.  3.  If  Rome  has  not  lain  under  Papal  anathema 
for  centuries.  Papal  infallibility  must  be  the  greatest  bosh  of  all.  In 
a  word,  that,  unless  all  these  consequences  are  conceded,  what  are 
called  Church  principles  are  really  chameleons  or  chimeras.  But  if 
they  are  granted,  what  becomes  of  the  claim  of  Rome  to  be  the 
Catholic  Church  ?  On  the  contrary,  she  that  is  under  anathema, 
both  of  Councils  and  Popes,  and  therefore  in  Hchism  or  heresy  for 
certain,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  schism  to  adhere  to  her,  other- 
wise than  righteousness  to  depart  from  her?  On  every  Church 
principle,  clearly,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  schism  from  schism. 

Let  us  examine  the  same  thing  on  Church  principles  yet  once 
more,  but  from  another  point  of  view.  Who  was  it  who  first  accused 
the  Nicenc  Creed  of  not  being  explicit  enough  on  a  point  of  high 
doctrine — no  less  a  point  than  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 
Who  but  Charlemagne  ?  We  have  his  ipmsima  verba  for  it — words 
such  as  had  never  been  heard  before ;  words  directly  contradicting 
all  that  General  Councils  and  Popes  had  said  hitherto.     Well,  Rome 
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rebuked  him  for  them  at  first ;  resisted  them  passively  for  a  longer 
time ;  but  in  the  end  acknowledged  their  point  by  accepting  all  they 
contended  for.  As  a  Roman  Catholic  I  established  as  much  as  this ; 
but  I  have  learnt  more  since.  In  penetrating  the  maze  in  which  the 
Athanasian  Creed  has  been  for  so  long  involved — and  here  let  me  say, 
in  passing,  that  I  both  commenced  and  completed  this  inquiry,  without 
reference  to  anything  but  the  Greek  question  alone — in  penetrating 
this  maze  I  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  following  undoubted 
facts  at  last : — 1.  That  the  first  authentic  mention  of  this  Creed,  by 
whomsoever  compiled,  under  the  false  name  which  it  still  bears  (for 
"fides** and]" symbolum*'  are  plainly  synonymesin  this  case),  occurs 
in  a  general  capitulary  promulgated  by  Charlemagne  a.d.  802,  bidding 
all  his  clergy  to  learn  it,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  by  heart.  2.  That  the 
next  authentic  mention  of  it  occurs  in  a  letter  of  some  monks  of  his  to 
vindicate  their  use  of  the  "  Filioque "  in  the  Creed  to  the  Pope. 
3.  That  the  next  authentic  mention  of  it  occurs  in  several  contro- 
versial treatises  in  defence  of  the  "  Filioque,"  written  at  his  command 
against  the  Greeks.  4.  That  it  was  substituted  throughout  his 
dominions  as  a  standard  of  orthodoxy  for  the  "Nicene  faith."  5.  That 
the  publication  of  the  Apostles*  Creed  under  a  false  name  formed 
part  of  the  same  design  is  shown  from  his  own  use  of  it  against  the 
Seventh  Council,  with  which  he  was  then  at  open-mouthed  feud. 
Each  of  these  creeds  in  the  form,  and  two  of  them  imder  the  false 
names,  endorsed  by  him  was  adopted  by  Rome  subsequently,  together 
with  all  the  disciplinary  regulations  en  masse  prescribed  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  by  him  or  his  successors,  for  the  Churches  in  their  dominions. 
By  means  of  these  and  their  capitialaries  conjointly  they  both  founded 
and  feudalized  what  has  since  been  called,  by  way  of  distinction — 
and  a  most  true  distinction  it  is — the  MediaBval  Church  ;  and  thus 
Rome,  through  their  instrumentality,  broke  with  the  Primitive  and  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  became  the  Established  Church  of  Europe  from 
thenceforth  in  a  much  more  complete  sense  than  ever  the  Anglican 
Church  broke  with  Rome,  and  became  the  Established  Church  of 
England  at  the  Reformation.  In  particular,  as  regards  theology, 
never  was  anything  achieved  by  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  or 
James  I.  by  means  of  "  Articles  of  Religion,"  to  compare  with  what 
Charlemagne  achieved  in  the  Roman  Church  by  means  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed  alone.  You  have  only  to  turn  to  the  "  Theological 
Sum,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Angelical  doctor  to  be  convinced  of  this. 
The  Latin  clergy  had  not  learnt  it  by  reciting  it  week  after  week  for 
four  centuries  in  their  Sunday  office  for  nothing.  It  had  become 
the  corner-stone  of  their  theology.  Was  the  word  "  Person  "  appli- 
cable to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  P  The  last  Council  over 
which  the  true  Athanasius  had  presided,  on  being  pressed  for  advice 
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on  such  subjects,  bad  earnestly  deprecated  using  any  sucb  expressions 
.  at  all  in  speaking  of  God.  The  greatest  of  the  Latin  Fathers  had 
admitted  it,  as  he  says  himself,  only  from  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
in  disputing  against  heretics.  Even  the  pseudo-Dionysius  attests  the 
generally-received  axiom  of  Nicene  times,  "  Universaliter,  non  est 
audendum  dicere  aliquid  de  Deo  praeter  ea  quce  nobis  ex  Sacris  Eloquiis 
sunt  expressa,^^  Are  we  then  to  refrain  from  using  this  word  ?  "  Sed 
contra  est  dicitur  in  symbolo  Athanasii,  'Alia  est  persona  Patris, 
alia  Filii,  alia  Spiritus  Sancti,' "  is  the  reply.  Is  the  Nicene  Creed 
right  or  wrong  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  The  Nicene 
Creed  says,  "  Who  proceedeth  from  the  Father ; "  and  stops  there. 
^'Sed  contra  est  quod  dicit  Athanasius  in  symbolo  suo,  'Spiritus 
Sanctus  a  Patre  et  Filio :  non  factus,  ncc  creatus,  nee  genitus,  nee 
procedens,' "  is  the  reply  once  more.  The  spurious  creed  overrides 
even  the  creed  of  the  Church.  On  Church  principles  alone,  then,  we 
are  bound  to  denounce  the  Athanasian  Creed  as  combining  both 
rebellion  and  imposture.  From  the  purposes  to  which  we  have  just 
seen  it  applied,  it  is  proved  another  creed  from  the  Nicene — a  spurious 
authority  pitted  against  and  followed  in  preference  to  the  true.  We  may 
be  ever  so  much  infavour  of  dogma  in  the  abstract — ^indeed,  what  science 
can  exist  without  dogma? — but  this  is  a  question  not  between  dogma 
and  no  dogma,  but  between  Nicene  dogma  and  pseudo- Athanasian. 
Can  anybody  professing  Church  principles  doubt  which  side  he  ought 
to  take  ?  A  third  count  against  it  is  that,  if  examined  dispassionately, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  been  framed  on  Rationalistic  principles,  and, 
as  a  direct  consequence,  to  have  taught  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Rationalism.  I  have  not  space  to  substantiate  this  at  any  great 
length,  and  therefore  limit  myself  to  explain  my  meaning. 

Theological  speculation  is  one  thing ;  theological  dogma  necessary 
to  salvation  another.  I  do  not  say  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  argue 
from  points  on  which  Scripture  is  express  to  other  points  on  which 
Scripture  is  silent,  and  draw  our  conclusions ;  or  that  all  such  inferences 
are  delusive.  But  I  do  maintain  that  at  best  they  are  probable,  not 
necessary,  conclusions ;  and  that  to  propound  them  as  Articles  of 
Faith,  necessary  to  salvation,  is  Rationalism  of  the  very  worst  kind. 
The  Jews  were  told  to  "  search  the  Scriptures  "  in  the  same  breath, 
and  by  the  same  authority,  that  warned  them  against  the  perverse 
deductions  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  from  those  same  Scriptures 
in  such  awful  terms.  In  one  case  they  had  argued  that  because  the 
Bible  said,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,"  it  said,  by  implication, 
"  Thou  shalt  hate  thine  enemy ; "  and  this  last  they  had,  in  con- 
sequence, taught  as  a  duty  no  less  binding  than  the  first. 

Can  anything,  mutatis  mutandis,  better  illustrate  the  relative 
positions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches  on  the  subject  of  the 
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procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?     Both  agree  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
both   given  and  sent  by  the  Son,  as  well  as  the  Father,  for  all 
purposes  connected  with  the  Christian  dispensation,  Scripture  being 
express  to  this  effect.     What  the  Latins  affirm,  and  what  the  Greeks 
deny,  is  that  He  proceeds  from  the  Son,  as  from  the  Father,  in  a  still 
higher  sense — viz.,  from  eternity.     Scripture  nowhere  says  that  He 
proceeds  from  the  Son  in  this  sense.     N^otwithstanding,  a  belief  in 
this  has  been  made  necessary  to  salvation  in  the  Latin  Church,  and 
the  proof  given  of  it  by  the  greatest  of  her  schoolmen  is,  that  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  only  distinguishable  from  each  other  by 
what  Aristotle  terms  "  the  opposition  of  relation,"  in  his  work  on 
the  "  Categories,"  according  to  the  laws  of  which,  it  follows  either 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  must  proceed  from  the  Son,  or  the  Son  from  the 
Holy  Ghost.     This,  as  speculation,  is  bold  enough ;  as  dogma,  it  is 
Rationalism  of  the  worst  kind.     And  I  hold  it  to  be  implied,  though 
not  expressed,  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  for  this  simple  reason  :  that 
the  Athanasian  Creed  has  been  from  first  to  last  uniformly  put 
forward  in  its  defence.    But  the  Rationalism  of  the  Athanasian  Creed 
is  made  most  apparent  by  contrasting  its  structure  with  the  prin- 
ciples that  animated  the  framers  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  of  which  the 
first  was  the  employment  of  Scriptural  language  to  express  dogma ; 
and  the  second,  the  limitation  of  dogma  necessary  for  all  believers  to 
what  it  contained.    The  Athanasian  Creed  is  in  marked  contradiction 
to  both  of  these.     In  opposition  to  the  first,  it  invites  reason  to  assist 
in  mapping  out  the  province  of  faith,  utilizes  its  deductions  without 
scruple  in  the  construction  of  dogma,  invoking  the  laws  of  dialectics 
where  Scripture  is  silent  in  expounding,  and  terms  of  philosophy 
where  Scriptural  terms  will  not  express  its  own  subtleties  to  the  full. 
In  opposition  to  the  second,  it  declares  all  that  it  contains  necessary 
to  salvation,  whether  found  in  the  creed  of  the  Church  or  not ;  some 
of  them  being  actually  points  which  must  have  been  omitted  from 
the  creed  of  the  Church  by  design.     On  Church  principles  there  is 
not  a  word  to  be  said  for  it,  I  repeat ;  and  the  secret  of  its  undoubted 
charm  is,  tJuit  it  tickles  the  reason  so  well, 

Now,  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  influence  of  this  creed 
on  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome  than  the  broad  fact  that 
Rome  never  compounded  or  propounded  a  creed  herself  till  she  had 
thoroughly  imbibed  this.  I  consider  I  have  proved  to  demonstration 
in  connection  with  it,  that  what  we  call  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  not 
only  distinct  from  the  Roman,  but  was  never  even  used  at  Rome  till 
after  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  and  that  the  old  Roman  Creed, 
which  was  never  imposed  upon  any  Churches  outside  the  city  of  the 
Caesars,  and  was  abandoned  by  Rome  herself  for  the  Niceno-Con- 
stantinopolitan  and  Apostles'  Creeds  in  succession,  is  that  on  which 
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all  candidates  for  baptism  in  the  Roman  communion  are  still  ques- 
tioned. Accordingly,  the  first  creed  ever  known  to  have  been  com- 
pounded and  propounded  by  Rome  was  that  which  Clement  IV. 
framed  for  the  Greeks  a.d.  1267,  whereby  for  the  first  time,  what  Dr. 
Newman  calls  "  developments  of  doctrine,"  but  what  I  prefer  calling 
*'  dictates  of  reason,"  were  propounded  as  terms  of  communion  in  a 
formal  creed.  Test  any  one  of  them  separately — the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments,  of  transubstantiation,  of  purgatory — add  to  them  the 
doctrines  of  indulgences,  of  c(»icomitancy,  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope  and  his  infallibility — you  will  find  the  real  security  for 
each  lies  in  its  having  been  logically  drawn  from  others  previously 
received,  or  from  axioms  approved  to  the  reason,  not  in  anything 
enjoined  in  Scripture  or  practised  by  the  Apostles.  I  say  of  them 
all,  therefore,  that  they  are  the  deductions  of  reason,  and  that  being 
the  deductions  of  reason,  to  make  them  articles  of  faith  is  to  intro- 
duce Rationalism  into  the  creed ;  and  I  recognise  in  them  the 
strongest  confirmation,  on  intrinsic  grounds,  of  the  conclusion  forced 
upon  my  mind  by  cogent  facts,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  and  has 
been  for  the  last  one  thousand  years  the  Established  Church  of 
Europe,  and  nothing  more ;  and  that  if  not  actually  cut  off  from  its 
communion  for  disobeying  its  laws — ^though  declared  so,  she  may 
not  have  been  from  there  being  nobody  "  to  bell  the  cat " — she  has 
at  least  no  right  or  title,  consistently  with  facts,  or  on  Church 
principles,  to  be  called,  or  to  claim  to  be  the  Catholic  Church. 

There  is  one  more  argument  that  is  apt  to  be  urged  in  favour  of 
Rome,  and  it  is  pressed  home  as  a  dilemma.  If  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  not  the  Catholic  Church,  certainly  no  other  Church  is  ; 
ergOy  there  is  none  at  all.  This  "  ergo  "  I  deny.  On  the  contrary, 
Church  principles,  I  contend,  as  well  as  present  facts  and  past  history, 
are  much  better  harmonized  in  another  way.  Test  each  of  the 
principal  Churches  by  their  missions,  on  which  so  much  has  been 
.already  said.  In  the  east  Greece  is  facile  princeps  in  having 
Russia  to  point  to ;  but  Greece  never  sent  a  single  missionary  to  the 
aborigines  of  North  or  South  America  or  of  Australia.  Whatever 
Christianity  there  is,  or  has  been,  in  these  countries  is  due  to  England 
or  Rome  ;  and  England  and  Rome  both  send  missionaries  to  the  east 
as  well.  Still  by  neither  of  them  has  ever  been  founded  a  native 
Church  like  that  of  Russia,  since  the  schism.  Accordingly,  Greece 
is  more  catholic  than  both  together  in  the  east;  less  catholic 
than  either  of  them  in  the  west ;  Rome,  as  being  both  older  and 
more  extensive,  more  catholic  than  England  in  general.  But  take 
.  them  singly,  and  there  neither  are  nor  have  been  any  such  things 
as  catholic  missions  since  the  schism.  Take  them  collectively,  and 
between  them  you  may  be  said  to  have  the  Catholic  Chutch  at  work 
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and  alive  still.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Popes  themselyes,  in 
their  various  endeavours  to  re-unite  the  Eastern  and  "VTestem 
Churches,  were  accustomed  to  say  that  the  Church  was  divided  as 
regards  her  members,  but  united  as  regards  Tier  faith.  The  last 
Pope  who  said  this  was  Eugenius  IV.  in  summoning  the  Council  of 
Florence  a.d.  1439,  and  when  he  said  it  there  had  been  no  inter- 
communion in  the  strict  sense  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  for  at  least  four  hundred  years.  On  these  principles,  the 
Church  is  as  much  one  now  as  then  ;  the  divisions  which  have  occurred 
since  have  been  equally  confined  to  her  members,  and  not  affected 
her  faith — not  affected  her  faith,  for  the  same  creed,  the  only  creed 
known  to  the  Church,  the  Nicene,  is  professed  eveiywhere,  now  a« 
then ;  and  Sacramental  miity,  though  stunted  and  sickly  for  want  of 
a  common  Eucharist,  is  by  Baptism  upheld  in  life.  Intercommunion 
even  now,  on  the  highest  Church  principles,  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
make  the  objective  unity  of  the  Church  complete. 

How  many  crucial  difficulties  in  Church  history  are  thus  solved 
unexpectedly  by  the  teaching  of  the  Popes  themselves  !  Holy  wars, 
and  the  indulgences  attached  to  them,  whether  against  Turk  or 
heretic ;  the  depositions  of  kings  and  emperors  in  and  out  of  Council 
by  Christian  bishops  ;  the  whole  question  of  investitures,  and  a  vast 
deal  more  that  was  enacted  in  those  Councils  of  Lateran,  Lyons,  and 
Vienne — justifiable  measures,  in  some  respects,  it  may  be,  for  those 
days  of  feudal  relations  between  Church  and  State,  but  all  full  of 
embarrassment,  when  tjie  CathoUc  Church  is  made  responsible  for 
them  in  every  age ;  not  so  the  moment  they  are  regarded  as  the 
work  of  a  part  of  the  Church  only,  ^and  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  then  placed.  Diocesan,  provincial,  and  still  more 
national  synods,  in  which  kings  sit  as  well  as  bishops,  representing 
Church  and  State,  therefore,  conjointly,  may  in  their  wisdom  order 
many  things  to  be  done  for  local  or  occasional  emergencies,  for 
which,  on  Church  principles,  one  would  think,  few  could  desire  to 
see  the  entire  Church  of  Christ  in  all  ages  made  responsible.  I  submit, 
then,  that  from  this  point  of  view  alone,  many  more  difficulties  are 
solved  by  the  theory  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  the  Catholic 
Church  than  by  the  theory  that  she  h;  and  that  the  majesty  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  in  fact  infinitely  more  consulted  by  acknowledg- 
ing her  divisions  than  by  misrepresenting  her  unity. 

With  this  I  take  leave  of  Dr.  Newman  and  his  Essays,  trusting 
that  I  have  said  nothing  that  can  be  construed  into  disrespect  to 
him  personally,  nor  unfair  to  his  later  as  compared  with  his  earlier 
judgments.  Few  of  us  that  were  at  Oxford  in  his  day  have  not 
been  debtors  to  him  in  a  hundred  ways,  many  more  than  we  could 
acknowledge,  perhaps,  if  we  wished  it  ever  so.     Nevertheless,  in 
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the  one  act  in  which  I  followed  him  most,  though  certainly  least  at 
his  instance,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  have  come  to  regard  it  as  the 
greatest  mistake  of  my  life ;  and  that  it  is  my  deliberate  conviction 
in  mature  age,  that  for  all  who  prize  "  truth  for  its  own  sake,"  there 
is  no  spiritual  pasture  more  favourable  to  it  anywhere  than  that  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  my  conviction  also  that  England  is  weak 
in  point  of  argument  against  Rome  without  Greece,  but  would  be 
with  Greece  invincible,  for  this  simple  reason  :  that  Greece  has  never 
ceased  to  be  true  to  the  Nicene  faith,  has  never  added  to  it,  and  to 
this  day  knows  of  but  one  creed.  Of  that  one  creed  the  history  is 
as  transparent  as  crystal  from  beginning  to  end;  no  mystery,  no 
myth,  ever  attached  to  its  name ;  it  comes  to  us  on  authority  patent 
to  all,  and  to  which  all  on  Church  principles  ai'e  boimd  to  defer. 
These  are  points  which  are  passed  over  in  these  Essays  entirely  ;  but  it 
is  6n  these  grounds  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  professing,  without 
any  reserve,  my  desire  to  see  an  entente  cordiak  with  all  speed 
established  between  England  and  Greece  as  regards  creeds. 

Edmund  S.  Ffoitlkes. 


WHAT  IS  COMMON  SENSE? 


"  TITEN  rarely  ask,"  eaysDr.  Eeid,  "what  Common  Sense  is;  because 
-'^*-  every  man  believes  Himself  possessed  of  it,  and  would  take  it 
for  an  imputation  upon  his  understanding  to  be  thoaght  uoacquainted 
with  it."  Considering,  however,  that  the  study  of  the  Mental  opera- 
tions which  direct  n  very  large  part  of  our  daily  life  is  quite  as  im- 
portant to  a  scientific  Psychology  as  that  of  Logical  formulEC,  Ethical 
ayatems,  or  Absolute  existence,  I  venture  to  hopp  that  an  attempt  at 
a  scientific  analysis  of  those  operations  may  not  be  regarded  as  ao 
imputation  upon  the  understanding  of  any  of  those  to  whom  it  is  now 
submitted. 

The  term  "  Common  Sense"  has  been  used  in  so  great  a  variety  of 
ucceptationa  (of  which  a  most  learned  collection  will  be  found  in  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  supplemental  note  to  Dr.  Beid's  essay),  that  it  is 
requisite  to  state,  in  limine,  which  of  these  I  intend  to  make  the  basis 
of  our  discussion.  No  more  concise,  or  at  the  same  time  comprehensive, 
account  of  its  nature  seems  to  mo  to  havo  been  given  than  that  of 
Dr.  Reid  himself,  when  he  says  that  the  office  of  Common  Sense,  or 
the  first  degree  of  Reason,  is  to  "judge  of  things  self-evident,"  as 
contrasted  with  the  office  of  Ratiocination,*  or  the  second  degree  of 

•  The  term  "  RiiUocinatioQ  "  is  not  uaod  by  Dr.  Reid ;  but  ns  he  diatinguiihea  tKe 
fi'il  degree  of  Keoaon  by  the  term  Common  Scnao,  it  Beema  desirable  to  employ  a  dia- 
tinctive  term  for  the  leeeni/. 
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Keason,  which  is  "  to  draw  conclusions  that  are  not  self-evident 
from  those  that  are.''  For  although  exception  may  be  taken  to  the 
use  of  the  verb  "judge,"  where  the  "  §elf-evident  "  character  of  the 
"  things  "  cognosced  seems  to  exclude  any  other  possibility ;  yet,  as 
I  shall  presently  endeavour  to  show,  a  justification  may  be  found  for 
it  in  the  history  of  the  process  by  which  that  "  self-evidence  "  comes 
to  be  recognised  and  accepted. 

The  distinction  between  "  Common  Sense,"  and  "  Ratiocination  " 
or  the  "  Discursive  power,"  is  regarded  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  as 
equivalent  to  that  which  the  Greek  philosophers  meant  to  indicate  by 
the  terms  i/ou?  and  iiavoia. ;  and  our  colloquial  use  of  the  former,  as 
corresponding  to  that  cultivated  Common  Sense  which  is  often  distin- 
guished as  "  good  sense  "  is  thereby  justified. 

There  are,  however,  two  principal  forms  of  this  capacity,  which  it 
is  desirable  clearly  to  distinguish : — 

The^rs^  is  what  the  philosopher  means  by  Common  Sense,  when  he 
attributes  to  it  the  formation  of  those  original  convictions  or  ultimate 
beliefs,  which  cannot  be.  resolved  into  simpler  elements,  and  which 
are  accepted  by  every  normally- constituted  Human  being  as  direct 
cognitions  of  his  own  mental  states.  The  existence  of  such  "  necessary 
truths,"  or  "  fundamental  axioms,"  as  a  basis  on  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  subsequently  acquired  knowledge  is  built  up,  is  admitted 
alike  by  those  who  regard  them  as  Intuitional,  and  by  those  who 
maintain  that  they  are  generalizations  of  Experience.  We  may  take 
as  examples  of  such  imiversal  deliverances  of  "  Common  Sense,"  our 
conviction  of  our  own  existence ;  our  conviction  of  our  own  continuous 
individuality  or  personal  identity ;  and  our  conviction  of  the  existence 
of  a  world  external  to  ourselves. 

It  is  the  second y  however,  which  constitutes  what  is  popularly 
meant  by  "  Common  Sense,"  as  in  the  following  passage  from  a 
recent  newspaper  article  on  the  "  Dangers  of  the  London  Season  :" — 
**  Any  builder  for  a  few  pounds  may  save  us  from  the  dangers  of  the 
sewers ;  but  nothing  short  of  unpurchasable  common  sense  will 
preserve  us  from  the  deadly  effects  of  our  gaieties."  This  form  of 
common  sense,  though  the  possession  of  Mankind  in  general,  varies 
greatly,  as  to  both  range  and  dejgree,  among  different  individuals;  serv- 
ing, however,  to  each  as  his  guide  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  That 
it  is  acquired  in  great  part  from  experience,  will  probably  be  disputed 
by  no  one  ;  but  the  capacity  for  acquiring  it  is  by  no  means  uniform. 
Inasmuch,  moreover,  as  we  no  longer  find  its  deliverances  in  constant 
accordance,  but  encounter  continual  divergencies  of  judgment  as  to 
what  things  are  "self-evident" — some  being  so  to  A  whilst  they  are 
not  so  to  B,  and  others  being  self-evident  to  B  which  are  not  so  to.  A 
— it  cannot  be  trusted  as  an  autocratic  or  infallible  authority.     And 
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• 

yet,  as  Dr.  Beid  truly  says,  "  disputes  very  often  terminate  in  an 
appeal  to  common  sense ;"  this  being  especially  the  case  when  to 
doubt  its  judgment  would  be  ridiculous.* 

It  will  be  my  object  to  show  that  these  two  forms  of  ordinary  Com- 
mon Sense  have  fundamentally  the  same  basis ;  and,  further,  that 
this  basis  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  special  forms  of  Common  Sense 
which  are  the  attrit)ute  of  men  who  have  applied  themselves  in  a 
scientific  spirit  to  any  particular  course  of  inquiry — Science  being, 
as  has  been  well  said  by  Professor  Huxley,  "  nothing  but  trained  and 
organized  Common  Sense  ;"  and  things  coming  to  be  perfectly  **  self- 
evident  '*  to  men  of  such  special  culture,  which  ordinary  men,  or 
men  whose  special  culture  has  lain  in  a  different  direction,  do  not 
apprehend  as  such. 

What  we  call  the  judgment  of  Common  Sense  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  immediate  or  instinctive  response  that  is  given,  in  Psychological 
language,  by  the  Automatic  action  of  the  Mind,  or,  in  Physiological 
language,  by  the  Reflex  action  of  the  Brain, f  to  any  question  which 
can  be  answered  by  such  a  direct  appeal  to  "self-evident ''  truth.  The 
nature  and  value  of  that  reply  will  depend  upon  the  acquired  condi- 
turn  of  the  Mind,  or  of  the  Brain,  at  the  time  it  is  given ;  that  con- 
dition being  the  product  of  two  factors  : — (1)  The  Original  Consti- 
tution of  the  individual ;  (2)  the  Aggregate  of  the  Psychical  opera- 
tions of  which  he  has  been  the  subject.  For  I  presume  that  no 
Psychologist  doubts  that  the  mental  condition  of  every  individual 
Man,  as  he  exists  at  any  moment,  is  the  general  resultant  of  the 
agencies  which  have  affected  the  development  of  his  inherited  con- 
stitution, whether  these  agencies  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  ab  externo,  or  by  his  own  power  of  self-direction.  And  as  a 
Physiologist,  1  cannot  doubt  that  this  general  resultant  has  been 
embodied,  so  to  speak,  in  his  Nervous  Mechanism ;  in  accordance  with 
that  general  law  of  Nutrition  which  so  remarkably  distinguisjies  any 
living  Organism  from  a  mere  machine,  and  which,  underlying  Habit 
of  every  kind,  is  particularly  noticeable  in  Man ; — ^namely,  that  it 
grows  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  habitually  exercised,  so  as  to  form 
«V5^^  into  an  apparatus  specially  adapted  for  the  automatic  perform- 
ance of  any  kind  of  action  it  has  been  trained  to  execute. 

*  Hence  the  force  of  such  appeals  is  often  intensified  by  the  humorous  form  in  which 
they  are  expressed ;  as  was  eminently  the  case  with  the  pithy  sayings  of  Sydney  Smith 
and  the  pregnant  jokes  of  President  Lincoln.  * 

t  The  doctrine  that  **  the  Brain  can  remember,  create,  and  understand  "  having  been 
explicitly  accepted  by  so  eminent  a  Metaphysician  as  Archbishop  Manning,  the  Phj- 
Fiologist  may  lay  aside  all  fear  of  being  misunderstood  in  the  use  of  whatever  language 
best  expresses  his  view  of  tho  phenomena  of  Man*8  compoimd  nature.  All  that 
is  here  said  of  Organization  or  Mechanism  may  be  stated  equally  well  in  terms  of 
Mind ;  the  Nervous  apparatus  being  admitted  by  every  Psychologist  to  fomiih  the 
inttrumental  conditions  of  Mental  Activity. 
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What  I  mean  by  "  embodying  in  the  organization  the  gei^eralized 
result  of  the  past  experiences  of  consciousness,"  may  be  made  more 
intelligible  to  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  look  at  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  from  the  Physiological  point  of  view,  by  the 
parallel  case  of  the  Automatic  Movements  of  the  body,  the  capacity 
for  the  performance  of  which,  like  that  of  "judging  of  things  self- 
evident,''  may  be  either  original  or  acquired. 

Those  primarily  automatic  or  instinctive  movements,  which  are 
performed  by  every  Human  being,  and  are  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  his  Organic  functions,  depend  upon  the  excitement,  by 
some  external  stimulus  or  impression,  of  the  congenital  aptitudes 
inherent  in  the  nervo-muscular  apparatus.  Thus  the  first  movement 
of  Inspiration  in  the  new-born  infant  is  excited  by  the  contact  of 
cold  air  with  its  skin,  more  particularly  with  that  of  the  face ;  the 
first  act  of  suction  by  the  contact  of  the  nipple  with  its  lips.  If 
either  the  congenital  aptitude,  or  the  stimulus  fitted  to  call  it  into 
play,  be  wanting,  the  action  does  not  take  place.  Thus  prolonged 
pressure  during  parturition  may  induce  a  torpor  of  the  nervous 
centres,  which  prevents  them  from  responding  to  the  accustomed 
stimulus,  though  a  stronger  impression  (such  as  a  slap  of  the  hand 
on  the  infant's  back)  will  arouse  them  to  activity.  On  the  other 
hand,  seclusion  of  the  face  from  free  contact  with  cold  air  withholds 
the  ordinary  stimulus,  and  thus  the  first  inspiration  may  bo  delayed 
until  (through  failure  of  the  circulation)  the  nervous  centres  have 
lost  their  excitability. 

Such  actions  are  termed  Reflex,  as  involving  a  sort  of  reflection  by 
the  nerve-centres,  along  the  motor  or  efferent  nerves,  of  the  impres- 
sion brought  to  these  centres  by  the  afferent.  In  the  cases  just  cited, 
and  in  others  of  a  similar  character,  the  impression  calls  forth  the 
respondent  motion  without  affecting  the  consciousness.  But  in 
other  instances  that  affection  of  the  consciousness  which  we  term 
Sensation  necessarily  intervenes ;  this  being  the  case  with  most  of 
the  movements,  if  not  all,  that  are  excited  through  the  organs  of 
Special  sense — such  as  the  start  on  a  loud  sound,  or  the  closure  of 
the  eyelids  at  a  flash  of  light. 

In  each  case  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  particular  stimulus  automati- 
cally calls  forth  the  consentaneous  action  of  a  number  of  separate  and 
independent  muscles : — thus,  in  the  act  of  Sucking,  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles  which  close  the  lips  is  combined  with  that  of  the  muscles 
of  inspiration  ;  whilst  in  that  of  Coughing  to  expel  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion, the  muscular  closure  of  the  glottis  is  combined  with  a  violent 
action  of  the  muscles  of  expiration.  This  co-ordination  cannot  be 
attributed  to  anything  else  than  a  congenital  arrangement  of  the 
nervous  mechanism,  in  virtue  of  which  a  special  response  is  made 
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to  each  particular  kind  of  stimulus ;  just  as  an  automaton  that 
executes  one  motion  when  a  certain  spring  is  touched,  will  execute  a 
very  different  one  when  set  going  in  some  other  way. 

Of  those  secondly  automatic  movements,  the  capacity  for  the,  per- 
formance of  which  is  acquired  by  habit,  no  better  example  could  be 
selected  than  the  act  of  walking  erect.  It  must  be  obvious  to  any  one 
who  watches  with  the  requisite  intelligence  the  gradual  acquirement 
of  this  power  during  the  early  period  of  child-life,  that  while  expe- 
rience is  the  basis  of  its  acquirement,  only  an  organism  which  is  at 
the  same  time  generally  adapted  for  erect  progression,  and  possessed 
of  a  special  co-ordinating  faculty,  can  turn  this  experience  to  account. 
The  balancing  the  body  in  the  erect  position  at  starting,  the  main- 
tenance of  that  balance  by  a  new  adjustment  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
as  the  base  of  support  is  shifted  from  side  to  side  and  from  behind 
forwards,  and  the  alternate  lifting  and  advance  of  the  legs,  involve  the 
harmonious  co-operation  of  almost  all  the  muscles  in  the  body. 
Although,  when  we  have  once  learned  to  walk  erect,  we  find  our- 
selves able  to  maintain  our  balance  without  any  exertion  of  which  we 
are  conscious,  this  co-operation  is  brought  about  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  purposive  direction  of  our  efforts  towards  a  given  end, 
under  the  guidance  of  our  visual  and  muscular  sensations.  We  may 
readily  assure  ourselves  of  this,  by  attending  to  the  process  by  which 
the  adult  learns  to  walk  on  a  narrow  base,  such  as  a  rope  or  the  edge 
of  a  plank.  For  the  co-ordinating  action  has  here  to  be  gone 
through  afresh  under  altered  and  more  special  conditions,  requiring 
a  greater  exertion  of  the  balancing  power ;  yet  when  this  has  been 
fully  acquired,  it  is  exerted  automatically  with  such  an  immediate- 
ness  and  perfection,  that  a  Blondin  can  cross  Niagara  on  his  rope 
with  no  more  danger  of  falling  into  the  iorrent  beneath,  than  any  of 
us  would  experience  if  walking  without  side-rails  along  the  broad 
platform  of  the  suspension-bridge  which  spans  it. 

To  the  Physiologist  it  scarcely  admits  of  doubt,  that  during  any 
such  process  of  acquirement  the  Nervous  mechanism  must  be  growing 
to  its  work,  like  the  Muscles  in  the  arm  of  a  blacksmith  or  in  the 
legs  of  an  opera-dancer.  And  thus  when  the  nerve-centres  have  come 
to  make  the  same  response  in  Man  to  a  stimulus  which  calls  forth 
their  activity,  as  they  give  from  the  very  first  in  such  among  the  lower 
animals  as  perform  the  like  actions  on  their  entrance  into  the  world, 
we  can  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  attribute  to  them  the  like  con- 
struction in  both  instances  ;  the  only  difference  being  that  what  has 
been  originally  developed  in  thcm^  in  accordance  with  hereditary  type, 
forms  itself  in  him,  in  accordance  with  the  mode  in  which  the  apparatus 
is  habitually  called  into  activity — the  re«tt/^a»^  of  the  whole  process 
of  acquirement,  generalized  by  the  co-ordinating  faculty,  thus  be- 
coming embodied  in  his  Nervous  Mechanism. 


/ 
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Now  what  18  true  of  the  action  of  external  impressions  in  calling 
forth  respondent  Movements  of  the  Body,  can  scarcely  be  other- 
wise than  true  of  their  action  in  calling  forth  those  affections 
of  our  Consciousness,  or  primary  actions  of  the  Mind,  which  we  call 
Sensations.  No  one  doubts  that  the  production  of  sensations  depends 
upon  the  original  endoicments  of  the  Nervous  Mechanism,  called  into 
activity  by  the  various  stimuli  to  which  it  is  fitted  to  respond ;  what 
we  call  the  "  reception  of  sensations  "  being  even  more  obviously  the 
product  of  these  two  factors  than  the  performance  of  the  primarily- 
automatic  movements,  which  often  appear  spontaneous.  The  response 
of  the  Sensorial  mechanism  to  the  impressions  made  upon  it,  whereby 
our  Sensational  Consciousness  takes  cognizance  of  those  impressions, 
is  the  lowest  form  of  proper  Mental  activity.  It  is  purely  and 
originally  Automatic;  that  is,  like  the  primarily-automatic  move- 
ments, it  involves  no  choice  or  self-direction  on  our  own  parts.  And 
no  other  account  can  be  given  of  it  than  that  it  takes  place  in 
accordance  with  "a  law  of  our  nature ; "  even  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  admit- 
ting  that  our  belief  in  our  own  sensations  is  an  ultimate  fact  of  con- 
sciousness.— This  uniform  deliverance  of  our  Sensational  Conscious- 
ness as  to  the  ''  self-evidence  "  of  its  cognitions,  I  would  take  as  the 
fundamental  form  of  original  "  common  sense  ;"  and  in  Physiological 
language  I  should  term  it  the  product  of  the  upward  reflection  of  the 
Sensory  Ganglion  to  which  the  impression  is  brought,  any  automatic 
Motion  linked  on  to  it  being  the  result  of  its  dowfiward  reflection. 

Of  such  really  Intuitive  or  primarily-automatic  Visual  cognitions 
we  have  an  example  in  the  Sense  of  Direction,  which  enables  us  to 
recognise  the  relations  of  the  points  from  which  the  luminous  rays 
issue,  and  thus  to  see  objects  ei-ect,  though  their  pictures  on  the 
retina  are  inverted.  Some  philosophers  have,  indeed,  asserted  that 
this  is  an  acquired  faculty ;  the  Infant  seeing  all  objects  inverted,  and 
only  acquiring  the  notion  of  its  erectness  by  the  corrective  experi- 
ence gained  by  touching  and  handling  them.  But  this  is  a  pure 
assumption,  founded  on  an  entirely  erroneous  notion  of  the  nature  of 
Sensation.  For  it  supposes  that  we  look  at  the  picture  formed  on 
the  retina,  by  the  "  miiid's  eye  "  placed  behind  it,  just  as  we  look  at 
the  picture  formed  by  a  camera  with  the  bodily  eye ;  whereas  the 
fact  is  unquestionable  that  Sensation  is  a  state  of  consciousness  ex- 
cited by  the  transmission  to  the  Sensorium  (through  the  optic 
nerve)  of  the  impression  produced  by  the  picture  on  the  retina  ;  and 
as  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  mode  in  which  the  merely 
Physical  change  is  translated,  so  to  speak,  into  the  Mental,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  less  natural  for  the  retinal  impression  to 
suggest  to  the  mind  the  notion  of  the  real  position  of  objects,  than 
to  call  up  a  representation  corresponding  to  the  inverted  picture.    As 
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a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  found  that  persons  who  have  for  the  first  time 
acquired  sight  by  operation,  at  an  age  when  they  can  describe  their 
sensations,  are  able  to  recognise  the  direction  of  any  luminous  object, 
though  quite  incapable  of  appreciating  its  distance.  And  it  appears 
from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Serre,  that  the  luminous  spectra  pro- 
duced when  pressure  is  made  upon  the  eye  in  a  dark  room,  are 
seen  in  a  direction  which  has  in  each  case  a  constant  and  definite 
relation  to  the  part  of  the  retina  that  is  affected  by  the  pressure, 
either  directly,  or  secondarily  through  its  transmission  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  globe.  By  an  extensive  series  of  observa- 
tions on  the  relation  of  the  positions  of  these  primary  and  secondary 
phosphines,  both  to  each  other  and  to  the  seat  of  compression, 
Br.  Serre  has  been  able  to  deduce  the  important  conclusion,  that  the 
lines  joining  these  spectra  and  the  spots  of  the  retina  by  the  affection 
of  which  they  are  produced,  all  pass  through  a  common  ''  centre  of 
direction,"  which  is  situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  crystalline 
lens.  And  from  these  facts  it  seems  a  legitimate  conclusion,  that 
our  sense  of  the  relative  directions  of  external  objects  which  affect 
different  points  of  our  retina  by  their  luminous  rays,  is  derived  from 
a  kind  of  mental  projection  of  each  point  of  the  retinal  image  along 
the  line  which  joins  it  to  the  "  centre  of  direction.'' 

I  have  now  to  show  that  what  we  call  "  Sense-Perceptions,"  or 
affDctions  of  the  Perceptional  Consciousness,  bear  the  like  relationship 
to  the  secondarily -automatic  Movements  of  the  body;  depending,  like 
them,  on  the  embodiment  in  the  organization  of  the  general  result  of 
experience ;  so  that  the  Nervous  Mechanism,  ftom  the  time  when  this 
embodiment  has  been  effected,  makes  its  perceptional  response  to 
the  sensation,  with  the  same  directness  and  certainty  that  it  originally 
made  its  sensational  response  to  the  impression  which  called  it  forth. 
The  intimacy  of  this  relationship  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  more 
special  forms  of  secondarily-automatic  Movements  require  for  their 
guidance,  not  simple  Sensations,  but  Perceptions;  with  which — 
especially  the  Visual — the  muscular  actions  come  to  be  so  precisely 
co-ordinated,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  such  co- 
ordination as  otherwise  than  mechanical.  Thus  when  Kobert 
Houdin  found  himself  able,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years  from  the 
time  when  he  had  last  performed  such  a  feat,  to  keep  up  three  balls 
in  the  air  whilst  giving  his  continuous  attention  to  a  book ;  or  when 
an  expert  billiard-player  executes,  not  merely  with  certainty,  but 
with  freedom  from  any  special  effort  (carrying  on  a  conversation, 
perhaps,  at  the  moment),  a  stroke  which  no  calculation  would  have 
enabled  him  to  direct  with  the  same  success;  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted  that  the  co-ordinating  process,  whereby  his  muscular  efforts 
are  automatically  combined  and  directed  under  the  guidance  of  his 
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visual  and  tactile  perception!^  and  of  his  muscular  sense,  has  expressed 
itself  (so  to  speak)  in  the  construction  of  a  Nervous  Mechanism, 
analogous  to  that  of  which  the  congenital  possession  enables  a 
Flycatcher  to  peck  at  an  insect  with  unerring  aim,  immediately  on 
its  own  emersion  from  the  egg.  If  this  be  true  in  any  one  case  of 
those  sequential  acquired  movements  which,  at  first  Volitional, 
become  Automatic  by  habitual  repetition,  it  is  doubtless  true  of  all. 
And  if  such  a  Mechanism /orm«  itsel/in  the  lower  Nervous  centres  to 
particular  habitudes  of  bodili/  action,  there  seems  strong  analogical 
ground  for  the  belief  that  the  higher  part  of  the  Nervous  Mechanism 
which  is  concerned  in  mental  action  will  follow  the  same  law ;  form- 
ing itself  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  habitually  called  into  use,  so  as 
at  last  to  be  able  to  evolve,  by  a  direct  response,  a  result  of  which  the 
attainment  originally  required  the  intervention  of  the  Conscious 
Mind  at  several  intermediate  stages  of  the  process. 

One  of  those  primary  judgments,  which  we  call  Perceptions,  is  the 
recognition  of  the  singleness  of  the  object  which  forms  a  simulta- 
neous visual  picture  in  both  eyes.  This  has  been  considered  by 
many  Physiologists  to  be  an  original  or  intuitive  conviction,  neces- 
sarily derived  by  "  a  law  of  our  nature  "  from  a  certain  structufal 
relation  between  what  have  been  termed  "  corresponding  points  "  on 
the  two  retinae;  "double  vision,"  or  the  recognition  of  two  distinct 
images,  taking  place  whenever,  through  a  want  of  harmony  in  the 
action  of  the  muscles,  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  do  not  converge  in  the 
object  looked  at.  But  this  view  of  the  case  is  inconsistent  with  the 
fact  that  if  such  abnormal  conditions  should  become  permanent  (as  in 
squinting)  the  vision  after  a  time  becomes  "single"  again,  notwith- 
standing that  the  pictures  are  formed  on  parts  of  the  retinae  which  do 
not  correspond.  Further,  if  the  muscular  irregularity  be  rectified  by 
surgical  means,  so  that  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  can  be  again  brought 
into  convergence  in  the  object  looked  at,  double  vision  recurs  for  a 
time,  although  the  images  are  now  formed  upon  the  original  "  corre- 
sponding points."  It  is  also  a  fact  well  known  to  ophthalmic  sur- 
geons, that  if  an  opaque  spot  has  been  formed  in  the  centre  of  the 
cornea,  or  an  artificial  pupil  has  be^n  made  at  the  margin  of  the  iris, 
so  that  the  most  distinct  vision  is  gained  when  the  axis  of  one  eye  is 
directed,  not  to  the  object,  but  to  some  other  point,  such  direction  will 
become  habitual ;  yet  although,  when  the  two  eyes  work  together, 
there  is  a  decided  squint,  there  is  no  "double  vision."  Since  it 
is  clear  from  these  facts  that  the  recognition  of  the  singleness  of  the 
object  of  sensation  is  the  result  of  experience  in  the  cases  in  which 
it  supersedes  a  temporary  "double  vision,"  it  may  be  fairly  so 
regarded  in  the  case  of  the  infant ;  more  particularly  since  observa- 
tion shows  that  the  convergence  of  its  eyes  upon  the  object  looked 
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at  is,  in  the  first  instance,  by  no  means  so  immediate  or  exact  as  it 
subsequently  becomes.  And,  further,  it  is  obvious  that  if  (as  seems 
probable)  there  t^  some  structural  arrangement  which  conduces  to 
Singleness  of  vision  when  the  images  are  thrown  on  the  originally- 
corresponding  points  of  the  two  retinsD,  such  mechanism  must  have 
developed  itself  de  novOy  whenever  *'  single  vision  '^  is  the  result  of  the 
habitual  conjoint  use  of  two  eyes  whose  axes  do  not  converge. 

The  same  process  of  experiential  acquirement  of  Perceptional  cog- 
nitions having  the  immediateness  and  trustworthiness  of  the  Sensa- 
tions on  which  they  are  based,  is  demonstrable  in  regard  to  those 
notions  of /orm  which  we  derive  from  the  Visual  sense  alone,  when  it 
has  been  educated  by  co-ordination  with  the  Tactile.     It  may  now  be 
affirmed  with  certainty  that  Sight  originally  informs  us  only  of  what 
can  be  represented  in  a  picture — that  is,  light  and  shade,  and  colour; 
and  it  may  be  affirmed,  with  equal  certainty,  that  the  notions  of 
form  which  we  obtain  through  the  sense  of  Touch  (when  exercised  in 
combination  with  muscular  movements,   of  which  the  '' muscular 
sense  "  renders  us  cognizant)  are  originally  unrelated  to  those  derived 
from  Sight ;  so  that  when  a  blind  adult  first  acquires  vision,  objects 
with  which  he  (or  she)  possesses  the  greatest  tactile  familiarity  are 
not  recognised  by  its  means  till  the  two  sets  of  sensations  have  been 
co-ordinated  by  repeated  experience.     When  once  this  co-ordination 
has  been  effected,  however,  the  composite  perception  of  Form  derived 
from  the  Yisual  sense  alone  is  so  complete,  that  we  seldom  require 
to  fall  back  upon  the  Touch  for  any  further  information  in  regard 
to  that  quality  of  the  object. 

In  a  recently-r^orded  case  in  which  sight  was  imparted  by  an 
operation  to  a  young  woman  who  had  been  blind  from  birth,  it  was 
remarkable  to  contrast  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  her  Tactile  per- 
ception, which  was  highly  educated,  with  the  slow,  laborious  process 
•  by  means  of  which  she  arrived  at  a  conception  of  the  shape  and 
nature  of  an  object  through  the  medium  of  her  newly-acquired  and 
imperfectly-educated  Vision.  "  I  found,"  says  the  operator,  "  that 
she  was  never  able  to  ascertain  what  an  object  really  was  by  sight 
alone,  although  she  could  correctly  describe  its  shape  and  colour ;  but 
that  after  she  had  once  instructed  one  sense,  through  the  medium  of 
the  other,  and  compared  the  impressions  conveyed  by  Touch  and 
Sight,  she  was  ever  after  able  to  recognise  the  object  without  touch- 
ing it.  In  this  respect  her  memory  was  very  perfect :  I  never  knew 
her  fail  in  a  single  instance,  though  I  put  this  power  frequently  to 
the  test  of  experiment.  It  was  curious  to  place  before  her  some  very 
famiUar  object  that  she  had  never  compared  in  this  way,  such  as  a 
pair  of  scissors.  She  would  describe  their  shape,  colour,  glistening 
metallic  character,  but  would  fail  in  ascertaining  what  they  really 
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were  until  she  put  a  finger  on  them,  when  in  an  instant  she  would 
name  them,  and  laugh  at  her  own  stupidity,  as  she  called  it,  in  not 
having  made  them  out  before."* 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  acquirement  of  tliose  Perceptions  of 
solid  form  or  relief  which  we  derive,  as  Sir  C.  Wheatstone's  admi- 
rable investigations  have  shown,  from  the  mental  combination  of 
the  dissimilar  perspectives  that  are  projected  by  solid  objects  upon 
our  two  retinae.  When  we  bring  to  our  right  and  left  eyes  respect- 
ively, by  means  of  the  Stereoscope,  pictures  corresponding  to  those 
which  would  be  formed  on  their  two  retinsB  by  the  actual  object  if 
placed  before  them  at  a  moderate  distance,  the  resulting  perception  of 
the  solidity  of  the  image  seems  as  necessary  and  immediate  as  if  it 
were  the  product  of  an  original  Intuition;  and  this  perception  is 
strong  enough  to  assert  itself  in  spite  of  our  intellectual  knowledge 
that  we  are  looking  at  two  plane  surfaces.  Now,  although  it  may  be 
inferred  from  the  actions  of  many  of  the  lower  Animals,  that  the 
perception  of  the  relative  distances  of  near  objects  or  of  parts  of  an 
object  (which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  conception  of  solidity)  is 
in  their  case  congenital,  it  may  bo  affirmed,  as  a  conclusion  beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  that  this  also  is  acquired  by  the  Human  infant 
during  the  earliest  months  of  its  life,  by  a  co-ordination  of  its 
Muscular  and  Visual  sensations;  which  enables  the  automatic 
mechanism  to  adopt  the  dissimilarity  of  position  between  correspond- 
ing points  in  the  two  pictures,  as  the  measure  of  their  relative 
distances.  The  self-education  of  this  perceptive  faculty  which  goes 
on  during  the  first  few  months  of  infantile  life,  is  the  basis  of 
our  subsequent  Visual  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  as  it  seems  to 
be  for  the  most  part  also  of  the  primary  belief  in  its  objective  reality. 

Now  in  this  Visual  recognition  of  the  solid  form  of  an  object  by 
the  mental  combination  of  its  two  dissimilar  perspectives,  we  seem 
to  have  a  typical  example  of  a  "Common- Sense"  judgment,  which 
may  be  as  implicitly  trusted  (at  least  under  ordinary  circumstances) 
as  if  it  were  authoritatively  delivered  by  a  congenital  faculty,  but 
which  really  rests  on  a  basis  of  experience.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  the  infant  consciously  asks  itself  the  question,  ''  What  do  I 
see  ?  "  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
experience  it  is  incapable  (like  the  newly-seeing  adult)  of  distinguish- 
ing between  a  picture  and  the  solid  object  which  it  represents ;  and 
that  the  essential  condition  of  a  judgment — the  possibility  of  the 
opposite  or  of  something  else^ — therefore  exists  for  it.  But  with 
every  consentaneous  exercise  of  the  visual,  tactile,  and  muscular 
sensations,  during  the  infant's  gaze  at  an  object  grasped  in  its  hands 
and  carried  to  difierent  distances  by  the  motion  of  its  arms,  there 

*  See  Critchett,  iu  Med.  Chir,  Trans,  vol.  xzxyiii. 
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is  a  new  ca-ordination  which  helps  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the 
sum  of  all  that  preceded ;  and  this  process  is  repeated  until  the  com- 
plement of  the  whole  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  cognition  which  we 
thenceforth  rightly  characterize  as  "  self-evident/' 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  even  that  Visual  perception  of 
solidity,  which  iff  based'  on  the  binocular  combination  of  dissimilar 
perspectives,  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  antagonized  by  a 
higher  experience,  so  as  to  be  for  a  time,  or  even  permanently, 
excluded.  The  very  ingenious  Pseudoscope,  contrived  by  Sir  C 
Wheatstone,  effects  a  lateral  reversal  of  the  perspective  projections 
of  actual  objectff  on  the  two  retinae,  corresponding  to  that  which 
would  be  made  by  "crossing*'  the  pictures  in  the  Stereoscope  ;  and 
thus,  in  viewing  through  it  any  solid  object,  we  ought*  at  once,  if  the 
visual  perception  were  a  necessary  product  (as  Sir  David  Brewster 
maintained)  of  the  geometrical  relations  of  the  two  images,  to  see  all 
its  projections  and  depressions  reversed — the  exterior  of  a  basin,  for 
example,  being  changed  into  a  concave  interior,  and  the  projecting 
rim  on  which  it  rests  into  a  deep  furrow.  But  this  '*  conversion  of 
relief*  is  generally  resisted,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  the  preconception 
of  the  actual  form  which  is  based  on  habitual  experience ;  and  it 
only  takes  place  immediately  in  cases  in  which  the  "  converted ''  form 
is  at  least  as  familiar  to  the  mind  as  the  actual  form.  Thus,  when 
we  look  with  the  Pseudoscope  at  the  interior  of  a  mask,  or  at  a  plaster 
mould  of  a  face,  the  mental  representation  of  the  image  in  relief  is 
at  once  called  up.  But  when  we  look  pseudoscopically  at  the  face 
of  a  plaster  bust,  or  at  the  outside  of  a  mask,  it  is  only  after  a 
lengthened  gaze  that  such  "conversion  of  relief"  occurs;  the  mind 
being  so  much  more  familiar  with  the  actual  form,  that  the  mental 
image  of  the  interior  of  a  mould  or  mask  is  not  called  up  until  the 
visual  rq)resentation  has  overcome,  as  if  by  continued  pressure,  the 
resistance  of  the  preconception.  In  the  case  of  the  living  human 
face^  however,  it  seems  that  no  protraction  of  the  pseudoscopic  gaze 
is  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  "  conversion  "  of  its  relief ;  the  Per- 
ceptive consciousness  (probably  here  under  the  domination  of  the 
Intellectual)  refusing  to  entertain  the  notion  of  an  actual  visage 
having  the  form  of  the  inferior  of  a  mask. 

Further,  it  seems  not  difficult  to  show  that  even  those  Visual  Percep- 
tions to  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  we  give  the  most  implicit  trust, 
may  depend  for  their  correctness  on  a  judgment  that  is  based  on  a 
much  wider  range  of  experience  than  that  acquired  during  infantile 
life.  This  seems  to  me  clearly  the  case  (though  I  have  not  seen  the 
fact  anywhere  noticed)  with  regard  to  our  notion  of  perpendicu- 
larity. If  we  stand  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  middle  of  the  base 
of  the  front  of  a  cathedral  (York  Minster,  for  instance),  having  two 
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lofty  square  towers,  all  the  perpendiculars  forming  the  boundaries  of 
those  towers  must  visually  converge  towards  a  "vanishing  point" 
in  the  sky;  just  as  the  parallel  horizontal  lines  of  street  archi- 
tecture converge  towards  a  "vanishing  point"  in  the  remote  dis- 
tance. For  as  the  summit  of  either  tower  is  more  distant  from 
the  eye  than  its  base,  in  proportion  as  the  hypothenuse  of  the 
triangle  formed  by  drawing  a  line  from  the  eye  to  that  summit  is 
longer  than  the  base-line,  the  visual  angle  between  the  two 
margins  of  either  tower,  or  between  the  inner  margins  of  the  two 
towers,  must  be  as  much  lessened  at  the  top  as  it  would  be  at  the 
base  by  the  removal  of  the  towers  to  a  horizontal  distance  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  hypothenuse.  Yet  any  one  who  should  say 
that  such  towers  gradually  taper,  or  that  they  really  incline 
towards  each  other,  would  be  accounted  deficient  in  "common 
sense."  Now  the  contrary  verdict  of  Common  Sense  is  obviously 
a  judgment  based  on  a  wide  range  of  acquired  experience,  which 
leads  us  to  interpret  the  visual  picture  in  accordance  with  the 
notion  of  perpendicularity  which  we  have  originally  acquired 
from  cases  (such  as  the  interior  of  a  room)  in  which  there  is 
no  perceptible  convergence  of  the  vertical  lines;  which  thence 
extends  itself  to  cases  (such  as  the  front  of  a  house)  wherein  that 
convergence  is  so  slight  as  only  to  be  detected  when  our  attention  is 
called  to  it,  the  expectation  of  perpendicularity  being,  moreover,  so 
strong  as  to  be  almost  irresistible ;  and  thus  finally  dominates  in 
those  in  which  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  guiding  ex- 
perience, save  that  which  makes  us  feel  it  improbable  that  such 
towers  should  be  built  otherwise  than  vertically.  And  the  best 
proof  of  the  complete  possession  of  our  minds  with  this  improba- 
bility is  to  be  found  in  the  rule  of  Perspective,  that  all  the  vertical 
lines  in  a  building  must  be  pictorially  drawn  as  vertical,  so  as  to 
represent  what  is  seen  by  the  mental  rather  than  by  the  bodily  eye. 

Every  such  acquired  Visual  Perception,  then,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  generalized  result  of  our  whole  previous  experience  relating  to  the 
object  of  it ;  such  generalization,  however,  not  being  efiected  by  a 
process  of  conscious  reasoning,  but  being  the  direct  response  given 
by  the  Ego,  whose  nervous  mechanism  hsis  formedit self  in  accordance 
with  it,  so  as  to  acquire  powers  of  reaction  of  a  far  higher  kind  than 
it  originally  possessed.  The  "  self-evidence  "  of  the  truthfulness  of 
the  Perception  is  of  the  same  kind,  therefore,  as  that  of  the  Sensation 
which  has  called  it  forth,  the  mental  afiection  being  in  each  case  the 
immediate  and  invariable  response  of  Organization  to  the  impression 
made  upon  it.  But  whilst  that  response,  in  the  case  of  the  deliverances 
of  our  Sensational  consciousness,  is  given  by  our  (?n^/;<fl/ constitution,  it 
is  given  in  the  case  of  our  Perceptional  consciousness  by  our  acquired 
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constitution;  in  which  are  embodied  those  results  of  primary  expe- 
rience which  are  common  to  every  normally-constituted  Hilman 
being.  But  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  many  Perceptions 
derived  through  Binocular  Vision  go  beyond  all  actual  experience; 
and  this  fact  points  to  an  original  aptitude  for  the  formation  of  such 
immediate  judgments,  which  (like  the  aptitude  for  walking  erect) 
experience  has  served  to  train  and  develop. 

If  this  be  admitted  as  true  in  re^rd  to  our  Perceptional  con- 
sciousness, there  seems  no  reason  why  the  same  doctrine  should 
not  be  extended  to  the  Ideational.  Thus  our  Intellectual  conviction 
of  the  existence  of  the  world  external  to  ourselves  would,  on  this 
view,  be  derived  from  the  effect  produced  upon  our  original  consti- 
tution by  the  automatic  generalization  of  a  multitude  of  separate 
cognitions  of  individual  objects  of  perception,  as  distinct  from  the 
percipient  self;  this  generalization  having  probably  been  embodied 
in  the  Nervous  Mechanism  long  before  the  Intelligence  is  sufficiently 
developed -to  cognosce  the  idea  which  mentally  represents  it.  And 
I  think  that  the  same  may  be  shown  to  be  probable  of  the  Axioms 
of  Geometry,  and  of  those  other  first  truths  of  a  purely  Intellectual 
character,  the  aggregate  of  which  constitutes  the  Common  Sense  of 
the  Philosopher ;  the  conviction  that  they  are  not  only  true  within 
the  range  of  actual  experience,  but  that  they  must  be  universally  true, 
being  an  acquired  intuition^  which  no  ratiocinative  generalization  of 
experiences  would  justify.  Any  such  Movement  of  the  Mind,  like  a 
secondarily-automatic  Movement  of  the  Body,  is  the  immediate  and 
direct  response  of  the  Organism  to  the  appropriate  stimulus ;  the 
Organism  being  itself  the  resultant  of  the  embodiment  of  Experience 
and  the  original  constitution — the  product  of  those  two  factors. 

In  such  a  view,  as  it  appears  to  me,  we  may  find  the  fundamental 
reconcilement  (as  by  a  "ground-bass*')  of  the  two  doctrines  of 
Intuition  and  Experience,  which  otherwise  seem  discordant. 

The  same  view  may  be  extended  to  that  acquired  aptitude  "  for 
judging  of  things  self-evident,"  which  is  popularly  known  as  Common 
Sense,  the  deliverances  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  based  on  the 
aggregate  of  our  past  experiences,  which  have  ranged  themselves 
in  the  unconscious  depths  of  our  Intellectual  nature  by  a  process  of 
automatic  co-ordination,  and  have  become  embodied  in  our  Cerebral 
organization.  We  often  find  it  strongly  manifested  .by  persons  of  very 
limited  acquirements,  who  are  said  to  have  a  "  fund  of  native  good 
sense."  On  the  other  hand,  we  often  meet  with  a  singular  want  of 
it  in  persons  of  great  learning,  whose  judgments  about  things  that 
are  "  self-evident "  to  men  of  ordinary  capacity  are  obviously 
untrustworthy.  And  if  we  examine  into  the  nature  of  this  differ- 
ence, I  think  we  shall  find   it   in  the  rapge  of  the  unconscious  cO" 
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orduwiing  action^  which  in  the  former  case  brings  the  whole 
experience  to  bear  upon  the  question,  whilst  the  decisions  of  the 
latter  are  based  upon  a  limited^  and  therefore  ofiesided,  view  of  it. 

Now,  in  so  far  as  our  conscious  mental  activity  is  under  the 
direction  of  our  Will,  we  can  improve  this  form  of  Common  Sense, 
as  to  both  its  range  and  the  trustworthiness  of  its  judgments,  by 
appropriate  training.  Such  training,  as  regards  the  purely  intel- 
lectual aspect  of  Common  Sense,  will  consist  in  the  determinate 
culture  of  the  habit  of  honestly  seeking  for  Truth, — dismissing 
prejudice,  setting  aside  self-interest,  searching  out  all  that  can 
be  urged  on  each  side  of  the  question  at  issue,  endeavouring  to 
assign  to  every  fact  and  argument  its  real  value,  and  then  weighing 
the  two  aggregates  against  each  other  with  judicial  impartiality. 
For  in  proportion  to  the  steadiness  with  which  this  course  is  voU- 
tionally  pursued,  must  be  its  effectiveness  in  shaping  the  Mechanism 
whose  automatic  action  constitutes  the  ''  unconscious  thinking "  of 
which  the  results  express  themselves  in  our  Common-S^oise  judgments. 
Such  was  eminently  the  habit  of  mind  of  Joseph  Hume,  a  man  whom 
it  was  the  fashion  to  abuse  and  ridicule,  simply  because  his  honest 
and  consistent  advocacy  of  great  principles,  now  uniFersally  accepted, 
placed  him  in  advance  of  his  time ;  but  who  in  private  li£e^  as  I  have 
been  informed  by  a  member  of  his  family,  was  so  noted  for  tho  exo^ 
lence  of  his  judgment,  that  he  was  continually  resorted  to  by  his 
friends  for  advice.  This  was  readily  and  explicitly  given,  aad  was 
almost  invariably  justified  by  the  event ;  but  he  could  never  aaaign 
reasons  for  his  conclusions.  All  he  would  say  was»  '^  Such  is  my 
opinion,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  have  arrived  at  it"  And  thus 
his  judgments  were  obviously  the  deliverances  of  Us  originally 
strong  *^  Common  Sense,"  improved  by  the  discipline  of  the  deter- 
minate and  systematic  direction  of  his  conscious,  thinking  to  the 
attainment  of  Truth,  the  reaction  of  which  on  his  automatic  mechanism 
imparted  to  its, operations  the  like  tendency. 

Besides  the  Common  Sense  of  Mankind  in  generalt  there  are  special 
forma  of  the  faculty  of  ''judging  of  things  self-evident,"  which  are 
required  in  particidar  pursuits,  and  which  those  pursuits  are  specially 
fitted  to  develop.  Thus  the  certain  assurance  of  the  Q.  £.  D.  felt 
by  every  person  capable  of  understanding  a  Mathematical  demon- 
stration, depends  upon  the  ''  self-evidence  "  of  every  step  of  it ;  but 
we  not  imfrequently  meet  with  individuals  not  deficient  in  ordinary 
conmion  sense,  who  cannot  be  brought  to  see  this  *^  self-evidence ;" 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advanced  Mathematician,  when 
adventuring  into  new  paths  of  inquiry,  is  able  to  take  a  great  deal 
for  granted  as  ''self-evident,"  which  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his 
researches  would  not  have  so  presented  itself  to  his  mind.    The 
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deliyerances  of  the  acquired .  intuition  can  in  most  cases  be  r&tdilj 
justified  by  the  reasoning  process  which  they  have  anticipated.  But 
the  genius  of  a  Mathematician — that  is,  his  special  aptitude  developed 
by  special  culture — will  occasioiially  enable  him  to  dif>ine  a  truth,  of 
which,  though  he  may  be  able  to  prove  it  experientially,  neither  he  nor 
any  other  can  at  the  time  furnish  a  logical  demonstration.  It  seems 
to  have  been  thus  that  Newton  devised  his  celebrated  *'  Formula  for 
the  Solution  of  Equations/'  the  correctness  of  which  has  been  attested 
by  the  results  of  its  application  in  every  conceivable  variety  of  case, 
yet  the  rationale  of  which  remained  a  puzzle  to  succeeding  mathema- 
ticians, until  discovered  by  the  persevering  labours  of  Professor 
fiylvester,  who  is  himself  specially  distinguished  for  his  combination 
of  penetrating  insight  with  ratioci native  power. 

A  more  familiar  instance  will  be  found  in  the  daily  experience  of 
the  man  of  Literature,  who  has  acquired  by  culture  the  art  of  writing 
correctly  and  forcibly,  without  having  ever  formally  studied  either 
grammar,  the  logical  analysis  of  sentences,  or  the  artifices  of  rhetoric. 
Such  a  one  will  continually  feel,  in  criticizing  his  own  writings  or 
those  of  others,  that  there  is  something  faulty  in  style  or  oon- 
•truction,  and  may  be  able  to  furnish  the  required  correction, 
whilst  altogether  unable  to  say  in  vcbat  the  passage  is  wrong,  or  v)hy 
his  amendment  sets  it  right. — Or,  to  pass  into  an  entirely  different 
sphere,  a  practised  Detective  will  often  arrive,  by  a  sort  of  divinaticm, 
at  a  conviction  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  suspected  person,  which 
ultimately  turns  out  to  be  correct ;  and  yet  he  could  not  convey  to 
another  any  adequate  reasons  for  his  assurance,  which  depends  upon 
the  impression  made  upon  his  Ego  by  minutiae  of  look,  tone,  gesture, 
or  manner,  which  have  little  or  no  significance  to  ordinary  observers, 
bat  which  his  specially-cultured  common  sense  instinctively  appro- 
lends.  Such  a  case  differs  from  the  sdeniific  recognition  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature  by  the  trained  observer,  and  the  interpretation 
of  them  by  the  sagacious  reasoner,  in  this  : — ^That  while  their  expo- 
nenoe  enables  them  not  only  to  see  what  would  escape  ordinary 
notice,  but  to  attach  the  highest  significance'  (as  in  the  case  of 
Spectroscopic  inquiry)  to  indications  which  might  seem  of  the  most 
trivial  character,  they  can  always  espplain  their  reasons  for  doing  so. 
Thus  the  recognition  of  the  gaseous  condition  of  certain  nebulas  (as 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  very  remote  clusters  of  stars),  by 
the  nature  of  certain  lines  in  spectra  that  are  themselves  so  faint 
as  to  be  only  visible  to  the  trained  vision  of  a  Huggins  or  a  Lockyer, 
is  effected  by  the  huivoui ;  whilst  the  immediate  divination  of  the 
detective  is  the  work  of  his  yow. 

But  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  our  Common-Sense  judgments 
are  so  largely  influenced  by  the  Emotional  part  of  our  nature— our 
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individual  likes  and  dislikes,  the  predominance  of  our  selfish  or  of  our 
benevolent  affections,  and  so  on — that  their  value  will  still  more  essen- 
tially depend  upon  the  earnestness  and  persistency  of  our  self-direction 
towards  the  Right.  The  more  faithfully,  strictly,  and  perseveringly 
we  try  to  disentangle  ourselves  from  all  selfish  aims,  all  conscious 
prejudices,  the  more  shall  we  find  ourselves  progressively  emancipated 
from  those  unconscious  prejudices  which  cling  around  us  as  results  of 
early  misdirection  and  habits  of  thought,  and  which  (having  become 
embodied  in  our  organization)  are  more  dangerous  than  those  against 
which  we  knowingly  put  ourselves  on  our  guard.  And  so  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  in  which  we  habituate  ourselves  to.  try  every 
question  by  first  principles,  rather  than  by  the  supposed  dictates  of  a 
temporary  expediency,  will  the  Mechanism  of  our  **  unconscious 
thinking "  form  itself  in  accordance  with  those  principles,  so  as 
often  to  evolve  results  which  satisfy  both  ourselves  and  others  with 
their  "  self-evident  '*  truthfulness  and  rectitude. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  it  remarked  by  a  man  of  large  experience 
of  Human  nature  and  action,  that  the  habitual  determination  to  do 
the  right  thing  marvellously  clears  the  judgment  as  to  matters  purely 
intellectual  or  prudential,  having  in  themselves  no  moral  bearing. 
And  of  this  we  have  a  good  illustration  in  the  advice  which  an  emi- 
nent and  experienced  Judge  (I  have  heard  the  story  told  of  Lord 
Mansfield)  is  said  to  have  given  to  a  younger  friend  newly  appointed 
to  a  colonial  judgeship  : — "  Never  give  reasons  for  your  decisions ; 
your  judgments  will  very  probably  be  right,  but  your  reasons  will 
almost  certainly  be  wrong."  The  meaning'  of  this  I  take  to  be : 
"  Your  legal  instinct,  or  specially-trained  common  sense,  based  on 
your  general  knowledge  of  law,  guided  by  your  honesty  of  intention, 
will  very  probably  lead  you  to  correct  conclusions ;  but  your  know- 
ledge of  the  technicalities  of  law  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  you  to 
give  reasons  for  those  conclusions  which  shall  bear  the  test  of 
hostile  scrutiny."  ' 

But,  further,  in  any  of  those  complicated  questions  that  are  pretty 
sure  to  come  before  us  at  some  time  or  other  in  our  lives — as  to  which 
there  is  **  agreat  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides ; "  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  is  prudent  and  even  what  is  right ;  in  which  it  is  not  duty  and 
inclination  that  are  at  issue,  but  one  set  of  duties  and  inclinations  at  issue 
with  another, — experience  justifies  the  conclusion  to  which  science 
seems  to  point,  that  the  habitually  well-regulated  mind  forms  its 
surest  judgment  by  trusting  to  the  Automatic  guidance  of  its  Common 
Sense ;  just  as  a  rider  who  has  lost  his  road  is  more  likely  to  find  his 
way  home  by  dropping  the  reins  on  his  horse's  neck,  than  by  con- 
tinuing to  jerk  them  to  this  side  or  that  in  the  vain  search  for  it. 
For  continued  argument  and  discussion,  in  which  the  feelings  are 
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excited  on  one  side,  provoke  antagonistic  feelings  on  the  other ;  and 
no  true  balance  can  be  struck  until  all  these  adventitious  influences 
have  ceased  to  operate.  When  all  the  considerations  which  ought  to 
be  taken  into  the  account  have  been  once  brought  fully  before  the 
mind,  it  is  far  better  to  leave  them  to  arrange  themselves,  by  turning 
the  conscious  activity  of  the  mind  into  some  other  direction,  or  by 
giving  it  a  complete  repose  :  as  was  long  since  pointed  out  by  that 
sagacious  thinker,  Abraham  Tucker,*  who  could  scarcely  have  given 
a  better  account  of  this  Automatic  judicial  process  than  in  saying  that 
*'  our  organs  do  not  stand  idle  the  moment  we  cease  to  employ  them, 
but  continue  the  motions  we  put  into  them  after  they  have  gone  out 
of  sight,  thereby  working  themselves  to  a  glibness  and  smoothness, 
and  falling  into  a  more  regular  and  orderly  posture  than  we  could 
have  placed  them  with  all  our  skill  and  industry."  If  adequate  time  be 
given  for  this  unconscious  co-ordination,  which  is  especially  necessary 
when  the  feelings  have  been  strongly  and  deeply  moved,  we  find, 
when  we  bring  the  question  again  under  consideration,  that  the 
direction  in  tchich  the  mind  gravitates  is  a  safer  guide  than  any  judg- 
ment formed  when  we  are  fresh  from  its  discussion. 

Not  only  may  the  range  and  value  of  such  Common-Sense  judg- 
ments be  increased  by  appropriate  culture  in  the  individual ;  for  of 
all  parts  of  our  higher  nature,  the  aptitude  for  forming  them  is 
probably  that  which  is  most  capable  of  being  transmitted  hereditarily, 
like  the  acquired  instincts  of  a  Pointer  or  Retriever;  so  that  the 
descendant  of  a  well-educated  ancestry  constitutionally  possesses  it  in 
much  higher  measure  than  the  progeny  of  any  savage  race, — it 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  virtue  of  this  Automatic  co-ordination  of 
the  elements  of  judgment,  rather  than  of  any  process  of  conscious 
Ratiocination — by  the  exercise  of  the  i/ow  rather  than  of  the 
iiavota — that  the  Race,  like  the  Individual,  emancipates  itself  from 
early  prejudices,  gets  rid  of  worn-out  beliefs,  and  learns  to  look  at 
things  as  they  are,  rather  than  as  they  have  been  traditionally 
represented.  This  is  what  I  understand  to  be  meant  by  the 
"  Progress  of  Rationalism."  For  although  that  progress  undoubt- 
edly depends  in  great  part  upon  the  more  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  higher  culture  of  the  intellectual  powers  which  are 
exercised  in  the  acquirement  of  it,  yet  this  alone  would  be  of  little 
avail,  if  the  self-discipline  thus  exerted  did  not  act  doumwards  in 
improving  the  mechanism  that  evolves  the  self-evident  material  of  our 
Reasoning  processes,  as  well  as  upicards  in  more  highly  elaborating 
their  product.  If  we  examine,  for  instance,  the  history  of  the  decline 
of  the  belief  in  Witchcraft,  we  find  that  it  was  not  killed  by  dis- 
cussion, but  perished  of  neglect.     The  Common  Sense  of  the  best  part 
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c/l  mankind  has  come  to  be  ashamed  of  ever  haymg  put  any  &ith 
in  things  whose  absnrdit  j  now  appears  '*  self-evident ;  "  no  discnssioxL 
of  evidence  once  regarded  as  convincing  is  any  longer  needed ;  and 
it  is  only  among  those  of  our  hereditarily-nneducated  popolation, 
whose  general  intelligence  is  about  upon  a  par  with  that  of  a 
Hottentot  or  an  Esquimaux,  that  we  any  longer  find  such  filth 
entertained. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  undercurrent,  not  of  actually-formed 
opinion,  but  of  tendency  to  the  formation  of  opinions,  in  certain 
directions,  which  bursts  up  every  now  and  then  to  the  surfiEU^ 
exhibiting  a  latent  preparedness  in  the  Public  Mind  to  look  at  great 
questions  in  a  new  point  of  view,  which  leads  to  most  striking 
results  when  adequately  guided.  That  "the  hour  is  come — 
and  the  man,''  is  what  History  continually  reproduces ;  neither  can 
do  anything  effectively  without  the  other.  But  a  great  idea  thrown 
out  by  a  mind  in  advance  of  its  age,  takes  root  and  germinates  in 
secret,  shapes  the  "unconscious  thought"  of  a  few  individuals  of 
the  next  generation,  is  by  them  diffused  still  more  widely,  and  thus 
silently  matures  itself  in  the  "  womb  of  time,''  until  it  comes  forth, 
like  Minerva,  in  full  panoply  of  power. 

Those  who  are  able  to  look  back  with  intelligent  retrospect  over 
the  political  history  of  the  last  half  century,  and  who  witness  the 
now  general  pervasion  of  the  public  mind  by  truths  which  it  accepts 
as  "  self-evident,"  and  moral  principles  which  it  regards  as  beyond 
dispute,  can  scarcely  realise  to  themselves  the  fact  that  within  their 
own  recollection  the  fearless  assertors  of  those  truths  and  principles 
were  scoffed  at  as  visionaries  or  reviled  as  destructives.  And  those 
whose  experience  is  limited  to  even  the  last  ten  years  must  see,  in 
the  rapid  development  of  public  opinion  on  subjects  of  the  highest 
importance,  the  evidence  of  a  previous  preparedness,  which  I  bdiere 
to  consist  mainly  in  the  higher  development  and  more  general  dif- 
fusion of  that  Automatic  co-ordinating  power  which  constitutes  the 
essence  of  Reason  as  distinct  from  Reasoning,  of  the  vo\k  as  distinct 
from  the  iiavoia. 

Thus,  then,  every  course  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  self-discipline, 
steadily  and  honestly  pursued,  tends  not  merely  to  clear  the  mental 
vision  of  the  Individual,  but  to  ennoble  the  Race,  by  helping  to 
develop  that  power  of  "judging  of  things  self-evident"  which  may 
be  termed  Immediate  Insight,  and  which,  in  Man's  highest  phase  of 
existence,  may  be  expected  not  only  to  supersede  the  laborious  exer- 
tions of  his  Intellect,  but  to  reveal  to  him  truths  which  lie  beyond 
its  scope. 

W.  B.  Cabpe3«ter. 
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\  LTHOUGH  a  variety  of  topics  of  the  utmost  importance,  such  as 
■^*-  the  Ballot,  Irish  Education,  Licensing  Reform,  and  many  others, 
are  demanding  the  immediate  attention  of  the  pubhc,  there  yet 
remains  one  subject  which  though  hardly  as  yet  belonging  to  their 
number,  nevertheless  in  intrinsic  importance  exceeds  them  all.  This 
question  is  the  English  Land  Question.  Whether  it  be  that  Lord 
Derby  addresses  the  mi^atea  of  the  manufacturing  North,  or  that  the 
agricultural  interest  is  gathered  together  in  solemn  conclave,  or  that 
the  members  of  a  London  democratic  association  hold  their  meeting  at 
some  little-known  public-house,  yet  from  each  and  all  of  these  assem- 
blies, however  different  in  composition,  however  discordant  in  feeling, 
arises  the  same  cry  that  there  is  an  English  land  question  which 
ought  to  be  dealt  with,'  At  one  time  it  is  vendors  and  purchasers  who 
are  complaining  of  the  uncertainty  and  delay  with  which  their  trans- 
actions are  attended,  at  another  it  is  the  man  of  business  who  is 
compaiing  dealings  in  land  with  dealings  in  stock  or  in  shares  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  former  ;  at  one  time  it  is  the  tenant  farmer  with 
an  eye  to  the  want  of  fixed  improvements,  at  another  it  is  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  with  a  wish  for  better  cottage  accommodation  who 
is  the  complainant ;  at  one  time  it  is  the  political  economist  lament- 
ing the  ever- increasing  separation  of  the  labourer  from  the  soil,  at 
another  it  is  the  hardworked  town  mechanic  with  a  grievance  which 
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he  can  hpdly  distinctly  formulate  who  indicts  the  land  system  of  his 
countrj\\  These  are  well  known  facts,  and  with  every  allowance  for 
the  exaggeration  of  grievances  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  old 
saying  "  no  smoke  without  fire  '*  holds  good  in  this  case  as  in  others. 

In  approaching  this  question,  it  is  necessaiy  to  begin  by  settling 
clearly  what  are  the  practical  objects  which  any  system  of  land  laws 
should  aim  at ;  in  other  words,  what  principles  should  be  their  foun- 
dation. The  aim  of  every  system  of  land  laws  should  be,  to  give 
security  to  property,  and  to  promote  the  best  distribution  and  the 
maximum  production  of  wealth  from  the  soil.  In  so  far  as  a  system 
of  land  laws  promotes  these  objects  it  is  a  good  system  ;  in  so  far  as 
it  does  not  promote  them  it  is  a  bad  one.  Starting,  then,  from  these 
principles,  after  a  few  words  on  inheritance  from  intestates,  our  land 
laws  will  be  here  considered  under  the  following  heads :  first,  in  their 
relation  to  the  settlement  of  land  ;  secondly,  as  they  affect  the  en- 
closrtire  of  waste  spaces ;  and,  thirdly,  as  they  affect  the  title  to  pro- 
perty, including  under  this  last  head  a  few  remarks  on  the  present 
system  of  mortgage. 

And  first  as  to  inheritance  from  intestates.  It  is  regulated  by 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  about  the  abolition  of  which  we  hear  so 
much.  Now  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  taken  by 
itself  is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  moment,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
intestacy  in  the  case  of  the  owners  of  real  property  is  a  rare  events 
But  taking  this  law  for  what  it  is  worth  it  certainly  offends  against 
the  principles  of  natural  justice ;  for  intestacy  prensupposes  the 
absence  of  that  provision  for  younger  children  which  in  the  case  of  a 
will  or  settlement  of  lands  is  invariably  made  by  means  of  portions  or 
otherwise ;  and,  further,  it  necessarily  tends  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  a  few  hands,  a  tendency  already  sufficiently  strong  in  these 
times. 

It  is  a  very  unfortunate  thing  that  the  facts  as  to  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture are  so  little  understood  Nothing,  for  example,  is  more 
common  than  to  meet  with  persons  who  imagine  that  the  abolition 
of  this  law  implies  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  law  similar  to  that 
which  exists  in  France,  which  compels  the  division  amongst  the  next 
of  kin  of  the  deceased  owner  of  the  real  estate  owned  by  him.  These 
mistakes  may  be  traced  to  a  confusion  of  the  law  and  the  custom  of 
primogeniture.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  law  and  the 
custom  of  primogeniture  are  two  distinct  things,  though  the  latter  is 
probably  the  child  of  the  former.  The  death  of  the  one  might  ulti- 
mately end  in  that  of  the  other,  but  if  the  custom  does  die  it  will  die 
an  easy  death,  brought  on  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes. 

Far  more  important  than  any  questions  which  arise  out  of  the 
existence  or  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  are  those  which 
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are  involved  in  the  consideration  of  the  law  of  settlement  and  entaiL 
As  a  considerable  amount  of  misapprehension  exists  as  to  what  the 
law  does  and  does  not  allow  under  this  head,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
preface  the  discussion  of  this  pai*t  of  the  subject  by  a  brief  statement 
as  to  the  character  of  the  law  of  settlement.  It  is  often  said  that  we 
owe  the  law  of  settlement  to  our  old  feudal  institutions.  This  asser- 
tion, though  to  a  certain  extent  true,  is  but  half  the  truth.  We  owe 
the  law  of  settlement  quite  as  much  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  seventeenth 
century  conveyancers  as  to  that  of  the  feudal  lawyers  and  barons 
who  preceded  them.  The  early  history  of  our  law  of  real  property 
is  the  history  of  a  struggle  between  freedom  of  alienation  and  its 
opposite.  The  details  of  that  struggle  involve  a  dry  mass  of  legal 
antiquities,  with  which  it  would  be  useless  to  detain  the  reader. 
It  is  only  necessary  for  the  present  purpose  briefly  to  point  out 
how  the  power  of  settlement  on  unborn  children  arose. 

There  is  a  rule  of  law  that  if  a  lesser  and  a  greater  estate  coincide 
in  one  and  the  same  person  without  the  intervention  of  an  immediate 
estate,  the  lesser  is  merged  in  the  greater.  Thus,  supposing  Brown  to 
have  been  a  tenant  for  life  with  remainder  to  his  eldest  son  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body,  and,  in  default  of  such  issue,  with  remainder  to 
Smith  and  his  heirs  in  fee,  if  by  any  means  the  lesser  estate  of  Brown 
became  united  with  the  greater  estate  of  Smith,  before  the  former 
had  a  son,  the  contingent  remainder  to  the  children  of  Brown  was  lost. 
There  were  a  vaiiety  of  ways  by  which  this  "  merger,"  as  it  was 
called,  could  take  place.  The  purchase  of  the  remainder  of  Smith  by 
Brown,  or  of  the  life  interest  of  Brown  by  Smith,  could  effect  it,  or  it 
could  be  accomplished,  as  it  often  was,  by  an  operation  called  a  wrong- 
ful feoffment.  The  effect  in  each  case  was  the  same,  viz.,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  contingent  remainder  to  the  unborn  son.  Some  interesting 
remarks  by  that  eminent  authority,  Mr.  Joshua  Williams,  contained 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Juridical  Society  *  point  to  this  conclusion, 
that  contingent  remainders  to  unborn  children  were  unknown  in  their 
present  shape  to  the  courts  previous  to  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
and  that  previous  to  the  civil  war,  even  where  they  existed,  they  were 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  destroyed  by  the  act  of  the  tenant  for  life. 
To  avoid  this  taking  place,  the  ingenuity  of  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman  and 
other  eminent  barristers  who  betook  themselves  to  conveyancing 
during  the  civil  war,  devised  the  appointment  of  trustees  to  support 
contingent  remainders  in  whom  there  was  vested  an  estate  in  re- 
mainder for  the  life  of  the  tenant  for  life,  to  commence  whenever  that 
estate  determined  otherwise  than  by  his  death.  The  merger  of  the 
life  estate  with  the  remainder  in  fee  was  thereby  rendered  impossible, 
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and  contingent  remainders  to  unborn  children  became  indestructible. 
The  state  of  things  thus  produced  has  been  stereotyped  by  the  8  &  9 
Vict,  c.  106,  which  renders  the  destruction  of  contingent  remainders 
by  merger  an  impossibility, — a  reform  so  far  as  it  went,  since  the 
appointment  of  trustees  becoming  unneeessaiy  subsequently  to  the 
passing  of  the  act,  the  length  of  deeds  was  diminished.  Beyond 
allowing  the  devices  above  mentioned  the  courts  would  not  go. 
Acting  on  the  maxim  that  "  English  law  abhors  a  perpetuity," 
they  never  allowed  the  object  of  a  settlement  to  be  accomplished 
any  further  than  could  be  done  by  giving  estates  to  the  unborn 
children  of  living  persons.  This,  coupled  to  the  power  which  a 
tenant  in  tail  possesses  when  of  age  of  barring  the  entail,  remainders 
and  reversion  included  (with  the  consent  of  the  tenant  for  life  if 
living),  prevents  any  settlement  aflFecting  an  estate  longer  than  lives 
in  being  and  twenty-one  yeai*s  after.  Such,  then,  is  the  law  of  settle- 
ment and  entail..  But  now  observe  its  practical  working.  It  sounds 
a  paradox,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  operation  of  this  law 
of  ours,  which  we  are  told  "  abhors  perpetuities,'*  is  to  produce  a  state 
of  things  of  which  perpetuity  is  the  foundation  and  chief  cornerstone. 
A  tenant  in  tail  comes  of  age  and  bars  the  entail.  True,  but  with  the 
object  of  resettling  the  estate.  The  former  tenant  in  tail  in  remainder 
takes  a  life  estate  with  remainder  to  Itis  children,  and,  the  same  per- 
formance being  gone  through  by  each  successive  generation,  the 
result  of  these  settlements  and  resettlements  is  that  it  can  only  be  by- 
some  very  strange  accident  that  an  estate  is  ever  owned  by  any 
one  but  a  tenant  for  life.  Witnesses  examined  some  years  ago  before 
Mr.  Pusey's  Committee  on  agricultural  customs  estimated  the  estates 
under  settlement  to  be  more  than  two-thirds  of  England,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  since  that  time  the  number  of  settled  estates  has  dimin- 
ished. What  are  the  effects  thereby  produced  on  the  various  classes 
of  which  society  is  composed  ?  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  are 
the  conditions  which  have  been  laid  down  as  distinctive  of  a  whole- 
some land  system  thereby  complied  with  ?  The  tenant  for  life, 
except  under  certain  exceptionary  powers  existing  either  in  the 
settlement  itself  or  conferred  by  statute,  has  no  power  of  dispo- 
sition over  the  estate  of  which  he  is  the  owner.  The  result  naturally 
is  that  any  improvement  earned  out  by  him  may  and  often  must  be 
carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  other  members  of  the  family,  and  he 
is  consequently  under  a  strong  temptation  to  starve  the  estate  for 
their  benefit,  or  for  that  of  other  persons  to  whom  he  wishes  to  make 
bequests.  This  evil  is  most  acutely  felt  on  estates  of  a  moderate  size, 
•and  by  those  owners  who  own  real  estate  only.  Again,  the  tenant  for 
life  is  generally  the  victim  of  the  charges  of  successive  family  settle- 
ments, and  his  improving  powers  are  crippled  in  proportion.     To 
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quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  in  his  inaugural  address  to 
the  Social  Science  Association  :  * — 

"  The  tenant  for  life  is  the  mere  recipient  of  the  rents  of  the  land  or  of 
such  portion  of  it  as  remains  over  after  the  payment  of  charges  created  by 
previous  incumbrances.  What  is  the  practical  result  of  this  state  of  things  ? 
The  person  whom  I  venture  to  call  the  nominal  proprietor  is  in  the  receipt 
probably  of  an  income  barely  sufficient  for  the  immediate  wants  of  himself  and 
his  family.  For  want  of  capital  the  land  languishes,  while  the  proprietor 
himself,  with  a  great  nominal  income,  scrapes  along  in  splendid  penury." 

But  it  may  be  said  that  these  evils  do  not  really  exist  because 
family  settlements  do  not  aflFect  that  class  which  we  designate  as 
that  of  the  " occupiers,"  as  distinguished  from  the  "owners"  of  land. 
Such  an  objection  is  really  no  objection  at  all,  for  the  custom  of 
England  is  that  the  landlord  should  execute  the  permanent  im- 
provements, and  agricultural  fixtures  are  consequently,  in  the  absence 
of  agreement  to  the  contraiy,  the  property  of  the  landlord.  Any 
system  therefore  which  paralyzes  the  improving  power  of  the  tenant 
for  life  generally  paralyzes  the  power  of  improvement  altogether. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  demand,  which  in  some  places  is 
beginning  to  make  itself  heard,  for  the  extension  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Irish  Land  Act  to  England,  and  for  the  tenant  to  be  allowed  to 
put  improvements  in  the  soil  and  recover  their  value  without  any 
special  contract  to  that  eflFect,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  traced 
to  the  existence  in  many  parts  of  the  country  of  tracts  of  land  owned 
by  men  who  cannot  do  their  duty  by  them,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a 
class  of  farmers  who  think  they  could  do  it  themselves,  if  they  had 
the  necessary  security.  There  is  no  real  necessity  for  any  such 
violent  change  in  the  habits  of  English  rural  economy  as  that  to 
which  the  demand  above  alluded  to  points;  but  to  prevent  its  grow- 
ing in  strength,  and  before  long  justifying  itself,  the  landlords  of 
England  must  support  legislation  which  will  render  them  masters  of 
the  lands  they  own,  and  enable  them  to  improve  in  a  manner  suffi- 
•cient  to  silence  complaint. 

And  now  as  to  the  bearings  of  this  question  on  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer.  The  law  of  real  property  in  its  present  shape 
is  inimical  to  the  labourer,  in  so  far  as  it  keeps  land  out  of  the 
market,  and  lowers  the  rate  of  wages  by  keeping  capital  from  invest- 
ment in  the  soil ;  in  so  far  also  as  owing  to  estates  being  owned  by 
tenants  for  life  it  checks  cottage  improvement,  and  in  so  far  as  it  has 
permitted,  under  the  name  of  Inclosure  Acts,  the  greatest  injustice  to 
be  done  to  the  owners  and  users  of  common  rights  during  the  last 
century  and  a  half.  On  this  subject  the  words  of  those  whose  opinions 
are  weighted  with  all  that  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  ex- 

*.  Since  published  as  a  pamphlet. 
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pressions  of  persons  who  speak  as  members  of  a  Royal  Commission 
are  far  more  valuable  than  those  of  any  individual  writer.  I  allude  to 
the  recently  published  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  women  and  children  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  whose  inquiries  ranged  over  every  subject,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  w4th  their  more  immediate  object. 
These  Reports  are  of  inestimable  worth,  and  no  apology  is  needed 
for  quoting  their  remarks  on  the  remoter  effects  of  the  law  of  set- 
tlement, and  of  those  of  the  Inclosure  of  Commons. 
On  the  former  topic  they  observe  :  *  — 

"  Greatly  as  any  legitimate  increase  of  the  pecuniary  resources  of  that 
large  proportion  of  the  labourers  in  agriculture  throughout  the  country, 
which  is  in  the  receipt  of  the  lower  rates  of  wages,  might  be  expected  to 
further  the  progress  of  effectual  education  among  their  children,  the  good 
results  of  such  education  must  be  liable  to  be  counteracted  in  all  the,  un- 
happily, still  very  numerous  cases  in  which  the  labourer's  dwelling  is  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  cause  great  and  serious  discomfort,  and  to  make  the  decencies 
of  life  all  but  impossible. 

"  The  picture,  indeed,  of  the  wants  of  the  country  in  this  respect,  pre- 
sented by  the  whole  of  the  Report  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  for  both 
years,  is,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done,  of  a  very  serious  nature." 

Oiu*  Assistant  Commissioners  distinguish  the  following  classes  of  estates 
on  which  bad  cottages  are  found.  They  are  thus  more  particularly  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Portman,  Mr.  Culley,  and  Mr.  Norman.  (H.  135,  L 
121^3,  J.  82). 

"  I. — The  most  favourable  class  of  estates  is  the  one  free  from  incum- 
brances and  unentailed,  but  still  not  yielding  an  income  sufficiently  laige 
to  enable  the  possessor  to  spend  more  than  a  small  sum  annually  in  im- 
provements. 

"  II. — The  large  and  scattered  estates  that  have  been  entailed  for  genera- 
tions, and  considerably  encumbered. 

"  III. — The  small  estates,  in  good  order,  but  incapable  of  bearing  such 
extra  charges  as  would  be  required  under  the  existiug  law,  enabling  money 
to  be  raised  for  improvements. 

"  IV. — The  neglected  estates  of  absentee  landlords. 

**  V. — ^The  properties  of  small  owners  who  have  built  cottages  on  speculap 
tions  in  the  open  parishes  and  villages. 

"  VI. — The  properties  of  small  freeholders,  usually  labourers,  who  have 
built  their  own  cottages." 

On  the  first  foiu'  cases  described  above,  Mr.  Portman  and  Mr.  Culley  make 
the  following  important  observations  : — 

Mr.  Portman  says : — 

''  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that,  not  only  should  the  present  regula- 
tions as  to  the  borrowing  of  money  be  altered  and  made  less  expensive,  but 
that  in  some  form  more  enlarged  powers  should  be  given  to  owners  of  life- 
estates  to  charge  their  property  within  certain  specified  limits  for  improve- 
ments, and  for  cottages. 

*  Second  Separate  Report  of  Mr.  Tremenlieere.    1S69.    Seotiona  195, 196, 197. 
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"  I  woiild  venture  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  whether  it  is  not 
expedient  that  legislation  should  take  place  in  such  a  direction  as  to  bring 
into  the  market  those  large  tracts  of  incumbered  land,  enabling  those  who 
have  capital  to  acquire  such  land  if  they  desire  so  to  do,  and  conferring  a 
boon  on  those  who  now  possess  them  by  giving  them  money  to  spend  on 
such  an  amount  of  territory  as  they  wish  to  concentrate  around  their 
homes,  while  at  the  same  time  the  curse  of  poverty  and  misery  will  be 
removed  from  those  districts  whence  all  the  profit  is  drawn,  and  to  which 
none  returns.  Bad  cottages  woidd,  I  thinks  then  become  more  rare ;  a 
portion,  at  any  rate,  of  the  profits  would  be  spent  upon  the  spot ;  a  more 
contented  race  of  farmers  and  of  labourers  would  be  found,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  now  flagging  for  want  of  funds,  would  progress. 

''  Some  may  say  that  this  question  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  agricul- 
tural districts  is  a  passing  question  of  the  hour,  and  that  it  is  not  resdly  so 
great  an  evil  as  is  represented.  I  would  answer.  Go  into  the  country  and 
see  for  yourself.  Use  your  common  sense,  and  call  to  mind  the  effect  of 
absenteeism  on  Ireland;  and  say  whether  or  not,  in  those  portions  of 
England  where  poverty  and  misery  arising  from  the  same  cause  meet  you 
at  every  step,  there  is  not  urgent  reason  for  dealing  with  the  evils  now 
existing  by  some  legislative  enactment,  which  shall  put  an  end  to  a  state  of 
apathy  and  indifference  in  many  holders  of  incumbered  estates,  and  open  the 
doors  for  the  spending  of  capital  on  lands  by  those  who  are  able,  in  the 
place  of  those  who  are  now  unable  to  do  so."    (H.  136 — 8.) 

Mr.  Gullet  states  the  grave  questions  that  arise  imder  this  head  for  con- 
sideration, as  follows : — 

''There  constantly  arises  to  me,  and  I  doubt  not  to  my  colleagues,  the 
feeling  that  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  cottages,  I  am  exhibiting  a  dark 
picture  as  if  it  was  the  fault  of  a  class,  many  of  whom  are  powerless  to 
change  it,  and  few  of  whom  are  answerable  for  it. 

"  We  are  calling  upon  the  landowners  of  to-day  to  remedy  the  evil  growth 
of  many  past  generations,  and  nine-tenths  of  those  who  reside  in  the  four 
counties  which  I  have  visited  under  your  orders  are  already  busy  at  the 
work,  as  far  as  their  means  will  allow. 

"  I  could  point  out  to  you  two  very  large  estates  in  these  counties,  upon  the 
general  improvements  of  which, — cottages  having  a  large  share, — the  whole 
income  has  been  spent  for  many  years  past,  and  will  probably,  if  the  present 
owners  live,  be  spent  for  many  years  to  come.  What  can  a  landowner  do 
more  %  How  many  landowners  are  in  a  position  to  do  as  much  ?  And,  above 
all,  what  must  have  been  the  condition  of  these  estates  to  demand  such  a 
sacrifice  from  the  present  owners  ) 

"  What  then  has  led  to  the  state  of  labourers'  dwellings  being  such  as  to 
justify  me  in  speaking  of  it  as  a  national  disgrace  1  And  why  are  so  many 
landowners  now  powerless  to  deal  with  it  ? 

''  If  I  were  to  answer  these  questions,  judging  from  the  history  of  the 
estates  I  have  visited,  I  would  answer  at  once,  the  encouragement  given  by 
law  to  the  creation  of  limited  interests  in  land,  and  the  power  of  entailing 
burdened  estates. 

"What  can  the  poor  life-tenant,  especially  if  his  estates  be  burdened,  do 
towards  providing  good  cottages  for  his  labourers  1  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
he  strives  to  do  ^s  duty,  and  suffers  fully  as  much  as  the  ill-housed  labourers 
on  his  estates. 

''  The  unhappy  propensity  to  create  limited  interests,  and  ent-ailed  and 
burdened  estates,  tells  hardest  against  the  smaller  properties,  where,  if  the 
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owner  lives,  as  all  the  world  expects  him  to  live,  there  is  no  margin  left  for 
estate  improvement,  especially  cottage  improvement.  Even  on  a  large 
estate,  by  the  time  all  is  done  for  which  farm  tenants  most  loudly  call, 
unless  burdens  be  light,  or  the  owner  unusually  self-denying,  there  is  very 
little  left  to  expend  in  the  expensive  luxury  of  cottage  building. 

*'  The  case  of  small  estates,  however,  is  the  worst,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
supposed  protection  of  the  law  of  entail,  they  are  being  swallowed  up  by 
their  larger  neighbours,  or  passing  into  the  hands  of  men  whose  whole 
means  are  not  invested  in  land.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  they  should 
be  allowed  so  to  pass  before  they  have  inflicted  undeserved  suffering  on 
everybody  connected  with  them  1  '* 

These  opinions  are  equally  decided  on  the  results  of  tlie  Inclosures 
which  have  taken  place  under  various  Inclosure  Acts  since  1710  :*  — 

"  In  very  many,  probably  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  inclosure  has 
deprived  the  cottager  of  the  benefits  he  has  enjoyed  from  the  waste,  without 
any  compensation.  The  cases  are  those  in  which  the  cottager  was  merely  a 
tenant  Compensation  for  the  privileges  attached  to  the  tenement  would, 
at  the  time  of  the  inclosure,  be  awarded  to  the  landlord.  The  plot  of  land 
80  assigned  to  the  landlord  might  be  immediately  thrown  by  him  into  an 
adjoining  farm,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  without  reference  to  the  tenant  of 
the  cottage.  It  will  be  seen  in  future  paragraphs  (§§  312 — 316),  that  such 
losses  of  what  has  been  valuable  privileges  to  the  cottager,  have  been  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

*•*'  Again,  if  the  cottager  was  the  holder  of  a  freehold  cottage,  and,  as  suoh, 
had  enjoyed  rights  over  the  waste,  or  if  he  had  obtained  rights  by  user, 
which,  after  an  enjoyment  of  twenty  years,  are  recognized  by  the  General 
Inclosure  Act  (8  <k  9  Vict.,  c.  48,  §  50),  a  portion  of  land  would,  indeed,  on 
his  proving  the  value  of  such  rights,  be  assigned  to  him  at  the  time  of  the 
inclosure ;  but  he  is  immediately  subject  to  the  temptation  to  sell  his  portion 
to  the  owner  of  the  farm  which  it  may  adjoin,  and  the  temporary  benefit  of 
the  proceeds  is  a  small  compensation  for  the  permanent  privileges  which  will 
have  been  extinguished.     (§  313.) 

"  Further,  the  inclosure  of  wastes  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  all  future 
generations  of  agricultural  labourers  to  acquire,  as  their  forefathers  did,  new 
right  and  privileges  over  the  waste  by  a  grant  or  user ;  a  loss  of  advantage 
which  is  not  fully  compensated  for  by  the  increased  employment  which  the 
inclosiu^s  create." 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Case  of  the  Labourers  in  Husbandry,"  by 
Rev.  D.  Da  vies,  rector  of  Barkham,  Berks,  published  in  1795,  it  is 
stated  that — 

"  Cottages  have  been  progressively  deprived  of  the  little  land  formerly  let 
with  them,  and  also  their  rights  of  commonage  have  been  swallowed  up  in 
large  farms  by  inclosure. 

"  Thus  an  amazing  number  of  people  have  been  reduced  from  a  comfort- 
able state  of  partial  independence  to  a  precarious  state,  as  mere  hirelings, 
who,  when  out  of  work,  come  immediately  upon  the  parish.  (Volume  of 
*The  Labourers'  Friend  Magazine,'  for  1835,  p.  12.) 

**  In  1827  a  witness  examined  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Emigration,  Mr.  B.  Wills,  stated  (s.  3812),  'I  could  load 
the  Committee  with  information  as  to  the  importance  of  the  cottagers 
renting  a  portion  of  land  with  their  cottages  :  it  keeps  them  buoyant,  and 

*  First  Joint  Beportof  Mr.  Tremenheere  and  Mr.  Tofnell.    1868.    Sections  266, 
1?67, 268,  2G0,  264,  296,  296. 
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it  keeps  them  industrious ; '  and  he  urges  that  every  agricultural  cottage 
should  have  a  piece  of  land,  '  enforcing  his  opinion  of  the  duty  of  placing 
such  land  freely  Tvithin  their  reach,  on  the  grouad  that,  since  1760,  they  had 
lost  4,000,000  of  acres  of  common,  which  they  had  formerly  the  privilege  of 
using  for  their  pigs,  geese,  and  a  variety  of  other  things.' 

"  According  to  the  estimate  made  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Emigration,  in  1827,  and  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Porter,  in 
1843  ('  Progress  of  the  Nation,'  Title— Agriculture),  7,175,520  statute  acres 
bad  been  enclosed  in  England  and  Wales  since  the  first  Inolosure  Bill  in 
the  year  1710  up  to  the  year  1843.  To  these,  since  1843,  have  been 
added  484,893  acres,  as  appears  by  the  annual  report  of  the  Inclosure  Com- 
missioners for  1867,  making  together  7,660,413  statute  acres  added  to  the 
cultivated  area  of  England  and  Wales  since  1710,  or  above  one-third  part  of 
the  total  of  25,451,626  acres  in  cultivation  in  1867,  as  given  in  the  agri- 
cultural returns  for  that  year,  recently  presented  to  Parliament  Of  the 
total  of  7,660,413  acres  inclosed  since  1710,  only  334,974  were  inclosed 
between  1710  and  1760,  leaving  7,325,439  acres  inclosed  between  1760  and 
1867.  ***♦*♦**  The  bare  statement  of  the  total  is  suffi- 
cient to  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  vast  extent  of  land  which  has  within 
the  last  century  and  a  half  been  placed  in  a  condition  which,  for  the  most 
part,  removes  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  prevents 
his  acquiring  any  benefit  from  it,  except  that  which  he  may  derive  from 
Employment  at  day  wages. 

"  As  no  summary  of  the  number  of  acres  so  allotted  is  given  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Commissioners,  we  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
number,  by  careful  examination,  from  each  report  since  1845. 
"  The  result,  we  believe,  is  approximately  as  follows  : — 

''Acres  inclosed  sinoe  1845 .  *.    .    —  —  —         484,893 

**  Number  of  acres  under  section  8 1 
of  the  General  Inclosure  Act,  which 
gives  power  to  the  Commissioners, 
where  common  rights  were  un- 
stinted, to  require  public  allotments 
for  gardens  to  be  assigned  to  the 
labouring  poor         ....    —  —r         320,856        — 

^  These  320,855  were  disposed  of  as 
follows  : — 
'*  Assigned  to  the  Lords  of  Manors  , 
and  other  persons  having  titles 
to  a  portion  of  the  land  enclosed, 
and  out  of  which  public  allotments 
for  gardens  were  made  to  the  la- 
bouring poor    —          261,255         —  — 

"Of  those  201,255  acres,  only  2119 

acres  were  assigned  as  public 

allotments  for  gardens  to  the 

labouring  poor. 
"  Assigned  to  Lords  of  Manors  and 
other  claimants,  without  any  public 
allotment  for  gardens  being  made 
to  the  labouring  poor.      .        .        .    —  59,600         —  — 

"  Keasons  given  why,  in  the  case  of 
those  59,600  acres,  no  public 
allotment  was  made  to  the  la- 
bouring poor  : — 
'*  Because  the  poor  have  gardens 

akeady 19,616        —  —  — 
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'^Because  the  land  was  distant 
from  the  cottagers'  dwellings, 
elevated,  or  otherwise  unsuited 
for  garden  allotments.     .        .        .30,103        —  — 

"  For  other  specified  causes,  such 
as  enclosure  very  small,  &c.    .        .      9,981        —  — 


59,600    320,855    320,855    484,893 

'^  Number  of  acres  not  coming  under  sec.  31  (the  common  rights  being 
stinted),  104,038." 

Another  evil  effect  of  family  settlements  is  that  they  tend  to  the 
impoverishment  of  the  land  through  their  influence  on  the  claims  of 
creditors.  By  English  law  marriage  is  a  valuable  consideration.  Let 
an  owner  in  fee  simple  be  deeply  in  debt  and  make  a  marriage  settle- 
ment. The  lands  he  OAvns  are  thereby  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
creditors.  It  often  happens  that  an  honourable  feeling  prompts  the 
debtor  to  do  all  he  can  to  clear  himself  of  his  liabilities,  but  if  he  does 
so  it  is  of  course  at  the  expense  of  the  estate,  which  meanwhile  re- 
mains stationary  and  unimproved.  Again,  it  often  happens  that  on  a 
re-settlement  the  tenant  for  life  and  tenant  in  tail  concur  in  charging 
the  debts  on  their  respective  interests,  while  the  former  perhaps 
insures  his  lifo  and  then  mortgages  the  policy  by  way  of  further 
security.  The  result  of  this  is  the  same,  viz.,  a  further  unremunera- 
tive  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  estate. 

These  evils  have  been,  no  doubt,  diminished  by  the  Leases  and 
Sales  of  Settled  Estates  Act,  and  the  power  of  sale  now  usually 
contained  in  well-drawn  settlements,  which  in  some  cases  can  be 
made  use  of  to  sell  the  whole  or  part  of  a  settled  estate ;  but  to 
argue,  as  did  Mr.  Hayes  in  his  controverey  on  this  subject  with 
Professor  Fawcett  some  years  ago,  that  they  have  thereby  been 
practically  removed,  is  vmfair  on  the  public* 

It  may  be  as  well  to  notice  more  at  length  the  powers  of  sale  above 
alluded  to,  since  it  is  behind  them  that  the  defenders  of  the  existing 
system  invariably  shelter  themselves,  insisting  that  they  give  all  the 
requisite  power  of  alienation.  "  There  is  the  power,"  triumphantly 
exclaims  Mr.  Hayes,  "it  exists,  and,  if  dormant,  sleeps  from  the 
absence  of  occasion  or  desire  to  use  it."  "  It  is  objected,"  says  Lord 
St.  Leonards,  "  that  these  purposes  are  effected  by  a  complicated 
and  expensive  machinery,  but  who  ever  complained  of  the  complex 
movements  of  a  well-regulated  watch  ? " 

The  sale  of  the  whole  or  part  of  a  settled  estate  can  be  exercised 
either  through  the  instrumentality  of  powers  contained  in  the  settle- 
ment itself,  or  through  those  conferred  by  statute.     The  power  of 

*  «  Free  Trade  in  Land,"  by  William  Hayes,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Baxrister-afc- 
law.    1868. 
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« 

sale  contained  in  well-drawn  settlements  is  vested  in  the  trustees  of 
the  settlement,  to  be  exercised  upon  the  request  and  by  the  direction 
in  writing  of  the  tenant  for  life,  the  money  resulting  from  the  sale  to 
be  used  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  in  the  payment  of  incumbrances 
charged  upon  the  hereditaments  for  the  time  being  subject  to  the 
uses  of  the  settlement,  or  in  the  purchase  of  other  lands.  The 
purchase  is  not  to  be  made  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
tenant  for  life,  and  the  lands  purchased  are  to  be  settled  to  the  uses 
of  the  settlement.  The  purchase-money,  until  laid  out  in  land,  is  to 
be  invested,  and  the  income  paid  to  the  person  who  would  have  been 
entitled  to  the  rents  if  the  lands  had  been  purchased  and  settled.  In 
keeping  with  the  doctrine  that  whatever  is  fully  agreed  to  be  done 
equity  looks  upon  as  actually  accomplished,  the  money  to  be  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  land  is  real  estate  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  is  consequently  capable  of  having  the  same 
estates  carved  out  of  it  as  real  estate.  Now,  will  anyone  pretend  that 
a  power  of  sale  of  this  kind  is  at  all  the  same  power  as  an  owner  in 
fee  has  over  the  land  he  owns  ?  Except  in  the  case  of  a  sale  to  pay 
off  incumbrances  on  the  inheritance,  there  is  no  possibility  of  con- 
verting the  real  estate  into  personalty.  Unless  accordingly  there 
happens  to  be  other  real  property  in  the  market  of  the  exact  quality 
and  quantity  wanteJ  by  the  tenant  for  life,  he  will  not  have  any 
inducement  to  use  the  power,  except  for  rounding  off  the  comers  of 
his  estate.  Mr.  Hayes  quotes  a  friend  of  his  in  the  North,  who  says  : 
*'  We  see  from  day  to  day  the  transfer  of  landed  property  from  the 
drones  to  the  industrious  members  of  society,  and  witness  the  daily 
exercise  of  powers  of  sale  in  the  disposal  of  entailed  estates."  This  is 
doubtless  true.  The  operations  of  building  societies  in  the  North  of 
England  are  well  known.  A  tenant  for  life  living  near  a  large  town 
finds  an  easy  method  of  clearing  off  portions  by  a  sale  of  part  of  the 
family  estate  to  a  building  society.  Interest  no  doubt  often  prevails 
over  sentiment ;  and  it  would  have  been  instructive  if  Mr.  Hayes  had 
proceeded  to  inform  us  if  the  "  industrious  members  of  society  *'  at 
once  entailed  the  land  which  they  had  purchased  from  "the  drones." 
But  to  what  conclusion,  after  all,  does  the  above  quotation  point  but 
this,  that  when  the  ties  of  a  strict  settlement  can  be  slipped  off  it 
is  found  very  advantageous  to  do  so  ?  Why,  then,  not  make  the  so- 
called  landowner  the  judge  of  the  interests  of  his  estate,  and  enable 
him  to  take  advantage  of  each  opportunity  as  it  arises.  He  cannot 
do  so  under  the  present  arrangement,  while  the  trustees,  never  at 
any  time  the  occupants  of  a  very  agreeable  position,  have  to  consider 
the  interests  of  all  parties  claiming  under  the  settlement  before  they 
proceed  to  a  sale  ;  their  decision  has  to  be  arrived  at  after  balancing 
various  conflicting  arguments,  and  their  own  advantage  lies  in  a 
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policy  of  masterly  inaction,  except  in  the  rare  cases  where  there  can 
be  no  possibility  of  a  doubt,  such  as  those  just  alluded  to. 

"For  determining  upon  what  occasions  the  trustees  would  be  justified  in 
proceeding  to  a  sale,"  says  Mr.  Lewin,  in  his  w^ork  uj)on  Trusts,  "it 
will  be  proper  to  notice,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Eldou,  the  intention  of  the 
settlement  in"  so  framing  the  power.  The  object  of  the  sale,  he  said,  must 
be  to  invest  the  money  in  the  purchase  of  another  estate  to  be  settled  to  the 
same  uses,  and  the  trustees  are  not  to  be  satisfied  with  probability  upon 
that,  but  it  ought  to  be  with  i-eference  to  an  object  at  that  time  supposed 
practicable,  or  at  least  the  Court  would  expect  some  strong  purpose  of  family 
prudence  justifying  the  conversion,  if  it  is  likely  to  continue  money.  Sir 
William  Grant  is  said  to  have  concurred  in  the  same  sentiments ;  so  that 
clearly  the  trustees,  as  between  them  and  their  cestui  que  trusts,  would  not 
be  justified  in  selUng  to  gratify  the  caprice  or  promote  the  exclusive  interest 
of  their  tenant  for  life.  Genei'ally  speaking,  the  trustees  ought  not  to 
convert  the  estate  without  having  another  specific  purchase  in  view,  and 
then  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  conversion,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all 
parties  claiming  under  the  settlement." 

It  must  also  be  recollected  that  the  existence  in  family  settlements 
of  these  powers  of  sale  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  course.  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  in  his  recently  published  "  Suggestions  for  Amending  the 
Law  relating  to  the  Devolution  and  Transfer  of  Land,"  considers  Mr. 
Hayes  to  have  been  misled  by  his  own  great  familiarity  with  large 
properties  and  well-drawn  settlements,  and  proceeds  to  quote  cases 
within  his  own  knowledge  of  land  being  unsaleable  owing  to  the 
disability  of  the  tenant.  Again,  the  power  of  sale — as  shown  above 
—is  only  to  be  exercised  with  certain  clearly  defined  objects,  viz.,  to 
pay  off  incumbrances  charged  on  the  lands,  subject  to  the  uses  of  the 
settlement,  and  to  purchase  other  land.  But  it  may  be  said,  the 
Leases  and  Sales  of  Settled  Estates  Act  covers  this  objection,  as  well 
as  those  arising  from  the  omission  of  the  power  of  sale  in  many 
settlements.  A  brief  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  above-named 
Act  will  easily  show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, to  which  all  operations  under  the  Act  are  naturally  confided, 
may  not  authorize  a  sale  unless  it  considers  that  such  a  sale  would 
be  proper  and  consistent,  with  a  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  all 
parties  entitled  under  the  settlement.  Every  application  for  a  sale 
to  the  Court  must  be  made  with  the  concurrence  or  consent  of  the 
following  parties,  viz. : — 

The  tenant  in  tail  under  the  settlement  and  all  persons  in  exist- 
ence having  any  beneficial  interest  or  estate  under  or  by  virtue  of  the 
settlement  prior  to  the  estate  of  such  tenant  in  tail,  and  all  trustees 
having  any  estate  or  interest  on  behalf  of  any  uflbom  child  prior  to 
the  estate  of  such  tenant  in  tail,  and  in  every  other  case  the  parties 
to  concur  or  consent  shall  be  all  the  persons  in  existence  having  any 
beneficial  estate  or  interest  under  the  settlement,  and  also  all  trustees 
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having  any  estate  or  interest  on  behalf  of  any  unborn  child.*  Notice 
of  any  application  to  the  Court  is  to  be  served  on  all  trastees  whose 
cestid  que  trusts  are  interested.-}-  Notice  of  the  application  is  to  be 
given  in  the  newspapers ;  parties  considering  themselves  aggrieved  to 
be  heard  in  Court  ;  and,  finally,  none  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
Act  on  the  Court  shall  be  exercised  if  an  express  declaration  or  mani- 
fest intention  that  they  shall  not  be  exercised  is  contained  in  the 
settlement,  or  may  be  reasonably  inferred  therefrom  or  from  any 
extrinsic  circumstances  or  evidence.^ 

Powers  shackled  with  all  these  conditions  are  clearly  not  the  same 
thing  as  true  liberty  of  alienation,  while  the  uncertainty  introduced 
by  the  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  Act  is  a  source  of  perpetual  doubt 
and  litigation,  suflBcient  in  itself  to  deter  many  persons  from  having 
recourse  to  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  were  it  not  for  family  settlements  the  old 
English  family  estates  would  be  bfT)ken  up.  This,  no  doubt,  might 
happen  in  some  cases,  and  it  would  surely  be  far  better  that  it  should 
be  so  rather  than  that  great  tracts  of  country  should  remain  in  the 
hands  of  bankrupt  and  improvident  owners.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  system  of  family  settlement  be  once  destroyed,  which  says, 
in  so  many  words,  to  each  future  generation,  "  your  acts  of  improvi- 
dence shaU  not  bear  their  natural  consequences,"  the  number  of  the 
bankrupt  and  improvident  owners  which  the  present  system  not  only 
protects  but  actually  creates  will  be  enoi*mously  diminished,  and  the 
old  family  estates  would  consequently  be  as  likely  to  gain  as  to  lose. 

It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  economic  not  to  say  political 
advantages  of  the  existence  in  a  country  of  a  class  of  large  land- 
holders that  i^  gives  that  country  a  number  of  persons  whose  fortunes 
being  connected  with  the  soil  rest  on  a  sure  foundation,  and  who  con- 
sequently are  not  at  the  mercy  of  every  shifting  breeze  of  commercial 
security  and  insecurity.  Such  a  body  of  persons  in  times  of  difficulty 
is  and  ought  to  be  a  source  of  strength  to  the  economic  fabric  of 
society.  They  are  like  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Where 
no  large  landlords  exist,  one  of  two  things  will  in  all  probability 
result ;  either  the  State  will  be  the  landlord,  as  was  the  case  in  India 
previous  to  the  land  settlement,  or  as  in  France  the  State  will  have 
to  be  perpetually  stepping  in  to  help  tlie  suffering  cultivator  through 
a  period  of  misfortune.  In  other  words,  centralization  and  all  its 
disadvantages  will  exist.     But  what  is  to  be  said  of  a  system  of  land 

•  S.  17.  t  S.  19,  20. 

t  S.  2G.  It  may  be  observed  that  sec.  18  idlows  the  petition  to  be  granted  without 
the  consent  of  all  parties,  so  that  the  rights  of  the  non-consenting  parties  be  saved. 
But  the  exception  does  not  hold  if  the  non-consenting  party  is  a  person  entitled  to 
an  estate  of  inheritance. 
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tenure  under  which  the  landlord  must  improve  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  members  of  the  family  except  the  successor  under  the  settlement, 
or,  if  he  refuses  to  do  this,  can  only  avoid  having  to  abandon  im- 
provement by  asking  the  State  to  come  to  his  rescue  with  loans  under 
statutory  powers. 

Speaking  of  these  gi'ants,  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns  well  observes :  * — 

"  The  immediate  benefit  conferred  by  their  machinery  is  no  proof  of  the 
political  wisdom  of  the  system.  That  a  public  company,  itself  borrowing 
public  money,  should  have  to  be  invoked  to  help  a  landowner  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  his  own  estates,  would  offer  a  singular  commentary  upon  the 
state  of  the  EngUsh  land-laws  to  a  person  uninformed  of  the  cause.  And  of 
this  wo  may  be  sure,  that  wherever  a  series  of  supplementary  devices  mani- 
fests itself  in  order  to  meet  a  state  of  things  at  variance  with  the  pr<^re88 
of  the  day,  it  indicates  the  uudercurrent  of  a  law  struggUng  against  worn- 
out  barriers  that  will  not  long  be  able  to  withstand  it*' 

Such,  then,  is  the  English  land  system.  It  may  be  tinkered  at  for 
years  in  vain.  The  old  copper  pot  may  be  mended  fifty  times  over 
till  the  tin  plates  which  cover  the  chinks  are  as  thin  as  those  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Megsera,  but  the  break-up  will  come  at  last  for  all 
that,  and  be  all  the  more  complete  the  longer  it  is  delayed.  Such  a 
system  does  not  and  cannot  give  security  to  property.  That  it  inter- 
feres with  agricultural  improvement,  with  the  free  circulation  of  land 
as  a  commodity,  and  has  an  indirect  tendency  to  lower  the  rate  of 
wages  by  hindering  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  soil,  has  already 
been  shown.  All  the  conditions  of  a  good  land  system  ai*e  accord- 
ingly wanting. 

One  word  here  about  the  free  circulation  of  land.  These  re- 
marks are  not  inspired  by  any  preconceived  opinion  about  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  economically  considered  of  large  or  small 
properties,  nor  do  they  arise  from  any  feelings  of  alarm  at  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Mill  that  there  were  only  30,000  owners  of 
land  in  England.  Tlie  statement  has  since  been  shown  to  have 
arisen  from  Mr.  Mill  having  been  under  the  impression  that  a 
certain  number  of  persons  being  returned  in  the  census  as  land- 
owners implied  that  only  the  persons  so  returned  owned  land. 
However  great  may  be  the  respect  which  eveiy  Liberal  feels  towards 
Mr.  Mill,  it  is  impossible  to  help  observing  that  the  mention 
of  the  words  "landlord"  or  "rent**  has  the  same  disturbing  effect 
on  his  mental  powers  as  the  waving  of  a  red  rag  is  supposed  to 
have  on  the  temper  of  certain  animals.  Still  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  so  long  as  family  settlements  exist  an  unnecessary 
obstacle  is  placed  in  the  way  of  those  who  wish  to  invest  their  savings 
in  a  freehold.  To  argue,  as  Lord  Derby  recently  did,  that  because  the 

•"  Cobden  aub  Essays."    1869.    Page  127. 
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rate  of  profit  from  land  is  less  than  the  rate  of  profit  from  trade  there 
would  not  therefore  be  any  one  found  ready  to  invest  money  in  the 
former  as  a  matter  of  business  involves  an  argument  which  loses  sight 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  causes  which  produce  diflferent  rates  of 
profit.  Profits,  strictly  speaking,  are  resolvable  into  three  parts,  re- 
muneration for  abstinence,  or  interest ;  remimeration  for  risk,  or 
insurance  ;  and  remuneration  for  exertion,  or  the  wages  of  superin- 
tendence. According  as  the  risk  or  the  exertion  of  a  business  is 
greater  or  less,  the  rate  of  profit  will  cceteris  paribus  be  greater  or 
less  too.  It  is  because  they  are  less  in  agriculture  than  in  trade 
that  agriculturalists  are  and  will  continue  ready  to  invest  capital  at  a 
lower  profit  than  that  which  might  be  obtained  in  trade.  Lord 
Derby's  argument  proves  too  much ;  not  to  mention  that  it  loses  sight 
of  the  great  force  of  habit  in  deciding  a  man  in  choosing  a  profession 
or  an  investment.  It  would  be  just  as  good  against  a  tenant 
farmer  as  against  a  freehold/er,  and  if  pushed  to  its  legitimate 
consequences  would  force  us  to  argue  that  no  one  would  invest  his 
money  in  three  per  cent,  stock  because  there  are  railway  shares  which 
pay  a  higher  rate. 

We  now  approach  the  grievances  under  which  vendors  and  pur- 
chasers suffer  in  making  out  the  title  to  the  land  in  which  they  deal. 
Title  to  land  may  be  evidenced  in  two  ways,  by  actual  possession,  or 
by  the  evidence  of  documents.  It  is  clear  that  only  in  a  very  rude  and 
elementary  state  of  civilization  can  possession  alone  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  title.  Accordingly,  in  ail  civilized  communities  the  title  to 
land  rests  on  written  documents,  all  of  which  must  be  known  be- 
fore the  title  can  be  said  to  be  perfect.  The  law  empowering  the  pur- 
chaser to  look  for  evidence  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  possession  by  the 
vendor  generally  affords  the  purchaser  the  means  of  satisfying  his 
legitimate  demands  without  unnecessary  delay  and  expense.  In  other 
words,  a  registry  of  title  exists  in  most  civilized  countries.  Eng- 
land forms  an  almost  solitary  exception.  The  purchaser  in  England 
has  to  look  to  the  possession  of  documents  on  the  part  of  the 
vendor  as  the  sole  grounds  of  assurance  that  the  title  set  before  him 
is  a  true  title.  But  possession  of  deeds,  taken  by  itself,  is  not  much 
safer  evidence  than  the  mere  possession  of  the  land.  Deeds  may  be 
suppressed  or  kept  back  by  mistake  or  by  accident,  or  they  may 
be  destroyed,  and  yet  the  possible  existence  of  unproduced  docu- 
ments affords  no  justification  to  a  purchaser  wishing  to  retire  from  a 
contract  on  which  he  has  entered.  Nor  does  the  evil  stop  here. 
The  actual  loss  of  security  or  purchase-money  is  no  measure  of 
the  harm  done,  for  the  purchaser,  with  the  feai*  of  the  suppression 
of  deeds  before  him,  institutes  expensive  inquiries,  which  are  among 
the  chief  drawbacks  to  the  purchase  of  land. 
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Speaking  on  this  subject,  the  Real  Property  Commissioners  thus 
expressed  themselves  in  1830  : — 

"  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  mischiefs  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  flow  from  such  a  state  of  things  exist  to  an  extent  which 
would  alarm  the  holders  and  purchasers  of  land  if  they  were  aware  of 
the  risk  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  that  in  a  great  number  of  in- 
stances estates  and  especially  securities  for  money  are  defeated  in  conse- 
quence of  latent  defects  of  title  arising  from  the  non-production  of  docu- 
ments. An  examination  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Keport  and  of  that  to 
oiur  former  Report  we  believe  will  afford  abundant  evidence  on  this  head, 
although  it  is  to  be  observed  that  owing  to  various  causes  it  is  difficult 
to  produce  many  instances  well  authenticated.  Cases  which  come  into 
Courts  of  Justice  do  not  appear  in  the  printed  Reports  unless  they  furnish 
occasion  to  lay  down  some  new  principle  of  law,  yet  the  records  of  conflicts 
between  persons  who  have  taken  successive  securities  on  the  same  land  are 
sufficiently  numerous,  indeed  many  of  our  text  books  contain  distinct  heads 
with  subdivisions  referring  to  decided  cases  on  various  parts  of  the  general 
subject.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  most  instances  the  case  is  so  free  from 
doubt  that  the  party  against  whom  a  document  is  brought  forward  yields 
without  a  struggle,  or  upon  terms  of  compromise  often  without  even  taking 
the  opinion  of  counsel,  and  the  professional  agent  employed  on  each  side 
either  keeps  no  exact  memorial  of  the  transaction,  or,  for  various  reasons, 
may  be  supposed  to  be  unwilling  to  bring  it  to  the  public  notice.  It  may 
be  oonfldently  said,  however,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  professional  man  of 
considerable  standing  who  has  not  met  in  his  own  practice  with  instances, 
or  at  least  had  some  brought  within  his  observation.**  * 

Again,  owing  to  the  division  of  an  estate,  the  same  deeds  may 
constitute  the  title  or  part  of  the  title  of  different  persons.  Attested 
copies,  no  doubt,  arc  generally  made,  and  a  covenant  entered  into  to 
produce  the  originals  if  required  ;  but  attested  copies  are  an  expen- 
sive amusement,  and  the  covenant  is  of  little  use  after  a  second  aliena- 
tion by  either  the  original  vendor  or  the  original  purchaser.  These 
deeds,  too,  like  others,  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  or  lost.  Such  draw- 
backs necessarily  lead  to  a  gieat  loss  in  dealing  with  landed  property. 
The  burden  of  proof  may,  indeed,  as  is  not  ordinaiily  the  case,  be 
shifted  in  a  great  measure  from  the  shoulders  of  the  vendor  to  those 
of  the  purchaser,  or  the  purchaser  may  accept  an  imperfect  title. 
Still,  the  result  is  the  same;  insecurity  and  consequent  risk,  or 
security  at  an  enormous  expense.  Amongst  other  instances  cited  by 
the  Real  Property  Commissioners,  was  one  in  which  a  purchaser  of  a 
small  property  finding  himself  entitled  to  insist  upon  attested  copies 
and  a  covenant  for  production,  which  would  have  cost  the  owner 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  purchase-money,  consented  to  waive  his 

*  It  is  true' that  these  remarks  were  written  in  1830,  and  that  since  that  date  very 
great  law  reforms  have  been  carried  out.  The  evils,  however,  arising  from  latent 
defeotB  in  title  have  not  been  materiaUy  affected  thereby,  and  I  have  consequently 
had  no  hesitation  in  applying  the  above  quotation  to  the  ^xity^apg  state  of  things. 
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right  only  on  the  terms  of  having  the  estate  for  nothing ;  and  another, 
where  an  estate  having  been  sold  in  several  small  lots  the  expense 
of  the  attested  copies,  which  were  insisted  upon  by  the  purchasers, 
exceeded  the  whole  amount  of  the  purchase-money. 

To  avoid  the  great  practical  inconveniences  arising  from  this  state 
of  things,  the  old  conveyancers  used  to  avail  themselves  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  legal  and  equitable  estates  by  the  assignment  of 
what  was  known  as  an  outstanding  satisfied  term  in  trust  to  attend 
the  inheritance  as  a  protection  against  mesne  incumbrances.  This 
highly  technical  device — ^too  technical  to  be  here  described — ^bore  on 
its  face  the  condemnation  of  the  system  which  rendered  its  adoption 
necessary.  It  was  also  cumbrous  and  often  uncertain  in  its  operation. 
The  Real  Property  Commissioners  in  1831  recommended  its  abolition, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Registry  of  Title.  The  former  of  these 
recommendations  has  been  carried  into  effect.  As  regards  the  latter, 
it  is  true  that  some  documents  are  now  required  to  be  registered ; 
for  example,  wills  of  personal  and  real  estate,  but  not  of  real  estate 
alone.  Again,  annuities,  judgments,  insolvencies,  and  bankruptcies 
ai'e  registered.  But  these  are  all— comparatively  speaking — of  minor 
importance,  and  their  registry  in  most  cases  takes  place  at  different 
places.  The  counties  of  York  and  Middlesex  and  the  Bedford  Level 
also  have  local  registers,  which,  though  imperfect,  are  yet  of  consider- 
able use.  It  is  also  true  that  by  two  recent  statutes,  what  are  sup- 
posed to  be  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  title,  have  been  given  by 
allowing  the  Court  of  Chancery  on  petition  to  make  a  declaration  of 
title,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  central  and  permissive  Registry 
Court;  but  so  expensive  and  cumbrous  is  the  machinery  in  both 
cases,  that  it  is  seldom  used,  and  the  officers  of  the  Registry  Court 
are  consequently  among  the  best  paid  sinecurists  in  England.  It  can 
hardly,  then,  be  said  that  much  has  been  done  for  registration  of 
title  since  1831,  although  two  more  Commissions  have  sat  on  the 
subject  since  that  date.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evils  which  exist  are 
almost  as  urgent  now  as  they  were  then. 

Another  very  practical  gi-ievance  under  which  the  vendor  and  pur- 
chaser of  land  suffer,  lies  in  our  present  cumbrous  system  of  mort- 
gage, which,  curiously  enough,  had  its  origin  in  the  mistaken  notions 
of  our  ancestors  on  the  subject  of  usury.  The  legal  estate  in  the 
mortgaged  lands  being  conveyed  to  the  moi*tgagee,and  reconveyed  after 
the  repayment  of  the  loan,  the  number  of  the  necessary  deeds  and  the 
length  of  abstracts  of  title  is  enormously  increased,  while  it  is  clear 
that  every  uncertainty  which  may  arise  in  the  title  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  original  mortgagee  is  a  blot  on  the  title  of  the  borrower. 

These  evils  would  disappear  if  a  'principal  sum  could  be  charged 
on  land  at  law  as  well  as  in  equity. 
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"  I  propose,"  says  Mr.  Joshua  Williams^  "  eDtirely  to  abolish  the  present 
system  of  mortgaging  lands.  I  would  render  valid  at  law  a  cbai^  on  lands 
of  principal  and  interest,  with  all  necessary  remedies,  including  a  power  to 
convey  and  sell  the  fee  simple.  I  would  then  prohibit  the  conveyance  of 
the  legal  estate  to  any  person  simply  as  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
payment  of  money  lent  I  would  cause  a  receipt  for  the  pnncipal  and 
interest  secured  to  operate  as  a  discharge  of  the  encumbrance.  Being  dis- 
chai^ged,  it  would  then  cease  to  afifect  the  title."  * 

Such,  then,  roughly  sketched,  are  the  chief  defects  incident  to  our 
present  real  property  laws.  There  are  others  of  minor  importance, 
all  of  which  will  have  to  be  considered  whenever  this  subject  becomes 
a  public  question.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  present 
basis  of  payment  to  solicitors,  which  is  very  fully  discussed  in  the 
paper  just  quoted.  It  is  probable  that  nd  one  would  gain  more  by  a 
change  than  the  solicitors  themselves  ;  but  the  discussion  of  this 
topic  lies  beyond  the  immediate  range  of  these  remarks. 

It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  before  many  years  are  past  the  law 
of  primogeniture  will  be  abolished,  and  the  devolution  of  realty  be 
assimilated  to  that  of  personalty  in  the  case  of  intestacy.  A  large 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  already  once  pronounced  in 
favour  of  such  a  course.  The  requisite  changes  in  the  law  of  mort- 
gage have  been  indicated  above.  As  they  are  of  a  purely  business 
character,  and  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  mixed  up  with  political 
questions,  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  may  before  long  obtain  the 
attention  they  deserve.  The  Inclosure  Bill  of  last  session  will  be 
re-introduced  this  year,  and  will  in  all  probability  pass  into  law.  Its 
main  provision  is  that  on  any  inclosure  taking  place  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Inclosure  Commission,  at  least  one-tenth  shall  be 
reserved  for  allotments  and  recreation  ground,  except  in  the  case  of 
commons  of  more  than  500  acres,  where  the  allotment  must  be  at 
least  fifty  acres,  and  may  be  as  much  as  one-tenth.  Valuable,  how- 
ever, as  these  provisions  are,  one  grave  defect  still  exists  in  the  bill, 
which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  here. 

There  are  two  lawful  ways  in  which  a  common  or  part  of  a  common 
may  be  enclosed.  The  first  is  by  agreement  between  the  lord  and  all 
the  other  persons  interested;  the  second  is  by  application  to  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners.  There  is  a  third  and  unlawful  manner: 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  trusting  to  the  ignorance  or  the  poverty  of  the 
commoners,  or  being  himself  unaware  of  what  are  his  rights  as  lord 
of  the  manor  and  what  are  not,  runs  up  a  fence  on  his  own  account 
round  the  common,  and  then,  as  time  goes  on,  pleads  undisturbed 
possession.  A  large  portion  of  the  inclosures  made  in  England  before 
1845  were  probably  made  in  this  way,  and  the  process  is  still  going 

*  See  the  vol.  of  reprinted  papers  (1858-63)  of  the  Juridical  Society,  24th  Haroh, 
1862. 
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on.  What  a  lord  of  the  manor  will  do,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  and  in  the  year  1870,  is  illustrated  by  the  recently  decided 
case  of  "  Warwick  v.  Provost  and  Scholars  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford/* 
To  prevent  this  going  on,  it  was  last  year  proposed,  in  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Inclosure  Bill,  to  prohibit  any  inclosure  whatever 
taking  place  except  through  the  medium  of  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners, and  to  repeal  the  practically  obsolete  statutes  of  Merton  and 
Westminster  the  second,  which  might  in  some  cases  be  set  up  as  a 
defence.  The  amendment  was,  however,  lost.  It  was  urged  that  an 
imdue  interference  would  take  place  with  the  rights  of  the  lord  in 
cases  where  a  common  law  inclosure  takes  place.  To  which  it  can  be 
replied  that  the  slight  interference  in  question  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  destruction  of  the  existing  proprietary  rights  of  the  poorest 
class  by  the  illegal  inclosures  refeired  to. 

Speaking  on  this  subject,  a  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review  (De* 
•cember  16th,  1871)  says  : — 

''  In  parts  of  Kent  and  Surrey  there  is  scarcely  a  village  but  can  boast  its 
-common  or  its  fragment  of  a  forest  These  lie  often  fax  B,weLj  from  railways 
and  high-roads,  and  are  only  accessible  by  lane  or  bridle  path.  Near  as  they 
are  to  towns,  they  are  remote  from  any  influence  of  public  opinion.  The 
local  opinion  is  infinitesimal,  and  counts  for  nothing.  The  farmers  and 
cottagers  know  little  of  their  rights,  and  have  no  means  of  vindicating  them 
if  they  did.  The  lords  of  the  manor,  on  the  other  hand,  act  as  if  their 
rights  were  as  absolute  as  they  would  desire  them  to  be.  They  literally 
.assume  the  property  they  covet,  and  run  their  park  fence  off-hand  round 
the  possessions  of  their  poorer  neighbours.  We  know  cases  where  this  is 
being  done  now,  and  others  where  it  is  in  course  of  tentative  discussion." 

The  epigram  is  stiU  true— 

*'  It  is  a  sin  'gainst  man  or  woman 
To  steal  a  goose  from  off  a  common ; 
But  can  he  plead  that  man's  excuse 
Who  steals  the  common  from  the  goose  ?  " 

When  the  gradual  destniction  of  a  common  takes  place  in  the 
manner  above  alluded  to,  not  only  are  the  labouring  poor  entirely 
deprived  of  the  compensation  which,  under  the  clauses  of  the  Inclo- 
sure Bill,  it  is  proposed  to  give  them  for  the  practical  enjoyment 
they  have  hitherto  had — whatever  may  have  been  their  strict  legal 
rights, — but  also  in  many  cases  of  actual  rights  which,  if  brought 
into  a  court  of  law,  could  be  supported.  It  has  been  said  that  such 
inclosures  are  inclosures  under  the  Statute  of  Merton,  but  this  is  a 
misnomer  ;  for  an  inclosure  under  the  statute,  to  be  justifiable,  sup- 
poses the  lord  to  leave  sufficient  common  for  those  who  are  entitled, 
not  to  mention  that  the  statute  can  only  be  set  up  against  common 
of  pasture,  and  not  against  other  rights  of  common,  and  that  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  lord  in  every  case.     It  must  also  be 

recollected  that  inclosures  by  ordinary  agreement  among  the  parties 
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interested  of  the  Mrhole  or  the  greater  part  of  a  common  are  practi- 
cally non-existent.  The  lord  and  the  commoners  are  hardly  ever 
al)le  to  agree  as  to  the  distribution,  and  therefore  apply  to  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners  for  an  award. 

The  Statute  of  Merton  was  passed  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  country  were  totally  diflFerent  from  what 
they  are  now.  The  inclosure  of  the  enormous  wastes  which  then 
existed,  and  the  greater  part  of  which  were  of  no  use  to  anyone,  pre- 
sented itself  as  the  simplest  way  of  increasing  the  gross  produce  of 
the  soil,  without  at  the  same  time  the  smallest  risk  being  run  of 
interference  with  the  existing  rights  of  the  commonere.  This  is  no 
longer  the  case.  Continual  inclosures  have  left  the  commoners  in 
many  cases  but  very  little,  and  it  is  at  least  open  to  doubt  if  the 
change  from  a  pasture  grazed  by  the  cattle  of  the  commoners  to  one 
grazed  by  that  of  the  lord,  or  into  a  ploughed  field,  is  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  country,  when  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  milk  is 
known  to  be  among  the  chief  disadvantages  of  the  life  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer.  It  is  not  of  course  proposed  to  interfere  with  a 
single  inclosure  already  made,  but  to  prohibit  those  inclosures  taking 
place  in  future  for  which  the  statute  might  possibly  be  set  up  as 
an  excuse,  though  the  plea  would  in  almost  every  case  be  useless  if 
the  point  were  once  tried.  Again,  the  Inclosure  Bill  rests  on  the 
supposition  that  the  labouring  poor  of  the  neighbourhood  have  a 
sufficient  interest  in  the  common — apart  from  strict  legal  right — ^to 
be  protected,  when  an  inclosure  takes  place  under  the  award  of  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners.  This  practical  enjoyment  exists  as  much 
in  one  case  as  in  another,  and  should  be  protected  in  all  alike.  It  Ls 
said  that  Parliament  has  only  the  right  to  impose  such  conditions  as 
"  doinimis  litis*'  in  the  same  way  that  it  imposes  its  own  conditions 
on  a  railway  company  ;  but  it  cannot  be  imagined  for  a  moment  that 
Parliament  would  arbitrarily  transfer  fifty  acres  of  a  common  to  the 
labourers  on  an  inclosure  taking  place,  if  they  had  not  a  practical 
right  to  compensation  for  the  loss  of  a  previously  existing  interest. 
Such  a  transfer  would  otherwise  be  confiscation  and  an  act  of  tyranny. 
Its  equivalent  could  not  be  found  in  any  conditions  now  imposed  on 
a  railway  company,  but  only  in  some  such  condition  as  the  payment 
of  a  bonus  towards  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

The  most  important  reform  of  all  remains.  It  is  the  establishment 
of  local  land  registries,  in  which  registration  should  be  compulsory. 
Bui  such  registries  are  practically  an  impossibility  so  long  as  the 
complicated  interests  in  land,  which  now  exist,  are  allowed  to  be 
created,  interests  which,  as  already  shown,  have  a  very  disastrous 
eflfect  on  the  agricultural  progress  of  the  country.  To  establish 
registries,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  these  complicated  interests  to 
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be  created,  would  be  an  attempt  to  register  the  nnregisterable.  The 
true  basis  of  reform  is  to  be  found  in  a  fee  simple  being  made  the 
only  recognised  form  of  tenure  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  registry  courts.  There  is,  however,  an  objection 
often  taken  to  the  first  of  these  suggestions,  which  it  may  be  as  well 
to  consider  before  proceeding  any  further. 

Why,  it  is  said,  forbid  the  settlement  of  land  when  analogous  powers 
^exist  of  settling  personalty  through  the  instrumentality  of  trustees, 
though  not  by  carving  estates  out  of  it.  Subject  to  the  same  ru^e  of 
perpetuities  as  land,  personalty  can  be  settled  on  trust  for  the  lives 
.of  any  number  of  persons  in  being  and  twenty-one  years  after.  Mr. 
Hayes  also,  in  the  paper  quoted  above,  attempted  to  argue  that  it 
was  possible  to  create  an  estate  tail  in  personal  property,  because  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land  directed  to  be  re-invested  in  land,  are  held 
to  be  real  estate  even  previous  to  their  re-investment  The  reason  of 
this  has  been  pointed  out  above.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  this  device 
of  directing  the  land  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  re-invested  in  land, 
is  resorted  to  in  cases  where  there  is  but  a  remote  intention  of  in- 
vesting as  directed,  and  the  phrase  "  entailed  money,"  is  consequently 
well  known.  It  is,  however,  open  to  doubt,  if  the  long  delay  which 
often  takes  place  is  really  defensible  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
equity,  the  risk  of  a  fraud  on  the  power  or  breach  of  trust  being  run ; 
iind  the  £BU)t  remains  that  it  is  only  by  having  recourse  to  a  very 
technical  doctrine  of  equity  that  it  can  take  place  at  alL* 

Putting  this  particular  point  aside,  the  general  argument  from  the 
settlement  of  personalty  to  that  of  realty  assumes  that  the  power  of 
isettling  in  the  case  of  the  former  is  a  good  thing ;  and  secondly,  that 
what  is  good  in  the  case  of  the  former  is  necessarily  good  in  the  case 
of  the  latter.  Now,  the  first  of  these  two  propositions  may  well  be 
questioned,  but  its  discussion  here  would  be  irrelevant  to  the  main 
issue.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  power  of  settlement  is  a  good  thing 
when  exercised  on  personalty,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  an  in- 
trinsic, difference  in  the  subject-matter  of  personal  and  of  real  pro- 
perty, which  is  quite  sufficient  to  render  that  which  may  be  good 
legislation  in  the  case  of  the  former  bad  legislation  in  the  case  of  the 
latter. 

There  is  to  begin  with  that  distinction  which  has  of  late  been  so 
much  insisted  upon,  and  also  so  frequently  attacked,  that  land  is 
limited  in  quantity,  personalty  or  at  least  most  kinds  of  it  unlimited. 
It  is  objected  that,  practically  speaking,  laud — the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe  included — is  unlimited.     This  may  be  true,  without  its 

I 

*  See  some  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Lord  St.  Leonards'  Real  Proper^  La^w, 
p.  223. 
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impugning  the  original  position.  What  is  asserted  is,  that  land  con- 
sidered as  a  source  of  national  wealth  is  limited  in  quantity.  Land 
is  one  of  the  three  great  sources  of  wealth,  labour  and  capital  being 
the  other  two.  Anything  which  interferes  with  the  unfettered  use 
of  any  of  the  three  for  productive  purposes  is  an  evil — except  in  a 
few  exceptional  cases — but  an  interference  with  the  free  use  of  that 
which  is  limited  in  quantity  and  cannot  be  replaced,  is  a  double  evil 
If  a  man  has  a  business  and  neglects  it,  a  rival  competitor  soon  steps 
into  his  place;  but  if  a  man  allows  his  property  to  go  to  waste, 
another  property  cannot  be  brought  on  to  the  spot  from  a  distance  to 
replace  it.  There  is  an  immediate  loss  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
Again,  the  power  which  the  mere  possession  of  land  gives  to  the 
landowner  over  the  well-being  of  all  connected  with  it,  is  a  power  to 
which  nothing  similar  exists  in  the  case  of  the  possessor  of  personal 
wealth.  It  no  doubt  makes  a  difference  to  society  if  the  possessor  of 
a  large  sum  of  money  squanders  the  income  arising  from  it,  a  still 
greater  difference  if  he  dissipates  the  principal ;  but  the  evil  conse* 
quences  in  either  case  are  only  indirectly  felt,  and  are  quickly  I'e- 
paired  by  the  rapidity  with  which  personal  wealth  is  accumulated  in 
a  country  such  as  ours.  Not  many  persons  beyond  the  immediate 
possessor  and  his  neai-est  relatives  perhaps  have  any  very  intimate 
connection  with  the  squandered  property.  It  is  far  otherwise  in 
the  case  of  land.  There,  if  the  owner  is  a  spendthrift,  a  blight 
settles  on  the  estate  and  all  connected  with  it.  From  the  largest 
farmer  to  the  poorest  labourer,  all  are  alike  affected.  A  mass  of 
individuals  are  the  comparatively  helpless  sufferers  till  the  next 
change  of  ownership  takes  place.  Since  then  so  great  a  difference 
exists  between  land  and  personalty,  there  would  be  nothing  in  itself 
extraordinary  if  the  law  considered  it  to  be  of  greater  importance  to 
protect  the  former  than  the  latter  from  the  dead  hand  of  the  past  and 
the  unborn  child  of  the  future.* 

To  return  to  the  question  of  a  land  registry.  The  greatest 
divergence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  what  is  the  best  system.  The 
Eeal  Property  Commissioners  of  1831  suggested  one  scheme;  the 
Commissioners  of  1857  suggested  another.  Mr.  Joshua  Williams 
has  proposed  one  of  his  own,  resembling  the  former  rather  than 
the  latter.  The  Commission,  which  quite  recently  reported  on  the 
causes  of  the  failure  of  the  existing  Begistration  Court,  suggested 
a  fourth,  to  which  Mr.  Fowler,  in  the  Cobden  Club  Essays  of  1872^ 
gives  in  a  qualified  adhesion.  Other  writers,  like  Lord  St.  Leonards, 
object  to  registration  altogether.  Speaking  roughly,  the  different 
proposals    mentioned    above    resolve   themselves  into   those    which 

*  See  generallj  on  this  part  of  tlie  subjeot  Mr.  Vernon  Huroomt's  Inangunil 
Address,  p.  54. 
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propose  a 'simple  registration  of  title — i.e.  of  the  right  to  convey, 
coupled  to  a  system  of  notices  to  protect  partial  interests,  and 
those  which  propose  a  register  of  assurances.  The  Report  of  1831 
and  the  plan  of  Mr.  Joshua  Williams  incline  to  the  latter ;  the 
Report  of  1857  to  the  former  of  these  alternatives.  Again,  these 
tarious  schemes  fall  under  different  heads,  according  as  they  propose 
that  the  registry  should  be  one  of  places,  of  estates,  or  of  the  names 
of  the  owners ;  according  as  they  propose  that  registration  should  be 
central,  or  that  it  should  be  local,  that  it  should  be  permissive,  or  that 
it  should  be  compulsory.  Whatever  be  the  scheme  adopted,  the 
abolition  of  complicated  interests  in  laud  would  enormously  facilitate 
its  operation.  If  the  register  be  one  of  assurances,  their  length 
and  their  intricacy  will  be  diminished ;  if  of  title  alone,  the  danger 
of  litigation  (owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  parties 
having  possible  interests)  will  be  equally  certain  to  become  less. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  object  of  these  remarks  to  urge  the  l^;al  so 
much  as  the  economic  objections  to  complicated  interests  being  carved 
out  of  land.  The  machinery  of  law  is  made  to  serve  the  general  objects 
of  civil  society,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  prove  that 
complicated  settlements  are  bad  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 
Even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  they  were  as  easily  registered  as  a  fee 
simple,  the  case  against  them  would  remain  intact 

The  difficulty  of  stalling  an  effective  system  of  registration  ought 
not  to  be  underrated.    Besides  the  points  mentioned  above,  a  variety 
of   others  at  once  suggest  themselves  ;    for  example,    the    exact 
machinery  to  be  adopted  for  the  protection  of  partial  interests, 
should  constructive  notice  be  allowed,  should  registration  be  noticed, 
should  a  guarantee  fund  exist  to  compensate  the  owners  of  par- 
tial interests  which  may  have  been  injured,  and  fifty  others.      It 
would  be  presumptuous  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  a  legal 
reform,  on  which  so  great  a  diversity  of  opinion  exists,  and  on  which 
so  much  learning  has  been  expended,  hitherto  unfortunately  with 
little  result  beyond   furnishing  an  armoury  for  the  future  use  of 
reformers.    It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  men  of  the  greatest 
professional  experience,  against  whom  the  charge  of  wild  innovation 
and  reckless  scheming  can  by  no  possibility  be  brought,  have  pro- 
nounced registration   possible.      Political  economy  follows  in  their 
wake,  and  declares  registiation  to  be  necessary.     It  goes  further,  and 
advocates  extensive  changes  in  the  law  of  real  property  itself,  sug- 
gesting at  the  same  time  to  the  lawyers  that  it  is  the  want  of  these 
changes  which  have  hitherto  rendered  registration  impossible. 

Granting  however  to  the  fullest  degree  the  difficulty  of  the  task, 
it  remains  to  be  seen  why  England,  a  country  where  political 
education  is  more  generally  spread  than  in  any  other,  and  where 
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each  day  extends  and  adds  to  it,  should  be  unable  to  do  what  other 
and  less  favoured  nations  have  done.  Every  year  adds  to  the 
necessity  of  facing  this  question,  in  proportion  as  the  existing  evils 
become  more  widely  known  and  more  keenly  felt.  There  is  another 
reason-  for  doing  so  arising  from  the  political  character  of  the  times. 
Schemes  are  abroad  for  treating  this  land  question  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  that  indicated  here.  The  principles  from  which 
these  remarks  start  are  those  which  animated  Mr.  Cobden  when,  in 
the  last  public  speech  he  ever  made,  he  spoke  of  free  trade  in  land. 
But  now  grand  schemes  for  nationalizing  the  land  and  intercepting 
the  increment  of  rent  are  put  forward,  the  one  unadvisable,  as  it 
would  entail — unless  accomplished  by  confiscation — a  loss  of 
£57,000,000  per  annum,  as  recently  shown  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  not 
to  mention  the  fundamental  objections  to  all  landlordism  on  the  part 
of  the  State ;  the  other  impossible,  as  no  conceivable  machinery 
for  carrying  it  out  could  avoid  introducing  the  greatest  uncertainty, 
inequality,  and  injustice.  Both  schemes  strike  at  the  idea  of  indivi- 
dual liberty  and  individual  property,  ideas  which  go  far  in  making 
up  that  complex  whole  known  as  the  English  character,  and  both  are 
children  of  a  second-rate  continental  philosophy,  the  teachings  of 
which  are  alien  to  everything  which  has  prospered  on  the  soil  of  this 
country.  Indeed  the  difference  with  which  this  land  question  is 
treated  in  England  and  abroad  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
characteristics  which  distinguish  what  may  be  called  French  Socialism 
from  English  Radicalism ;  the  first  springing  from  abstract  ideas  of 
the  rights  of  man,  the  other  inductive  in  its  method  and  practical  in 
its  object ;  the  first  proud  to  forget  everything  before  1793,  the 
second  claiming  as  its  own  a  long  historic  past,  and  liberties  hardly 
yet  securely  gained ;  the  one  developing  a  succession  of  brilliant  yet 
one-sided  glories,  the  other  in  which  no  partial  principle  has  ever 
attained  an  exclusive  ascendancy ;  the  one,  finally,  in  which  the  gain 
of  to-day  is  but  too  often  obtained  by  the  loss  of  the  acquisition  of 
yesterday;  the  other  in  which  the  present  triumph  may  be  less 
complete,  but  the  seed  planted  in  the  past  bears  blossom  and  fruit, 
and  does  not  wither.  Progress  constant  yet  sure  has  ever  been  the 
characteristic  of  our  civilization,  of  our  institutions,  of  om*  laws ;  and 
their  characteristic  it  will  remain,  for  national  character  in  its  broader 
featiires  does  not  vary.  Under  its  influence  the  land  question  will  be 
solved,  not  by  those  who  rush  to  seek  some  panacea  sprung  fully 
armed  out  of  the  head  of  an  individual,  but  by  those  who  seek  to 
uproot,  with  a  firm  and  unsparing  hand,  the  parasitic  growths  which 
have  overgrown  and  deformed  the  laws. 

Edmond  Fitzmaubice. 


fiEAN  STANLEY  AT  EDINBURGH. 


DR  STANLEY  vent  down  to  Edinburgh  in  January,  and  gave  four 
lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  have 
bad,  and  are  likely  to  have,  a  remarkable  fortune.  The  admirers  of 
the  Dean  as  an  historian  have  beeu  disappointed  with  them.  They 
aay  thiey  are  not  up  to  hia  mark.  We  may,  I  think,  find  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  because  they  were  not  intended  by  him  to  be 
properly  historical  cssaya  Still,  whatever  be  the  reason,  English 
readers  have  again  missed  what  they  have  often  desired,  and  what 
Dean  Stanley  conld  have  executed  for  them  better  than  any  man 
living  or  dead — a  short,  complete,  and  luminously  intelligible  sketch 
by  the  hand  of  genius,  unfolding  once  and  for  ever  from  within  out- 
wards that  very  tangled  affair,  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland. 
This  has  not  been  attempted,  and  has  certainly  not  been  accom- 
plished. No  one  will  come  to  understand  Scottish  Church  History  by 
reading  the  volume.  It  unfolds,  nothing,  either  in  order  of  time  or 
of  principle.  It  is  simply  a  picturesque  pamphlet — four  turns  of  the 
historical  kaleidoscope,  with  the  objects  admirably  selected  and 
arranged  for  the  purposes  of  the  exhibitor. 

But  if  Dean  Stanley  has  in  this  instance  failed  in  writing  history, 
it  is  because  he  has  been  doing  a  more  important  thing — ^making 
history.  The  contents  of  his  lectures  are,  according  to  Charles 
Lamb's  translation  of  eermoni  propiora,  "properer  for  a  sermon ;" 
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for  "while  in  them  he  has  been  teaching  Englishmen  from  the  past 
history  of  Scotland,  he  has  been  preaching  to  Scotchmen  what  their 
future  history  should  be.  This  view  has  been  universally  accepted 
in  the  north,  and  rightly.  Dr.  Stanley  is  too  well  known  in  Scotland 
as  an  author  for  his  central  and  significant  position  as  a  Churchman 
not  also  to  be  understood ;  and  Edipburgh  men  who  would  have 
passed  a  mere  English  bishop  without  curiosity,  went  to  hear  him 
with  eager  anticipation.  They  were  certain  that,  however  others 
might  content  themselves  with  mere  comments,  edifying  or  amusing, 
on  the  varied  scenes  of  their  history,  it  was  a  moral  impossibility  for 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  to  do  so.  That  most  mild  but  at  the  same 
time  ceaseless  and  consuming  zeal,  which  animates  him,  could  scarcely 
be  laid  aside  on  such  an  occasion.  In  voluntarily  choosing  the  Kirk 
as  his  subject,  he  had  elected  to  deal  with  the  very  embodiment  of 
the  two  principles  in  opposition  to  which  he  has  for  some  time  seemed 
to  breathe — ^the  passion  for  doctrinal  truth  on  the  one  hand,  and 
church  independence  on  the  other.  The  result  of  such  a  collision 
would  at  any  time  have  excited  the  widest  interest  in  Scotland,  even 
if  it  had  not  drawn  forth  in  Professor  Rainy  a  champion  of  Presby- 
terianism,  under  whose  intellectual  prowess  smouldera  an  extra- 
ordinary moral  power.  The  Scottish  Episcopalians,  too,  are  much 
irritated  at  being  invited  by  an  English  dignitary  to  accept  an 
ancillary  attitude  towards  a  fragment  of  that  Presbytery  which  they 
once  hoped  to  replace,  and  equally  so  by  his  putting  it  on  Erastian 
grounds.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  thing  which  has,  on  the 
whole,  caused  the  gieatest  interest  in  these  utterances  of  Dean 
Stanley,  is  the  revelation  of  a  hitherto  unacknowledged  crisis  in  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland — a  crisis  which  the  Dean's  lectures 
have  brought  out  so  vividly  to  the  minds  of  Scotchmen  that  they 
have  almost  seemed  to  create  it 

For  in  Scotland  the  Dean  of  Westminster's  defence  of  Establish- 
ment has  struck  men  with  the  force  of  a  paradox.  They  feel  dimly 
that  Establishment^  in  the  whole  history  and  legislation  of  thase 
northern  parts,  has  been  not  so  much  different  from  the  Broad 
Qiurch  idea  as  directly  opposed  to  it.  In  Scotland  the  Church  has 
always  been  supposed  to  be  established  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  to 
which  it  was  the  witness.  It  was  indeed  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
our  Establishment  was,  originally,  before  all  things  the  establishment 
of  truth,  and  of  doctrine  which  is  the  form  of  truth.  Statute  after 
statute,  Covenant  after  Covenant,  the  Claim  of  Rights,  the  Revolution 
Settlement,  the  Treaty  of  Union,  every  transaction  in  which  for 
hundreds  of  years  the  State  dealt  with  the  Kirk,  observes  carefully 
the  order  laid  down  by  William  III.*s  Parliament,  "in  the  first 
place  to  settle  and  secure  the  true  Protestant  religion  as  it  hath  of  a 
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long  time  been  professed  within  this  land,  oa  also  the  government  of 
Christ's  Church  within  this  nation."  It  need  not  be  said  how  con- 
trary this,  the  popular  idea  in  Scotland,  is  to  the  conception  of  a 
National  Church  as  held  by  the  school  headed  by  Dr.  Stanley — a 
school  dominant  for  the  moment  in  English  literature,  though  pro- 
vincial and  insular  if  we  take  even  the  modem  world  as  a  whole,  not 
to  speak  of  the  wider  world  of  theology.  The  latter  theory,  with  its 
necessary  surrender  of  the  idea  of  establishment  as  being  in  any  way  a 
homage  to  truth,  is  not  only  new  and  strange,  but  is  abhorrent  to  the 
Scotch  mind.  The  essential  obligation  of  a  national  church  to  con- 
form itself  and  its  creed  to  the  nation,  is  one  recognized  by  only  a  very 
small  section  of  Scottish  Churchmen,  and  by  them  scarcely  avowed. 
It  is  a  doctrine  which  circumstances  have  strongly  recommended 
to  the  more  thoughtful  minds,  but  which  the  mass  of  the  people  still 
implaK^bly  reject.  And  the  skilful  and  cautious  presentment  of  it 
by  its  greatest  teacher  has  had  anything  but  the  effect  of  reconciling 
them  to  it 

No  doubt,  legally,  Dean  Stanley  is  right.  On  the  principles  of  the 
great  judicial  decisions  of  1843,  it  is  certain,  that  if  Parliament  were 
next  year  to  ordain  the  Chiirch  of  Scotland  to  set  up  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  or  to  ignore  in  its  Confession  the  Divinity  or  Atone- 
ment of  Christ,  it  and  all  its  ministers  and  elders  would  be  bound  to 
do  so.  They  would  be  bound,  both  legally  and  morally,  to  do  it — 
provided  they  continued  members  of  the  Church.  Individuals  could 
save  themselves  by  seceding  from  it ;  but  since  1843  the  Church  has 
no  longer  the  right,  under  any  provocation,  of  separating  from  the 
State,  any  more  than  it  has,  without  separating,  to  disobey  a  control- 
ling statute.  Now  to  Dr.  Stanley  this  appears  the  best  and  the  only 
true  relation  between  the  State  and  the  Church,  and  we  all  know 
how  very  much  may  be  said  for  it.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  no 
danger  that  such  enactments  will  be  passed,  at  least  until  the  Scotch 
members  of  Parliament  and  the  majority  of  the  people  who  elect 
them  demand  it  And  if  Scotland  shall  wish  such  a  change,  why 
should  the  Church  of  Scotland  refuse  it  ?  Then  in  present  circum- 
stances it  is  clear  that  any  coming  change  will  not  be  in  the  direction 
of  imposing  doctrine  or  ritual  on  the  unwilling  Church.  It  will  be 
rather  in  the  direction  of  sponging  out  doctrine  and  enlarging  the 
freedom  of  discipline  and  ritual :  a  change  in  which  the  English  Par- 
liament, and  especially  the  Scotch  part  of  the  legislature,  would  above 
all  things  study  to  carry  with  them  the  majority  of  the  Church.  And 
if  the  recently  defined  constitution  of  the  Church  is  not  likely  to 
entail  any  practical  collisions,  why  should  not  Dean  Stanley  maintain, 
even  in  Edinburgh,  what  he  has  always  consistently  proclaimed  else- 
where,  that  "  the  circumstance  that  all  changes  in  the  doctrine  and 
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ritual  of  the  Church  must  in  the  last  resort  be  determined  by  the 
voice  of  the  whole  nation  as  expressed  in  Parliament/'  is  to  the 
Church  itself  a  "  guarantee  of  justice,  freedom,  and  enlightenment "  ?  * 
There  was  just  one  reason  why  he  should  not.  The  people,  not  of 
the  Free  Church  and  United  Presbyterians  merely,  but  the  people 
within  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  are  still  dead  against  it. 
It  is  ti-ue  that  only  half  the  Church  felt  so  outraged  by  the  settle- 
ment of  principle  in  1843  as  to  break  with  the  State.  But  abstract 
principle  is  one  thing ;  carrying  it  out  is  another.  As  he  himself 
said,  in  a  passage  which  evoked  a  general  growl  in  his  otherwise  most 
courteous  audience,  "  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  where 
the  consciences  of  so  many  excellent  people  could  have  been  wounded 
to  such  a  degree  by  the  intricacies  of  a  legal  suit "  as  to  issue  in  the 
solemn  farewell  to  Establishment  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  fellows. 
But  every  Scotchman  knows  that  if  the  principles  then  settlechwere 
now  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  legislature — I  do  not  say  in  the  way  of 
intruding  English  High  Churchism  or  Broad  Cliurchism  on  the  Kirk 
— ^but  even  in  statutorily  compelling  the  most  minute  observance,  how- 
ever unobjectionable  otherwise,  another  huge  secession  would  instantly 
occur,  and  three-fourths  of  the  laity  of  the  Established  Church  would 
involuntarily  adopt  the  language  of  the  Church's  independence  which 
had  been  so  familiar  to  their  fathers. 

But  there  were  considerations  which  justified  Dr.  Stanley  in  making 
the  attempt.  There  is  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  a  small 
but  influential  section  of  Broad  Churchmen,  to  whom  circumstances 
have  given  a  wholly  disproportionate  and  for  the  present  nearly  domi- 
nant power.  They  are  strong  in  the  sub-consciousness  that  they,  and 
they  alone,  hold  views  consistent  with  the  legal  position  of  their 
Church.  And  they  are  far  stronger  in  the  general  sense  of  justice  which 
urges  an  Established  Church,  especially  one  which  seems  to  number 
only  a  minority  of  the  population,  to  abandon  religious  and  doctrinal 
distinctions  which  exclude  others  from  national  and  even  pecuniary 
privileges.  And  lastly,  they  are  strong  in  that  doctiinal  Broad 
Churchism  which  most  cultivated  men  profess ;  and  while  in  some  of 
them  it  is  quite  consistent  with  an  honest  attachment  to  the  Creed,  in 
others  it  takes  the  form  of  a  persistent  and  corrosive  opposition  to  it. 
As  a  consequence  of  all  this,  the  steady  and  skilful  eflfort  to  liberate 
the  younger  minds  from  the  statutory  fetter  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  to  smooth  out  the  more  marked  features  of  Scottish 
Christianity,  has  been  crowned  with  more  success  than  could  have  been 
expected.  At  present  no  doubt  the  large  majority  of  the  Assembly 
honestly  love  the  hereditary  faith  of  Scotland.     But  how  it  may  be 

*  '<  Eesays  on  Questiozis  of  Church  and  State."    1S70.    Preface,  p.  27. 
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ten  or  even  five  years  after  this,  is  a  matter  on  which  the  odds  are 
freely  given  and  taken  in  the  Parliament  House,  or  wherever  critics 
congregate.  Ahready,  even  before  Dean  Stanley  came  down,  thinking 
men  forecast  the  time  when  broadening  the  Kirk  according  to  his 
view  must  ^^  ^^^  ^^ly  refuge  from  that  disestablishment,  the  shadow 
of  which  has  for  the  last  three  years  haunted  its  conscience.  It 
seemed  a  gi*eat  opportunity;  and  there  was  reasonable  ground  to 
hope  that  the  leading  men  of  the  National  Church,  however  strongly 
opposed  privately  to  the  sense  in  which  the  lecturer  was  to  advocate 
Establishment,  would  at  least  be  willing  to  say  nothing,  and  not 
openly  repudiate  it. 

Accordingly  the  Dean  of  Westminster  came  down,  and,  in  four 
lectures  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,  passed 
with  swift  and  graceful,  but  sometimes  inaccurate,  finger  over  the 
whole  history  of  Scotland,  addressing  now  Episcopalians,  now  Free 
Churchmen,  and  now  Voluntaries  and  Cameronians,  but  always 
looking  forward  to  the  conclusion  best  expressed  in  the  following 
striking  summing  up :  * — 

"  While  insisting  on  the  elements  of  Scottish  religious  life,  which  are 
above  and  beyond  all  institutions  and  parties,  I  should  be  shrinking  from 
my  task  to-night  if  I  did  not  ask  what  institution — I  will  not  say  what 
party — ^but  what  institution  most  corresponds  to  these  aspirations  ?  And 
here  I  cannot  doubt  that,  viewing  it  as  a  whole,  and  with  all  allowance  for 
its  shortcomings,  it  must  be  that  institution  which  alone  bears  on  its  front, 
without  note  or  comment,  the  title  of  *  The  Church  of  Scotland.'  As  of  the 
Church  of  England  so  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  so  of  every  national 
church ;  its  glory  is,  according  to  the  golden  maxim  of  the  ever-memorable 
Hailes,  to  carry  like  the  prophet  a  blank  shield  with  no  device  of  sect  or 

party Whatever  Scottish  Christianity  is  prepared  to  become,  that^ 

the  Church  of  Scotland  ought  to  be  prepared  to  be.  It  treats,  or  ought  to 
treat,  Presbyterianism,  Episcopacy,  Patronage,  Non-intrusion,  as  in  them- 
selves mere  accidents.  It  has  gone  through  the  successive  phases  of  the  wild, 
monastic  clanship  of  the  Culdees,  of  the  Anglo-Norman  hierarchy  of  St. 
Maigaret,  of  the  Scottish  hierarchy  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  mixed  Presbyterian 
and  Episcopal  government  under  Queen  Mary  and  James  YI.,  the  mixed 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  government  under  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II., 
and  the  purely  Presbyterian  government  from  William  III.  downwards.  It 
has  passed  through  the  Liturgy  and  Confession  of  John  Knox,  through  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  through  the  Sum  and  Substance  of  Saving 
Doctrine,  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Westminster  Directory ;  and  again, 
the  alternations  of  domination  from  the  Regent  Moray  to  Andrew  Melvil, 
to  Rutherford  and  the  Covenanters,  to  Carstairs  and  the  Moderates,  to 
Chalmers  and  the  popular  party.  None  of  these  phases  need  be — none 
ought  to  be — altogether  lost  to  it.  The  Westminster  Confession,  no  less 
than  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  will  always  be  treasured  up  among 
its  historical  documents,  though  both  may  have  ceased  to  express  the  exact 
mind  of  the  modem  Church  of  Scotland.     Its  independence,  its  romance,  its 

*  My  quotations  are  from  a  newspaper  report  which  seems  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  manuscript :  the  Tolume  advertised  has  not  yet  reached  me. 
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exquisite  and  unrivalled  humour^  its  fervour,  its  prudence — these  are  the 
true  heirlooms  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  it  has  never  lost  from  first 
to  last,  and  which,  whatever  be  the  change  of  its  outward  forms,  it  need 
never  lose.** 

The  proposal  to  the  Church  with  the  majestic  Puritan  creed  to  adopt 
a  blank  shield,  and  to  hold  Presbyterianism,  and  seemingly  even  Pro- 
testanism,  as  a  mere  phase  in  its  history,  and  the  recommendation  to 
other  Scotchmen  to  join  it  because  of  this  proposed  colourlessness, 
was  bold  even  for  Dean  Stanley.  But  he  spoke  the  carefully  con- 
sidered convictions  of  a  lifetime,  and  no  one  supposed  that  he  had 
any  other  interest  in  the  matter  than  that  of  a  student  and  statesman. 
And  the  lectures,  hasty  and  imperfect  historically,  were  a  marvel  of 
conciliatory  zeal,  coruscated  with  the  most  contrasted  sympathies,  and 
throughout  recalled  that  mild  light  which  glows  upon  every  page  of 
Dr.  Stanley's  writing,  which  shines  but  never  bums,  and  leaves  no 
scar  upon  any  human  heaii;. 

And  yet  they  have  missed  their  mark  in  Scotland,  and  I  venture 
to  think  they  ought  to  do  so. 

The  minor  inaccuracies  are  of  little  importance,  were  it  not  that 
they  are  generally  so  manifestly  due  to  the  haste  to  enforce  the 
questionable  moral.  Thus  the  little  sect  of  the  Sandemanians  was 
contrasted  with  the  great  body  of  the  Seceders,  nothing  being  said  of 
the  famous  "  Marrow  "  controversy  of  the  latter,  where  the  freeness 
of  the  love  of  God  in  the  Gospel  was  the  point  jealously  guarded  by 
the  Erskines  against  the  orthodox  Moderates,  while  the  Sandema- 
nians are  praised  for  their  "  simple  and  unostentatious  piety,"  and 
Sandeman,  their  leading  theologian,  is  singled  out  as  teaching  in  an 
"inofiensive  attitude.'*  The  fact  is,  that  the  theology  of  the 
Sandemanians  was  a  strong  Hyper-Calvinism,  the  leading  tenet  of 
which  insisted  on  saving  faith  as  a  purely  intellectual  and  imemo- 
tional  act ;  and  Sandeman  in  particular,  while  a  writer  of  the  highest 
ability,  is  perhaps  the  most  keenly  intolerant  of  all  controversialists. 
The  late  Dr.  John  Duncan  (whose  Colloquia*  Dean  Stanley  justly 
praises,  and  who  had  more  liberality  and  learning,  as  well  as  more 
mass  of  intellectual  manhood  generally,  than  all  the  professed  Broad 
Churchmen  who  at  present  exist  in  Scotland,  or  are  likely  to  do  so 

♦  «*Colloquia  Peripatetica,*'  (Edinburgh,  1870,)  from  which  Dr.  Stanley  made 
several  admirable  quotations,  but  missed  the  sentence  bearing  on  his  theme  : 
''The  best  of  our  fathers  were  more  anti-Erastian  than  anti-Episcopal,  and  moze 
opposed  to  a  bad  liturgy  than  anti-liturgic." 

A  saying  of  old  Glas,  Sandeman's  father-in-law,  himself  a  good  and  pious  man, 
though  too  weal^  to  impress  his  influence  on  his  community  (which  has  become  the 
coldest  and  most  unemotional  of  all  existing  sects),  was  told  me  by  Dr.  Duncan  with 
intense  appreciation  :--"Oor  Robert,"  old  Glas  used  to  say,  speaking  of  Robert 
Sandeman,  *'  Oor  Robert  first  states  the  truth  clearly,  and  then  he  says, '  Gin  ye  dinna 
Fee  it,  Deil  pyke  oot  yer  een/  " 
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to  the  end  of  the  century)  used  to  say,  that  Sandeman  was  the  only 
theological  writer  he  knew  comparable  to  Swift,  for  purity  of  style 
and  bitterness  of  sentiment.  A  still  stronger  instance  of ''  premature 
construction  "  is  seen  in  Dr.  Stanley's  reference  to  Whitfield : — "  It 
was  from  the  Church  of  the  Moderates,  not  from  the  Church  of  the 
Covenanters^  nor  yet  of  the  Episcopalians,  that  three  thousand  com- 
municants went  forth  to  receive  the  Holy  Eucharist  from  what 
Seceders  called  the  '  foul,  prelatic  hands  *  of  the  English  clergyman ; '' 
and  when  the  parish  minister  of  Cambuslang  sent  for  him  to  assist 
him  in  that  great  Revival,  the  Seceders  denounced  them  both.  Now 
if  there  is  anything  certain  in  the  history  of  the  last  century,  it  is 
that  the  Moderates  were  unanimous  in  scoffing  at  Whitfield  with  the 
whole  energy  of  their  shallow  natures,  and  that  the  ''  Church  of  the 
Moderates,"  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  was  under  Moderate  influence, 
contemned  and  denounced  him,  as  they  did  the  parish  minister  of 
Cambuslang  and  all  within  their  own  bordei-s  who  shared  in  the 
great  preacher's  spirit.  No  doubt  the  Secession  quarrelled  with  him  ; 
but  why?  Not  because  they  were  less  willing  to  receive  him 
than  M'Culloch  of  Cambuslang  and  the  Evangelicals,  who  belonged 
to  their  own  school  within  the  Church  but  had  not  seceded;  but 
precisely  for  the  contrary  reason — ^because  they  had  first  discerned 
his  greatness  and  invited  him  to  Scotland,  and  so  unwisely  claimed 
that  he  should  preach  for  and  with  them  alone.  And  so  he  preached 
from  Evangelical  pulpits  inside  the  Establishment,  to  the  indignation 
of  the  Moderate  party,  who  had  not  at  that  time  got  their  Act  passed 
excluding  such  interlopers  from  pulpits — an  Act  which  subsisted  from 
1799  till  it  was  repealed  by  the  Evangelical  party,  augmented  by  the 
return  of  not  a  few  Seceders,  in  1842.  But  these  are  mere  straws 
that  show  the  swiftness  of  the  indiscriminating  current  in  so  candid 
a  mind.  They  were  adduced  as  tending  to  prove  that  in  Scotland,  as 
everywhere  else,  Establishment  is  a  liberal  tjiing  and  Dissent  is  both 
narrow  and  narrowing.  Now  without  picking  up  minutenesses,  which 
turn  out  so  unreliable,  let  us  at  once  ask  the  general  question.  There 
are  three  considerable  bodies  of  Presbyterian  Dissenters  in  Scotland 
— the  Cameronians,  the  United  Presbyterians,  and  the  Free  Church. 
Have  the  Cameronians  become  more  or  less  narrow  during  their 
steadfast  existence  of  nearly  two  centuries  ?  Every  one  in  Scotland 
knows  the  answer.  Have  the  much  larger  body  of  United  Presby- 
terians not  got  far  more  liberal  and  tolerant  than  they  were  at  their 
outset?  The  affirmative  is  so  signally  true  that  it  should  not  have 
been  passed  over  in  any  estimate  of  Scotch  ecclesiasticism.  And, 
indeed,  the  recent  history  of  this  impoilant  body,  compared  with  its 
contentions  and  splits  immediately  after  being  severed  from  the  Esta- 
blishment, suggests  in  the  strongest  way  the  advantage,  for  the  sake 
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of  liberality  as  of  everything  else,  of  giving  Establishment  and  ques- 
tions of  Establishment,  what  sailors  call  a  wide  berth.  The  greatest 
narrowness  in  Scotland  has  always  been  on  the  rocks  and  shoals, 
either  before  or  immediately  after  the  vessel  has  broken  from  the 
beach,  and  while  it  is  yet  entangled  with  half-secular  questions  of 
duty  to  the  time.  But  take  even  the  Free  Church,  which  has  been 
only  a  quarter  of  a  century  on  the  wave.  Nothing  is  clearer  to  any 
one  who  has  watched  it  critically,  with  a  special  eye  to  this  very 
matter  of  liberality,  than  that  it  has  made  steadfast  progress  year  by 
year  since  its  birth  ;  and  so  certainly  is  this  the  case,  that  a  minority 
within  it,  which  has  a  political  interest  in  being  supposed  to  support 
orthodoxy,  is  never  weary  of  pointing  out  that  its  liberality,  growing- 
for  many  years,  amounts,  in  their  view,  to  a  general  and  increasing 
laxity  in  doctrine.  The  truth  is,  it  is  a  very  striking  historical  phe- 
nomenon how  bodies  like  these  should  have  subsisted  so  long  without 
any  external  tie  such  as  establishment  supplies,  and  should  on  the 
whole  have  decidedly  increased  in  liberality,  while  never  letting  go 
the  faith.  It  is  far  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  Established  Church 
during  the  same  length  of  time.  And  whatever  may  be  our  judg- 
ment upon  that  relaxed  hold  of  central  truth  which  the  Dean  admires 
under  the  name  of  the  Moderatism  of  last  century,  or  upon  the  so- 
caUed  Evangelical  Revival  in  our  own,  the  contrast  between  these 
strange  alternations  of  sentiment  within  the  Establishment,  as  com- 
pared with  the  steadfastness  in  doctrine  and  progress  in  liberality 
outside  of  it,  should  not  have  been  omitted  from  any  historical 
review. 

I  am  puzzled  by  the  first  thing  which  Dean  Stanley  remarks  of 
"  the  Scottish  ecclesiastical  struggles — that  they  are  almost  entirely 
of  a  negative  character."  No  doubt,  as  the  history  went  on,  the 
Church  bristled  into  all  kinds  of  contentions  and  negations,  applying 
its  original  principles  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  aggi-essions  which 
surrounded  it.  But  surely  no  one  can  read  the  history  without 
seeing  that  the  chief  key  to  it  must  be  the  intensely  positive  and 
affirmative  character  of  the  belief  originally  taken  up.  The  aspira- 
tion— 

*'  That  the  haiU  warld  may  see 
There's  nane  in  the  richt  but  we. 

Of  the  auld  Scottish  nation  ! '' 

— (though  certainly  not  sung  by  the  Covenanters  at  Dunse  Law) 
may  give  the  explanation  of  the  thing  admirably,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a 
characteristic  of  the  national  temper ;  but  deeper  than  even  the 
desire  to  subjugate  others  was  the  original  conviction  of  having 
found  "  the  right  *'  in  religious  matters.  "  There  is  no  other  country 
in  the  world,*'  it  is  said,  "  that  has  what  calls  itself  in  so  manv  Vrords 
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a  negative  Confession."  Now,  not  to  say  that  one  of  the  most 
important  justifications  of  Confessions  has  always  been  acknow- 
ledged to  be  pressure  on  the  faith  from  outside — not  to  say,  also, 
that  the  very  name  negative  Confession,  applied  to  the  Covenant 
of  1580,  implies  a  reference  to  the  fundamental  Confession,  framed 
by  Knox,  which  is  throughout  full  of  burning  affirmation :  to  say 
nothing  of  all  this,  I  challenge  the  world  to  produce  an  example  of  a 
greater  explosion  of  positive  conviction  than  is  contained  in  the 
head  and  front  of  this  "  negative  *'  Confession  itself!  Read  the  very 
first  sentence  of  it,  and  cease  to  marvel  that  a  nation  which  could 
utter  this  with  some  good  measure  of  honesty  should  have  its  place 
in  the  world  to  fill : — 

*'  We  all  and  every  one  of  us  imderwritten,  protest,  That,  after  long  and 
due  examination  of  our  own  consciences  in  matters  of  true  and  false  religion, 
we  are  now  throughly  resolved  in  the  truth  by  the  Word  and  Spirit  of 
God  ;  and,  therefore,  we  believe  with  our  hearts,  confess  with  oiur  mouths, 
subscribe  with  our  hands,  and  constantly  affirm,  before  God  and  the  whole 
world,  that  this  only  is  the  true  Christian  faith  and  religion,  pleasing  God, 
and  bringing  salvation  to  man,  which  now  is,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  revealed 
to  the  world  by  the  preaching  of  the  blessed  evangel ;  and  is  received, 
believed,  and  defended  by  many  and  sundry  notable  kirks  and  realms,  but 
chiefly  by  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  the  King^s  Majesty,  and  the  three  estates  of 
this  realm,  as  God's  eternal  truth,  and  only  ground  of  our  salvation  !  '** 

When  the  notable  kirks  and  realms  come  once  more  in  our  day  to 
feel  the  same  hunger  of  the  heart  after  the  central  truth,  then  they 
may  be  able  rightly  to  judge  of  the  history  of  Scotland.  But,  till  then, 
they  have  nothing  to  draw  with — and  the  well  is  deep. 

Of  course,  even  this  massive  block  of  affirmation— the  comer-stone 
of  all  the  Covenants — shows  already  in  its  rugged  outlines  the  errors 
into  which  the  Kirk  was  to  fall  It  was  a  noble  Confession  for  a  man 
freely  to  make  :  but  it  was  a  tyrannous  test  to  impose  on  a  family  or 
people !  At  least  it  became  so  when  to  this  first  utterance  of  com- 
mon faith  were  added  binding  references  to  the  details  not  only  of  creed 
but  of  the  manifold  legislation  with  which  Scotland  had  buttressed  its 
Creed,  and  above  all,  when  the  Creed  of  the  Church,  finely  uttered, 
and  liable  to  be  freely  changed  on  farther  light  as  to  the  truth  of 
God,  was  imposed  under  penalties  by  the  State.  All  through  the 
history  of  Scotland,  there  was  no  greater  service  that  could  have^been 
rendered  to  us  by  a  distinguished  stranger  like  Dean  Stanley  than  to 
point  out  how  Scotland,  holding  the  positive  truth  firmly,  might  yet 
hold  it  freely — making  a  just  distinction  between  essentials  and  cir- 
cumstantials, or,  at  least,  between  more  vital  and  less  vital  parts  of 
the  organic  truth — leaving  room  in  the  Church,  or  in  the  Porch, 
for  the  youthful  inquirer,  the  ignorant  inquirer,  and  the  doubting 
inquirer — cherishing  the  flame,  without  choking  it,  as  the  lamp 
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swings  in  the  troubled  air.  Scotch  Presbyterianism  has  been  gra- 
dually feeling  its  way  towards  this  in  all  its  sections,  each  touching 
the  other,  and  gaining  courageous  liberality  from  the  contact ;  but 
the  essential  condition  of  their  attaining  it  has  been  that  which  is 
dear  to  all  of  them,  but  which  their  mentor  earnestly  repudiates, 
under  the  name  of  spiritual  independence — a  name  which,  in  Scot- 
land, means  simply  the  catholic  doctrine  that  the  Church  in  purely 
Church  matters  must  obey  God  rather  than  man.  But  even  in  this 
matter  of  its  independence,  the  danger  of  the  Kirk  has  always  been 
to  make  it  rather  a  national  than  a  catholic  matter ;  to  lay  too  great 
stress  on  statutes  recognising  its  rights  and  establishment,  and  giving 
it  privileges ;  and  so  to  harass  the  consciences  of  othere,  and  weaken  its 
own.  Hence  Dr.  Stanley  finds  it  possible  to  say  that  this  "indepen- 
dence is  as  secular,  as  political,  as  national,  as  ever  was  the  compliance 
of  the  most  latitudinarian  of  Erastians  " — a  great  mistake,  contra- 
dicted by  the  documents  of  the  Kirk  on  all  its  great  occasions,  but 
countenanced  even  at  this  moment  by  a  few  ecclesiastical  suicides,  who 
find  it  easier  to  rest  on  some  political  transaction,  like  the  Treaty  of 
Union,  than  to  adhere  to  anything  like  a  principle. 

But  whatever  difficulties  Scotchmen  may  have  felt  in  adjusting  this 
principle  among  themselves  in  time  past,  they  will  be  pretty  nearly  unar 
nimous  when  it  is  broadly  impugned  by  one  who  is  so  well  entitled  to 
represent  Erastianism.  And  Dr.  Stanley  has  everywhere  implied  one 
thing  which  has  been  hidden  from  many  of  his  sympathisers  in  Scot- 
land, till  his  lectures  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  it  out  to  all — 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  State  necessarily  means  in  the  long  run 
abnegation  of  absolute  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Church  as  a  society.  If 
all  that  is  essential  to  establishment  is,  as  he  lays  it  down,  first,  "  some 
religious  expression  of  the  community,"  no  matter,  seemingly,  what 
external  fact  it  bases  itself  upon ;  and,  secondly,  that  eyeir  this 
*'  religious  expression  be  controlled  and  guided  by  the  State,"  *  the 
State  may,  indeed,  have  a  religious  conscience,  but  the  Church  can 
have  none.  The  Creed,  to  go  no  farther,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
State,  not  of  the  Church.  And  thus  we  come  back  at  once  to  the 
relation  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  to  its  Confessions — a  matter  which,  on 
its  own  idea  of  spiritual  independence,  was  perhaps  not  an  easy  thing 
to  regulate ;  but  if  a  trial,  was  a  great  and  noble  trial  of  living  faith. 
For  on  the  two  principles  of  positive  faith  and  freedom  which  the  Scotch 
Church  holds,  it  became  not  naerely  a  natural  but  a  necessary  thing 
for  it  to  repeat  continually  the  great  Protest,  prefixed  by  the  pen  of 
Knox  to  the  Scottish  Confession : — 

''  That  if  any  man  will  note  in  om:  Confession  any  artide  or  sentence 
repugning  to  God*s  Holy  Word,  that  it  would  please  him  of  his  gentleness. 


•  (( 
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and  for  Christian  charity*s  sake,  to  admonish  us  of  the  same  in  write  ;  and 
we  of  our  honours  and  fidelity  do  promise  unto  him  satisfaction  from  the 
mouth  of  God,  that  is,  from  His  Holy  Scriptures,  or  else  reformation  of  that 
which  he  shall  prove  to  be  amiss." 

So,  in  1647,  the  Kirk  threw  ofif  the  Confession  of  Knox  in  a  day, 
and  re-formed  its  faith  into  another  symbol :  and  so  day  by  day  and 
year  by  year  it  is  its  duty  to  make  its  Confession  a  true  one,  holdii^ 
to  the  faith  but  binding  upon  its  members  no  more  than  they  are 
bound  to  confess.  A  hard  duty,  but  a  noble  one,  and  one  only  com- 
patible with  freedom.  For,  as  we  may  now  be  allowed  formallj 
to  conclude.  Establishment  in  Dr.  Stanle/s  sense  is  demonstrablj 
incompatible  with  independent  belief  in  the  Creed,  on  the  part  of  a 
Church  which  has  given  absolute  power  to  the  State,  either  to  retain 
or  alter  it, — ^which  has  indeed  bound  itself  to  teach  the  State's  Creed 
But  it  will  be  said — ^though  not  in  Scotland — ^what  matters  it  what 
the  Church,  as  a  body,  does  as  to  creed,  provided  individual  ministeni 
and  members  take  the  enlightened  course?  And  this  raises  the 
matter  of  subscription — the  proposed  treatment  of  which  implied  in 
every  line  of  these  lectures  fills  me  with  absolute  dismay,  all  the 
more  that  there  are  so  many  influences  tending  to  the  result  The 
creed  of  all  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  established  and  otherwiMO, 
is  the  same,  or  nearly  so ;  and  they  uU  bind  their  ministers  by  fub- 
scription,  though  the  Formula  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is 
the  only  rational  and  Protestant  one.*  But  the  non^CMtablished 
Presbyterian  Churches  all  claim  the  right  to  vary  or  abolwh  tha 
existing  Confession,  and  substitute  other  utterances  l>etter  expremng 
the  Church's  £aith,  and  also  to  vary  or  abolish  the  Formula.  (The 
suggestion  recently  made  from  within  the  Free  Church  thai  tbii 
religious  duty  cannot  be  performed,  I  throw  out  of  account,  bm  aa 
unintended  heresy,  good  only  for  forensic  purposes.)  In  the  Estab* 
lished  Qiurch  the  change  can  only  be  effected  by  Parliament.  Hoiir 
1  am  not  to  decide  the  question  whether  subscription  should  exist  at 
alL  There  is  a  great  d^  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  questiao^ 
and  it  should  always  be  in  the  CSiurdi's  own  hand  to  decide  wbetber 
it  shall  do  so  or  not  But  there  aie  infinitely  pathetic  reasons  why 
sabscripticm,  if  it  exists,  should  be  honest,  and  why  no  man  should 
sign  a  creed  or  formula  which  he  does  not  believe  It  is  a  subject  on 
whidi  no  one  can  speak  without  expressing  his  deep  admiration  of 
Dean  Stanle/s  exertions  (whether  we  wholly  agree  with  his  reasons 
or  not)  in  the  matter  of  the  English  Church's  sabeeription ;  and  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  on  this  question  alone  tbeae  most  coorleoos 
and  kindly  lectures  on  the  sister  Omrcfa  should  faintly  remind  one  of 
the  nwxim  Fiat  ezperimentum  in,  Ac    For  it  is  a  g^bastly  expeti- 


*  *"!  aclmijwleige  the  WeitetiiMbar  Confevi'Ts  svi  C'JtcddmtB  «i  aa  ta^hihcUoa  of 
iSut  mcpm  in  wfaiA  I  voiler^mmli  the  Boij  SeriftxatrJ* 
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ment  to  make,  and  one  to  save  Scotland  from  which  any  sacrifice  is 
justifiable.  And  yet  it  is  one  which  is  imminent,  and  which  many, 
like  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  treat  as  inevitable.  If  you  speak  to  a 
student  of  the  Free  Church  Divinity  Halls  about  the  Confession  o 
Faith,  the  chances  are  that  he  may  express  uneasiness  of  conscience 
about  the  exact  form  of  some  minor  things  in  it,  and  earnestly  desire 
that  his  sluggish  Church  leaders  would  strip  it  of  needless  complexity ; 
but  he  is  satisfied  with  it  as  a  whole— or  if  he  is  not,  he  slowly  and 
sadly  retires  (Scotland  has  many  who  have  done  so)  from  the  clerical 
profession.  If  in  this  year  1872,  you  speak  to  a  student  of  the  four 
Halls  of  the  Established  Church,  on  the  same  subject,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  you  may  find  him  in  the  most  serious  state  of  discordance 
with  the  symbol  of  the  Church's  faith ;  but  you  do  rtwi  necessarily 
find  him  raising  the  question  whether  he  ought  to  retire  from  his 
profession.  And  yet  both  sign  the  same  Formula,  "  sincerely  owning 
and  believing  the  whole  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confession  to  be 
the  truths  of  God,  and  owning  the  same  as  the  confession  of  his 
faith."  And  the  mass  of  the  people  to  whom  the  licentiate  preaches, 
accept  these  words  in  their  natural  and  plain  significance.  Whatever 
may  be  done  in  England,  the  people  of  the  North  know  nothing 
about  "  Articles  of  Peace."  Now,  who  in  this  case  will  be  forward  to 
blame  the  subscribing  ministers  ?  Certainly  not  those  laymen,  who, 
having  themselves  slipped  their  necks  out  of  God's  collar,  have  no 
intention  of  ever  signing  any  Creed  at  all,  but  honour  the  high  oflfice 
which  they  are  unworthy  to  fill.  We  may  not  blame  individuals ;  but 
what  a  future  for  our  country  if  men  are  to  commence  syste- 
matically false  subscription  with  a  view  to  gradually  relegating  the 
Confession  to  its  place  among  historical  monuments !  The  price  is 
too  great  to  pay  for  any  result.  It  is  no  comfort  to  reflect  that 
the  same  mournful  process  has  been  going  on  in  the  past  in  many 
a  land  before  us.  Think  of  the  unspeakable  laceration  and 
abrasion  of  conscience  that  must  have  occurred  for  generations  in 
those  orthodox  German  States,  whose  thrice-complicated  subscriptions 
Dean  Stanley  has  recalled  in  his  paper  on  the  subject.  Think  even 
of  the  "  martyr  Renwick  "  taking  his  elders  bound,  when  ordained  on 
the  hill-side,  to  stand  by  "  all  the  lawful  acts  of  all  the  lawful  General 
Assemblies  of  the  true  Reformed  Kirk  of  Scotland."  What  slow  con- 
suming ulcers  have  preyed  on  the  heai-ts  and  consciences  of  men  of 
the  finest  nature  when  .standing  between  their  oath  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  credulous  people  on  the  other !  And  are  we  in  Scotland  on 
^the  verge  of  all  this  once  more  ?  Far  better  by  statute  to  abolish  the 
Confession  of  Faith  altogether,  or  to  strike  asunder  the  bond  of  sub- 
scription— ^far  better  do  anything,  than  begin  again  in  the  consciences 
of  one  half  the  people  of  Scotland  that  hideous  process  of  mingled 
petrifaction  and  decomposition  I 
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For  we  have  gone  through  it  all  already — ^we  remember  the  worm- 
wood and  the  galL  I  have  not  space  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  history  of 
Creed,  in  Scotland  in  the  last  century,  a  most  instructive  chapter 
which  threatens  to  repeat  itself  in  our  own.  The  Moderates — an  evil 
i-ace — ^Dr.  Stanley's  elevation  of  whom  as  the  model  fof  the  Kirk,  has 
conclusively  deprived  his  lectures  of  all  dangerous  power  in  Scotland 
— had,  in  their  time,  the  opportunity  of  dealing  with  this  question  of 
Creed ;  and  they  did  it  characteristically.  To  quote  Hugh  Miller,  they, 
as  a  class,  "  robed  themselves  in  the  habiliments  of  unbelief,  but  took 
tl^e  liberty  of  lacing  it  with  Bible  edgings."  Of  course  they  were  not 
theoretical  disbelievers  in  Christianity :  .  Warburton,  when  he  said  the 
Scotch  clergy  were  one  half  fanatics,  and  the  other  half  infidels, 
swung  his  mace  with  his  usual  reckless  energy.  The  unbelief  was  of 
the  heart  rather  than  of  the  head.  But  it  was  prepared  and  entered 
upon  with  very  considerable  deliberation.  Early  in  the  century  there 
was  a  great  controversy  on  Creed,  in  which  the  orthodox  side  was 
defended  in  the  mildest  way,  and  as  it  died  out  the  Moderates  seem 
to  have  resolved  to  leave  things  very  much  as  they  were.  They  went 
on  signing  the  Confession.  They  raised  few  controversies  even  about 
details  of  it  But  they  began  to  treat  the  great  doctrines  of  it  as 
things  which  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar 
earnestly  to  believe  :  and  in  their  Creed,  as  in  all  Christian  Creeds,  if 
the  great  doctrines  are  to  be  believed  at  all,  they  can  only  be  believed 
earnestly.  And  so  the  thiug  went  on,  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
century  a  number  of  the  clergy  in  the  West,  having  become  distinctly 
Socinian,  again  raised  the  question,  and  urged  upon  their  leaders  the 
necessity  of  getting  rid  of  a  faith  which  all  enlightened  men 
throughout  the  Church  had  ceased  to  believe.  Principal  Robertson 
retired  rather  than  consent  to  it ;  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
new  century  came  in,  with  its  revival  of  Evangelism,  and  ultimately 
an  Evangelical  majority,  and  with  all  the  new  responsibilities  as  to 
the  expression  of  the  faith  which  devolve  upon  men  who  believe  it. 
The  old  bad  time  had  passed ;  but  at  what  an  expense !  Take 
only  one  life  which  the  Moderates  had  cast  away,  that  of  Robert 
Bums — "  a  pearl,  richer  than  all  theii*  tribe."  It  has  recently  been 
said  that  on  them  lies  the  responsibility  that  Bums,  when  he  broke 
with  the  orthodoxy  of  his  time,  did  not  seek  something  better.  I  am 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  this  is  a  long  way  within  the  truth.  An  able 
writer  *  has  recently  pointed  out  that  the  turning  point  for  evil  in 
Burns'  life  was  his  joining  those  clubs  in  Irvine  and  Mauchline,  which 
compounded  for  private  recklessness  of  life  by  flinging  themselves 
into  the  controvei-sy  raging  at  the  time  between  the  Ayrshire 
Moderate  ministers  and  the    orthodoxy  they  had  sworn  to  and 

*  In  lant  month's  Blaehnood, 
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despised.  But  when  it  is  suggested  that  the  poems  of  this  date 
should  be  omitted  from  all  future  editions  as  vulgar  stuff,  the  answer 
IB,  that  it  is  impossible.  Leviathan  is  not  so  tamed.  Such  a  ringing 
trumpet-call  as — 

''Ortihodox,  orthodox,  wha  believe  in  John  Knox, 
Let  me  sound  an  alarm  to  your  conscience, 
There's  a  heretic  blast  has  been  blawn  in  the  West, 
That  what «  iio  tense  must  he  nonsense  " — 

can  never,  once  written,  be  forgotten  in  Scotland,  though  tlie  "  non- 
sense "  in  question  was  the  Divinity  and  Atonement  of  Christ.     But 
it  was  not  drunken  writers  *and  boozy  lairds  alone  who  desired  to 
seduce  Bums  into  the  Moderatism  which  they  could  trust,  as  a  reli- 
gion that  made  pleasant  provision  for  the  flesh.      There  is  an  un- 
speakably touching  story  handed  down  by  tradition  in  Ayrshire,  of 
Burns,  when  quite  a  young  man,  having  been  visited,  we  know  not 
how,  by  that  sudden  consciousness  of  sin  and  despairing  aspiration 
l^ter  a  higher  life,  which  comes  once  in  a  lifetime  to  many  a  man. 
He  went,  it  is  said,  with  his  "  convictions  "  to  the  minister  of  the 
parish  where  he  happened  to  be — a  Moderate  of  excellent  character 
— ^who  heard  all  he  had  to  say  ;  and  gave  it  as  his  advice  to  him  not 
to  trouble  himself  about  these  things — to  "  go  to  the  first  penny-wed- 
ding he  could  find,  and  think  no  more  about  it.'*    I  have  been  unable 
to  trace  this  story  past  the  general  tradition,  but  the  following  fact  I 
have  from  the  most  eminent  of  modem  Indian  missionaries.  Dr.  Duff, 
who  heard  it  when  on  his  missionary  tour  in  1836,  from  an  aged  clergy- 
man who  in  his  youth  had  been  a  contemporary  of  Bums.    Dr.  Smith, 
the  venerable  minister  of  the  Laigh  Kirk  of  Kilmarnock,  remembered 
the  poet  and  many  passages  of  his  early  career  well,  and  he  also 
knew  Dr.  McGill,  who,  in  Bums*s  youth,  was  the  leader  of  the  whole 
Modemte  party  in  Ayrshire.*     McGill  was  a  man  of  great  attainments 
and  reputation,  but  the  chief  of  the  Socinianizing  Presbyterians ;  and 
having  seen  a  small  manuscript  collection  of  Burns's  earliest  poems,  he 
sent  for  the  poet.    He  treated  him  kindly  and  praised  his  book  ;  but 
pointing  out  passages  here  and  there  which  were  tinged  with  the 
traditional  religion  which  the  writer  had  imbibed  under  his  father's 

*  Dr.  Smith  himself,  like  Bums,  came  across  McGill  on  a  critical  occasion.  He 
had  once  to  lecture  and  pray  in  presence  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr,  as  a  candidate  for 
licence.  He  knew  they  were  pretty  nearly  Socinians,  and  as  a  young  man  he  looked 
up  to  his  judges  with  great  timidity.  His  yiews  were  (like  Vmr  Greed)  Puritan  and 
orthodox,  and  he  felt  strongly  urged,  not  wholly  to  deny  them,  but  to  avoid  ex- 
pressing them  distinctly  even  in  his  public  prayer.  In  the  mental  struggle  his 
oonscience  was  victorious,  and  he  prayed  as  he  believed.  Dr.  McGill  sent  for  him 
next  day,  and  stretching  out  his  right  arm  with  a  steadfast  look,  put  to  >n'Tn  the 
question,  *'  Young  man,  do  you  believe  what  you  said  yesterday  ?  "  He  answered  in 
the  aflOrmative,  quaking  a  little  ;  and  the  Doctor  emphatically  replied,  "  I  pity  you — 
good-bye."  The  incident,  Dr.  Duff  writes  me,  **  from  its  sad  singrularity,  has  stuck 
tenacioQsly  to  my  memory  ever  since  Dr.  Smith  narrated  it^  when  a  very  old  man." 
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roof,  advised  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  future  reputation,  to  avoid 
all  drivelling  pietism,  and  keep  henceforth  such  unpoetical  stuflF  out 
of  his  poems.  Whether  these  incidents  were  before  or  after  the  club- 
life  and  the  first  satirizing  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
assuming  that  the  latter  were  as  narrow  and  bigoted  and  bitter  as 
Bums,  poor  fellow,  describes  them,  it  is  plain  that  the  failure  of  his 
higher  aspirations  were  due  not  merely  to  that  general  atmosphere  of 
infidelity  which  his  Moderate  friends  certainly  spread  around  him, 
but  to  their  positive  contact  and  interference  at  the  time  when  that 
glorious  nature  was  struggling  to  open  itself  to  heaven.  And  so,  long 
after,  when  the  weary  life  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  a  stranger 
seeing  Bums  walking  heavily  into  Dumfries  took  his  arm  to  support 
him,  and  reoognizing  the  well-known  face,  broke  out  into  affectionate 
religious  talk,  the  world-worn  poet  is  said,  ]by  what  I  believe  is  an 
undoubtedly  true  tradition,  to  have  simply  and  kindly  thanked  him, 
adding  that ''  there  was  a  time  when  he  might  have  taken  an  interest 
in  these  matters,  but — he  feared  it  was  past  now."  A  true  man,  almost 
always  speaking  the  truth  about  himself,  and  worthy  of  having  the 
trutk  spoken  upon  his  tomb.  But  the  truth  about  Bums,  if  it  bears 
bard  (as  it  does)  upon  even  the  faithful  part  of  the  Church  in  his^day, 
can  never  be  other  than  scathingly  contemptuous  of  the  Scottish 
Moderates. 

And  as  they  were  in  Ayrshire,  so  they  were  in  Edinburgh.  Dr. 
Stanley  celebrates  the  friendly  terms  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  party 
lived  with  the  chief  theoretical  opponents  of  Christianity. 

• 

"Hume  was  the  great  sceptic  of  a  sceptical  age.  He  was,  however,  of  such 
a  truly  Christian  character,  that  such  a  good  judge  as  Adam  Smith  said  of 
him, '  that  he  was  the  most  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  man  he  had  ever 
known.'  Nor  did  Hume,  like  the  sooffers  on  the  continent,  ever  put  himself 
forward  as  an  unbeliever.  He  said,  '  I  am  no  Deist :  I  do  not  so  style  my- 
self ;  neither  do  I  desire  to  be  known  by  that  appellation.'  His  reward  was 
that  the  graces  of  his  character  were  acknowledged  even  more  by  the  clergy 
than  by  the  laity  ...  He  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  leading 
dergy  of  Edinburgh.  Blair  openly  defended  him  from  attacks  which  he 
believed  to  be  unjust.  The  General  Assembly  steadily  refused,  though  hard 
pressed,  to  censure  his  writings.'* 

It  is  all  true,  and  it  is  not  without  its  pleasing  side.  But  was 
there  any  particular  reason  why  the  leading  Moderates  should  not  be 
friends  with  David  Hume  ?  He  had  six  times  their  brains  ;  his 
kindly  good-nature  passed  with  them  and  with  Adam  Smith  for 
virtue  ;  he  was  tolerant  of  themselves  and  seldom  very  contemptuous 
of  the  religion  they  professed  ;  and  if  he  made  it  a  rule  "  never  to 
put  himself  forward  as  an  unbeliever,"  they  were  equally  anxious 
never  to  put  themselves  forward  as  believers.  It  was  all  very 
natural ;  but  I  fail  to  see  anything  in  it  very  meritorious  or  difficult 
of  attainment    The  cheapest  of  all  virtaes  is  tolerance  on  the  part 
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of  men  who  have  no  faith  :  and  to  have  no  faith,  (in  our  nineteenth- 
cenjtury  sense  of  earnest  belief,)  was  the  very  badge  of  the  Scottish 
Moderate. 

For,  finally,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  Dean  of  Westminster's  treat- 
ment of  what  called  itself  Moderatism  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as 
alike  misleading  in  history  and  mischievous  in  principle.  Histori- 
cally, the  name  belongs  exclusively  to  the  dominant  party  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  the  later  part  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  It  is  permissible  to  point  out  analogies  between  this 
party  and  others  who  lived  before  or  after  them ;  but  it  is  not  a 
legitimate  use  of  history  to  include  under  a  hitherto  specially  appro- 
priated name,  men  of  the  most  diverse  character  alike  from  those 
who  bore  it  and  fi'om  each  other.  What  authority  is  there  for  calling 
Carstairs,  the  friend  of  William  III.,  a  Moderate  ?  Still  more,  what 
right  can  we  possibly  have  to  speak  of  Robert  Douglas  as  belonging 
to  that  class  ?  We  might  almost  as  well  put  MacCulloch  of  Cambus- 
lang  among  them.  If  the  answer  is  that  these  were  men  of  modera- 
tion, it  is  true  ;  but  so,  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  was  Henderson, 
the  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  of  1838,  and  a  far  greater  Presby- 
terian than  either  of  them,  and  so,  in  an  eminent  degi'ee,  was  Wel^, 
who  handed  the  Disruption  Protest  to  the  Queen's  Commissioner  in 
1843.  Moderation  is  a  natural  gift  or  a  Christian  grace  which  indi- 
viduals of  all  churches  and  parties  have  shared ;  it  is  the  monopoly 
of  no  nation  or  sect,  and  it  does  not  belong  peculiarly  to  those  who 
value  themselves  exclusively  upon  it  On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  maintain  that  the  moderation  of  men  of  deep  convictions,  who 
happen  also  to  be  wise  and  loving  men,  may,  indeed,  pass  by  the 
same  name  as  the  moderation  which  in  others  springs  from  want  of 
convictions,  but  that  it  is,  seminally  and  essentially,  a  different 
quality,  and  another  thing.  And  so,  when  Scotchmen  are  taught 
that  "with  the  Revolution  Settlement  begins  the  full  ascendancy  of 
that  great  philosophic  virtue  and  evangelical  grace  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  has  sometimes  in  these  later  days  been  considered 
deadly  heresy,  but  which  the  Apostle  commends  to  us  as  one  of  the 
most  indispensable  of  Christian  duties — '  Let  your  moderation  be 
known  unto  all  men  *  *' — the  question  is  only  raised  whether  the  to 
im€iKh  of  the  enthusiastic  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  modera- 
tion of  Blair  were  one  thing ;  or  whether  rather  they  were  not  two 
things  in  their  inward  nature  so  irreconcilably  opposed,  as  to  have 
little  in  common  but  a  word.  But  I  must  go  farther.  To  confound 
Moderatism  with  moderation  appears  a  misreading  of  history ;  but  it 
is  no  less  an  error,  I  suspect,  to  confound  it  even  with  Latitudina- 
riauism  ;  as  it  certainly  is,  not  to  distinguish  it  from  breadth.  All  the 
Moderates  were  not  Latitudinarians,  nor  were  all  the  Latitudinarians 
Moderates.  The  Scotch  Moderates,  indeed,  as  a  rule,  clung  to  a  literal 
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orthodoxy  and  to  Presbytery,  as  they  did  to  their  livings,  and  when 
they  lapsed,  lapsed  into  a  literal  and  narrow  sort  of  Socinianism. 
They  had  few  tendencies  to  latitude  ;  and,  most  certainly,  they  had 
no  breadth.  Shallowness  was  their  characteristic  rather  than  breadth, 
and  it  was  an  easier  virtue  to  attain.  They  were  no  doubt  largely 
influenced  by  the  great  and  learned  men  who  formed  the  Latitu- 
dinarian  party  in  England ;  but  the  influence,  as  it  took  effect  on 
them,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  of  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  kind. 
For  Latitude  is  eminently  an  ambiguous  virtue.  In  one  man  it  is  a 
great  and  noble  attainment ;  in  another  it  is  the  poor  result  of  a  poor 
nature  ;  and  in  all  it  is  to  be  judged,  not  according  to  its  degree,  but 
according  to  its  kind.  And  as  a  transmitted  virtue  it  is  received  m 
modwm  reci/pientis.  The  Moderates  were  men  who  had  not  got  rid 
of  doctrine,  but  who  kept  the  doctrine  and  got  rid  of  its  life  ;  and  it 
is  only  in  a  remote  way  that  this  can  be  said  to  be  derived  from  Til- 
lotson  and  Chillingwoilh  and  the  Latitudinarian  school  But  infi- 
nitely less  can  it  be  said  to  be  derived  from  Baxter  and  Leighton ! 
These  men,  I  take  it,  were  not  so  much  Latitudinarians  as  men  of 
breadth  (and  the  difference  is  often  simply  infinite) ;  but  their  latitude, 
like  their  moderation,  was  a  whole  pole  asunder  from  that  of  their 
supposed  successors.     It  is  surely  an  astounding  assertion  that, 

^  However  much  in  later  days  the  Moderate  party  in  Scotland  may  have 
become  '  of  the  earth,  earthy,'  it  was  something  for  them  to  be  able  to  claim 
as  their  first  founder  the  most  apostoHcal  and  the  most  saintUke  of  all 
Protestant  Scotchmen." 

There  is  no  such  genealogy — that  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is 
flesh,  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the^  spirit  is  spirit !  Leighton  had 
really  no  connection  with  the  Scotch  Moderates,  and  Baxter  had  still 
less.  These  two  men  were  broad,  and  the  Moderates  were  narrow  ; 
they  loved  peace,  and  the  Moderates  loved  sloth :  they  loved  central 
truths  earnestly,  and  would,  therefore,  dispense  with  circumstantials, 
while  the  Moderates  loved  nothing  well  enough  to  dispense  with 
anything  for  the  sake  of  what  they  loved.  An  unlovely,  cold-blooded 
race  I  on  their  belly  they  must  go,  in  history,  as  in  the  centuiy  which 
they  adorned. 

Now,  how  is  it  that  Dean  Stanley,  the  quick-eyed,  sympathizing 
friend  of  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  of  good  repoit  through  the 
wide  realm  of  history,  has  seemed  to  all  Scotland  to  recommend  a 
gradual  "return  to  its  condition  in  last  century  as  on  the  whole  the 
best  thing  for  the  Scotch  Church  ?  It  is  because  his  theory  makes  it 
a  necessity ;  because  Erastianism  (at  least  when  superinduced  upon  a 
Church  that  is  free  in  the  utterance  of  its  creed),  requiring,  as  its  con- 
dition, a  having-in-readiness  to  dispense  with  all  Church  beliefs,  re- 
quires also  for  its  practical  working  that  the  energy  of  Church  life  shall 
be  lowered  to  prepare  for  the  inevitable  conditions  of  the  case.     And 
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therefore  it  is  that  those  Scotchmen  who  admire  him  most  personally, 
and  are  indeed  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  his  imfailing  courtesy 
and  kindness,  are  yet  unable  to  keep  silence  when  the  question 
concerns  the  dearest  interests  of  our  country.  For  it  is  a  Scotch 
question.  It  would  be  excessively  rash  to  look  with  confidence  for 
equally  disastrous  results  of  Erastianism  in  England.  We  have  had 
a  very  different  history,  moving  on  a  level  of  conscious  Church  life, 
from  which  it  is  possible  ruinously  to  fall.  That  that  Church  life  has 
in  the  past  been  too  restricted,  too  dogmatic,  and  too  selfish,  is  cer- 
tainly true.  The  real  heir-looms  of  the  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland 
have  been  its  deposituni  of  faith  and  its  fiery  though  contracted  heart 
of  love  >  but  it  has  need  of  the  steadfast  exertions  of  its  sons  in  these 
days  to  add  to  these  the  liberality  an8  tolerance,  "  the  independence, 
the  romance,  the  humour,  the  fervour,  the  prudence,'*  which,  however 
insufficient  as  a  heritage  in  themselves,  are  precious  as  accessories 
and  as  aids.  And  in  this  direction  it  is  making  progress,  though 
too  timidly  and  slowly — too  slowly,  even  though  we  grant  that  no 
pennanent  progress  can  be  made  per  saltum,  and  that  the  first  ne- 
cessity for  a  country's  future  is  not  to  break  with  its  past.  But  while 
it  would  be  unwise  to  break  suddenly  with  the  past,  even  in  matters 
of  indifference  and  detail,  it  would  be  ruin  to  break  with  its  whole 
vital  principle  in  the  way  that  is  now  proposed.  It  is  not  merely  that 
Scotchmen  have  a  pathetic  and  patriotic  interest  in  the  kirk  and 
creed  of  their  fathers ;  that — 

"  The  souls  of  now  three  hundred  years,  * 

Have  laid  up  here  their  hopes  and  fears 
And  all  the  treasure  of  their  pain — 
Ah  I  yet  consider  it  again." 

We  are  bound  to  consider  it  under  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
present;  for  as  a  nation  judges  its  history,  it  is  itself  being  judged. 
And  the  great  law,  for  a  man  or  a  people,  is,  "  We  needs  Triust 
love  the  higlied  ojohen  we  see  it,  not  Lancelot,  noi^  an^tlierJ*  The 
dashing,  romantic,  Scottish  Episcopalian  type  of  Walter  Scott  has 
been  our  Lancelot,  flushed  with  the  Ught  from  the  "low  sun"  of 
departing  chivalry ;  and  it  will  not  be  forgotten.  But  we  have  had  a 
higher  and  graver  call,  and,  with  many  faults  of  self-conceit  and 
hardness  and  narrowness,  have  yet  as  a  nation  hearkened  to  it.  No 
doubt  we  need  catholicity,  elasticity,  variety,  and  sympathetic  adap- 
tation ;  but  there  are  more  ways  than  one  in  which  a  nation  may 
seek  these  gifts.  The  one  way  is  very  easy,  and  very  worthless  ;  the 
other,  that  which  retains  ardent  religious  conviction,  and  strives  to 
a^d  to  it  toleration,  is  very  hai'd  and  high.  But  it  is  the  only  way 
in  which  it  is  fit  that  Scotland  should  walk,  or  in  which  it  is  desirable 
to  succeed.  Alex.  Taylor  Innes. 
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HE  who  pretends  to  have  anything  new  to  b&j  upon  so  old  a  sub- 
ject as  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  must  expect  to  arouse 
certainly  opposition,  and  probably  contempt  Nevertheless,  this,  at 
least  is  certain,  that  the  tendency  of  science,  which  haa  powerfully 
affected  every  domain  of  thought  ia  new  and  unexpected  ways,  cannot 
but  place  the  old  doctrine  of  immortality  under  new  and,  it  may  be, 
unexpected  lights,  abolishing  old  ailments,  and  suggesting  new  ones 
that  have  not  yet  obtained  the  consideration  they  deserve.  My  object 
in  this  paper  is,  to  endeavour,  by  the  aid  of  all-victorious  analyds,  to 
throw  some  little  light  upon  the  relations  of  the  belief  in  immor- 
tality with  scientific  thought ;  and  at  the  outset,  I  wish  distinctly  and 
positively  to  affirm,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  construct  any 
ailment  for  the  belief  against  science,  but  merely  to  explain  the 
conditions  under  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  question  must  be 
debated.  Those  conditions,  though  in  themselves  plain  and  simple, 
are,  I  believe,  very  imperfectly  undeistood,  and  much  bewildering 
Bonsenije  is  tallied  upon  both  sides  of  the  question  by  men  who  have 
not  clearly  realised  the  nature  of  evidence,  the  amount  of  proof 
required,  or  the  sources  from  which  that  proof  must  be  derived.  I 
think  it  possible  to  lay  down  a  series  of  propositions  with  which,  in 
principle  at  any  rate,  most  reasonable  minds  would  agree,  and  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  defining  the  area  of  debate  and  the  true 
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point'  of  conflict.  This  may  sound  presumptuous,  whether  it  be  really 
so  or  not,  the  event  alone  can  prove. 

Now,  the  first  demand  of  science  is  for  an  accurate  definition  of  the 
object  of  discussion,  that  is,  that  both  religious  and  scientific  thinkers 
should  be  quite  sure  that  they  are  discussing  the  same  thing.  Im- 
mortality is  bound  up  in  the  minds  of  religious  people  with  a  vast 
amount  of  beautiful  and  endearing  associations,  which  form  no  part 
of  the  hard,  dry  fact  itself.  The  definition  of  immortality,  viewed 
scientifically,  is,  I  take  it,  something  of  this  sort :  the  existence  of  a 
thinking,  self-conscious  personality  after  death,  that  is,  after  the 
bodily  fdnctions  have  ceased  to  operate.  This  personality  may  or  may 
not  exist  for  ever ;  it  may  or  may  not  be  responsible  for  the  past ;  it 
may  or  may  not  be  capable  of  rest,  joy,  and  love ;  it  may  or  may  not 
be  joined  to  its  old  body  or  to  a  new  body.  These,  and  a  hundred 
similar  beliefs  with  which  religion  has  clothed  the  mere  fact  of  exist- 
ence after  death,  foim  no  essential  part,  I  must  again  aflirm,  of  the 
fact  itself.  And  throughout  the  argument,  this,  and  no  other  than 
this,  will  be  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  word  immortality ;  because  it 
is  the  only  one  that  I  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  scientific  mind 
will  accept 

It  may  be  well,  also,  before  going  further,  to  make  it  cleai*  to  our- 
selves in  what  sense  we  use  the  word  religion.  Men  who  would  be 
very  much  ashamed  of  themselves  if  they  were  detected  using  scien- 
tific words  inaccurately,  do,  nevertheless,  attribute  meanings  to  the 
word  religion,  which  it  is  diflicult  to  hear  with  patience.  I  have  heard 
an  eminent  scientific  man  upon  a  public  occasion,  and  in  a  serious 
manner,  define  religion  to  be  duty,  making  a  mere  idle  play  upon  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word.  Without,  however,  entering  into 
verbal  discussions,  it  will  be,  surely,  enough  to  define  religion  as  a 
practical  belief  in  and  consciousness  of  God  and  immortality  ;  and,  as 
the  latter  is  now  absolutely  essential  to  the  idea  of  religion  as  a 
motive  moral  power,  and  as,  moreover,  it  includes,  or  at  any  rate 
necessitates  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  certainly  for  the  purpose  of  this 
argument,  religion  is  synonymous  with  a  belief  in  immortality.  And 
if,  for  any  reason,  mankind  does  at  any  time  cease  to  believe  in  its  own 
immortality,  then  religion  will  also  have  ceased  to  exist  as  a  part  of 
the  consciousness  of  humanity.  To  clear  up,  therefore,  the  relations 
between  immortality  and  science  becomes  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance.  It  will  be  well  next  to  analyse  briefly  the  effect  which 
science  has  upon  the  nature  of  the  proofs  by  which  this,  like  all  other 
facts,  must  be  demonstrated.  Let  us,  for  convenience  sake,  regard  the 
world  as  a  vast  jury,  before  which  the  various  advocates  of  many 
truths^  and  of  still  more  numerous  errors,  plead  the  cause  of  their 
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respective  clients.  However  much  a  man  may  wrap  himself  up  in 
the  consciousness  of  ascei*tained  truth,  and  affirm  that  it  makes  no 
matter  to  him  what  the  many  believe,  yet  nature  is  in  the  long  run 
too  powerful  for  him,  and  the  instinct  of  humanity  excites  him  to 
plead  the  cause  of  what  he  knows  to  be  truth,  and  to  mourn  in  his 
heart  and  be  sore  vexed  if  men  reject  it.  Truth  is  ever  generous  and 
hopeful,  though  at  the  same  time  patient  and  long-suflFering ;  she 
longs  to  make  converts,  but  does  not  deny  herself  or  turn  traitress  to 
her  convictions  if  converts  refuse  to  be  made.  There  is  a  sense, 
indeed,  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  truth  only  becomes  actual  and 
vital  by  becoming  subjective  through  receiving  the  assent  of  men. 
What  then  must  the  advocate  for  the  fact  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  expect  that  science  will  require  of  him,  when  he  pleads  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  world  for  that  tmth  which,  because  it  is  dear  to 
himself,  he  wishes  to  enforce  on  others  ? 

The  alterations  in  the  minds  of  men  which  the  tendency  of  modem 
thought  has  effected  in  respect  of  evidence,  may  be  summed  up  under 
two  heads.  First,  the  nature  of  the  evidence  required  is  altogether 
altered,  and  a  great  many  arguments  that  would  in  former  days  have 
gone  to  the  jury,  are  now  summarily  suppressed.  Fact  can  only  be 
proved  by  facts,  that  is,  by  events,  instances,  things,  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  experience  and  observation,  and  are  confirmed  by  .experi- 
ment and  reason.  And  secondly,  the  minds  of  the  jury  are  subject  to 
a  priori,  and,  on  the  whole,  perfectly  reasonable  prepossessions  before 
the  trial  begins.  The  existence  of  changeless  law,  the  regular,  natural, 
and  orderly  mai-ch  of  life,  the  numerous  cases  in  which  what  seemed 
to  be  the  effect  of  chance  or  miracle  have  been  brought  within  the 
limits  of  ascertained  causation  ;  all  these  things  predispose  the  mind 
against  pleadings  for  the  supernatural  or  the  divine.  Most  tme,  of 
course  it  is,  that  there  are  most  powerful  prepossessions  on  the  other 
side  as  well ;  but  the  difference  is,  that  these  are  as  old  as  man  him- 
self, while  the  former  have  only  been  of  later  times  imported  into  the 
debate,  and  if  they  have  not  been  originated,  have  at  least  received 
their  definite  aim  and  vivid  impulse  from  the  results  of  scientific 
research. 

Now,  the  first  result  which  flows  from  these  alterations  is  the  some- 
what startling  one,  that  all  the  arguments  for  immortality  derived  from 
natural  religion  (so-called)  are,  in  the  estimation  of  science,  absolutely 
futile.  To  put  this  point  in  the  strongest  form,  all  the  hopes,  wishes, 
and  convictions  of  all  the  men  that  ever  lived,  could  not,  and  cannot 
convince  one  single  mind  that  disbelieves  in  its  own  immortality. 
Unless  the  advocates  of  religion  clearly  apprehend  this  truth,  they  are, 
it  seems  to  me,  quite  disabled  firom  entering  into  the  discussion  upon 
conditions  which  their  opponents,  by  the  very  law  of  this  opposition. 
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cannot  but  demand.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  temper  of  mind  is 
confined  at  present  to  a  comparatively  few  persons,  as  in  the  last 
century  it  belonged  to  the  philosophers  and  to  their  immediate 
followers.    But  then  it  is  as  clear  as  the  day  that,  as  science  is  getting 
a  more  and  more  practical  hold  upon  men's  minds  by  a  thousand 
avenues,  and  masteiing  them  by  a  series  of  brilliant  successes,  this 
temper  is  rapidly  passing  from  the  few  into  the  popular  mind ;  that 
it  is  becoming  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  human  intellect,  and  is 
powerfully  influencing  the  very  conditions  of  human  nature.    Sooner 
or  later  we  shall  have  to  face  a  disposition  in  the  minds  of  men  to 
accept  nothing  as  fact,  but  what  facts  can  prove,  or  the  senses  bear 
witness  to.    In  vain  will  witness  after  witness  be  called  to  prove  the 
inalienable    prerogative,  the   intuitional  convictions,  the    universal 
aspirations,  the  sentimental  longings,  the  moral  necessity,  all  which 
have  existed  in  the  heai-t  of  man  since  man  was.  Nor  will  the  science 
of  religion  help  us  in  the  hour  of  need.    There  can  be  a  science  of 
religion  exactly  as  there  can  be  a  science  of  alchemy.    All  that  men 
have  ever  thought  or  believed  about  the  transmutation  of  metals  may 
be  brought  together,  classified  as  facts,  and  form  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  but  it  would  not 
thereby  prove  that  the  transmutation  had  taken  place,  or  that  the 
desire  for  it  was  anything  more  than  man's  childlike  strivings  after 
that  which  could  only  be  really  revealed  by  the  methods  of  natural 
science.  So  also  the  science  of  religion  can  prove  what  men  have  held, 
and  suggest  what  they  ought  to  hold.    It  can  show  that  they  have 
believed  certain  things  to  be  true,  it  is  utterly  powerless  to  prove  that 
they  are  trua    It  can  strengthen  the  principle  of  faith  in  those  who  do 
not  require  positive  demonstration  for  their  beliefs ;  it  cannot  even  cross 
swords  with  those,  soon  to  be  the  majority  of  thinking  men,  to  whom 
positive  demonstration  has  become  as  necessary  to  their  minds  as  food 
to  their  bodies.    Nay,  they  will  resent  rather  than  welcome  the 
attempt  to  put  a  multitude  of  hopes  and  myriads  of  wishes  in  the 
place  of  one  solid  fact,  and  will  soon  confirm  themselves  in  their 
opinions,  by  the  obvious  argument  that  these  hopes  and  wishes  are 
peculiar  to  the  childhood  of  the  race,  and  form  only  one  out  of  many 
proofe,  that  man  is  liable  to  perpetual  self-deception  imtil  he  confronts 
fact  and  law.    Not  indeed  that  '^they  will  indulge  in  the  equally  un* 
scientific  statement  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  immortality.    The 
attitude  of  mind  which  they  will  assume  will  be  that  of  knowing 
nothing,  and  of  having  no  reasonable  hope  of  ever  discovering  any- 
thing about  man's  future  destiny.    And  while  they  wiU  think  it  good 
that  man,  or  at  any  rate  that  some  men  'should  allow  themselves  to 
hope  for  life  after  death,  yet  they  will  steadily  oppose  any  assertion 
that  these  hopes  ought  to  guide  men's  conduct,  influence  their 
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motives,  or  form  their  character.  Now  if  this  be  true,  it  is  difficult  to 
overrate  the  importance  of  thoroughly  and  distinctly  realising  it^ 
That  the  evidence  for  the  truths  of  natural  religion  is  overwhelming, 
is  one  of  the  statements  that  are  accepted  as  truisms,  at  the  very 
moment  that  science  is  slowly  leavening  the  human  intellect  with  the 
conviction  that  all  such  evidence  is  scientifically  worthless.  Never* 
theless  the  opposite  idea  has  taken  firm  hold  of  the  religious  mind> 
and  forms  the  basis  of  many  an  eloquent  refutation  of  the  "  pre- 
sumptuous assurance  *' and  "illogical  obstinacy  "  of  modem  thought. 
Men  must  have  smiled  to  hear  themselves  alternately  refuted  and 
rebuked  by  controversialists  who  did  not  understand  the  tone  of  mind 
against  which  they  were  arguing,  or  who  assumed  as  true  the  very 
things  which  their  opponents  resolved  to  know  nothing  about,  either 
in  the  way  of  belief  or  rejection.  It  is  very  certain,  however,  that 
this  error  will  not  yield  to  the  mere  statement  that  it  is  an  error,  and 
therefore  I  will  go  on  to  examine  a  little  more  minutely  the  various 
arguments  by  which  men  seek  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  immortality. 
These  are  mainly  fourfold : 

(1.)  That  it  is  an  original  intuition,  and  arising  from  this, 

(2.)  That  it  is  an  universal  belief. 

(3.)  That  it  follows  necessarily  fi"om  the  existence  of  CJod. 

(4.)  That  it  is  essential  as  a  motive  for  human  morality. 

(1.)  I  take  the  statement  of  this  argument  from  the  words  of  one, 
than  whom  no  man  has  a  better  right  to  be  heard  on  such  a  subject. 
Professor  Max  MuUer,  in  his  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his  "  CSiips 
from  a  German  Workshop,"  writes  as  follows :  "  An  intuition  of  God, 
a  sense  of  human  weakness  and  dependence,  a  belief  in  a  Divine 
government  of  the  world,  a  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  and  a 
hope  of  a  better  life,  these  are  the  radical  elements  of  all  religions. 
.  •  .  Unless  they  had  formed  part  of  the  original  dowry  of  the 
human  soul,  religion  itself  would  have  remained  an  impossibility." 
Now  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  in  what  sense  the  writei* 
means  to  assert  that  these  intuitions,  which,  for  practical  purposes,  may 
be  limited  to  three,  God,  sin,  and  immortality,  are  part  of  the  original 
dowry  of  the  human  soul.  If  it  is  meant  that  there  was  a  special 
creation  of  the  human  soul,  furnished  from  the  beginning  with  these 
three  intuitions,  then  science  will  resolutely  refuse  to  admit  the  fact. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  position  held  by  the  bulk  of 
scientific  men,  and  little  doubt  I  should  think  as  to  its  reasonable- 
ness. If  there  is  anything  that  is  in  ultimate  analjrsis  incomprehen- 
sible, or  any  fact  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  natural  causes,  then 
the  possibility  of  special  creation  and  original  intuitions  must  be 
candidly  allowed,  but  not  otherwise.  There  is  just  a  chance,  for 
instance,  that  the  difference  between  the  brains  of  the  lowest  man 
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and  the  highest  animal,  may  ultimately  be  regarded  as  a  fact  inex- 
plicable upon  any  theory  of  evolution,  more  however  from  a  lack  of 
evidence  than  from  any  other  cause.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  possi- 
bility of  special  creation  finds  a  distinct  foothold  in  the  acknowledged 
fact  that  the  connection  between  thought  and  the  brain  of  animals 
as  well  as  of  man,  is  an  ultimate  incomprehensibility,  a  mystery 
which  the  law  of  man's  intelligence  prevents  his  ever  even  attempting 
or  hoping  to  undei*stand.  The  famous  saying  "  cogito  ergo  sum,'*  the 
foundation  of  all  modem  metaphysics,  may  come  to  be  a  formula  . 
under  which  religion,  philosophy,  and  science  may  all  take  shelter, 
and  approach  each  other  without  ever  actually  meeting. 

But  the  three  intuitions  of  God,  sin,  and  immortality,  can  all  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  growth  of  human  experience,  as  everyone  knows  who 
has  at  all  studied  the  subject.  At  some  period  of  the  world's  history, 
science  will  answer,  an  ape-like  creature  first  recognised  that  it  or  he 
had  offended  against  the  good  of  some  other  creature  and  so  became 
conscious  of  sin,  or  was  created  as  a  moral  being.  Thus  much  Mr. 
Darwin  has  affirmed,  but  (speaking  from  memory)  1  do  not  think  he 
has  called  very  special  attention  to  that  still  greater  epoch  (or  was  it 
the  same  ?)  in  man's  history,  when  this  ape-like  creature  seeing  one 
of  its  own  species  lying  dead,  recognised  as  a  fact  "  I  shall  die." 
This  is  what  we  may  term  the  creation  of  man  as  an  immortal  being, 
for  in  the  very  conflict  of  the  two  facts — one,  the  reflecting  bfting,  the 
self-conscious  I,  the  other,  death,  the  seeming  destroyer — lies  em- 
bedded all  man's  future  spiritual  cravings  for  eternity.  And  the  idea 
of  God  would  come  in  the  order  of  nature,  before  either  of  these,  to 
the  creature  which  first  reflected  upon  the  source  of  its  own  existence, 
and  recognised  a  "tendency  in  things  which  it  could  not  under- 
stand." This  is,  in  brief,  the  scientific  account  of  man's  creation,  and 
of  the  growth  of  the  ideas  of  natural  religion  within  his  mind ;  and 
we  may  remark  in  passing  that  it  must  be  a  singularly  uncandid 
and  prejudiced  mind,  which  does  not  recognise  that  the  book  of 
Genesis,  which,  upon  any  theory,  contains  man's  earliest  thoughts 
about  himself,  expresses  in  allegorical  fashion,  exactly  the  same 
views. 

The  same  views  are  also  apparently  expressed  by  Professor  Max 
Muller,  in  a  very  beautiful  passage  in  the  article  on  Semitic  Mono- 
theism^ in  the  same  volume : — 

*'  The  primitive  intuition  of  God  and  the  ineradicable  feeling  of  depend- 
ence upon  God  could  only  have  been  the  result  of  a  primitive  revelation  in 
the  truest  sense  of  that  word.  Man,  who  owed  his  existence  to  God,  and 
whose  being  centered  and  rested  in  God,  saw  and  felt  God  as  the  only  soiurce 
of  his  own  and  all  other  existence.  By  the  very  act  of  the  creation  God 
had  revealed  HimselC     Here  He  was,  mamfested  in  his  works  in  all  His 
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majesty  and  power  before  the  face  of  those  to  whom  He  had  given  eyes  to 
see  and  ears  to  hear,  and  into  whose  nostrils  He  had  breathed  the  breath  of 
life,  even  the  Spirit  of  God." 

The  first  impression  made  by  this  passage  may  be,  that,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  "  revelation  in  the  truest  sense,"  it  afifords  an  instance  of 
that  hateful  habit  of  using  religious  words  in  a  non-natural  sense. 
But  a  little  deeper  consideration  will  show  that  no  possible  definition 
of  a  revelation,  accompanied  and  attested  by  miracles,  can  exclude 
the  revelation  made  by  nature  to  the  first  man  who  thought.  In  fact, 
we  have  here  a  description  of  creation,  which  science  with  possibly  a 
little  suspiciousness  at  some  of  the  phrases  may  accept,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  natural  religion  is  carried  to  its  utmost  and  highest  limits, 
and  along  with  this  a  foundation  is  laid  for  a  truer  theory  of  the 
miraculous.  But  while  gladly  admitting  all  this,  the  fact  remains 
that  these  intuitions,  following  upon  a  revelation  in  which  nature 
herself  was  the  miracle,  are  still  plainly  only  the  expressions  of  man's 
inward  experiences,  and  that  however  old,  and  venerable,  and  exalted, 
they  are  still  only  hopes,  wishes,  and  aspirations,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  but  which  are  incapable  of  proving  the  actual  facts 
towards  which  they  soar.  It  is  open,  therefore,  to  any  man  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  positive  demonstration,  to  dismiss  them  as  dreams 
of  the  infancy  of  man,  or  to  relegate  them  into  the  prison-house  of 
the  incomprehensibilities,  or  to  content  himself  with  a  purely  natural 
theory  of  human  life  which  rejects  and  dislikes  the  theological 

(2.)  But  when  we  come  to  inquire  how  far  these  primary  intui- 
tions have  been  universal,  and  whether  they  can  be  fairly  called 
ineradicable,  we  are  met  by  some  veiy  startling  facts.  The 
dictum  h  'jrao-i  5o/c€4  roOro  atra4  ^(jl\l^v  is  so  reasonable  in  itself 
that  no  serious  attempt  would  be  made  to  question  a  belief 
that  even  approached  to  being  universal,  even  if  it  could  not 
be  shown  to  be  part  of  the  original  furniture  of  the  mind.  But 
the  real  diflSculty  lies  in  finding  (apart  from  morals)  any  beliefs 
of  which  this  universality  can  be  predicated,  and  assuredly  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  not  one  of  them.  The  mind  of  man 
at  its  lowest  seems  incapable  of  grasping  the  idea,  and  the 
mind  of  man  at  its  highest  has  striven  to  emancipate  itself  from  it 
altogether.  The  evidence  for  this  statement  lies  within  the  reach  of 
all,  but  I  will  just  adduce  three  names  whose  very  juxtaposition,  by 
the  sense  of  incongruous  oddity  stirred  up,  may  make  their  joint  testi- 
mony the  more  important.  I  mean  Moses,  Buddha,  and  Julius  Caesar, 
all  of  whom,  though  widely  separated  in  time,  race,  and  character, 
representing  absolutely  dififerent  types  of  human  nature,  approaching 
the  subject  from  widely  different  points  of  view,  do,  nevertheless,  agree 
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in  this,  that  the  consciousness  of  immortality  formed  no  part  of  the 
furniture  of  their  minds. 

Moses  lived  one  of  the  most  exalted  lives,  whether  regarded  from 
the  religious  or  political  side,  that  has  ever  been  lived  on  earth,  and 
yet,  as  is  well  known,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  trace  to  prove  that 
he  was  moved  by  the  hope  of  a  reward  after  death,  or  that  the  idea 
of  existence  after  death  was  ever  consciously  presented  to  his  mind. 
He  may  be,  on  the  whole,  claimed  by  modem  science  (the  miraculous 
element  being  by  it  excluded)  as  an  example  of  those  who  perform 
the  greatest  practical  duties,  and  are  content  to  stand  before   the 
mystery  of  the  Unknowable  without  inquiry  and  without  alarm,  so 
far  as  the  doctrine   of  man's  immortality  is  concerned.     Here   is 
another  of  those  strange  links  that  unite  the  earliest  thinker   and 
legislator  with  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  modern  thought   and  law. 
Buddha,  on  the  contrary  (or  his  disciples,  if  it  be  true  that  his  origi- 
nal teaching  is  Ipst  to  us),  cannot  be  quoted  as  one  who  did  not  realise 
the  possibility  of  life  after  death,  nor  is  any  scheme  of  philosophy 
that  is  practically  Pantheistic  inconsistent  with  immortality,  if  we 
limit  the  word  to  the  bare  idea  of  existing  somehow  after  death. 
But  I  rather  quote  him  as  one  of  those  who  show  that  the  very  con- 
sciousness of  undying  personal  life,  the  existence  of  a  self-reflecting 
ego,  which  gives  all  its  shape  and  force  to  the  desire  for  life  after 
deaths  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  positive  evil,  and  painless  ex- 
tinction be  maintained  as  the  ultimate  hope  and   destiny  of  man. 
And  the  case  of  Julius  Caesar  is,  in  some  respects,  stronger  still.    He 
is  one  of  the  world's  crowning  intellects,  and  he  lived  at  a  time  when 
men  such  as  he  were  the  heire  of  all  the  ages,  the  possessors  of  the 
treasures  of  thought  in  which,  for  generations  past,  the  greatest  men 
had  elaborated  doctrines  concerning  religion,  duty,  and  life.     And  he 
represents  the  views  of  those  whom  the  truest  voice  of  science  now 
repudiates  as  running  into  unscientific  extremes.     With  him  non- 
existence after  death  was  a  matter  of  practical  belief.     It  coloured 
his  opinions  upon  politics,  as  really  as  Cromwell's  religion  affected 
his.     He  spoke  against  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  death  upon 
the  conspirators  in  Catiline's  case,  because  death  was  a  refuge  from 
sorrows,  because   it   solved   all   mortal  miseries  and  left  place  for 
neither  care  nor  joy.     And  Cato  expressly  applauded  his  sentiments, 
though  with  a  touch  of  reaction  from  popular  theology,  which  sounds 
strangely  'modem.     To  this  then  all  the  original  intuitions  of  the 
human  mind,  all  the  glowing  aspirations  enshrined  in  Greek  poetry, 
legend,   and  art,   all   the  natural  theology  contained  in  the  works 
of  Socrates  and  Plato,  had  come  at  last.    Will  any  reasonable  man 
affirm  thi^t  an  age,  which  breathes  the  very  air  of  materialism,  and 
whose  children  suck  in  the  notions  of  changeless  law  with  their 
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mother's  milk,  ^vill  aorive  at  anything  better  if  it  has  no  facts  upon 
which  to  rely  as  proofs  that  its  hopes  are  not  unfounded  ?  And  how 
can  that  be  called  a  truth  of  human  nature,  or  be  allowed  to  exercise 
a  real  influence  upon  men's  minds,  which  is  capable  of  being  either 
entirely  suppressed,  or  earnestly  striven  against,  or  contemptuously 
rejected  ? 

(3.)  The  remaining  two  arguments  need  not  detain  us  long;  indeed, 
I  should  not  have  mentioned  them  were  it  not  that  very  eminent 
divines  have  based  the  belief  in  immortality  upon  the  existence  of 
God  or  the  necessities  of  man.  Let  it  once  be  granted  that  wo  are 
the  creatures  of  a  personal,  loving,  and  sustaining  God,  concerning 
whom  it  is  possible  to  form  adequate  conceptions,  and  then  doubts 
as  to  our  immortality  would  be  vain  indeed.  But  the  rejoinder  from 
the  scientific  view  is  plain  enough.  This,  it  would  be  said,  is  a  mere 
ob^awrwm  per  obscurius.  The  belief  in  God  is  simply  the  working 
of  the  human  mind  striving  to  account  for  the  beginning  of  its  own 
existence,  exactly  as  the  belief  in  immortality  is  the  result  of  the 
attempt  to  think  about  the  end  thereof.  If  the  definition  of  God  be 
a  stream  or  tendency  of  things  that  we  cannot  otherwise  account  for, 
then  it  will  not  help  us  to  a  belief  in  immortality.  It  is  surprising 
indeed  to  see  how  the  plain  conditions  of  the  case  are  evaded  by  en- 
thusiaatic  controversialists  ;  and  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  being 
obliged  to  make  statements  that  have  an  inevitable  air  of  being  the 
baldest  truisms. 

(4.)  The  idea  that  immortality  is  essential  to  the  moral  development 
of  man,  and  that  therefore  it  is  demonstrably  true,  seems  to  receive 
some  little  countenance  from  Professor  Max  MiUler  in  the  close  of 
his  article  on  Buddhism,  in  which  he  thinks  it  improbable  that — 

**  The  reformer  of  India^  the  teacher  of  so  perfect  a  code  of  morality, 
....  should  have  thrown  away  one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  every  religious  teacher,  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  and  should  not 
have  seen  that,  if  the  Ufe  was  sooner  or  later  to  end  in  nothing,  it  was  hardly 
worth  the  trouble  which  he  took  himself,  or  the  sacrifices  which  he  imposed 
upon  his  disciples." 

The  true  bearing,  in  all  its  immense  importance,  of  man's  morality 
upon  his  belief  in  immortality  will  have  to  be  considered  hereafter; 
but>when  used  as  a  demonstration,  it  is  at  once  seen  to  belong  to 
the  class  .  of  arguments  from  final  causes  which  science  resolutely 
rejects.  A  much  more  fatal  answer,  however,  is  found  in  a  simple 
appeal  to  history,  from  which  it  will  be  >  found  that,  in  Mr.  Froude's 
words,  no  doctrine  whatever,  even  of  immortality,  has  a  mere 
*'  mechanical  effect "  upon  men's  hearts  and  consciences,  and  that 
noble  lives  may  be  lived  and  exalted  characters  formed  by  those  who 
are  brave  enough  to  disregard  it.     Nay,  what  is  worse,  immortality 
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may  be  a  powerful  weapon  for  evil  as  for  good,  if  it  chime  in  with  a 
perverted  nature.  The  Pharaoh  before  whom  Moses  stood  believed 
it,  and  we  know  with  what  results.  Only  that,  once  more  will  science 
retort,  which  can  be  proved  to  be  true  upon  sufficient  evidence,  can 
be  positively  known  to  be  useful. 

To  sum  up,  then,  what  has  been  said,  we  have  seen  that,  however 
strong  may  be  the  wishes  of  man  for  immortality,  however  ennobling 
to  his  nature  and  true  to  his  instincts  the  belief  in  it  may  be,  there 
is  nothing  in  natural  religion  to  answer  the  demands  of  modern 
thought  for  actual  proof,  and  nothing  therefore  to  impugn  the  wis- 
dom or  refute  the  morality  of  that  class  of  persons,  representing,  as 
they  do,  a  Rowing  tendency  in  the  human  mind,  who  take  refuge 
in  a  suspense  of  thought  and  judgment  upon  matters  which  they 
declare  are  too  high  for  them.  Occasionally  we  may  suspect  that  the 
^l^arb  of  human  weakness  doee  but  conceal  the  workings  of  human 
pride,  never  perhaps  so  subtle  and  so  sweet  as  when  human  nature 
meekly  resolves  to  be  contented  with  its  own  imperfections,  and  to 
bow  down  before  its  own  frailty  ;  but  denunciations  of  moral  turpi- 
tude only  harden  the  hearts  of  men  who  ask  for  the  bread  of  evi- 
dence and  receive  stones  in  the  shape  of  insults. 

We  turn  next  to  consider  the  effects  of  modem  thought  upon  the 
evidence  for  immortaUty  derived  from  Revelation.  And  here  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  assent  to  what  seem  to  me  obvious  truths  will 
be  transfeiTcd  from  the  advocates  of  religion  to  those  of  science. 
Nevertheless,  I  maintain  an  invincible  conviction  that  it  is  possible  to 
state  the  terms  of  debate  in  propositions  which  commend  themselves 
to  candid  minds,  and  which  do  not,  as  I  have  said,  pretend  to  solve 
the  controversy,  but  merely  to  define  its  conditions. 

Now  the  fii-st  proposition  is  :  That  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
if  assumed  to  be  true,  does  present  actual  scientific  evidence  for 
immortality.  An  illustration  will  make  my  meaning  clear.  Whether 
or  not  life  can  be  evolved  from  non-living  matter  is  a  subject  of 
debate ;  but  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  if  a  single  living 
creature  can  be  produced  under  conditions  that  exclude  the  presence 
of  living  germs,  then  the^'controversy  is  settled,  and  therefore  Dr. 
Bastian  sets  himself  to  work  with  the  necessary  apparatus  to  prove 
his  case.  So,  in  the  same  way,  if  any  man  known  to  be  dead  and 
buried  did  rise  again  (as  for  the  moment  is  assumed  to  be  the  case), 
and  did  think  and  act  and  speak  in  His  own  proper  personality, 
then  immortality  (in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  word)  is  thereby 
proved.  Accordingly,  those  who  wish  to  prove  their  case,  betake 
themselves  to  history  for  the  required  evidence,  which  they  may  or 
may  not  find,  but  which,  such  as  it  is,  must  be  allowed  to  go  to  the 
jury.    Science  may  refuse  to  listen  to  arguments  for  facts  derived 
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from  men's  hopes  and  beliefs  ;  it  ceases  to  be  science  if  it  refuses  to 
listen  to  arguments  which  profess  to  rely  upon  facts  also.  Were  there 
to  happen  now  an  event  purporting  to  resemble  the  Resurrection,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  examine  the  evidence  exactly  as  men  are  com- 
missioned to  investigate  any  unusual  occurrence,  say,  for  instance,  the 
supposed  discovery  of  fertile  land  at  the  North  Pole.  All  this  is 
plain  enough,  and  leads  to  no  very  important  conclusions,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  necessary  that  it  should  be  stated  clearly  and  distinctly 
apprehended. 

Two  other  propositions  may  also  be  laid  down  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  for  the  Resurrection,  both  of  them  once  more  suflSciently 
obvious,  but  still  not  without  their  value  in  leading  to  a  fair  and 
reasonable  estimation  of  the  exact  state  of  the  case,  and  tending  also, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  in  one  direction.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  in  the  first  place,  that  nothing  can  be  alleged  against  the 
moral  character  of  the  witnesses,  or  against  the  moraUty  which 
accompanied  and  was  founded  upon  the  preaching  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion. Mistaken  they  may  have  been,  but  not  dishonest];  enthusiasts, 
but  not  impostors.  Furthermore,  the  deeper  insight  into  character, 
which  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  modem  critical  spirit,  enables  us  to 
see  that  they  numbered  among  their  ranks  men  of  singular  gifts,  both 
moral  and  intellectual,  who  combined  in  a  wonderful  degree  the 
faculty  of  receiving  what  was,  or  what  they  thought  to  be,  a  miracu- 
lous revelation,  and  the  power  of  setting  it  forth  in  a  sober  and  mea- 
sured manner.  All  this  is  candidly  admitted  by  the  best  representa* 
tives  of  modem  thought. 

Again,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that,  judged  by  the  critical 
standards  of  historical  science,  the  evidence  is  abimdantly  sufficient 
to  prove  any  event  not  claiming  to  be  miraculous.  Let  us  suppose 
such  an  event  as  an  extraordinaiy  escape  from  prison  related  in  the 
same  way,  though  I  admit  that  it  requires  a  considerable  intellectual 
t(mT  de  force  to  eliminate,  even  in  imagination,  the  supernatural  from 
the  narrative.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  no  real  question  as  to 
its  truth  would  in  that  case  ever  be  raised  at  the  bar  of  history,  even 
though  a  powerful  party  were  interested  in  maintaining  the  contrary. 
A  strictly  scientific  investigation,  for  instance,  has  brought  out  in  our 
own  days  the  absolute  accuracy  and  consequent  evidential  value  of 
the  account  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Malta.  On  the  whole,  then,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  testimony  is  really  evidence  in  the  case,  that 
it  proceeds  from  honest  and  capable  men,  and  that  no  one,  apart  from 
tlie  existence  of  the  supeimatural  element,  would  care  to  deny  its 
truthfulness,  except  upon  grounds  that  would  turn  all  history  into  a 
mass  of  fables  and  confusion. 

There  remains,  then,  the  old  argument,  that  it  is  more  easy  to 
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believe  the  witnesses  to  be  mistaken  than  the  fact  itself  to  be  true, 
and  that  we  cannot  believe  a  miracle  unless  it  be  more  miraculous  to 
disbelieve  it.  To  this  argument  I  avow  my  deliberate  conviction, 
after  the  best  thought  I  can  give  the  subject,  that  no  answer  can  be 
given  regarded  from  a  merely  intellectual  point  of  view,  and  subject 
to  the  conditions  which  modem  thought  not  only  prescribes,  but  is 
strong  enough  to  enforce.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  Hume,  because  he 
was  the  firat  to  formulate  it,  but  it  is  not  so  much  an  argument  as  a 
simple  statement  of  common  experience.  All  men  who,  from  the  days 
of  St.  Thomas,  have  disbelieved  in  miracles  have  done  so  practically 
upon  this  ground.  And  to  the  "  doubting  "  Apostle  may  be  safely 
attributed  the  first  use  of  the  now  famous  formula,  "  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  you,  my  friends,  should  be  mistaken  than  that  He  should 
have  risen."  Now,  to  such  a  state  of  mind,  what  answer  short  of 
another  miracle  could  be  given  then,  or  can  be  given  now  ?  True, 
you  may  point  out  the  moral  defects  in  the  mind  of  Thomas  which 
led  him  to  disbelieve,  but  these  are  immediately  counterbalanced  by 
a  reference  to  the  intellectual  defects  of  Maiy  Magdalene,  which 
prompted  her  to  accept  the  miracle.  There  is  no  real  room  for 
weighing  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  pronouncing  for  that  which 
has  the  greatest  pi-obability,  when  your  opponent,  by  a  simple  asser- 
tion, reduces  all  the  evidence  on  one  side  to  zero.  Once  more  let 
me  ask  Christian  apologists  to  realise  this,  and  having  realised  it, 
no  matter  at  what  cost  to  the  feais  and  prejudices  of  theology,  let  izs 
then  proceed  the  more  calmly  to  examine  what  it  precisely  means 
and  to  what  conclusions  it  leads  us. 

We  observe,  first,  that  this  argument  is  derived  not  from  the  first 
of  the  two  ways  in  which,  as  we  saw,  science  influences  belief,  namely, 
by  altering  the  natiure  of  the  evidence  required,  but  from  the  second, 
namely,  by  predisposing  the  minds  of  men  against  belief  upon  any 
attainable  evidence  whatever.  We  have  seen  that  the  evidence  is 
that  of  honest  men,  that  it  is  scientifically  to  the  point,  and  sufiScient 
to  prove  ordinaiy  historical  events.  More  thati  this  cannot  be 
demanded  in  the  case  of  events  which  do  not  come  under  law  or  per- 
sonal observation.  But  the  minds  of  men  are  so  predisposed  by 
their  experience  of  unchanging  order  to  reject  the  mii*aculou8,  that, 
first  they  demand  more  and  more  clear  evidence  than  in  other  cases, 
and  secondly,  they  have  recourse  at  once  to  the  many  considerations 
which  weaken  the  force  of  evidence  for  things  supernatural,  and 
account  for  men's  mistakes  without  impugning  theh-  veracity.  Any- 
one who  reads  Hume's  essay  will  be  struck  at  once  with  the,  so  to 
speak,  subjectivity  of  the  argument.  Upon  this  very  point  he  says, 
"  When  anyone  tells  me  he  saw  a  dead  man  restored  to  life,  I  imme- 
diately consider  within  myself**  &c,  &c.    We  ask  then,  at  once,  "  To 
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whom  is  it  more  likely  that  evidence  of  a  miracle  should  be  false  than 
that  the  miracle  should  be  true  ? "  and  the  answer  must  of  course  be, 
"  Those  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  are  predisposed  in  that  direction,  by 
their  experience  of  a  changeless  law,  growing  ever  wider  and  more 
comprehensive."  Nor  is  Paley*s  answer,  which  assumes  the  existence 
of  God,  at  all  available  as  against  Hume,  who,  in  his  next  section,  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  an  imagintty  Epicurus  all  the  arguments  gainst 
such  a  belief.  But  it  is  a  niost  just  and  reasonable  remark  that  this 
predisposition  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  those  who— «gain  rightly 
or  wrongly — ar^  wishing  to  know  God  and  hoping  to  live  after  death. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  natural  and  revealed  religion,  weak  when 
divided,  becomes  strong  by  combination.  The  Resurrection  would 
certainly  never  be  believed  if  it  did  not  fall  like  a  spark  upon  a  mass 
of  wishes  and  aspirations  which  are  immediately  kindled  into  life. 
Granted  a  man  (and  this  is  no  supposition,  but  a  fact),  whose  whole 
nature  craves  not  to  die,  and  whose  mind  is  occupied  by  the  standing 
miracle  of  its  own  immortality,  and  then  the  Resurrection,  so  far 
from  being  improbable,  will  be  the  very  thing  which  gives  life  ta  his 
hopes.  The  more  he  sees  that  natural  religion  cannot  give  him  facts 
as  proofs,  the  more  he  will  welcome  Revelation  which  does,  just 
because  it  will  satisfy  the  rational  desire  which  science  is  creating  in 
the  human  mind.  And  just  as  there  is  no  answer  to  Hume's  argu- 
ment for  one  predisposed  as  Hume  was,  so  is  there  none  to  one  pre- 
disposed as  this  supposed  (but  very  actual)  man  is.  The  one  is  as 
incapable  of  disbelief  as  the  other  of  assent.  Hume  and  Fcdey  do 
not  really  grapple  with  each  other,  but  move  in  parallel  lines  that 
never  meet  As  Hume  himself  said  of  Berkeley,  ''  His  arguments 
admit  of  no  answer  and  produce  no  conviction,"  so  might  each  of  the 
two  say  of  the  other.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  all  the  results  of 
human  experience,  a  severe  standard  of  intellectual  virtue,  a  morality 
which  confines  itself  to  its  duties  towards  humanity,  and  the  power 
of  being  able  not  to  think  about  ultimate  incomprehensibilities.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  intense  longings  after  the  infinite,  which 
science,  admitting,  as  it  does,  the  existence  of  the  Unknowable,  can- 
not possibly  deny  to  be  legitimate  in  those  who  feel  them  sincerely  ; 
also  a  body  of  evidence,  suflScient  to  prove  ordinary  events,  for  a  fact 
that  gives  certainty  and  power  to  all  these  longings;  a  morality, 
which  has  reference  to  a  Supreme  Judge,  and  an  absolute  incapacity 
for  life  and  duty  until  some  sort  of  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at 
concerning  the  mysteries  of  our  being  and  destiny.  Both  of  these 
represent  tendencies  of  human  nature  with  which  the  world  could  at 
this  stage  very  badly  dispense ;  both  may  have  their  use  and  their 
justification  ;  either  may  be  true,  but  hoiK  cannot,  for  the  Resurrec- 
tion either  did  or  did  not  happen. 
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From  this  account  of  things  some  very  important  considerations 
follow,  a  few  of  which  I  will  endeavour  to  sum  up  in  three  heads. 
The  scientific  value  of  Revelation^as  a  necessity,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
vital  and  practical  religion  at  all,  will,  I  hope,  have  been  sufficiently 
indicated  already. 

(1.)  The  lines  of  a  long  and,  perhaps,  never-ending  conflict  between 
the  spirit  of  Religion  and  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  I  will  call 
the  spirit  of  Rationalism,  are  here  defined.  Neither  of  the  two  being 
able  by  mere  argument  to  convince  the  other,  they  must  rely  upon 
gradually  leavening  the  minds  of  men  with  prepossessions  in  the 
direction  which  each  respectively  favours.  The  time  may  come  when 
Rationalism  will  have  so  far  prevailed  that  a  belief  in  the  miraculous 
will  have  disappeared;  the  time  niay  also  come  when  the  Christian 
Revelation,  historically  accepted,  will  everywhere  be  adopted  as  God's 
account  to  man  of  ultimate  incomprehensibilities.  Surely,  no  man 
who  has  ever  fairly  examined  his  own  consciousness  can  deny  that 
elements  leading  to  either  of  these  two  conclusions  exist  within  his 
own  mind.  He  must  be  a  very  hardened  believer  to  whom  the  doubt, 
"  Is  the  miraculous  really  possible  ?  "  never  suggested  itself.  And  he 
must  in  turn  be  a  very  unscientific  Rationalist  who  has  never  caught 
himself  wondering  whether,  after  all,  the  Resurrection  did  not  take 
place.  Nor,  so  far  as  we  may  at  this  epoch  discern  the  probable 
direction  of  the  contest,  is  it  possible  to  estimate  very  accurately  the 
influence  which  science  will  exercise  upon  it.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
will  certainly  bring  within  the  mental  grasp  of  common  men  that 
view  of  law  and  causation  which,  in  Hume*s  time,  was  confined  to 
philosophers  and  their  followers,  and  was  attained  rather  by  intellec- 
tual conceptions  than  by  such  common  experiences  of  every-day  life 
and  thought  as  we  have  at  present.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  purge 
religion  of  its  more  monstrous  dogmas,  and  further,  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  proving  fact  by  fact,  and  again,  by  clearing  up 
the  laws  of  evidence,  will  tend  to  deepen  in  the  minds  of  religious 
people  the  value  and  meaning  'of  Revelation ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  by  its  frank  admission  of  hopeless  ignorance,  it  ^vill  concede  to 
faith  a  place  in  the  realm  of  fact.  Every  man  will  have  his  own  views 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  conflict :  for  the  present  it  is  sufficient  for  him, 
if  he  can  be  fully  satisfied  in  his  own  mind. 

(2.)  The  predisposition  in  men's  minds  in  favour,  whether  of 
Religion  or  Rationalism,  will  be  created  and  sustained  solely  by 
moral  means.  This  is  the  conclusion  toward  which  I  have  been 
steadily  working  from  the  beginning  of  this  paper  to  the  enfl  of  it. 
The  intellect  of  both  Christian  and  Rationalist  will  have  its  part  to 
play ;  but  that  part  will  consist  in  presenting,  teaching,  and  enforc- 
ing each  its  own  morality  upon  the  minds  of  men.     I  need  not  say 
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that  I  use  the  word  morality  as  expressing  in  the  widest  sense  all  that 
is  proper  for  and  worthy  of  humanity,  and  not  merely  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  individual  goodness.  Rationalism .  will  approach  mankind 
rather  upon  the  side  of  the  virtues  of  the  intellect.  It  will  up- 
hold the  need  of  caution  in  our  assent,  the  duty  of  absolute  conviction, 
the  self-suflSciency  of  men,  the  beauty  of  law,  the  glory  of  working  for 
posterity,  and  the  true  humility  of  being  content  to  be  ignorant  where 
knowledge  is  impossible.  Religion  will  appeal  to  man's  hopes  and 
wishes  recorded  in  nature  and  in  history,  to  his  yearnings  for  afifec- 
tion,  to  his  sense  of  sin,  to  his  passion  for  life  and  duty,  which  death 
cuts  short.  And  that  one  of  the  two  which  is  truest  to  humanity, 
which  lays  down  the  best  code  of  duty,  and  creates  the  strongest  capa- 
city for  accomplishing  it,  will,  in  the  long  run,  prevail ;  a  conclusion 
which  science,  so  far  as  it  believes  in  man,  and  religion,  so  far  as  it 
believes  in  God,  must  adopt.  Here,  once  more,  it  is  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  discern  the  immediate  direction  of  the  conflict,  whatever 
may  be  our  views  as  to  its  ultimate  decision.  Science  is  almost 
creatii^  a  new  class  of  virtues ;  it  is  laying  its  finger  with  unerring 
accuracy  mpon  the  faults  of  the  old  morality;  it  is  calling  into  exist- 
ence a  passion  for  intellectual  truth.  But  then  religion  has  always 
given  the  strongest  proofs  of  her  vitality  by  her  power  of  assimilating 
(however  slowly)  new  truths,  and  of  rejecting  (alas !  how  tardily)  old 
falsehoods,  at  the  demands  of  reason  and  discovery.  A  religious  man 
can  always  say  that  Christians,  and  not  Christianity,  are  responsible 
for  what  goes  amiss.  It  is  because  religious  practice  never  has  been, 
and  is  at  this  moment  almost  less  than  ever,  up  to  the  standard  of 
what  religious  theory  exacts,  that  we  may  have  confidence  in  gradual 
improvement  and  advance,  until  that  standard,  towards  the  fonna- 
tion  of  which  science  will  have  largely  contributed,  be  attained. 

(3.)  Closely  connected  with  the  above,  follows  the  proposition  that 
all  attempts  on  the  part  of  religion  to  confute  the  "  sceptic  "  by  purely 
intellectual  methods  are  worse  than  useless.  There  is  no  intellectual 
short  cut  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  it  must  be  built  up  in  the  minds  of 
men  by  setting  forth  a  morality  that  satisfies  their  nature,  consecrates 
humanity,  and  establishes  society.  It  is  not  because  men  love  the 
truth,  but  because  they  hate  their  enemies,  that  in  things  religious 
they  desire  to  have  what  they  can  call  an  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  argument  on  their  side  of  the  question,  the  possession 
of  which  enables  them  to  treat  their  opponents  as  knaves  or  fools 
or  both.  Religion  may  have  been  the  first  to  set  this  pernicious 
example,  but,  judging  from  the  tone  of  much  modem  writing.  Ra- 
tionalism has  somewhat  bettered  her  instructions.  No  doubt  it  is 
a  tempting  thing  to  mount  a  big  pulpit,  and  then  and  there,  with 
much  intellectual  pomp,  to  slay  the  absent  infidel — absent  no  less 
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from  the  preacher's  argument  than  from  his  audience.  Delightful  it 
may  be^  but  all  the  more  dangerous,  because  it  plunges  men  at  once 
into  that  error,  so  hateful  to  modem  thought,  of  affirming  that  intel- 
lectual mistakes  are  moral  delinquencies.  No  one,  least  of  all  science, 
denies  that  men  are  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  their  belief, 
provided  those  consequences  are  limited  to  such  as  are  capable  of 
being  recognised  and  foreseen,  and  are  not  extended  to  comprehend 
endless  perdition  in  a  future  state — an  idea  which  Ls  supposed,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  to  lurk  beneath  the  preacher  s  logical  utterances,  and 
which  religion  has  done  next  to  nothing  to  disavow.  And  so  we 
come  to  this  conclusion  :  to  build  up  by  precept  and  example  a 
sound  and  sufficient  morality ;  to  share  in  all  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  humanity ;  to  be  foremost  in  practical  reforms  ;  to  find  what 
the  instincts  of  mankind  blindly  search  for  by  reference  to  the 
chai'acter  of  God  finally  revealed  in  Christ,  and  to  the  hope  of  im- 
mortality which  his  Resurrection  brought  to  lightj ;  to  endeavour  to 
clear  religion  from  the  reproach  of  credulity,  narrowness,  timidity, 
and  bitter  sectarian  zeal ; — these  are,  as  our  Master  Himself  assured 
us,  the  only  means  of  engendering  in  the  hearts  of  men  that  moral 
quality  which  we  call  Faith  :    for   *'  HE  that  is  of    the   TRUTH 

HEAEETH  MY  VOICE.*' 

In  a  future  paper  I  hope  to  show,  by  reference  to  the  facts  of 
man's  nature,  how  this  faith  in  immortality  is  being,  and  is  to  be, 
so  far  wrought  into  his  mind  as  to  form  a  predisposition  towards  a 
belief  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  as  a 
proof  of  that  which  he  cannot  help  but  desire  to  believe. 

T.  W.  FOWLE. 


HENEY  WAED  BEECHER 


Theology  and  Life. 

MR.  WARD  BEECHER'S  Theology  is  able,  but  not  from  a 
tlieologian's  point  of  view.  It  is  what  the  Evangelical  would 
call  "  unsafe,"  and  what  a  Ritualist  would  call  "  loose,"  and  if  safety 
depends  on  "syatem,"  and  salvation  on  "tightness,"  there  is  little 
hope  for  Mr.  Eeecher  and  bis  followers  in  this  world  or  in  the  world 
to  come. 

When  we  call  bis  theology  "  able,"  we  mean  that  it  is  admirably 
fitted  to  prodnce  the  kind  of  efiect  which  Mr.  Beecher  has  set  his 
heart  on  producing^   It  will  not  make  casuists,  but  it  will  make  men. 

It  will  not  always  give  a  man  arguments,  but  it  is  sure  to  inspire 
him  with  principles.  It  will  not  settle  every  difficulty,  but  it  will 
give  life  such  a  moral  resilience  as  shall  enable  those  who  are  in 
earnest  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  master  circumstances.  He  who 
looks  for  a  compact  and  logical  scheme  of  theology — plan  of  sal- 
vation, or  any  other  plan — will  be  disappointed  ;  bot  he  who  goes  to 
Mr.  Beecher  to  learn  his  duty  and  get  motives  for  doing  it,  wiU  not 
be  disappointed. 

It  is,  then,  with  feelings  of  unmixed  satisfaction  that  we  now 
proceed  to  leave  the  theological  arena,  fascinating  as  arc  many  of  its 
spectacles,  and  go  forth  into  the  more  or  less  common  and  despised 
world  of  what  we  may  call 
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"Secular  Truth." 

Under  this  wide  and  somewhat  confused  term,  we  might  prdceed 
to  fill  many  whole  numbers  of  the  Contemporai^  BevieiVy  taking  as 
our  texts  certain  passages  from  the  six  volumes  of  Sermons  before  usw 
There  is  hardly  a  little  by-way  or  alley  in  the  great  "  City  of  Life  " 
into  which  Mr.  Beecher  does  not  enter  at  some  time  or  other.  There 
is  something  of  the  genial  Socrates  spirit  about  him.  He  will  be 
everywhere  a  man  amongst  men.  We  can  imagine  him  in  the  midst 
of  just  such  scenes  as  the  wandering  philosopher  of  old  loved  to 
frequent.  Here  is  a  crowd  gathering ;  but  who  is  this  fine,  muscular 
fellow,  courteously  but  firmly  pushing  his  way  into  the  centre  of  it, 
to  find  out  what  is  the  matter  ? ,  Some  one  has  fallen  down  in  the 
street — ^that  is  alL  Drunk  or  in  a  fit  ?  That  interests  Mr.  Beecher 
— it  is  his  business  ;  at  all  events  to  the  nearest  "  store  "  the  man 
must  be  taken — must  be  taken  in — must  be  taken  care  o£ 

A  wandering  circus !  Can  that  have  anything  to  do  with  an 
earnest  preacher  ?  Yes ;  there  is  a  man  there  "  built  like  a  second 
Apollo,  magnificent  in  every  physical  excellence,  and  as  handsome  as 
a  god."  That  is  important — that  makes  a  cord  vibrate  in  his  heart 
— he  pauses  to  tell  a  story  about  him  which  brings  out  a  trait  of 
moral  excellence  as  well,  and  completes  the  man. 

With  the  firm  touch  of  a  master  moralist,  he  is  not  afraid  to  cull 
his  illustrations  from  a  strolling  player,  a  circus,  and  a  very  doubtful 
romance  of  real  life  :— 

**  A  young  lady  of  one  of  the  very  first  famih'es  there,  attracted  by  his 
beauty  and  grace,  became  enamoured  of  this  athleta  He,  of  course,  com- 
plimented, reciprocated  this  wild  attachment ;  and  in  the  enthusiasm  and 
ardour  of  her  unregulated  and  foolish  affection  she  proposed  an  elopement 
to  him.  Ordinarily  a  man  would  have  been  more  than  proud,  because  she 
was  heir  to  countless  wealth  apparently,  and  certainly  stood  second  to  none 
there,  but  with  an  unexpected  manliness  which  siuprised  eveiybody,  he  said 
to  her,  '  No ;  I  cannot  afford  to  have  you  despise  me.  I  am  older  than 
you,  and  although  I  am  highly  complimented  and  pleased,  by-and-by  you 
woidd  reproach  me,  and  say  that  I  ought  to  have  taught  you  better,  and 
ought  to  have  done  otherwise.  I  will  carry  you  back  to  your  friends.  I 
will  not  permit  you  to  sacrifice  yourself  on  me.'  And  he  refused  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  she  offered  him. 

''  Ten  thousand  men  admired  this  man's  athletic  skill  in  the  circus  ;  but 
when  that  story  was  known,  every  one  of  them  thought  infinitely  more  of 
him  than  they  did  before.     Here  were  two  traits,"  «fea    (Series  iii.  252.) 

It  is  a  busy  time  in  the  afternoon— the  stores  in  the  principal 
streets  of  New  York  are  crowded.  We  can  imagine  Mr.  Beecher 
coming  in ;  and  wanting  to  know  the  price  of  grain,  he  takes  up  a 
handful — sifts  it  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur — tells  the  owner 
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something  about  it  which  rather  surprises  him ;  the  man  sees  he  is 
found  out — will  he  be  exposed  ?  No  ;  Mr.  Beecher  does  not  want  to 
kill  him — he  wants  to  cure  him ;  but  if  there  is  inferior  grain  at  the 
bottom,  or  bad  mixed  with  good  sold  for  all  good,  it  is  his  affair ;  if 
there  are  false  weights  it  is  his  business — and  he  is  "  acute," — he  is 
"  smart," — he  will  let  a  man  know  that  he  knows  about  him,  and 
has  found  him  out,  and  he  will  scourge  him ;  he  will  be  what  some 
ministers  call  veiy  "  faithful "  to  him. 

We  should  like  to  know  the  man  who  would  sell  Mr.  Beecher  a 
rickety  horse,  or  any  other  kind  of  "  shoddy."  He  would  hear  of  it — 
not  by  name,  perhaps — ^but,  depend  upon  it  in  some  way  or  other,  he 
would  be  turned  inside  out  from  the  pulpit  in  Brooklyn  Church  before 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  "  stars  "  would 
hear  of  it,  and  the  "  stripes  "  would  lie  very  flat  upon  his  back  for 
some  time  afterwards. 

If  Mr.  Ward  Beecher  would  only  confine  himself  to  "sound 
doctrine,"  as  the  elder  advised  the  young  preacher  to  do,  what  a 
comfort  it  would  be  to  his  neighbours ;  for,  as  the  said  elder 
observed,  he  never  could  do  any  harm  by  sticking  to  the  "  doctrine." 

But  no — Mr.  Beecher  breaks  out — he  is  irrepressible  ;  the  market 
is  his,  so  is  the  counting-house,  and  the  family  dinner,  and  the  family 
quarrel,  and  the  farmer's  bam  and  yard  and  potato  field,  and  the 
senate,  and  the  nursery,  and  the  circus,  and  the  reading-room,  and 
the  kitchen,  and — no  wonder  his  hearers  are  out  of  breath  long 
before  he  is — ^no  wonder  they  listen  and  are  anxious  to  know  what  is 
coming  next — "  the  dignity  of  the  Pulpit."  Bah  !  "  Who  stole 
sticks?"  "  Who  sold  a  bad  cow  ?  "  "Who  swindled  the  miller?" 
"Who  drugged  the  beer,  and  sanded  the  sugar,  and  watered  the 
milk  ?  "  When  these  little  matters  are  set  to  rights,  it  will  be  time 
to  see  after  "  the  dignity  of  the  Pulpit"  His  description  of  what  he 
calls  his  own  business  is  extremely  pungent,  and  quite  explains  the 
sort  of  moral  terrorism  which  he  has  found  out  how  to  exercise  in 
New  York : — 

''  If  I  know  my  own  business — and  th^  presumption  is  I  do— it  is  to 
hunt  men  and  to  study  them.  ...  Do  you  suppose  I  study  old  musty  books 
when  I  want  to  preach  ?  I  study  you  1  When  I  want  to  deliver  a  discourse 
on  theology,  I  study  you  1  When  I  want  to  know  more  about  the  doctrine 
of  depravity,  I  study  you  !  When  I  want  to  know  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong,  I  see  how  you  do ;  and  I  have  abundant  illustrations  on  every 
side  ! ''  (i.  314.) 

''  I  know  that  there  are  operations  in  railway  management  that  outrage 
every  law  of  prudence.  I  know  that  where  mighty  capital  is  combined  and 
capitalists  are  joined  together,  a  fraternity  of  villains,  they  shall  be  able  to 
swamp  legislatures,  and  sweep  whole  communities  to  destruction.  And 
when  this  accumulation  of  peril  begins  to  globe  up  and  fill  the  veiy  horizon, 
I  know  it  is  my  business  to  sound  the  alarm  and  say  t^  men,  *  There  is  no 
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ygfmptritj  to  vxrjtxj  so  long  u  sach  gig&niic  svindks  and  firaods  as  these 
are  gcii&g  ODu'  And  when  I  ^^  saj  it,  tbej  saj  to  me, '  Are  joa  a  railroad 
mastk  I '  '  Xo ;  bat  I  am  after  railrc<ad  men."  '  Do  joa  andostand  this 
hamnetnV  'Xo;  but  I  understand  the  men  that  are  in  this  business.' 
'  In  it  a  part  of  jonr  parochial  affidrs  to  meddle  with  such  matters  ! '  'Tes  ; 
it  is  a  part  of  mj  parochial  afiairs.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  mj  pari&h  is  the  United  States ;  and  joa  are  mj  parishioners  ;  and  I 
see  that  joa  are  criminals  porsoing  culpable  courses  which  violate  honestj, 
and  poritj,  and  conscience,  and  that  jou  are  not  honourable  men,  and  do 
not  pass  for  such  before  God,  thou^  jou  maj  before  men ;  and  it  is  just 
mj  bosiness  to  tell  joa  these  things.*  And  when  it  is  said,  *  Xo  one  can 
give  advice  in  regard  to  the  afEsiirs  of  anj  giren  department  onleas  he 
belongs  to  those  affairs,'  I  saj  that  a  cock  does  not  need  to  be  in  bed  with 
joa  to  know  that  morning  has  come,  and  crow  !  It  is  because  he  is  out  of 
doors,  and  sits  aloft,  and  sees  where  the  sun  is  comiog  up,  that  he  becomes 
the  clarion  of  the  morning,  and  gires  jou  the  signal  for  waking  up  "  (L  315). 

If  we  hope  to  be  read  at  all,  it  is  obvious  that  in  dealing  with 
a  man  who  concerns  himself  thus  with  the  United  States  and  all 
that  in  them  is,  we  must  absolutelj  make  our  selection  from  the 
mazes  of  Se^^xlar  Truth.     We  shall  perhaps  have  time  just  to  deal 
with  a  few  heads  which  maj  be  ranged  as  follows : — 
I.  Women. 
IL  Marriage. 
IIL  Children. 
IV.  Money. 
V.  Politics. 
VI.  Foreign  countries. 

I. — Women. 

Mr.  Beecher  sees  in  the  high  and  pure  conception  of  family  life, 
the  regeneration  of  the  individual  and  of  society.  In  this  he  closely 
resembles  Professor  Maurice,  though,  perhaps,  no  two  men  meaning 
the  same  thing,  ever  expressed  themselves  in  such  utterly  different 
language.  Each  has  that  kind  of  hold  over  the  subject,  and  that 
intense  sympathy  with  it,  which  can  only  be  really  felt  by  good, 
unspoiled  men. 

Mr.  Beecher  is  conspicuously  an  unspoiled  man.  To  a  worldly  eye 
he  is  absurdly  full  of  enjoyment — ^there  is  no  "  dull  decay  "  of  feeling 
about  him — no  thirst  for  artificial  excitement — no  unsubdued  hanker- 
ing after  forbidden  fmit — apparently  no  ill-regulated  desires  or  un- 
restrained appetencies.  This  being  the  case,  he  naturally  extols  with 
full  sympathy  the  simple  and  natural  relations  of  family  life.  The 
worse  a  man  gets  the  less  he  cares  for  family  life  in.  any  form.  The 
unhappy  individual  who  cannot  live  without  pickles,  Cayenne  pepper, 
and  absinthe,  shrinks  naturally  enough  fh)m  merefy  wholesome  food  ; 
and  yet,  with  every  culinary  device  and  subtle  artifice,  he  cannot  ex- 
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tort  from  his  jaded  palate  a  tithe  of  the  satisfaction  which  the  healthy 
man  derives  daily  from  his  homely  meal  of  roast  beef  and  potatoes. 

This  is  just  what  Mr.  Beecher  is  fitted  to  feel  and  to  express  so 
strongly.  The  country  air !  There's  nothing  like  it — ^plenty  of  it — 
more  of  it.  Whisky,  brandy,  beer,  wine !  Nonsense ;  man  doesn't 
waixt  these — ^is  better  without  them.  Fresh,  sparkling  spring  water ! 
Plenty  of  it ;  more  of  it.  Young  men  will  be  young  men  ;  they  must 
have  their  day — a  little  loose  society  at  times — a  little  rollicking  fun 
— a  little  fiEishion  and  pleasure,  and  so  forth  !  All  a  delusion — a 
mistake ;  a  fatal  mistake.  He  who  indulges  in  such  things  does  so 
because  he  does  not  know — ^has  never  been  man  enough  to  learn 
what  a  decent  life  means — what  conservation  of  force  there  is  in  it — 
what  elasticity,  health,  buoyancy — nay  downright  animal  pleasure — 
incomparably  keener,  better  in  quality,  more  in  quantity  than  the 
professed  voluptuary  has  a  chance  of  getting.  One  smile  from  a  pure 
woman  is  better  than  a  thousand  illicit  charms. 

It  is  only  when  language  of  this  description  comes  from  a  man 
who  really  believes  it  himself,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  bring  con- 
viction to  the  eager  and  inflammable  young  minds  to  which  it  is 
principally  addressed.  Mr.  Beecher  touches  his  difficult  subjects  with 
a  purity,  a  delicacy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  realistic  firmness  not  to 
be  surpassed.  On  the  very  confines  of  romance,  his  fine  tact  and  true 
feeling  save  him  from  sentimentality. 

^*  The  maiden  with  hospitable  intent  lights  to  the  door  the  now  frequent 
visitor,  and  a  gentle  courage  sustains  her  in  such  fisLrewells  as  a  moment 
before  she  woijJd  have  shrunk  from.  The  unsteady  lamp  goes  out,  and  yet 
never  was  twilight  so  bright,  nor  were  inarticulate  sounds  ever  so  full  of 
meaning"  (iL  271). 

The  Woman  is  the  Queen  of  the  household  How  great  is  her  office 
—how  noble  are  her  endowments — ^how  incalculable  for  good  or  evil 
are  the  influences  she  brings  to  bear  upon  the  husband  all  along — 
upon  the  child,  until  he  or  she  passes  out  into  the  battle  ^f  life- 
prepared  or  unprepared  ;  upon  the  domestics  who  are  subject  for  a 
time  to  a  hundred  depressing  or  elevating  influences  whilst  under  her 
direction  ;  to  all  who  frequent  the  house,  and  perceive  what  a  house- 
hold under  good  or  bad  direction  may  be  or  ought  not  to  be. 

In  view  of  the  importance  justly  attributed  to  women,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  Mr.  Beecher  a  strong  partisan  of  what  we  suppose 
we  must  call  "  Woman's  Rights." 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  on 
this  subject  in  England — we  might  say  in  Europe.  Women  are  to  be 
taught  to  make  pies  and  puddings — ^they  are  to  look  after  children — 
they  are  to  wear  enormous  chignons — ^they  are  to  go  to  church— they 
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are  to  tinkle  on  the  piano  and  warble  ditties  fit  only  for  a  lunatic 
asylum ;  but  write  !  study  science  !  get  a  livelihood  with  their  brains, 
and  instantly  a  sort  of  blatant  cry  is  raised  of  "  Blue  Stocking  !  '*  and 
once  raised  is  cheerfully  taken  up  by  a  number  of  idiots,  to  whom  the 
demon  of  Ignorance  has  communicated  a  kind  of  stolid  hydrophobia, 
and  who  go  about  the  world  foaming  and  snapping  at  every  gifted  or 
industrious  woman  they  meet,  until  they  sink  at  last  exhausted  in  the 
mud,  and  are  kicked  back  into  their  original  obscurity. 

Nevertheless,  these  useless  "  flaneurs ''  of  society  succeed  in  doing 
a  good  deal  of  harm,  just  as  a  wretched  hound  will  sometimes  bite  a 
good  many  people  before  it  gets  its  coxiip  de-  giUce.  The  fact  is,  by 
the  incessant  repetition  of  a  phrase  or  an  epithet,  a  kind  of  flabby, 
indolent  public  opinion  is  actually  formed ;  and  once  formed  is  like 
venom,  propagated  venom,  difficult  to  reach  or  destroy.  We  shall  let 
Mr.  Beecher  speak  for  himself,  calmly  and  decidedly,  and  (what  is 
more  significant)  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  addressing  an  audience 
ready  for  much  more  advanced  doctrine  on  this  subject  than  he  would 
be  likely  to  find  at  present  in  England.  The  fact  is,  that  with  all  its 
extravagances,  its  experiments,  and  its  "  high-falutin "  failures, 
America  is  steadily  pointing  to  the  future  in  social  matters.  If  we 
want  to  know  what  Europe  will  be  socially  in  fifty  years,  we  must 
look  at  what  America  is  becoming.  Many  will  say,  God  forbid ! 
And  yet  the  demoralisation,  nay,  the  social  disorganisation  at  present 
rife  in  transatlantic  society — especially  the  wild  views  prevalent  about 
the  freedom  of  woman  and  the  relations  of  the  sexes — may  be,  nay, 
we  believe,  are,  pointing  vaguely  but  persistently  in  the  direction  of 
certain  reforms  and  readjustments  of  moral  and  social  law,  which  are 
needed,  which  must  be  carried,  and  which,  when  they  have  been 
carried,  will  prove  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  new  and  a  better  order  of 
things.  The  transition  period  no  doubt  appears  chaotic,  and  society 
goes  blundering  on  in  an  alarming  manner ;  but  in  the  process  real 
progress  is  achieved.  Order,  from  disorder,  is  the  law  of  life.  Better 
living  disorder  than  dead  order.  At  this  time  those  who,  looking  at 
America,  see  farthest,  see  in  its  social  and  political  convulsions  not 
only  order  coming  for  itself,  but  order  coming  for  the  civilised  world — 
and  those  who  hold  these  opinions,  and  who  express  them,  are  called 
visionaries ! 

But,  perhaps,  after  all,  the  visionaries  are  those  who  can  quietly 
contemplate  the  revolutions  of  the  past,  and  still  believe  that  society 
needs  no  changes,  and  that  no  changes  will  come,  or  that  beneficial 
changes  will  come  without  pain  and  loss,  exaggeration  or  caricature. 
It  is  pitiful  for  the  common  sense  of  mankind  to  mark  how  the  chief 
visionaries,  the  crowned  madmen  of  every  age,  have  turned  out  to  be 
right,  and  the  practical  people  wrong.    But  let  us  not  thrust  honours 
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upon  Mr.  Beecher  which  he  might  be  inclined  to  deprecate.  He  is 
not  exactly  a  seer.  He  is  not  prophetic,  like  Emerson.  He  reflects 
too  immediately,  too  intensely  to  be  prophetic ;  but  what  he  reflects 
we  cannot  afford  to  despise.  We  are  indeed  beginning  to  entertain 
the  opinions  he  boldly  assumes  to  be  commonly  accepted  and  accept- 
able, and  much  of  the  following  weighty  and  valuable  matter  will^ 
doubtless,  find  an  echo  in  many  English  hearts  and  homes.  Whatever 
does  not,  let  us  ponder  over ;  as  poor  Artemus  Ward  used  to  say 
about  some  of  his  very  worst  puns,  "  they  will  require  some  thought 
but  will  amply  repay  attention." 

*'  The  increasing  intelligence  in  women  is  destined  to  have  an  important 
influence  upon  the  American  family.  It  is  in  vain  that  men  cry  out  against 
the  emancipation  of  woman  from  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  past.  It  is 
destiny ;  it  \&  God  that  is  calling,  and  woman  must  obey.  The  world  has 
unrolled  and  unfolded  until  the  time  has  come.  It  is  a  natural  law,  and 
not  the  turbulence  of  discontented  fanatics  that  calls  for  a  larger  develop- 
ment and  culture.  The  world's  history  has  travelled  in  one  direction. 
Woman  began  at  zero,  and  has  through  ages  slowly  unfolded  and  risen. 
Each  age  has  protested  against  growth  as  uiutxing  women.  There  has 
been  nothing  that  men  have  been  so  afraid  of  as  unsexing.  Ah !  God's 
work  was  too  well  done  originally  for  that.  In  spite  of  centuries  of  unsexing, 
women  retain  their  sex,  and  they  will.  Every  single  footfall  forward  on 
that  long  journey  which  they  have  already  pursued  has  been  a  footfall 
that  was  supposed  to  be  a  deviation  from  the  proprieties  of  their  sex.  If 
you  should  take  to  Turkey  or  Greece  that  which  every  man  in  his  senses 
allows  to  be  proper  in  woman,  it  would  be  considered  monstrous.  And  still, 
in  earlier  ages  through  a  hundred  degrees  of  development,  woman  has  been 
met  with  the  same  cry — that  they  are  stepping  beyond  their  spher&  It  is 
the  cry  to-day,  as  woman,  taxed,  punished,  restrained  in  all  higher  indus- 
tries, asks  that  vote  which  carries  with  it  control  of  circumstances.  It  is 
unsexing  woman!  A  citizen  in  our  day  without  a  vote  is  like  a  smith 
without  a  hammer.  The  forge  is  hot,  the  anvil  waits,  the  iron  is  ready, 
but  the  smith  has  nothing  to  smite  with.  The  vote  is  the  workman's 
hammer  to-day "  (L  429). 

"  A  woman's  nature  will  never  be  changed.  Men  might  spin,  and  chum, 
and  knit,  and  sew,  and  cook,  and  rock  the  cradle  for  one  hundred  genera- 
tions, and  not  be  women.  And  woman  will  not  become  man  by  external 
occupations.  God's  colours  do  not  wash  out.  Sex  is  dye4  in  the  wool " 
(L  430> 

We  may  be  excused  on  so  important  a  subject — emphatically  an 
American  subject — if  we  linger  over  the  utterances  of  a  highly  typical 
American.  It  is  worth  while  to  take  at  first-hand  the  real  views  of 
the  best  Americans  about  women  :  we  have  heaid  plenty  of  extrava- 
gant nonsense  on  this  subject 'from  our  Transatlantic  brethren,  let 
us  be  patient  and  hear  a  little  more  sense  from  one  who  seldom 
utters  anything  but  sense. 

^  In  the  new  years  that  are  coming  a  nobler  womanhood  will  give  to  us 
nobler  households.     Men  seem  to  think  that  the  purity  of  our  households 
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depends  upon  their  meagreness  and  upon  their  poverty ;  but  I  hold  that 
that  household  is  to  be  the  strongest  not  only,  but  the  purest,  the  richest, 
the  sweetest,  and  the  most  full  of  delicacies  as  well,  which  has  in  it  the 
most  of  power  and  of  treasure.  Augment  the  thinking  power  of  woman- 
hood. You  detract  in  no  wise  from  her  motive  power.  Is  the  heart  cheated 
by  the  husbaud*s  head  ?  Nay,  it  is  rendered  stronger.  The  frailty  of 
the  fair  sex  will  cease  to  be  the  theme  of  deriding  poets,  one  day,  when 
women  learn  that  strength  is  feminine,  and  that  weakness  is  the  accident  of 
sex,  and  not  the  beauty  nor  glory.  That  will  be  a  wholesome  and  happy 
period  when  men  and  women  alike  will  be  left  free  to  follow  the  call  of  God 
in  their  own  genius.  The  time  will  come  when  there  will  be  liberty  for  all 
who  are  ordained  artists  to  become  artists  without  rebuke,  when  scholars 
may  become  scholars,  and  when  orators  may  be  orators,  whether  they  be 
men  or  women." 

II. — Marriage. 

Mr.  Beccher  has  raised  his  voice  against  the  extravagance  of 
modem  times,  not  as  it  ministers  to  real  refinement  or  even  to 
luxury,  but  as  it  erects  a  barrier  to  early  marriages.  The  lesson  is 
needed  in  England.  Parents  will  have  wealth  for  their  children,  and 
80  of  course,  children  expect  to  start  in  life  from  where  their  parents 
leave  off,  instead  of  from  where  they  began.  Young  men  and  women 
nowadays,  cannot  marry  without  a  fine  house,  without  servants,  and 
horses  and  carriages  ;  young  wives  must  be  dressed  like  princesses  ; 
but  as  this  cannot  be,  men  dress  others  who  are  not  their  wives  like 
princesses,  and  drop  the  fine  house  and  servants,  until  such  time  as 
they  can  afford  a  virtuous  woman  with  the  necessary  additions. 

Marriage  is  of  course  a  risk,  so  is  life,  so  is  every  thing,  but  young 
men,  industrious,  honourable,  with  unspoiled  hearts  and  a  fair  pros- 
pect (who  by  the  way  speculate  in  most  other  things)  ought  to  be 
able  to  speculate  a  little  more  in  marriage.  With  health,  and  all 
life  before  them,  they  ought  to  be  strong,  they  ought  to  feel  courage 
and  confidence  in  taking  a  virtuous  girl  to  her  new  home,  even  if  it 
should  not  turn  out  to  be  a  gilded  palace.  How  many  middle-class 
parents  who  began  life  on  £300  and  now  have  £3,000  per  annum, 
refuse  to  allow  their  children  with  equal  chances,  perhaps  better 
education,  and  better  abilities,  and  better  opporttinities  than  ever 
they  enjoyed,  to  marry  under  £800  or  £1,000  per  annum.  The 
rotten  extravagance  of  our  social  entertainments  is  to  blame  for  this 
— the  hollow  and  the  heartless  show  and  expenditure  that  people  on 
visiting  terms,  even  in  the  middle-classes,  exact  from  each  other  is  to 
blame.  With  half  the  money  commonly  spent  on  dinners,  and  house 
decoration,  and  furniture,  and  servants,  in  well-to-do  houses,  there 
might  be  twice  the  refinement,  and  five  times  the  comfort  now 
enjoyed  by  the  unhappy  victims  of  an  artificial  code  of  propriety,  who 
are  wretched,  and  pinched,  and  in  debt,  because  they  will  affect  a  style 
of  living  just  above  their  means.     There  must  be  a  change  of  feeling 
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throughout  society,  before  our  young  men  and  women  can  be  deli- 
leered  from  their  present  enforced  celibacy  and  spinsterhood.  And 
America  is  no  unfit  herald  of  reform  in  this  direction.  In  no  other 
country  does  a  man  so  count  for  one,  and  a  woman  for  one,  as  in 
America.  Worth  of  any  kind  tells  over  there  sooner  and  more 
powerfully  than  in  any  other  country,  and  it  is  exactly  in  this  appre- 
-ciation  of  personal  worth,  that  the  remedy  for  conventional  worth 
must  be  found.  K  the  man  is  worth  knowing,  do  not  ask  whether 
his  acres  are  broad  ;  if  a  man  is  worth  marrying,  trust  something  to 
the  future — he  need  not  be  a  millionaire  to  make  a  woman  happy ; 
and  as  for  refinement  and  luxuiy,  if  the  mind  is  refined,  the  home  will 
be  so — let  luxury,  or  what  is  good  of  it,  come  by-and-by ;  if  the  mind 
is  vulgar,  all  the  gold  of  California  will  only  serve  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact. 

Modem  society  does  not  love  manhood  but  moneyhood ;  and  as 
long  as  this  is  so,  men  will  grow  up  caring  more  to  be  moneyed  than 
to  be  manly,  more  to  have  than  to  do,  more  to  seem  than  to  be.  And 
this  temper  reacts  fatally  upon  marriage ;  it  postpones  it  until  life 
has  lost  its  sweetness  without  losing  its  power,  and  has  become  bitter ; 
it  parodies  it  by  a  number  of  short-lived  intrigues,  which  cast  the 
blossoms  of  the  soul  to  the  four  winds  of  hell ;  and  it  profanes  it  by 
reducing  the  marrying  man  to  a  heartless  dummy  of  forty,  who  steps 
forward  with  a  handful  of  gold,  to  invest  in  a  hollow  heart !  Pathe- 
tically and  truly  does  Mr.  Beecher  observe  : — 

"  Young  men  just  beginning  life  need  what  they  cannot  have.  At  no 
after  period,  perhaps,  in  their  life  do  young  men  need  the  inspiration  of 
virtuous  love  and  the  sympathy  of  a  companion  in  their  self-denying  toil^  or 
when  they  first  enter  the  battle  for  their  own  support"  (i.  431). 

"  Early  marriages  are  permanent  moralities,  and  deferred  marriages  are 
temptations  to  wickedness.  And  yet  every  year  it  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult,  conciurent  with  the  reigning  ideas  of  society,  for  young  men  to 
enter  upon  that  matrimonial  state  which  is  the  proper  guard  of  their 
virtue,  as  well  as  the  source  of  their  courage  and  enterprise.  The  battle 
of  life  is  almost  always  at  the  beginning.  Then  it  is  that  a  man  needs 
wedlock.*'  *'  Society  is  bad  where  two  cannot  live  cheaper  than  one  !  And 
young  men  are  under  bad  influences  who,  when  in  the  ieiy  morning  of  life, 
and  better  fitted  than  at  any  later  period  to  grow  together  with  one  who 
is  their  equal  and  mate,  are  debarred  from  marrying  through  scores  of  years 
from  mere  prudential  considerations,  and  the  heart  and  the  life  are  sacri- 
ficed to  the  pocket.  They  are  tempted  to  substitute  ambition  for  love  when, 
at  last,  over  the  ashes  and  expiring  embers  of  their  early  romance,  they 
select  their  wife.  It  is  said  that  men  who  wait  till  they  are  forty  or  forty- 
five  years  of  age  select  prudently.  Alas  for  the  wife  who  was  not  first  a 
sweetheart !  *' 

III.— Children. 

As  one  might  suppose,  Mr.  Beecher  is  powerful  on  the  subject  of 
children  and  family  training.     Himself  one  of  a  large  family,  and 
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the  father  of  another  large  family,  he  ought  to  know  something  about 
it,  and  he  does.  His  sympathy  with  children  is  full  of  delicate 
insight :  he  understands  them  perfectly,  he  rules  them  wisely,  he 
loves  them  dearly.  His  allusions  to  the  loss  of  his  own  little  ones 
arc  full  of  feeling : — 

"  I  have  been  called,"  he  says,  "  to  give  up  dear  ones  not  once,  nor  twice, 
nor  thrice  alone,  but  many  times  I  have  sent  my  children  on  before  me. 
Once  wading  knee-deep  in  the  snow,  I  buried  ray  earliest  It  was  March,  and 
dreary,  and  shivering  and  awful ;  and  then  the  doctrine  that  Christ  sat  in 
an  eternal  summer  of  love,  and  that  my  child  was  not  buried,  but  had  gone 
up  to  One  that  loved  it  better  than  I,  was  the  only  comfort  I  had." 
(Heaton,  vol.  ii.  209.) 

Every  now  and  then  his  glimpses  of  child-life  are  so  vivid  that  he 
seems  like  one  who  sits  opposite  the  child  and  takes  an  instantaneous 
pistol-gram — quick  and  vivid  as  a  flash  of  light,  the  child's  mobile 
face  and  very  look  are  caught  and  fixed. 

"  When  the  child,  a  little  animal  greedily  seeking  to  eat,  drink,  and  warm 
itself,  comes  under  the  care  of  the  parent,  and  is  taught  that  it  must  not 
feed  itself  at  the  expense  of  its  little  brother,  it  is  learning  love.  The 
parent  says,  *  You  must  be  generous,  my  child.  Why  !  will  you  not  let  poor 
little  brother  have  anything  1 '  And  his  great  big  stomach  says,  *  No  ;  I 
want  it  all  myself.' 


'» »> 


But  there  is  one  long  and  exhaustive  sermon  on  children  and 
family  training,  which  we  had  intended  to  give  a  lengthened  analysis 
of,  only  we  are  afraid  at  this  stage  to  multiply  extracts.  We  must 
here  content  ourselves  with  a  few  pregnant  hints  to  parents  and 
guardians. 

First,  the  greatest  stress  is  laid  on  what  we  must  call  the  human 
stock.  An  enlightened  public  opinion,  an  enlightened  conscience, 
ought  not  to  allow  mis-alliances ;  incurable  maladies  ought  not  to  be 
transmitted — men  are  reckless  about  nothing  so  much  as  this.  They 
are  reckless  about  their  health  in  the  procreation  of  children — they 
are  reckless  of  times  and  seasons — they  are  reckless  of  person  and 
circumstances ;  and  yet  through  their  children  they  damage  posterity 
— they  influence  the  race — they  set  a-going  currents  of  misery,  which 
will  never  cease,  and  which  will  be  traced  back  to  them.  Mr.  Beecher 
would  allow  a  very  wide  and  wholesome  margin  for  the  play  of  aflfec- 
tion  in  the  selection  of  wives  and  husbands.  He  is  doubtless  aware 
that  an  experiment  made  in  one  of  the  Slave  States — not  so  long  ago 
— to  raise  a  superior  breed  of  slaves  entirely  failed,  because  it  was 
found  that  natural  aftection  played  an  important  part  in  the  produc- 
tion of  even  a  physically  fine  race,  and  the  slaveowner  hai  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing  as  natural  affection  between  two  slaves,  Mr. 
Beecher  would  doubtless  be  the  last  to  overlook  all  moral  and  mental 
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iind  affectionate  influences  in  connection  with  marriage,  but  still  he 
is  quite  right  in  saying,  that  the  recklessness  of  modem  marriages  is 
highly  foolish,  and  even  criminal. 

"  If  a  man  wants  a  flock,  he  doesn't  say,  *  Sheep,  sheep  ! '  he  says,  *  Give 
me  Saxon,  or  Spanish,  or  Southdown.'  When  it  is  a  wife  or  chil(hren  he 
doesn't  care ;  when  it  is  a  horse  the  kind  is  very  important ;  when  it  is  an 
immortal  soul — anything  will  do."   (Heaton,  L  331.) 

Yet  men  do  not  only  transmit  their  physical  constitutions,  but 
their  mental  qualities ;  not  only  so,  but  they  have  acquired  powers  and 
dispositions.  What  a  responsibility !  Will  they  not  make  themselves 
ready  for  marriage  ?  A  good  moral  stock  is  what  is  wanted  as  a 
basis  to  rear  the  fabric  of  a  family  upon.  A  child  may  be  bom  to 
truth,  conscience,  fidelity,  openness  ;  on  such  dispositions  the  religious 
.  life  will  be  grafted.  Beligion,  it  is  true,  is  almost  always  an  after- 
blossom  ;  but  suppose  you  graft  the  religious  life  upon  an  imperfect 
moral  stem,  why  then  you  have  those  anomalies  of  which  society  is 
full.  How  striking  and  how  tme  is  the  following  passage ;  how  a 
parent's  heart  must  condemn  itself  as  it  sees  the  religious'  life  really 
growing  in  the  child,  but  struggling,  almost  vainly,  at  enormous  dis- 
advantage with  inherited  tendencies  to  lie,  to  cheat,  to  excesses  of 
various  kinds : — 

"  How  beautiful  is  religion  in  an  honest  man !  We  often  hear  it  said, 
''That  is  a  good  Christian,  but  not  a  very  honest  man.'  People  say  it 
is  censorioua  It  is  true,  nevertheless.  The  world  sees  it  better  than  you 
are  willing  to  see  it,  and  declares  it  to  be  a  fact  The  man  has  many 
aspirations,  and  longings,  and  struggles,  and  repentances  ;  and  yet  these  are 
all  of  them  rooted  in  a  temperament  and  in  an  education  that  is  being  swept 
this  way  and  that  by  the  force  of  temptation.  And  men  see  that  he  is 
selfish,  though  he  prays  beautifully ;  that  he  is  proud,  though  he  is  devout; 
that  he  is  vain,  though  he  has  a  great  deal  of  religious  sensibility ;  and  they 
pronounce  him  a  hypocrite.  The  trouble  is  that  his  religion  was  planted  in 
bad  moral  soil  If  he  had  been  educated,  in  boyhood  to  conscience,  and 
honour,  and  truthfulness,  and  his  religion  had  been  planted  in  these  as  a 
soil,  the  world  would  not  have  seen  the  inconsistency  which  he  exhibits.*' 
<Heaton,  L  343.) 

But  preliminaries  being  granted,  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with 
the  children  when  they  arrive,  endowed  with  more  or  less  excellent 
<Uspositions,  still  remains.  Children  take  a  deal  of  understanding. 
Parents  must  leam  from  their  children  how  to  bring  them  up. 
Mothers  are  much  quicker  at  this  than  fathera.  The  apostle  does 
not  say,  "  Mothers,  do  not  provoke  your  children,"  but,  "  Fathers,  pro- 
voke not  your  children  to  \viath."  Women  have  intuition  and  wisdom. 
In  intellectual  matters  men  are  stronger  and  wiser  than  women,  but 
in  matters  of  the  heart  women  are  unspeakably  stronger  and  wiser 
than  men.     Well,  then,  the  mother  must  leam  what  is  the  plan  of 
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the  child's  character.  A  child's  mind  is  not,  as  Mrs.  Pipchin  held,  to 
be  torn  open  like  an  oyster.  It  should  rather  be  allowed  to  unfold 
like  a  flower ;  and  it  is  better  to  be  over  indulgent  than  over  severe 
with  young  children.  Very  often  a  child  has  its  mothers  tempera- 
ment, and  then  its  father  does  not  understand  it ;  or  its  father's 
temperament,  and  then  its  mother  does  not  understand  it.  We  are 
often  needlessly  anxious  about  our  children  :  we  think  them  strange,, 
unnatural — we  expect  from  them  what  they  are  not  ready  to  give  ; 
but  our  own  ignorance  is  to  blame.  Then,  we  are  easily  frightened  : 
we  fancy  that  every  phase  of  the  child's  development  is  going  to  be- 
permanent ;  we  might  as  well  fancy  that  the  measles  were  going  ta 
be  permanent,  or  the  mumps.  A  child  has  mumps  of  obstinacy,  mania 
or  rash  of  irritability,  measles  of  lyine.  At  some  periods  children  will* 
steal.  Well,  all  this  seems  very  dreadful ;  and,  indeed,  such  tenden- 
cies must  be  watched  patiently  and  checked  firmly.  But  the  child  i& 
not  going  to  turn  out  a  malefactor  for  all  that.  It  is  simply  a  little- 
undeveloped  creature  at  six  or  eight,  not  much  is  developed  except 
the  animal  nature;  a  few  affections  perhaps,  not  much  reason — 
moral  elements  are  more  fancies  to  it  than  regulating  forces;  but  in- 
struct the  child  ;  time  will  do  wonders  ;  by-and-by  all  the  parts  will 
be  developed.  Then  conscience  will  take  care  of  that  lying  tendency, 
and  cut  it  up  by  the  roots.  "  How  many  parents  now  look  back  to 
the  childhood  of  their  children,  simply  to  think  of  its  development'* 

''  It  seems  impossible  to  say  of  that  royal  woman,  as  serene  as  the  evening, 
sky,  and  as  glorious  and  pure  as  the  stars  which  are  in  it,  that  she  gave 
signs  and  tokens  of  the  utmost  depravity  in  youth.  But  she  did.  It  was,^ 
however^  only  a  fitful  manifestation  :  it  was  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  morbid  state  of  the  body,  and  after  the  patient  waiting  of  a  few  years,, 
when  all  the  faculties  began  to  get  the  mind  regulated,  this  depraved 
tendency  disappeared.*'     (Heaton,  vol.  i.  p.  335.) 

Again,  too  much  government  spoils  a  child.  Mr.  Beecher  says 
that  he  thinks  he  was  about  as  well  brought  up  as  most  children, 
because  his  father  was  so  busy,  and  his  mother  had  so  many  other 
children  to  look  after  that  he  was  let  alone.  Some  parents  cannot  let 
their  children  be.  They  are  always  fussing  at  them.  But  government 
over  a  child  is  of  little  use  to  him.  What  is  wanted  is  to  put  govern- 
ment in  the  child.  If  you  put  too  many  influences  outside  of  him,, 
you  take  from  him  the  chance  of  learning  how  to  govern  himself. 
Then,  if  children  are  to  behave  themselves,  they  must  have  some* 
thing  to  do.  Let  them  have  their  daily  work.  They  will  have  to  go 
down  and  be  knocked  about  in  a  dangerous  world,  but  they  w^ill  be 
less  liable  to  temptation  if  they  can  work,  and  have  learned  to  love 
work. 

The  faults  of  a  good  many  children  are   often   excellences  in 
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disguise.  They  axe  rude  and  immature  forms  of  virtue.  You  must 
not.  taste  pears  in  June.  They  would  be  sour,  because  immature. 
Now,  if  some  children  taste  sour,  it  is  because  they  are  simply  imma- 
ture. There  are  many  things  to  be  done  before  a  man  is  ripened, 
and  there  are  three  principal  things  which  Mr.  Beecher  thinks  a  child 
should  be  well  grounded  in.    He  says  : —  . 

^  I  think  truthfulness  and  openness  of  conduct  is  the  first  qualification, 
and  the  first  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  man  in 
the  human  soul.  The  older  I  grow  the  more  I  believe  it.  ...  .  The 
next  element  is  self-respect,  or  the  habit  of  acting,  not  from  what  others 
may  think,  but  from  a  sense  of  what  is  befitting  to  you.  .  .  The  man 
who  is  only  restrained  from  wrong-doing  by  the  influences  around  him  will, 
when  he  goes  away  from  home,  where  he  is  not  under  the  operation  of  those 
influences,  flbd  his  powers  of  resistance  too  weak  to  withstand  temptation. 
The  last  element  is  conscience.  Truthfulness,  honour,  and  conscience  train 
for  these  three  qualities.  Talk  with  your  children  about  them.  Interpret 
them  to  them  by  your  own  conduct." 

There  are  many  valuable  and  pleasant  sayings  about  childi*en  and 
child-life  scattered  throughout  the  volumes  before  us ;  but  this  ser- 
mon on  family  training  is  a  brilliant  little  compendium  of  all  Mr. 
Beecher*s  mind  upon  this  impoi*tant  subject,  and  we  especially 
commend  it  to  perplexed  and  anxious  parents. 

rV. — Money. 

The  gi'eat  question  of  the  almighty  dollar  is  not  one  likely  to 
escape  Mr.  Beecher.  There  is  one  veiy  long  sermon  on  the  love  of 
money  which  is  a  perfect  masterpiece.  It  must  have  taken  consider- 
ably more  than  an  hour  to  preach,  and  must  have  been  delivered  with 
more  than  his  ordinary  energy,  as  at  times  the  apostrophes  are  almost 
incoherent,  a  thing  very  unusual  with  Mr.  Beecher,  and  indicating  a 
very  high  pressure  of  excitement.  Indeed,  just  about  the  last  page 
he  seems  to  have  got  completely  exhausted,  and  repeats  himself  a 
little  like  a  man  who  means  to  come  to  an  end,  but  whose  brain  goes 
on  surging  for  a  few  moments  after  it  has  lost  real  impetus.  In  all 
other  respects  the  oration — for  it  deserves  the  name — \b  one  of 
finished  eloquence  and  VBiy  highly  sustained  power.  As  we  pass 
through  its  vivid  stages,  we  are  reminded  of  Hogarth's  Rake's  Pro- 
gress.  New  York  life  supplies  the  terrible  etchings,  and  one  after 
another  they  are  dashed  off  in  fiery  baste  by  the  hand  of  a  master. 
The  worst  that  has  been  said  of  American  money-making  is  here 
justified  by  an  American,  and  again  and  again  the  mournful  voice  of 
warning  is  raised,  "  They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation,  and  a 
snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in 
destruction  and  perdition :  for  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil ;  which  while  some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the  £Edth, 
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and  pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows/*  By  the  time 
we  get  to  the  end  of  the  sermon  almost  every  word  of  this  text  has 
begun  to  glow  with  prophetic  meaning.  Riches,  we  are  told  at  the 
outset,  may  be  rightly  held  and  rightly  used;  but  here  is  the  evil: 
men  would  prefer  to  have  riches  and  keep  honour,  but  they  vrdl  have 
riches.  "  So  men  that  will,  at  all  hazards  and  at  any  rate,  be  rich, 
give  up  honour,  faith,  conscience,  love,  refinement,  friendship,  and 
sacred  trust,  and  having  given  all  these  up,  God  blesses  and  blasts 
them — blesses,  for  they  are  rich,  and  that  is  what  they  call  blessing 
—blasts,  because  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  God  himself,  without  an 
absolute  change  of  the  laws  by  which  he  works,  to  make  a  man 
happy  who  has  for  the  sake  of  gaining  wealth  divested  himself  of 
those  elements  in  which  happiness  consists.  .  .  .  Wall  Street  is  my 
commentary — Broadway  is  my  commentary  T*  The  slowness  of 
honest  gain,  and  the  quickness  of  dishonest  speculation,  are  dwelt 
upon  at  length.  "  One  said  to  me,  who  had  spent  some  forty  years  in 
honest  and  ordinary  toil  in  commercial  life,  and  who  went  into  specu- 
lations during  the  war,  '  I  have  been  all  my  life  fumbling  and  blun- 
dering, and  I  have  just  learned  how  to  make  money,  and  now  I  can 
make  just  as  much  as  I  want ;'  and  to-day  he  is  a  bankrupt — thank 
God."  Money  warps  the  conscience.  Money  kills  the  sense  of  truth. 
The  moneyed  man  may  lie  and  cheat,  and  society  will  applaud. 
Only  the  poor  need  be  virtuous.  The  poor  man  who  lies  in  trying  to 
get  rich,  and  fails,  is  a  sony  knave.  "  If  a  man  gives  his  word  and 
forfeits  it,  and  goes  under,  you  say  it  is  a  righteous  judgment  on  a 
liar :  if  a  man  gives  his  word  and  breaks  ft,  and  carries  off  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  the  operation,  what  do  men  say  ?  They  do  not 
say  anything  !'*  Mr.  Beecher  has  noticed  how  soon  those  that  will 
be  rich  at  any  hazards  fall  into  hurtful  lusts.  Temperate  young  men 
take  to  drink.  The  excitement  of  money-getting  is  too  much  for 
them.  They  cannot  bear  the  relapse.  ''  After  every  great  operation 
they  and  their  companions  go  down  to  the  cotmt  and  have  a  good 
time  there  behind  the  screen ;  '*  and,  as  we  all  know,  drinking  leads  to 
divers  other  lusta  The  love  of  money  kills  natural  affection.  "  How 
often  does  the  old  man  linger  unconsciously  long — ^how  do  the  chil- 
dren wait  and  wonder  that  he  does  not  die.  '  Father  is  remarkably 
tough,'  says  one.  '  The  old  man  will  never  give  out,'  says  another. 
Who  is  this  old  man  ?  It  is  their  own  father,  that  reared  them  in 
their  young  days,  and  taught  them  the  way  of  life.  But  he  holds  in 
his  hands  too  tightly  for  them  the  purse-strings,  and  they  are  sitting 
about  like  so  many  vultures  waiting  for  their  victim  to  die,  that  they 
may  pick  his  bones."  What  a  terrible  picture  of  America  is  drawn 
in  the  following  three  brief  sentences: — ''Almost  every  crime  that 
fills  our  jails  has  money  at  the  bottom  of  it    To-day  the  whole 
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Atlantic  seaboard  is  covered  with  smuggling — ^money.  The  whole 
land  is  a  pandemonium  of  swindling — money."  Mr.  Beecher  next 
bears  witness  to  the  number  of  suicides  which  take  place  in  the  com- 
mercial world.  He  also  says  that  numbers  are  annually  driven  crazy 
by  sudden  gain  or  sudden  loss,  and  adds,  with  a  pardonable  touch  of 
malice, ''  It  used  to  be  raised  up  as  an  objection  against  revivals  of 
religion  that  they  set  men  crazy,  that  religion  addled  their  heads. 
Ah  I  ten  men  go  crazy  after  money  where  one  goes  crazy  in  religious 
excitement,  and  yet  nothing  is  said  in  the  papers  about  that.'*  There 
are  many  men  belonging  to  business  circles  in  New  York  who  "  stop 
out,"  and  what  is  the  matter  ?  Softening  of  the  brain.  ''  Hardening 
of  the  heart  is  very  apt  to  end  in  softening  of  the  brain.  There  are 
many  whose  business  goads  them  on — ^whose  troubles  harass  them  to 
such  an  extent  that  some  latent  tendency  induced  or  inherited  is 
devdoped  in  them,  and  they  become  insane.  And  shall  nobody  mark 
these  things  ?  Is  it  enough  to  say  of  a  man, '  O,  he  is  gone  crazy'  ? 
Shall  nobody  say,  How  ?  Shall  nobody  take  young  men  aside  in  the 
streets,  and  say,  '  W}iat  is  the  matter  with  that  man  ?' " 

It  is  not  possible  that  preaching  of  this  searching  kind  should 
altogether  fail  of  its  object.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  young  men 
flock  to  Mr.  Beecher  and  listen  intently  to  his  strictures  on  American 
life  and  commerce,  when  every  few  minutes  an  image  so  vivid  is  pre-* 
sented  to  them  that  they  may  well  turn  round  or  peer  into  the  air, 
expecting  to  see  the  form  appear  which  has  been  conjured  up  by  the 
orator  to  their  mind's  eye.  ''  Young  men,  full  flushed  and  conceited^ 
copying  these  fatal  examples,  and  seeing  the  victims  go  out  at  the 
other  end  of  the  street,  say, '  Behold !  that  man  once  controlled  the 
whole  money  market  of  New  York.!  There  he  goes — ^the  <dd,  con* 
ceited  fellow.  He  has  buttoned  up  his  coat  by  the  only  two  buttons 
that  are  left,  and  he  keeps  his  arms  down,  that  you  may  not  look 
through  and  see  the  white ;  the  white  seams  that  run  up  and  down, 
and  that  he  cannot  brush  out ;  neither  can  he  brush  off  that  thread- 
bare, waxy,  oily  look  which  he  ha^ ;  and  he  goes  round,  a  poor, 
miserable  imbecile !  "     Hogailh  could  not  do  much  better  than  that 

v.— Pontics. 

We  are  bound  to  say  that,  if  Mr.  Beecher's  view  of  the  commercial 
world  is  dreary,  his  opinion  of  the  political  world  is  not  more 
encouraging. 

His  allusions  to  politicians  are  truly  startling  to  English  ears ;  and 
if  things  are  really  as  bad  as  he  represents  them  to  be,  and  they  are 
likely  to  be  a  little  worse,  if  anything,  it  is  difiScult  to  see  how  any 
Government  can  go  on.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  understand  the  lofty 
encomiums  occasionally  lavished  by  him  upon  a  Constitution,  which 
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18  declared  to  be  riddled  through  and  through  with  corruption.  But 
this  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Beecher.  He  has  great  bursts  of  enthu- 
siasm and  great  bursts  of  indignation,  and  for  the  time  a  part  stands 
for  the  whole.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  American  institutions 
may  be  free  and  glorious,  but  they  are  abominably  coiTupt  The 
Senators  are  bought  and  sold,  the  Judges  are  bribed.  It  is  hinted 
that  even  the  President  is  no  better  than  the  rest,  or,  what  is  almost 
woi*se,  there  is  no  particular  reason  why  he  should  be.  If  a  man 
wants  to  keep  his  hands  clean,  he  had  better  keep  away  from 
politics.  The  better  classes  in  America  avowedly  leave  politics  to 
the  beasts  of  the  people.  "  Citizens  that  stay  at  home  pay  the 
expenses  of  politicians  that  go  racketing  about  the  country  and 
doing  nothing  but  mischief." 

The  franchise  may  be  a  fine  thing,  but  in  America  we  are  told  that 
votes  are  purchasable,  and  are  mere  quicksands,  '^  and  the  (Govern- 
ment built  on  them  is  built  on  quicksands,  and  cannot  stand.*'  Mr. 
Beecher  at  times  seems  almost  to  despair  of  his  country.  He  does 
not  think  its  institutions  bad,  but  he  finds  the  citizens  to  be 
inconigible.  "  Bribery  and  corruption,"  he  says, "  the  most  profound, 
the  most  atrocious,  and  apparently  increasing,  is  in  our  legislatures, 
and  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  It  is  known  in  every  town  and 
every  county  that  the  next  legislature  will  be  as  bad  as  the  one  that 
went  before  it,  and  it  is  denounced  accordingly ;  and  when  the  Re- 
publican goes  down  and  the  Democratic  comes  up  it  is  just  as  bad, 
and  vice  versd  ;  whichever  party  goes  to  Albany  it  is  all  the  same. 
Men  are  about  alike  after  being  dissolved  in  that  cauldron."  Imagine 
any  one  discoursing  of  the  English  Parliament  in  similai*  terms. 
Suppose  that  Dean  Stanley  in  Westminster  Abbey  were  to  remark 
quite  simply  to  a  large  evening  congregation  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  a  den  of  thieves,  that  the  Lords  were  liars  to  a  man ; 
that  as  for  the  Prime  Minister,  it  didn't  much  matter  who  he  was, 
for  the  office  would  make  the  best  man  a  knave  in  a  fortnight ;  that 
it  was  a  notorious  fact  that  the  judge  had  taken  bribes  from  both 
sides  in  the  Tichbome  case,  and  that  a  daily  paper  of  good  position 
in  a  leading  article  had  characterised  the  transaction  as  '^  smart.'* 
Yet  these  aie  the  sort  of  things  Mr.  Beecher  declares  are  done  in 
America.  The  highest  office  in  the  State  seems  to  be  contemptible 
in  his  eyes.  Of  Daniel  Webster  he  says  : — "  I  mourn  over  him.  I 
see  how  his  great,  variously  endowed,  rich  life  was  a  matter  of 
self-denial  for  the  poor,  paltry  office  of  the  Presidency, — an  ofl&ce 
that  never  makes  a  man  great :  as  we  have  many  instances  to 
show,  and  which  belittles  a  good  many  men  that  might  have  been 
great"  He  speaks  in  no  doubtful  language  of  vast  plans  organised 
in  moneyed  circles,  by  which  **  the  highest  magistrates  are  hurled 
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from  their  high  duties,  sacred  laws  destroyed,  courts  of  justice  eaten 
to  the  core  by  corruption  ;  **  and  yet  in  the  following  passage,  which 
contains  a  graceful  compliment  to  England,  we  find  the  American 
Government  extolled  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  in  which  its  sins  and 
the  sins  of  the  people  who  tolerate  it  seem  blotted  out : — "  The 
growth  of  liberty  in  England  is  one  of  the  most  important  studies 
for  a  Christian  philosopher.  I  regard  no  one  feature  of  our  time  as  so 
striking  as  this ;  and  no  one  event  in  our  age  is  more  striking  than 
the  fact  of  our  great  war,  and  the  results  of  it  in  the  development 
of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  of  faith  in  it  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  .  .  .  No  crowned  head,  not  even  the  Czar  himself,  could 
have  put  a  million  along  a  base  of  a  thousand  miles,  and  sustained 
them  with  ever-growing  strength  through  four  years  of  war.  No 
exchequer  of  any  monarch  could  ever  stand  the  drain  to  which  the 
treasury  of  this  Government  was  subjected,  and  which  was  supplied 
by  the  taxation  and  labour  of  a  free  people.  All  Europe  predicted 
our  bankruptcy — ray  own  ears  heard  it.  Manchester,  and  Liverpool, 
and  London  said  to  me,  Oh,  your  money  is  but  paper ;  besides  you 
are  only  a  democracy,  and  what  is  property  in  a  democracy  ?  Do  you 
suppose  your  people  will  bear  taxation  ?  I  said  to  them,  *  There  is 
no  people  on  earth  that  will  becur  such  taxation  as  a  people  that  tax 
themselves.'  Your  Government  comes  down  to  your  people,  and 
they  do  not  like  it,  and  they  do  not  like  to  be  taxed  to  support  it, . 
and  the  life  of  your  Government  depends  on  light  taxes ;  but  our 
people  do  like  their  Government,  and  are  willing  to  be  taxed,  and 
heavily  taxed,  if  necessary,  for  its  support.  Our  Government  repre- 
sents the  living  wants  and  the  present  judgment  of  our  people,  and 
they  shrink  from  no  self-sacrifice,  that  may  be  required  for  its 
preservation,' " 

The  last  statement  about  England  is  obviously  untrue.  The 
English  like  their  Government  as  much  as  the  Americans  like  theirs, 
and  a  good  deal  more  than  the  Southern  Americans  like  the  Northern. 
The  English  tax  themselves  just  as  much  as  the  Americans  tax  them- 
selves. For  years  there  never  has  been  any  difficulty  in  raising 
taxes,  and  if  they  were  twice  as  heavy  they  would  still  be  raised. 
The  Englishman  pays  and  grumbles,  and  practically  the  American 
does  the  same ;  but  to  speak  of  a  Government  that  is  "  rotten  to  the 
core,"  and  "  built  upon  the  quicksand  of  corrupt  votes,"  as  represent- 
ing the  "  living  wants  and  the  present  judgment  of  the  people,"  is 
to  depreciate  the  wants  of  the  people  and  to  cast  a  serious  slur 
upon  their  judgment.  Foreign  politics  are  not  Mr.  Beecher's  strong 
point ;  but  he  has  taken  a  most  active  and  honourable  part  in  the 
policy  of  his  own  country.  For  years  he  has  stood  out  manfully  in 
the  teeth  of  public  opinion  against  slavery — ^more  than  any  one 
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man  he  has  contributed  to  its  downfall.  When  the  great  struggle 
between  North  and  South  came  on,  Mr.  Beecher  sent  his  sons  to  the 
war,  and  never  ceased  to  preach  the  duty  of  being  faithful  to  what 
he  considered  to  be  the  great  cause  even  unto  death.  Could  he 
have  helped  that  cause  better  by  turning  soldier,  he  would  doubtless 
have  gone  to  the  war  himself;  but  he  knows  as  well  as  any  man  in 
the  United  States  that  his  strength  is  to  sit  still,  or  rather  to  stand 
where  he  is,  in  Plymouth  pulpit,  and  send  out  winged  words  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  In  view  of  the  part  which  he 
took  against  slavery,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  call  him  the 
American  Wilberforce. 

We  would  willingly  follow  Mr.  Ward  Beecher  farther  in  connection 
with  politics.  His  sermon  on  "  The  Moral  Theory  of  Civil  Liberty" 
shows  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Mr.  Mill  and  all 
the  ablest  modem  philosophers :  the  theory  of  Representative  Go- 
vernment has  seldom  been  more  eloquently  set  forth  than  in  that 
sermon  (ii.  285). 

VI. — Foreign  Countries. 

His  strictures  and  encomiums  upon  foreign  countries,  though  not 
always  just,  are  full  of  point,  and  often  very  amusing :  as,  for  in- 
stance, when,  during  his  stay  in  England,  he  enters  an  inn  and  finds 
several  Scotchmen  gravely  taking  their  whisky  and  water  in  solemn 
silence,  preparatory  to  going  to  bed,  the  whole  performance  is  unin- 
telligible to  him.  He  understands  sociable  drinking  and  conviviality, 
but  this  sort  of  morose  sober  drinking  beats  him  ;  one  after  another, 
having  finished  his  tumbler  or  tumblers,  rises  and  walks  off  silently 
to  bed,  leaving  the  American  observer  to  wonder  at  manners  and 
customs  so  opposed  to  those  of  the  great  Republic,  upon  which  the 
sun  never  sets,  and,  we  may  add,  in  which  the  tongue  is  never 
silent. 

The  German  beer-gardens  delight  him,  although  perhaps  there  is 
a  little  too  much  of  that  washy  mixture,  called  "  beer*'  by  courtesy, 
absorbed  there,  but  then  it  is  washy,  and  so  does  not  do  so  much 
harm ;  but  to  see  lai'ge  families,  father,  mother,  children,  cousins, 
friends,  all  enjoying  themselves  sociably  together — ^this  is  quite  in 
Mr.  Beecher's  line,  and  he  sighs,  as  some  Englishmen  sigh,  for  some 
such  respectable  public  places  of  amusement  for  the  middle  and 
lower  orders.  After  all,  '*  non  cui  vis,"  &c.,  is  it  given  to  be  aJwaj's 
going  out  to  the  Crystal  Palace  ?  It  takes  money  to  go  there ;  and 
it  takes  money  to  get  back.  We  want  beer-gardens  with  good  bands 
nearer  home—  a  good  many  of  them,  instead  of  so  many  public- 
houses  ;  there  should  be  some  such  nice  place  as  the  old  Marylebone 
Gardens,  which  Handel  and  the  respectable  clergy  were  not  above 
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frequenting.  There  should  be  one  or  two  to  every  district,  like  Bays- 
water,  Marylebonc,  Islington,  and  decent  folk  ought  to  be  able  to  go 
there  with  their  wives  and  families  for  an  hour  or  two  on  summer 
evenings  and  half  holidays.  There  is  absolutely  nowhere  for  people 
to  go  in  London  in  a  quiet  sociable  way ;  no  places  except  music  halls, 
theatres,  the  parks,  and  the  streets. 

There  is  one  curious  circumstance  which  it  is  just  worth  while  to 
allude  to.  Mr.  Beecher  seems  less  up  in  the  poets,  British  or  Ameri- 
can, than  any  man  of  equal  culture  we  ever  remember  to  have  met 
with.  In  the  six  volumes  of  Sermons  before  us,  there  is  hardly 
a  quotation  or  a  poetical  allusion.  We  get  a  hymn  or  two,  and  we 
get  ample  tribute  paid  to  the  worth  of  poetry ;  but  the  poetry  is 
absent:  it  does  not  come  naturally  to  him.  No  one  will  maintain  that 
his  subject-matter  excludes  it — his  subject-matter  invites  it.  An 
edition  of  Mr.  Beecher  annotated  from  the  poets,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  classics,  would  be  an  easy  work  to  compile ;  but  Mr.  Beecher  is 
not  likely  to  contribute  much  to  it. 

Are  we  to  conclude  that  our  preacher  cares  nothing  for  the 
poets,  or  has  not  read  them  ?  By  no  means;  but  it  is  likely  that,  like 
many  most  successful  orators,  he  has  a  strong  repugnance  to  commit 
anjrthing  to  memory.  On  this  point  he  remarks  significantly  enough  : 
"  As  long  as  a  man  thinks  of  what  he  is  going  to  say,  he  cannot  be  a 
public  speaker.  His  speakii^  must  get  ahead  of  him,  and  he  must 
go  on  behind  it  and  find  out  what  he  has  said,  as  it  were.  That  is 
the  sensation  that  he  has.*' 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  confess  that  we  have  not  done  justice  to  Mr. 
Beecher's  eloquence.  It  is  impossible  to  do  so  without  quoting  at 
veiy  great  length.  Whole  pages  sometimes  prepare  the  listener  for  a 
sentence  which  is  destined  in  that  connection  never  to  leave  the 
memory,  but  which,  if  isolated,  would  fall  still-bom. 

However,  as  we  have  come  to  the  close,  we  may  well  be  pardoned 
for  presenting  the  reader  with  three  closing  passages  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Beecher  in  three  of  his  many  powerful  moods. 

The  first  is  Beecher  rugged,  and  forcible,  and  Spurgeonesque  : — 

"  How  is  it,  brother  ?  I  do  not  ask  you  whether  you  like  the  cup  which 
you  are  now  drinking ;  but  look  back  twenty  years.  ....  What  has 
made  you  so  versatile  ?  What  has  made  you  so  patient  %  What  has  made 
you  so  broad,  so  deep,  so  rich  1  God  put  pickaxes  into  you,  though  you  did 
not  like  it  He  dug  wells  of  salvation  in  you.  He  took  you  in  his  strong 
hand,  and  shook  you  by  his  north  wind,  and  rolled  you  in  his  snows,  and 
fed  you  with  the  coarsest  food,  and  clothed  you  in  the  coarsest  raiment,  and 
beat  you  as  a  flail  beats  grain  till  the  Straw  is  gone,  and  the  wheat  is  left. 
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And  7<m  are  what  you  are  by  the  grace  of  God's  providence,  many  of  you. 
By  fire,  by  anvil-strokes,  by  the  hammer  that  breaks  the  flinty  rock, 
God  played  miner,  and  blasted  you  out  of  the  rock,  and  then  He  played 
stamper  and  crushed  you,  and  then  he  played  smelter  and  melted  you,  and 
now  you  are  gold  free  from  the  rock,  by  the  grace  of  God's  severity  to  you" 
(L  24). 

The  next  quotation  is  Mr.  Beecher  in  one  of  his  most  delicate 
and  poetic  flights : — 

^  Is  it  because  seeds  have  failed  in  the  south  that  birds  begin  to  flock 
north  %  Is  it  because  summer  has  ceased  to  warm  the  fields  there  that  they 
are  flying  hither  %  Near  the  time  appointed  of  Go{l  for  their  migration  the 
birds  begin  with  their  peculiar  instincts  to  yearn  and  long,  and  they  abstain 
from  their  wonted  food,  till  by  and  by,  at  a  given  signal,  they  lift  them- 
selves up,  and  move  in  throngs  through  the  air  toward  the  land  where  there 
is  a  new  summer. 

^Now  God  breathes  a  spiritual  migratory  instinct  into  the  hearts  of 
men.  Not  because  they  are  not  well  off  here,  not  because  they  would  be 
unclothed  ;  but  because  beyond  and  above  them  there  is  something  better 
and  nobler  than  this  life.     They  long  for  perfectness."    (Ueaton,  L  286.) 

We  observed  that  Mr.  Beecher  could  be  stately  on  occasion,  and 
that  at  times  the  majesty  of  his  rhythm  had  quite  a  Shakspearian 
ring  about  it.  We  might  select  many  passages  in  illustration  of 
this ;  the  following  must  suffice,  it  closes  a  fine  sermon  on  ^  Self-con- 
trol possible  to  all." 

"Now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown,  but  we  an 
incorruptible,"  and  the  two  garlands  are  then,  for  the  last  time,  as  it 
were,  held  up  before  us,  whilst  we  are  called  upon  to  contrast  once 
more  the  runners  in  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  arena : — 

"  While  yet  they  live,  the  leaves  grow  sear  upon  their  brow.  Their  very 
footsteps  with  which  they  sound  the  dance,  shake  down  these  withered 
leaires ;  and  they  are  discrowned  in  the  very  wearing  of  their  crowns.  But 
around  about  our  heads  that  follow  Christ  invisible  leaves  there  are  ;  or  if 
they  are  visible,  men  call  them  thorns,  as  they  should  be  calJed,  since  we 
follow  Him  that  wore  them  ;  but  as  the  angels  behold  them,  they  are  those 
imperishable  flowers — that  amaranth  which  never  blossoms  to  fiEtde  or  to 
fail  And  our  crown  shall  be  bright  when  the  stars  have  gone,  and  the  sun 
has  forgotten  to  shine  ! "  (i.  94.) 

We  need  only  add  that  the  four  volumes  of  Sermons  quoted  from 
are  "  Four  Series,"  issued  by  J.  B.  Ford  and  Company,  New  York, 
1871 ;  besides  these  we  have  had  before  us  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  issued  by 
Heaton  and  Son,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  readers  who  propose  to  continue  for  them- 
selves the  study  here  commenced  of  Mr.  Ward  Beecher,  we  subjoin  a 
short  list  of  the  most  remarkable  sermons  in  the  above  volumes : — 

Ford  and  Co.  SeAta  /. ;  *.'  Pilate  and  his  Modern  Imitators," 
"The    Love    of  Money,"  "Sphere    of  the    Christian    Minister," 
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''  Morality  the  Basis  of  Piety,"  Sefnes  IL  :  "  The  Right  and  the 
Wrong  Way  of  giving  Pleasure,"  "The  Moral  Theory  of  Civil  Liberty," 
"  The  Apostolic  Theory  of  Preaching."  Series  HI. :  "  Paul  and 
Demetrius,"  **  Coming  to  Oneself,"  "  Fragments  of  Instruction," 
**  Spiritual  Blindness."  8e^^  IV,:  "  Night  and  Darkness,"  "  Law  of 
Hereditary  Influence." 

Heaton  and  Co.  Vol,  I. :  "  The  Holy  Scriptures,"  "  Vicarious 
Suffering,"  "  The  IndweUing  of  God,"  "  Divine  Visitations."  Vol  II : 
"  The  Earnest  of  an  Inheritance,"  "  Evil  Communications  corrupt 
Good  Manners." 

We  do  not  wish  to  cast  any  slur  on  the  other  sermons  by  pointing 
out  these.  Mr.  Beecher,  by  the  testimony  of  his  own  congregation,  is 
remarkably  even.  One  is  always  sur^  of  a  good  sermon,  and  looking 
back  upon  our  survey,  we  must  admit  that  the  volumes  before  us 
richly  deserve  the  amount  of  attention  which  we  have  bestowed  upon 
them. 

H.  R.  Haweis. 
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Fthc  Foftniyhtly  lievieif  for  November,  1871,  Professor  Huxley 
printed,  as  an  article,  with  the  title  of  "Administrative 
Nihilism,"  an  address  which  he  had  delivered  at  Birmingham  to  the 
Members  of  the  Midland  Institute  in  October.  The  greater  part  of 
this  Address  consisted  of  an  attack  upon  that  theory  of  the  duties  of 
Government  (the  words  State  and  Government  are  used  by  the 
learned  professor  interchangeably,  but  I  propose  to  insist  upon  a  dis- 
tinction) which  makes  "the  proper  form  of  govemment 

an  ae(j/H07)ioci(/cy,  or  police  government."  Professor  Huxley  has  so 
much  malicious  humour  that  he  might  almost  be  suspected  of  having 
put  this  Greek  compound  in  the  front  for  the  express  purpose  of 
creating  a  prejudice  in  the  spicier  mind — only  that  the  dpict'cr 
hardly  reads  either  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  or  him.  We  can,  however, 
well  conceive  the  indignation  of  a  free-bom  Briton  at  being  told  that 
an  attempt  was  contemplated  by  a  set  of  doctiinaires  to  get  him 
governed  "neither  by  a  monarchy,  nor  an  aristocracy,  but  by 
an    astynomocracy,  or    police    government."     It   may    safelyj  be 
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asserted  that  the  brief  reports  of  this  Address  which  found  their 
way  to  the  lower  and  far  more  numerous  sections  of  the  politically 
enfranchised  were  loosely  understood  by  them  to  mean  that  certain 
philosophers  advocated  as  the  best  system  of  government  a  sweeping 
despotism  of  their  natural  enemies  "  the  Bobbies ;"  especially  as 
Professor  Huxley  added  that  the  astynomocratic  theory  forbade  the 
spending  of  public  money  upon  parks,  or  pleasure-grounds,  or 
libraries,  or  the  spending  of  a  sixpence  upon  the  relief  of  starvation. 
Against  a  doctrine  branded  with  such  a  name  and  described  in  such 
terms  an  easy  victory  awaited  Professor  Huxley's  own  first  principle, 
adopted  from  Locke,  that  "  the  end  of  Goveniment  is  the  good  of 
mankind."  Not  five  persons,  perhaps,  in  any  given  thousand  would 
be  able  to  criticize  this  "noblest,  briefest  formula;"  and  in  fact 
nothing  would  be  more  assured  than  the  triumph  of  the  argument 
as  thus  stated. 

In  an  article  in  the  December  number  of  the  same  periodical,  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  under  the  heading  "Specialized  Administration," 
explained  and  (in  my  opinion)  partly  justified  his  own  well-known 
opinions  on  these  questions,  and  added  this  : — 

"  I  have  greatly  regretted  to  see  Professor  Huxley  strengthening,  by  his 
deserved  high  authority,  a  school  of  politicians  who  can  scarcely  be  held  to 
need  strengthening — their  opponents  being  so  few.  That  [he]  should  have 
come  to  [such]  conclusions  will  be  discouraging  to  the  small  number  who 
have  reached  opposite  conclusions.  ...  I  greatly  regret  this  avowed 
antagonism  of  Professor  Huxley  to  a  general  political  doctrine  with  which 
1  am  identified." 

I  also  regret  that  Professor  Huxley  should  have  delivered  and  re- 
printed that  Address,  especially  in  the  present  position  of  public 
affairs ;  but  as  his  avowed  political  doctrine  is  implicitly  contained  in 
his  general  ethical  doctrine  (which  is  to  be  very  easily  gathered  from 
his  other  speeches  or  >vritings)  nobody  could  be  surprised  at  the  posi- 
tion he  took  up  :  nor  is  it  easy  to  condemn  his  policy,  unless  we  lay 
it  down  that  every  man  ought  to  abstain,  out  of  chivalry,  from 
attacking  theories  which  are  understood  to  have  only  a  small  follow- 
ing, though  he  firmly  believes  those  theories  to  be  mischievous.  But 
I  have  also  regretted  to  find  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  holding  the  unique 
and  very  eminent  place  as  a  great  thinker  which  he  does  in  fact  hold, 
expressing  his  regret  in  any  such  terms  as  I  have  quoted.  It 
would  take  a  good  many  Addresses  and  Review  articles  to  discou- 
rage some  of  us :  even  if  the  writings  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  did 
not,  as  they  do,  contain  as  to  these  matters  an  arsenal  of  argument 
and  illustration  never  surpassed  for  range  and  force,  if  ever  equalled, 
in  the  history  of  philosophy.  It  would,  for  one  thing,  be  a  great  point 
gained  if  this  attack  upon  Astynomocracy  ( — ^pray,  let  us  retain  a 
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word  which  is  so  much  better  than  Mesopotamia,  even  though 
it  be  inappropriate)  should  induce  Mr.  Spencer  to  change  the  order 
of  the  published  programme  of  his  contemplated  philosophical 
writings  so  far  as  to  give  the  world  in  a  definite,  compact  shape,  that 
doctrine  of  Sociology  which  came  so  very  low  down  in  the  list  as  it 
stood.  Indeed,  in  the  article  in  the  Fortnigldly  Review  he  has  dis- 
counted a  part  of  the  exposition,  and  has  done  so  with  his  usual  luci- 
dity of  method  and  amazing  force  and  range  of  illustration. 

But,  besides  this,  are  we  quite  sure  that  the  outlook  of  the 
"  general  political  doctrine  with  which  '*  Mr.  Spencer  is  "  identified  " 
is  at  this  moment  so  very  inauspicious  ?  I  think  not.  In  some  parts, 
a  light  breeze  has  been  growing  and  gathering  to  which  all  who  are 
identified  with  the  same  general  political  doctrine  may  well  spread 
their  sails  with  a  Uttle  hope.  Besides  this,  in  politics — and  surely  in 
many  other  things,  though  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  give  the  French  pro- 
verb its  wider  application— it  is  the  unexpected  which  always  happens. 
Of  this  we  have  lately  had  some  startling  illustrations.  The  Franco- 
German  war  itself  was  almost  "  expected  '*  from  year  to  year,  and 
military  men  in  general  believed  the  German  arms  would  be  victo- 
rious, but  the  whole  extent  of  their  victory  and  the  other  issues  of  the 
war  no  human  being  could  have  contemplated.  Anything  more 
unlikely  than  the  sudden  and  disgraceful  clamour  for  the  creation  of 
a  universal  citizen  army — in  other  words  for  constituting  the  Govern- 
ment a  sort  of  monster  press-gang — could  scarcely  have  been  thought 
of  in  this  country  and  in  the  midst  of  (what  are  called)  free  institu- 
tions. Yet  it  happened.  Take,  again,  the  Republican  movement 
It  has  been  said,  and  plausibly,  that  Republicanism  is  put  back  in 
England  for  half  a  century.  And  what  did  it  ?  An  invisible  breath 
of  miasm  that  sent  one  single  human  creature  to  a  sick-bed.  Some- 
thing quite  as  small  and  quite  as  incalculable  may  at  any  hour 
modify  the  movements  of  political  opinion  in  this  country,  and 
twenty  years  hence  may  see  the  "general  political  doctrine"  which 
Professor  Huxley  opposes  the  dominant  doctrine  of  the  time.  The 
present  look-out  in  America,  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  Continent, 
is  unfavourable  enough — nay,  desperate  in  some  particulars ;  but 
we  need  not  be  dismayed ; — for  all  things  are  possible  to  the  god 
To-moiTOw. 

What  I  shall  now  beg  leave  to  say  in  relation  to  the  "  general 
political  doctrine  **  in  question,  I  will  open  by  a  few  extracts,  which 
will  lead  up  to  the  question  whether  we  have  yet  got  a  clear  issue. 

In  Professor  Huxle/s  paper,  **  Administrative  Nihilism,**  occurs 
the  following  sentence  : — 

"  The  higher  the  state  of  civilization,  the  more  completely  do  the  actions 
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of  one  member  of  the  social  body  influence  all  the  rest,  and  less  possible  is 
it  for  any  one  man  to  do  a  wrong  thing,  without  interfering,  more  or  less, 
with  the  freedom  of  all  his  fellow-citizens." 

Requesting  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  in  passing,  the  equivocation 
which  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  may  lurk  under  the  words 
"wrong  thing,"  1  will  pass  on  to  an  expression  of  opinion,  from 
another  source,  upon  the  same  question.  Mr.  Arthur  Helps,  in  his 
"Thoughts  upon  Government,"  has  this  passage,  which  occurs  at 
page  19,  at  the  opening  of  the  second  chapter,  which  is  entitled, 
"  Goveniment  not  less,  but  more  wanted,  as  Civilization  advances.*' 
These  are  the  words  : — 

"  It  is  an  opinion  of  some  people,  but,  as  I  contend,  a  wrong  and  delusive 
opinion,  that,  as  civilization  advances,  there  will  be  less  and  less  need  for 
government.  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  will  be  more  and 
more  need.  [For]  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  civilization  is  mostly  attended 
by  complication.  And,  moreover,  it  is  attended  by  a  diminution  of  power, 
as  regards  individual  effort." 

Here,  again,  I  interrupt  the  course  of  mere  quotation  to  observe 
that  there  Tnay*  exist  some  equivocation  in  the  use  of  the  word 
"government "  in  this  last  passage.  Mr.  Helps  proceeds  to  illustrate 
his  meaning  by  concrete  cases,  and  instances  water-supply.  Now  it 
is  clear  that,  abstractly,  there  can  be  no  more  reason  against  ten 
thousand  people  in  a  city  agreeing  upon  certain  regulations  for  pro- 
curing and  using  a  supply  of  water  with  mutual  regard  to  each 
other's  convenience,  than  against  any  ten  people  stranded  on  a  lone 
island  doing  the  same  kind  of  thing.  Supposing  the  agreement  as  to 
method  to  be  absolute,  the  obvious  rule,  volenti  non  Jit  injuria, 
applies;  and,  as  any  one  who,  without  just  cause,  afterwards  broke 
the  agreement  w^ould  be  simply  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  refused 
to  pay  his  butcher's  bill,  i.e.,  would  be  just  guilty  of  a  breach  of  con- 
tract, it  might  be  right  for  the  remaining  parties  to  the  contract  to 
inflict  any  penalty  that  had  previously  been  agreed  upon  between 
the  contractoi"S. 

One  more  remark,  applying  to  Mr.  Helps's  instances,  may  at  this 
stage  be  necessary.  In  the  case  of  an  incorporated  company  for  the 
supply  of  water  or  artificial  light,  the  government  is  an  actual  party 
to  the  contract,  standing  abstractly  in  the  position  of  a  paid  official, 
bound  to  enforce  the  terms  of  that  contract  if  any  of  the  con- 
tractors prove  negligent  of  them  to  the  injury  of  the  rest.  Whether, 
in  cases  of  "  incorporation,"  the  part  assigned  to  the  government  is 
more,  or  less,  or  in  any  way,  other  than  it  should  be,  is  another  ques- 
tion. And  whether  a  government  should  take  an  initiative  upon 
itself  in  such' a  matter  as  that  of  water-supply  is  another  question 
still. 

L   L   2 
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But,  to  continue  the  extracts.  Let  us  pass  to  the  article  in  the 
FoHnightly  Review  in  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  comes  forward  ta 
explain  (with  reference  and  partly  in  answer  to  Professor  Huxley's 
paper)  his  own  often-stated  opinions  in  these  matters.  In  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Spencer's  article  is  entitled  "  Specialized  Administration  ;" 
which  carries  with  it  a  very  plain  meaning.  And  he  emphasizes,  by 
using  italics,  the  following  sentence  : — 

"  It  is  a  law  universally  illustrated  by  oiganizationB  of  every  kind  that 
in  proportion  as  there  is  to  be  efficiency,  there  must  be  specialization, 
l)oth  of  8tructui*e  and  function — speciahzation  which  implies  accompanying 
limitation." 

And  he  lays  it  down  as  essential  that — 

"  The  entire  aggregate  of  individuals,  acting  through  the  legislative 
and  executive  as  its  agents,  should  put  upon  each  individual,  and  group 
of  individuals,  the  restraints  needful  to  prevent  aggression^  direct  and 
indirect" 

Now,  let  us  quote  from  Wilhelm  Von  Humboldt  a  passage  selected 
by  Mr.  Helps  as  justifying  his  own  view.     Von  Humboldt  says  : — 

"  The  State,  indeed,  should  in  no  wise  provide  for  the  positive  welfare 
of  the  citizens, — therefore  also  not  for  their  life  and  health, — unless  indeed 
these  are  endangered  by  the  actions  of  others — but  certainly  for  their 
secu  rity.  Only  in  so  far  as  this  security  itself  may  suffer,  forasmuch  as 
fraud  takes  advantage  of  ignorance,  could  such  supervision  come  within  the 
sphere  of  action  of  the  State." 

The  italics  are  those  of  Mr.  Helps  himself. 

I  will  make  in  this  place  only  one  more  quotation,  which  shall  be 
from  an  anonymous  article  written  in  a  newspaper  and  necessarily  in 
great  haste,  immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  the  ordinary  brief 
reports  of  Professor  Huxley's  address  : — 

"  Professor  Huxley  took  occasion  to  observe  that  he  did  not  agree  with 
those  who  regarded  police  as  the  sole  function  of  Government,  and  he  went 
on  to  say,  supposing  him  correctly  reported,  that  the  encouragement  of 
science,  among  other  matters,  lay  distinctly  within  the  province  of  Govern- 
ment. We  shall  not  here  discuss  the  question  so  far  as  it  relates  to  science ; 
but  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that,  if  all  the  members  of  a  State,  without 
exception,  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  a  vote  of  money  for  scientific  purposes, 
or  if  a  certain  majority  agreed  in  its  propriety,  there  being  a  distinct  com- 
pact that  such  a  majority  should  always  hold  the  deciding  power,  no  injustice 
could  possibly  be  done  to  any  living  adult  member  of  the  community.  [The 
*  abstract  propriety  of  a  vote  of  public  money  for  encouraging  science  is 
another  matter.]     The  difficulty  in  such  matters  arises  when  you  have  a 

(Government  that   is   not   truly   representative   of  the   State 

Nobody  that  we  know  of  affirms,  or  ever  did  affirm,  that  a  Government 
never  should,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  take  upon  itself  other 
than  purely  police  duties.  ,  .  .  It  must  he  observed,  too,  tJiat  tJie  office  of 
a  constable  undens  as  life  mdens,  and  refines  as  our  needs  and  risks  refine.  In 
a  city  hke  London  or  Glasgow  it  is  as  much  a  matter  of  just  and  flEiir  police 
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interference  to  prevent  a  man's  going  where  he  pleases  with  smallpox  upon 
him  as  to  prevent  his  going  where  he  pleases  tipsy  with  a  loaded  gun  in  his 
hand.  ...  To  say,  as  numbers  will  be  ready  to  say,  that  the  suppres- 
sion of  bad  preaching  or  bad  novels  lies  within  the  province  of  a  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  only  reason  why  we  cannot  now  deal  with  such  evils  is 
the  lack  of  unanimity  among  those  who  are  the  ultimate  depositaries  of 
power,  is  to  assert  in  indirect  language  the  absolute  right  of  the  strong 
over  the  weak,  to  justify  every  persecution  that  ov^r  was  waged,  and  thi*ow 
things  back  into  anarchy.  .  .  .  The  only  ground,  for  example,  upon 
which  compulsory  education,  supported  by  a  general  tax,  could  be  justified, 
is  that  life  has  grown  so  that  without  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  no 
human  being  is  a  safe  citizen." 

The  reader  will  make  his  own  guess  at  the  writer  of  these  para- 
graphs.    They  will  complete  my  extracts. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  we  stand. 

Mr.  Spencer,  Wilhelm  Von  Humboldt,  and — longo  intervallo — the 
writer  last  quoted,  are  dead  against  what  is  usually  called  "  paternal 
government,'*  and  emphatically  committed  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
sphere  of  government  proper,  is  limited  to  the  enforcing  of  rights.* 
Professor  Huxley  and  Mr.  Arthur  Helps  are  opposed  to  this  view  of 
the  functions  of  a  Qovenament.  Yet,  all  five  of  these  virriters  are 
found  using,  vnthout  concert,  the  same  language  as  to  "  specialized 
administration.''  And  then  Mr.  Helps,  quoting  Von  Humboldt,  pits, 
so  to  speak.  Von  Hun\boldt's  own  words  (quoted  above)  against  the 
principle  Von  Humboldt  lays  down. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  we  have  710^  yet  got  a  clear  issue.  On  the 
one  hand  we  have  cei-tain  writers  who  oppose  "paternal  govern- 
ment," making  certain  statements  as  essential  parts  of  their  doctrine. 
On  the  other,  Mr.  Helps,  who  advocates  "paternal  government," 
quotes  those  very  statements  as  fatal  to  the  first  principle  of  the 
wi'iters  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  A  more  confused  state  of 
things  could  hardly  be  im^Lgined.  The  remarks  that  follow  will  be 
devoted  mainly  to  an  attempt  to  clear  up  the  issue ;  but  a  rapid, 
elliptical  (not  essentially  incomplete)  argument  will  almost  neces- 
sarily run  through  them. 

Let  us,  however,  begin  by  an  endeavour  to  clear  still  a  little  more 
of  the  ground.  In  the  first  place,  we  all  know  the  exceeding  diffi- 
culty of  getting  attended  to  in  these  matters.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  I  saw,  in  a  "Liberal"  newspaper,  in  an  article  upon  a  question 
of  pure  principle,  this  remark  : — "  The  first  question  asked  by 
Englishmen  will  be,  whether  any  injustice  of  this  kind  is  likely  to 
arise  under  the  Act."  No  doubt  this  is  true  ;  but  scientific  morality 
is  not  concerned  with  the  first  question  that  Englishmen  are  likely  to 

*  I  use  this  large  phrase,  because  it  will  cover  defensive  war,  as  well  as  civil 
matters  within  what  is  called  **  the  State." 
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ask  upon  points  of  practice.  Upon  this  very  point  the  utmost  confu- 
sion of  thought  prevails.  It  is  certain  that  some  degree  of  imperfec- 
tion of  expression  and  of  working  must  attach  to  every  human  law ; 
but  this  is  constantly  thrown  in  our  teeth  as  a  justification  of  what 
are  called  compromises  when  first  principles  are  at  stake.  "  Nothing 
human  is  perfect ;  we  must  give  and  take  ;  bear  and  forbeai'."  The 
answer  is,  Qxiis  negavit  ?  But  what  scientific  morality  asks  concern- 
ing a  law  is,  not  whether  it  .will  "  work,"  but  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
so  framed  as  necessarily  to  lead  to  injustice,  supposing  it  to  be 
worked  with  the  very  utmost  exactitude.  If  it  be  so  framed,  it  is 
intolerable,  is  in  itself  .a  crime ;  though  not  a  single  "  practical  '* 
inconvenience  should  have  been  proved  in  its  working.  In  the  dis- 
cussions upon  the  Education  Act  we  were  told,  even  to  weariness, 
that  the  religious  difficulty  would  vanish  upon  trial,  and  only  a  very 
few  publicists,  who  could  scarcely  make  their  voices  even  heard,  had 
the  coumge  or  the  consistency  to  maintain  the  contrary,  though  facts 
have  proved  the  contrary  to  be  the  truth.  The  whole  argument  of 
the  friends  of  compromise  was,  in  fact,  simply  this,  "  Put  on  the 
screw,  and  you  will  see  what  you  will  see."  But  we  knew  all  this 
before.  We  knew,  and  know,  that  if  you  will  only  back  any  rule  or 
law  whatever  with  penalties,  and  give  it  certain  advantages  of  a 
social  and  pecuniary  kind,  it  will  probably,  almost  certainly,  "  work.'* 
But  what  does  this  mean,  put  into  plain,  brutal  English  ?  Why, 
simply,  that  you  may  do  anything  you  please  with  the  majority  of 
mankind,  because  they  are  dull,  idle,  tied  to  vested  interests,  and 
only  half  conscientious. 

It  is,  indeed,  too  plain  to  be  argued  that  all  talk  of  this  kind  is 
only  a  roundabout  repetition  of  the  old  dictum  that  you  may  do 
whatever  [evil  you  please,  in  order  that  good  may  come.  Nor,  in 
sa3ring  this,  do  I  assume  any  code  of  morals  whatever.  We  have  a 
melancholy  illustration  ready  to  our  hand  in  the  arguments  used  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  others  in  the  question  of  certain  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  bear  a  very  nauseous. name.  Here  indeed,  though  inexorably 
opposed  to  these  Acts,  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  as  much  at  war 
with  the  f generality  of  the  opponents  as  with  the  friends  of  the 
obnoxious  law.  I  take  my  stand,  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Mill  (though  the  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  inconsistent,  as  a  Utili- 
tarian, with  himself*)  upon  grounds  which  utterly  foreclose  even  the 
discussion  of  the  Acts  as  they  stood.  The  case  was,  as  lawyers  say, 
"  unarguable."  To  us,  of  the  Left,  it  was  simply  idle  to  say,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bruce  did,  that  they  would  be  guided  by  the 
evidence  produced  before  the  Commission,  and  propose  the  repeal  of 

*  Not  exolusiyely  in  this  case,  however.     Mr.  MiU,  as  has  been  repeatedly  argued, 
is  profoundly,  nobly  inconsistent  with  himself  in  his  treatment  of  moral  questionB. 
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the  Acts,  if  it  was  proved  that  they  led  to  immoral  consequences.  It 
needed  no  Commission  and  no  evidence  to  prove  that  if  you  seize  by 
force  a  certain  number  of  sick  people  and  cure  them,  you  so  far  do 
good  ;  or,  that,  if  you  follow  that  up  by  putting  them  under  good 
moral  influences,  you,  so  far,  do  good  again.  Again,  we  say,  quis 
negavit  1  But,  next  we  say, — ^what  then  ?  For,  first,  though  least, 
no  induction  of  this  kind  possible  to  any  Commission  or  series  of 
Commissions  could  establish  a  case  of  final  preponderance  of  good 
results  over  bad.  And,  secondly  (which  is  the  main  point),  we  say 
that  all  legislation  of  this  order  violates  necessary  first  principles,  and 
is  therefore  unarguable.  It  is  perfectly  conceivable  tliat  some  one 
should  hold  it  proved  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  for  some- 
body else's  welfare  in  this  world  with  the  next,  and  also  for  the 
good  of  society,  would  be  to  knock  him  on  the  head.  But  is 
that  an  arguable  matter  ?  Or,  if,  in  some  fit  of  madness.  Parliament 
had  passed  a  law  compelling  women  to  acquiesce  in  polygamy  or 
polyandry,  would  it  be  reasonable  to  appoint  a  Commission,  and 
announce,  in  reply  to  remonstrants,  that  if  the  Commissioners 
reported  against  the  moral  consequences  of  the  Act,  it  should  be 
reconsidered?  Yet  this  is  putting  the  case  but  weakly.  For  we 
on  the  Left,  contend  that  while  it  is  an  arguable  proposition  that 
either  polygamy  or  polyandry  voluntarily  adopted  by  all  the  parties 
concerned  would  be  utterly  without  the  pale  of  governmental  inter- 
ference, there  are  no  cases  conceivable  in  which  it  could  be  lawful  to 
pass  some  of  the  compulsory  provisions  of  certain  Acts  ;  and  no  cases 
conceivable  in  which  it  could  be  lawful  to  tax  a  Jew  or  a  Secularist 
for  getting  the  New  Testament  read.  We  say — and  so  far  Professor 
Huxley  has  accurately  understood  us — we  say  these  things  are  in 
themselves  and  for  ever  unarguable ;  and  that  any  amount  of  resist- 
ance to  a  law  which  justifies  them  is  certainly  permissible,  and 
might  possibly  be  a  duty. 

There  is  a  well-known  passage  in  Dr.  Newman's  "  Apologia,"  in 
which  he  says  it  is  the  "  Catholic  "  doctrine  that  it  would  be  better 
for  all  the  millions  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  die  in  extremest  agony 
than  that  a  sin  should  be  committed.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  basis 
on  which  any  question  of  principle  can  possibly  be  discussed. 

It  is  with  regret,  though  not  with  surprise,  that  I  find  Mr.  Helps, 
in  his  book  (which  is  mainly  addressed  to  what  I  should  call  policy), 
adopts  the  usual  course  of  finding  positive  advantages  in  certain 
qualities  of  the  English  people  which,  if  words  are  to  carry  any 
definite  value  at  all,  can  only  be  reckoned  relatively  advantageous. 
It  was  an  advantage  to  the  bad  fiddler  that  as  his  "stopping"  was 
wrong,  his  strings  also  should  be  compensatingly  out  of  tune,  so  that 
between  the  two  wrongs  a  sort  of  right  was  struck  out ;  but  if  it 
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would  not  have  been  better  that  both  his  strings  and  his  stopping 
should  be  right,  we  had  better  cease  to  define  language  at  alL  Only 
the  other  night,  Mr.  Gladstone  repeated  the  old  discovery  that 
government  by  party  is  a  wonderfully  good  thing.  The  true  pro- 
position would  be  that,  while  under  the  circumstances  it  has  its 
advantages,  it  is  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  improvement,  and  a  very 
demoralising  thing  too.  Here,  again,  we  have  Mr.  Helps  compli- 
menting the  English  people  in  the  strongest  language  upon  their 
"  horror  of  pressing  any  doctrine  to  its  extremes.  We  abjure,"  he 
proceeds,  "pure  science  in  common  life  and  politics,  and  are  never 
fascinated  by  the  desire  for  completeness.  Our  proceedings  .... 
are  often  very  ragged  at  the  edges,  and  wq  really  like  tJiis  ragged- 
mesa"  Self-congratulation  could  scarcely  go  lower.  This  is  just 
finding  a  guiding-star  of  hope  for  humanity  in  the  fact  that  most 
people,  being  rather  dull  and  unconscientious  than  otherwise,  are  of 
opinion,  as  George  Eliot  puts  it,  that  though  the  radii  of  a  circle 
have  a  tendency  to  be  equal,  the  spirit  of  geometry  may  be  pushed 
too  far.  It  is  clearly  advantageous  that  the  laxity  of  the  average 
mind  happens  to  come  in  now  and  then  to  prevent  its  attempting  too 
much  in  the  way  of  putting  principles  into  practice ;  and  it  is  a 
decided  advantage  for  minorities  that  majorities  have  too  little  faith 
in  their  own  principles  of  action  to  use  them  energetically.  But  to 
push  the  case  an  inch  farther  is  to  congiatulate  a  mariner  on  his 
"  horror  of  pressing  to  its  extreme  the  doctrine "  that  he  must  be 
guided  by  his  compass  and  his  charts  in  the  direction  he  takes. 

But  Mr.  Helps  has  one  paragraph  which  excites  almost  more  sur- 
prise than  regret.  He  positively  declares,  on  pages  10  and  11,  that 
in  Britain  a  man  may  be  in  "  a  minority  of  one,"  and  yet  "  not  be  in 
.any  peril  from  persecution."  Surely  a  more  courageous  statement 
never  was  made  by  any  man  of  the  world  who  was  also  a  thinker. 
With  very  recent  events  before  us  we  cannot  even  affirm  that  a  man 
is  not  frequently  in  peril  of  life  or  limb  in  these  islands  simply  for 
expressing  obnoxious  opinions.  Did  Mr.  Helps  ever  hear  such  names 
as  Mui-phy,*  Dilke,  and  Odger  ?  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  am  no  friend 
to  any  Republican  agitation,  and  blush  with  shame  for  such  discus- 
sions as  those  upon  the  use  the  Queen  makes  of  her  income,  and  the 

*  The  case  of  the  coarse  and  troublesome  agitator,  Murphy,  was  a  disgrace  to  a 
free  country.  He  had  a  perfect  right  to  say  whatever  he  pleased  short  of  personal 
slander ;  and  if  anyone,  Romanist  or  not,  did  not  see  that  ?iis  duty  was  to  keep  his 
hands  off,  he  ought  to  have  been  taught  the  lesson,  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  The 
instance  is  much  in  point  here,  for  it  furnishes  a  concise  illustration  of  the  confused 
ideas  that  exist  as  to  the  duty  of  a  Government.  Most  people,  including  journalists, 
really  seemed  to  think  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  put  down  Murphy.  But, 
siding  as  I  do  with  Mr.  Spencer  and  Baron  Humboldt  in  such  matters,  I  venture  to 
flay  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect  him,  and  to  punish  rioters. 
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ilowry  of  the  Princess  Louise.  Bat,  having  said  this,  let  me  ask 
whether  it  is  possible  Mr.  Helps  can  be  ignorant  of  such  facts  as  I  am 
going  to  mention.  I  say,  then,  it  is  fact,  and  known  fact,  that  so 
strong  is  the  force  of  social  and  the  risk  of  political,  and  otherwise 
physical  persecution  in  this  country,  that  it  takes  weary  years  of 
laborious  and  self-resti*ained  propagandist  labour  before  new  opinion 
is  allowed  even  to  creep  into  sight.  I  say,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  mere 
holding  of  exceptional  opinion  is  dangerous  in  Britain,  and  that  not 
one  hundredth  part  of  the  exceptional  opinion  that  is  actually  held 
upon  public  questions  dares  to  find  its  way  to  the  front.  The 
severest  part  of  my  own  labour  as  a  publicist  has  always  been  spent 
over  the  art  of  not  saying  things  ;  and  it  has  been  and  is  the  case  with 
hundreds  of  publicists  of  more  importance  than  myself.  And  one 
great  reason  for  this  state  of  things  is  that  the  Government  while  it 
exhausts  its  force  in  doing  heaps  of  facts  which  are  outside  of  its 
province  and  placing  restrictions  where  none  should  exist,  seriously 
neglects  its  plain  duties  of  the  negatively  controlling  kind. 

Mr.  Helps  quotes  Goethe  as  saying  that  "  all  greatness  and  good 
sense  are  found  in  the  minority,'*  and  not  only  condemns  it  as  "  a 
fanciful  notion,"  but  actually  thinks  he  has  proved  that ''  the  maxim 
is  entirely  conditional  *'  when  he  has  observed  that  free-trade  as  a 
doctrine  was  once  in  a  minority  but  is  now  in  a  majority.  But  what 
sort  of  answer  is  that  ?  Of  course,  a  remark  like  Goethe's,  made  in  con- 
versation, must  be  read  with  allowance,  if  necessary ;  but  the  filial 
meaning  stands  in  need  of  no  allowance  whatever.  Even  in  the 
matter  of  free-traile,  and  other  such  things,  the  "  good  sense  "  is  still, 
as  Goethe  said,  "  to  be  found  in  the  minority ;"  for  six-tenths  or  more 
of  the  traders  of  Britain  would  have  sided  with  the  very  sanguine 
deputation  that  waited  on  Mr.  Lowe  the  other  day  to  get  certain 
co-operative  stores  persecuted  if  it  could.  But  that  is  not  the  final, 
essential  point.  The  Best  Thing  is  not  only,  of  necessity,  in  a  per- 
petual minority,  but  in  a  perpetual  minority  of  one.  Free-trade 
being  secured,  the  point  of  departure  for  prograss  has  shifted,  and  the 
battle  of  the  few  against  the  many  begins  again  upon  some  other 
<[uestion.  If  I  had  not  read  with  my  own  eyes  Mr.  Helps's  criticism 
I  should  have  thought  that  nothing  was  more  incontestable  upon  a 
general  survey  of  life,  politics  included,  than  that  it  was,  so  to  put  it, 
the  hydrostatic  paradox  over  again — the  drop  of  the  "  good  "  balancing 
the  immense  waters  of  the  questionable.  The  parallel  is  of  course 
not  on  all  fours ;  and  thank  Heaven  the  '^  good  "  maintains  in  some 
sort,  a  winning  fight ;  but  Iwxo — Heaven  only  knows  ! 

To  pass  to  Professor  Huxley,  and  still  to  continue  clearing  tlie 
ground  by  indirect  discussion.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has,  avowedly, 
forborne,  for  reasons  stated,  to  criticise  the  learned  professor  in  detail. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  armour  of  the  latter  is  wide  open  at  thi*ee 
points  which  are  susceptible  of  the  casual  treatment  which  is  all  this 
article  can  afford — treatment  which  is  yet  designed  never  to  lose 
sight  of  the  principles  in  question.     A  fourth  point  I  defer.        ^ 

In  answer  to  some  of  those  arguments  from  ultimate  consequences 
which  have  been  urged  by  Mr.  Spencer  and  others  against  every  form 
of  government  interference  of  what  is  loosely,  but  sufficiently  called 
the  "paternar*  kind,  Professor  Huxley  takes  the  case  of  a  man's 
liability  to  over-eat  himself.  What  he  says  might  be  briefly  put  thus  : 
— Gentlemen  of  the  Ast^iaomocratic  School,  you  urge  that  if  the 
Government  is  bound  to  overlook  a  boy's  schooling,  it  is  equally 
bound  to  follow  his  father  and  mother  into  the  whole  of  their  life,  by 
night  and  by  day ;  to  control  their  eating,  their  drinking,  and  a  gi'eat 
deal  more  besides.  But  really,  gentlemen,  cannot  a  Government 
know  when  to  stop  ?  It  would  be  as  pertinent  to  argue  that  a  man 
ought  never  to  dine  because  he  is  liable  to  over-eat  himself.  Let  him 
stop  eating  when  he  has  had  enough. 

But  there  is  an  obvious  paralogism  here.  The  man  dining  is  no 
parallel  case.  What  is  wanted  is  a  case  in  which  it  should  be  proved 
certain  that  one  person  could  regulate  compulsorily  the  eating  and 
drinking  of  another  without  ever  doing  him  the  smallest  injury. 
Neither  is  it  conclusive  to  reply  that,  take  which  view  we  may,  we 
may  be  pushed  into  dilemmas  of  practice.  We  may.  But  this  kind 
of  answer  is  essentially  a  repetition  of  the  argument  from  compensation, 
which  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Helps,  and  which  is  so  very  commonly 
put  to  a  wrong  use.  We  cannot  do  all  we  ought.  True.  But  we 
can  refrain  from  doing  anything  we  ought  not  to  do.  And  that,  in 
truth,  is  the  whole  case  in  a  nutshell.  Because  it  is  certain  we  inwi/y  do 
some  injustice  or  make  some  errors,  start  from  what  data  we  please, 
does  it  follow  that  one  set  of  data  is  as  good  as  another  ?  Above  all, 
does  it  follow  that  we  must  abandon  the  direct  guidance  of  first  prin- 
ciples for  the  indirect  clues  of  empiricism  ?  Nobody  tells  a  boy  over 
his  Euclid  that  his  compasses  will  make  a  perfect  circle,  that  with 
his  pencil  and  his  T  square  he  can  make  true  right  angles,  or  that 
he  will  ever  actually  bag  a  "  point.*'  But  all  proof  osm^'meB  the 
strict  accuracy  of  the  data,  and  though  the  mechanist  knows  that 
he  must  allow  for  friction,  he  assumes  the  strict  accuracy  and  true 
applicability  of  certain  laws.  In  hke  manner,  we  Astynomocratical 
people  know  very  well  that  we  may  meet  with  puzzling  cases — qoAs 
"iiegavit  ?  But,  for  all  that,  we  think  we  can,  by  the  light  of  first 
principles,  pronounce  positive  decisions.  For  example :  if  a  man 
wilfully  maims  or  starves  his  child,  wo  say  the  Government  should 
punish  him.  But  if  a  Peculiar-People  father  refuses  to  send  for  a 
'  "^r  to  his  child,  and  has  him  anointed  by  an  elder  instead,  we 
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say  the  Government  Las  no  more  right  to  punish  that  father  than  it 
has  to  punish  one  who  has  his  child  treated  with  homcBopathic 
globules — which,  in  the  opinion  of  most  people,  ai*e  just  as  efifective 
as  an  elder's  oil  would  be.  Then,  when  we  come  to  the  case  of  the 
Welsh  fasting-girl,  we  admit  that  it  seems  to  lie  upon  the  borderland. 
It  is  perplexing.  Yet,  we  hasten  to  add,  it  would  probably  have 
been,  in  fact,  a  good  deal  less  so,  if  the  true  provinces  of  Governmental 
and  social  interference  had  been  by  this  time  better  discriminated. 
Again,  when  we  come  to  the  case  which  Mr.  Helps  puts  in  italics  out 
of  Von  Humboldt, — "forasmuch  as  fraud  takes  advantage  of  igno- 
rance,"— we  say  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  Government  is  bound 
to  punish  the  "  fraud  "  on  one  side,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with 
curing  the  "  ignorance  "  on  the  other. 

The  second  point  in  Professor  Huxley's  address  is  this.  In  main- 
taining the  right  of  "  the  State  "  to  interfere  with  religions,  among 
other  things,  he  instances  Thuggee.  In  writing  an  open  letter, 
years  ago,  to  Mr.  Helps,  I  thought  the  case  of  Thuggee  so  simple 
as  only  to  require  a  line  Or  two.  If  all  questions  of  right  or 
duty  presuppose  the  right  to  live,  we  are  entitled  to  deal  with  the 
case  of  Thuggee  as  one  of  the  aboriginal  dilemma  of  force  against 
force.  As  to  Suttee  (which  may  occur  to  some  people)  I  believe  the 
fact  is  that  the  widows  were  always  drugged  with  opium,  and  forced 
to  the  funeral  pile.  But  if  any  sane  woman  sought,  of  her  own 
free  will,  to  bum  herself  to  death,  then  I  hold  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  more  right  to  interfere  to  prevent  it  than  it  has  to 
treat  suicide  as  a  crime — that  is,  none  at  all.* 

Thirdly,  Professor  Huxley,  rejecting  [the  doctrine  of  Von  Hum- 
boldt, prints  in  large  capitals,  from  Locke,  this  first  principle : — 
"  The  end  of  government  is  the  good  of  mankind.''  But  have  we 
gone  so  very  far  round  only  to  get  no  farther  than  this  t  You  might 
as  well  say,  "  The  end  of  government  is  Abracadabra."  This  is  one  of 
the  everlasting  dead-locks  of  every  form  of  Utilitarianism.  That  cer- 
tain things  are  convenient  and  pleasant  we  know ;  but  who  knows 
anything  about  the  "  good  of  mankind  ? "  A  Government,  set  up 
by  mutual  compact,  to  protect  each  person  in  the  free  pursuit  of  his 
own  good  is  intelligible ;  but  imagine  "  the  State  " — that  hideous  old 
Pagan  abstraction — set  up  to  see  to  "  the  good  of  mankind."  If 
"  the  State  **  has  all  or  one-tenth  of  the  rights  over  the  citizens  that 
have  latterly  been  claimed  for  it,  then  we,  on  the  other  side,  affirm 
that  it  has  a  right  to  commit  infanticide,  foeticide,  and  worse,  on  any 
scale,  at  any  time  when  the  majority  may  happen  to  think  such  things 
likely  to  promote  "the  good  of  mankind."  Afar  stronger — an  almost  in- 
finitely stronger — case  can  be  made  out  from  "beneficial  consequences" 
in  favour  of  certain  State  applications  of  infanticide  than  was  ever 

*  See  the  closing  chapters  of  Mr.  MacDonald's  ^Wilfred  Gombermede." 
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made  out  before  any  Commission  or  Committee  in  favour  of  certain 
unpleasant  Acts  of  Parliament.  Let  us  take  illustrations  as  they 
arise.  Suppose  that  the  whole  story  of  the  war  of  Sparta  against 
the  Messenians,  the  origin  of  the  Partheniae,  the  conspiracy  with 
the  Helots,  the  departure  of  the  Parthenia^,  and  the  founding  of 
Tarentum,  to  be  true.  Here  is  a  story  in  which  the  birth  of  a  city 
is  traced  to  a  case  of  State-promoted  promiscuity.  Now,  I  should 
like  to  hear  somebody  j)TOve  that  that  either  was  or  was  not  for  "  the 
good  of  mankind.*'  Where  are  the  data?  And,  supposing  the  question 
arose  to-mon'ow,  whether  "  the  State  *'  (whatever  "  the  State  "  is) 
should  promote  promiscuity  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  of 
Sparta  in  ihe  Messcnian  war,  the  same  question  arises — Where  are 
your  data  ?  Say  not  that  such  questions  do  not  now  present  them- 
selves. They  do,  and  worse  questions.  And  if  all  we  can  say  is  that 
"  the  end  of  government  is  the  good  of  mankind,"  I  thunder  in  the 
ears  of  Anti-Astynomocrats  again.  Where  are  your  data  ?  I  deny 
that  any  conclusion  founded  on  empirical  considerations  is  possible. 
Nobody  knows,  nobody  can  know,  on  any  such  grounds,  whether 
it  would  or  would  not  be  for  "  the  good  of  mankind  "  that  a  city  of 
Tarentum  should  be  founded  and  peopled  by  such  means. 

And  here,  to  quote  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  I  see  my  enemies  waiting 
open-mouthed  to  devour  me,  but,  to  continue  the  quotation — I  shall 
elude  them.  And  I  will  put  one  more  case  before  closing  for 
this  month.  Suppose  "  the  State  *'  has  a  right,  under  the  73rd 
clause  of  the  Education  Act,  to  fine  or  imprison  (for  that  is  what  it 
must  come  to)  a  parent  who  sent  his  child  to  a  tutor  or  a  school  where 
an  eduqational  experiment  was  being  tried  of  which  a  Government 
Inspector  dLsapproved.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  though  it  is  not 
essential  to  the  point,  that  the  tutor  might  be  a  much  better  judge 
than  the  Inspector,  or  any  one  on  the  School  Board,  or  on  the  Council, 
and  that  the  experiment  he  was  making  might  be  one  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  the  "  good  of  mankind."  Now,  I  say,  supposing 
"  the  State  "  has  a  right  to  put  down  such  an  experiment,  why  would 
not  the  "  State  '*  have  a  right  to  go  to  Switzerland,  and,  suppos- 
ing it  disapproved  of  the  Swiss  system  of  national  education,  force 
Switzerland  at  the  cannon's  mouth  to  adopt  the  system  approved  by 
*'  the  State  "  ?  Why  have  we  not  the  right  to  go  and  make  educa- 
tional war  on  China  at  this  moment  ?  It  is  quite  certain  their 
system  is  very  defective.  There  are  three  hundred  millions  of  people 
there.  I  should  like  to  hear  it  proved  that  it  would  not  be  for  "  the 
good  of  mankind  "  to  blockade  their  ports  till  they  submitted  them- 
selves to  Clause  73.  Unwary  persons  may  perhaps  be  whispering, 
"  But  China  and  Switzerland  are  States  by  themselves  ; " — unwary, 
^  say,  for  we  shall  speedily  discover  that  iliat  is  not  the  way  out. 
>r  is  there  any  argument  capable  of  establishing  the  right  of  "the 
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State "  to  put  down,  under  Clause  73,  an  educational  experiment, 
which  would  not  equally  prove  the  right  of  any  conceivable  Uni- 
versal Dictator  (who  had  got  sufficient  cannon  at  his  back)  to  put  down 
every  school  he  pleased ;  and,  also,  the  right  of  the  author  of  this 
paper,  if  he  could  command  the  means,  to  plant  an  infernal  machine 
in  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  and  blow  the  London  School  Board  into 
atoms,  for  "  the  good  of  mankind." 

The  subject  will  require  another  article.  Meanwhile  it  does  not 
concern  Mr.  Spencer,  but  it  does  the  reader,  to  know  that,  though 
fundamentally  at  one  with  the  distinguished  thinker,  I  do  not  wish 
to  suggest  that  he  would  accept  all  my  particular  conclusions  or 
illustrations.  A  more  important  matter  is  the  urgency  of  the  whole 
question.  It  is  twelve  years  since  the  present  writer  wrote  : — "  Not- 
-withstanding  all  this  talk  about  free-trade  and  freedom  of  conscience, 
we  are  rapidly  drifting  along  to  a  Fools'  Paradise  of  meddle  and 
muddle,  an  organized  tyranny  of  experts,  and  a  universal  spy-system, 
with  a  standing  army,  under  another  name,  in  the  hands  of  the  Civil 
Executive."  And  now  let  any  one  look  carefully  into  those  Nasty 
Acts.  Let  him  look  at  Mr.  Bruce's  new  Bill,  which  is  in  some  respects 
more  audacious  still.  Let  him  look  at  the  Royal  Parks  and  Gardens 
Bill  Let  him  look  at  the  law  which  makes  it  an  offence  for  a  marine- 
store  dealer  to  buy  less  than  56  lb.  of  old  metal  at  a  time, — a  law 
worthy  of  the  most  insane  centuries  of  protective  despotism.  Let 
him  look  at  the  amazing  by-laws  of  the  London  School  Board, 
made  for  working  Clause  73.  Let  him  remember  how,  in  an  evil  day, 
the  Grovernment  were  permitted  to  buy  up  the  telegraphs,  and  how 
it  is  now  urged  that  they  should  also  buy  up  the  railways.  Let  him 
note  the  tendency  even  in  private  legislation  (g.gr.  in  the  Lloyds  Bill 
and  the  Liverpool  Improvement  Bill  of  last  year)  to  snub  individual 
interests,  toady  great  concerns,  and  set  up  protective  despotisms. 
Let  him  note  the  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  judges,  juries, 
magistrates,  coroners,  and  other  officials  to  stretch  their  powers,  and 
create  "judge-made  law.*'  Lastly,  for  the  present,  let  him  note  the 
alarming  tendency  to  high-handedness  on  the  part  of  all  upper 
governmental  action ;  and  the  energy  of  certain  currents  of  political 
sentiment  which  have  been  flogged  up  mainly  by  the  Saturday 
Jlevievj,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Mr.  W.  R  Greg,  and  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold;  and  he  will  not  be  startled  to  hear  it  affiimed  that  the 
England  of  Queen  Victoria  is  likely  to  end  by  being  far  less  free 
than  the  England  of  the  Plantagenets.  But  there  is  a  bright  as 
well  as  a  dark  side  to  what  I  have  just  written — namely,  that  all 
things  are  possible  to  the  god  To-morrow. 

Henry  Holbeach. 


TOHN  HOOKnAM  FEEKE. 


ni  Ifarli  of  John  ffcoHBM  Frert,  In  Vena  and  Pniaa,  now 
fint  collected,  with  a  Pretator?  Memoir  liy  bia  Nsphem, 
W.  E.  and  Sir  Bistle  FsKnn,  Id  Two  Vcdi.  Londoo: 
Pickering.    ItfTZ. 

lA/  HATEVER  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  capacity 
*  *  of  Jolin  Hookham  Frere  as  a  statesman  or  diplomatist,  there 
con  be  no  question  ae  to  the  scholarship  and  literary  calibre  of  the 
friend  of  Canning,  the  author  of  "  Monks  and  Giants,"  the  translator 
par  exce/Zciice  of  AristDphaneB  and  Theognis.  The  press  has  availed 
itself  of  the  long- looked- for  advent  of  Frere's  remains  to  construct 
from  the  prefatory  memoir,  which  is  subscribed  with  the  initials  of 
Sir  Bartle,  biographies  in  petto,  in  some  instances  exceeding  in 
interest  the  pages  which  have  supplied  stock  for  them.  But,  as  a 
rule,  journals  and  weekly  reviews  have,  from  lack  of  space  or  from 
cheaply  rating  the  translator's  gift,  slurred  over  the  very  portion  of 
these  handsome  volumes  which  constitutes  their  chief  value,  and 
moat  truly  repreBents  the  man  himself.  The  purpose  of  the  follow- 
ing remarks  is  to  pursue  the  opposite  course.  A  glance  at  Hook- 
ham  Frere's  life  and  antecedents  is  necessary  to  explain  the  apti- 
tudes of  the  man  for  the  task  of  writing  satire  which,  if  the  general 
public  esteemed  it  less  than  "  Beppo  "  or  "  Don  Juan,"  the  author  of 
those  two  famous  poems  regarded  as  a  model  of  humour  as  well  as 
rhythm ;  and  of  translating  Aristophanes  with  such  a  zest,  insight, 
and  distillation  of  the  original  spirit,  sense,  and  flavour,  that  it  is 
not  tw>  much  to  say  that  the  Athenian  comic  poet  lives  again  in  all 
pt  his  occasional  coarseness.     Such  scholarly  aptitudes  bespeak 
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the  cultivation  of  our  old  systems  of  liberal  education  at  their  best ; 
and  justify  the  consistent  opinion  of  the  subject  of  this  article  that 
the  old-fashioned  curriculum  of  classics  and  mathematics  was  the 
best  mental  training  to  fit  a  boy  to  educate  himself  in  after-life,  and 
that  "  it  is  not  so  much  what  you  learn  as  how  you  learn  it,  which  is 
important"  (xx,  xxi).     It  may  be  said,  on  the  other  side,  that  he 
practically  admitted  the  inaptness  of  his  training  for  the  conduct  of 
affairs  and  for  aught  save  the  pursuits  of  literature  by  his  early 
retirement  from  public  life;  but  the  answer  is,  that  what  precipitated 
that  retirement  was  not  incapacity,  but  independence ;  independence 
in  a  double  sense ;  in  some  degree  a  dignified  principle  of  waiting 
silently  for  time  and  candour  to  judge  his  acts ;  in  a  greater  degree, 
that  possession  of  a  competent  fortune  and  landed  estate,  which  is 
apt  to  make  a  man  too  solicitous  of  his  own  comfort  and  too  negli- 
gent of  his  fame  and  self-assertion.     And  yet  this  man  of  the  old 
scholar  type,  this  bookworm  and  nothing  more,  as  some  accounted 
him,  this  abstracted,  dreamy  rhymester,  of  whom  such  good  stories 
are  told  (see  pp.  civ  and  ccxvii),  was  at  the  great  crises  of  his  brief 
public  career  a  man  of  affairs  and  action.     It  had  been  wiser  perhaps 
in  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  have  left  to  past  vindicators,  such  as  Southey, 
the  justification  of  his  uncle's  conduct  when  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Spanish  Junta,  and  his  connection  with  the  events  that  ended 
in  Corunna.     It  is  surely  de  trap  to  institute  a  comparison  betwixt 
Sir  John  Moore  and  Wellington  in  writing  a  Memoir  of  John  Hook- 
ham  Frere ;  and,  apart  from  a  feeling  that  a  quasi-filial  piety  perforce 
dictates  partial  advocacy,  the  instinct  of  most  readers  of  those  pages 
which  concern  his  connection  with  Spanish  affairs  will  tell  them  that 
the  history  of  all  this  is  better  written  elsewhere,  and  that  much  of 
it  is  supererogatory  and  tedious.     But  this  does  not  prevent  a  con- 
viction bom  of  the  perusal  of  Southey's  Peninsular  War  and  other 
less  favourable  histories,  that  if  John  Hookham  Frere  erred  in  his 
interference  with  Sir  John  Moore,  in  his  advice  to  the  Junta,  and  in 
his  selection  of  intermediaries,  his  errors  were  on  the  side  of  vigour, 
of  resolute  prompt  measures,  of  true  British  patriotism,  and  manful 
resistance  of  the  menacer  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

John  Hookham  Frere  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  Norfolk  squire,  whose 
place  as  second  wrangler  in  Paley's  year,  and  descent  from  fellows  of 
Trinity,  are  more  suggestive  facts  than  that  he  came  of  Norman 
ancestry.  His  eire,  a  good  scholar  and  a  sometime  M.P.  for  Nor- 
wich, had  married  a  clever  heiress,  Jane  Hookham,  with  whose 
"  Cobwebs  to  Catch  Flies,"  published  under  the  nom  de  plume,  "  Mrs. 
Lovechild,"  readers  who  are  somewhere  about  the  age  of  the  century 
may  possibly  have  had  an  unwitting  acquaintance.  Thus  on  both 
sides  John  Hookham  Frere  and  his  troop  of  more  or  less  distinguished 
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brothers  had  a  nght  to  braina.     The  subject  of  the  present  memoir 
was  bom  in  1760,  sent  to  Eton  in  1785,  and  associated  with  Canning 
—his  fast  friend  from  that  time  forth — within  a  year  of  his  entering 
Eton  in  the  condoct  of  the  Mierorosm,  the  first  and  most  brilliant  of 
school  magazines.     His  prose  eontribations  to  this  strike  one  more 
favonrably   than    those  translations   at   the   age   of  sixteen,  which 
deserve  unearthing   chiefiv   as   an   unformed  germ  of  tastes  which 
ripened  in  at^er  years  to  most  rare  perfection.     But  it  must  have 
been  the  prestige  of  scholarship  and  association  with  scholars  and 
youths  of  promise  at  Eton  which  enabled  him,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
Cambridge  course,  to  secure  a  fellowship  at  Caius  upon  an  (pgrotat 
degree,  and  which  marked  him,  whilst  a  young  clerk  in  the  Foreign 
Office   under  Lord  Grenville,  for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  very 
shortly  afterwards  for  office  imder  Pitt.    A  bosom  friend  of  Canning, 
he  shared  with  him  the  intimacy  with  Pitt,  which  that  reserved 
minister  accorded  to  so  very  few ;  and  the  staunchness  with  which  to 
his   life's   end   Frere   upheld  these   two   great  names   against   all 
detractors  is  a  trait  in  his  character  almost  as  notable  as  his  Procu- 
leian  anhmis  pat**i'nnH  in  /mtrfs.     It  was  while  both  were  serving 
under  Pitt  that  they  and  other  younger  men  of  their  party  started, 
in   1707,  the  Ant i- Jacobin y  a  satirical  weekly  during  the  session, 
which  began  its  brief  life  with  elaborate  essays,  but  won  its  fame 
and  is  best  remembered  by  its  lighter  shafts  of  exquisite  parody,  and 
its  poetical  caricatures  of  the  "  woodnotes  wild  "  of  the  **  bards  of 
freedom,"      Our  literature  contains  no  livelier  models  of  political 
satire,  no  wholesomer  correctives  of  a  depraved  literary  taste,  than 
these  joint  effusions  of  Canning,  Frere,  and  Ellis,  a  triumvirate  to 
the  vigorous  maintenance  of  which  Frere  was  no  perfunctory  con- 
tributor.    But  such  political  engines  seldom  recommend  themselves 
to  the  elder  heads  of  a  party,  and,  in  1798,  the  Anti-Jacobin^  pro- 
bably in  deference  to  Pitt*s  advice,  was  discontinued.    The  next  year 
Frere  succeeded  Canning  as  Under-Secretary  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  in  1800 — 1S04  he  was  Minister  at  Lisbon  and  at  Madrid  succes- 
sively.   His  recall  from  the  latter  Court  arose,  as  Mr.  Pitt  explained, 
from  an  unpleasantness    between  him  and  Godoy,  the  "  Prince  of 
Peace,"    as   to   which   the  English  Government  approved  of  their 
envoy's  conduct,  although  they  held   it  expedient   to   remove  all 
obstacles  to  a  friendly  settlement  of  points  at  issue  between  England 
and  Spain.     In  1808  Frere  was  again  accredited  Minister  to  Spain, 
which  bad,  by  this  time,  broken  with  France,  and  was  governed  bv 
a  Junta,  and  animated  by  a  patriotism  which  elicited  the  common 
praises  of  Canning  and  Sheridan.    As  has  been  already  observed,  this 
passage  of  Frere's  Kfe  is  still  a  theme  of  controversy ;  a  problem 
which  he  who  was  most  concerned  was  too  proud  or  too  magnani- 
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mous  to  assist  in  solving  by  any  explanation  or  justificatory  words. 
Both  at  the  time  and  in  after  years  he  declined  to  answer 
calumnies  and  unjust  criticisms.  He  left  history  to  justify  his 
conduct;  and  while  the  Spanish  sense  of  his  services  may  be 
inferred  from  their  investing  him  with  what  Sir  William  Napier 
is  perhaps  over-smart  in  designating  the  ironical  title  of  "  Mar- 
quez  de  la  IJnion/^  it  is  hard  to  discover  that  aught  but  the  perio- 
dical clamours  for  a  victim  to  appease  popular  dissatisfaction, 
and  to  atone  foreign  reverses,  called  for  the  severe  though  silent 
blame  and  slur  which  fell  upon  a  spirited  and  zealous  envoy.  That 
he  felt  and  understood  his  supersession  is  seen  in  his  thenceforth 
declining  ambassadorial  functions,  as  well  as  on  two  occasions  the 
offer  of  a  peerage.  Henceforth,  Canning  being  now  out  of  o£Sce,  he 
fell  back  on  the  patrimony  which  had  come  to  him  by  his  father's 
death,  in  1807,  and  divided  himself  somewhat  unevenly  between 
Hoydon  and  town,  between  the  improvement  of  his  estates  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  social  Muse,  between  rural  beneficence  and  con- 
ferring on  the  best  society  of  the  capital  the  charms  of  polished  wit, 
playful  fancy,  affluent  scholarship,  and  rare  conversational  powers. 
Gradually  Norfolk  became  less  his  constant  home,  though  in  his 
long  voluntary  exile  at  Malta  he  was  ever  devising  schemes  for  the 
good  of  his  poor  people  at  Hoydon,  schemes  prompted  by  a  mother's 
example,  who  seems  to  have  been  as  full  of  good  works  and  almsdeeds 
that  she  did,  as  of  literary  and  refined  tastes  which  she  imparted  to 
her  children.  A  pleasing  trait  of  this  good  woman  is  given  in  a  note 
at  p.  cxliv,  and  may  be  quoted  no  less  as  an  illustration'  of  strong 
maternal  forethought  than  as  a  clue  to  the  strong  brotherly  feeling 
subsisting  between  the  Frere  brothers  and  sisters : — 

*^  When  her  strength  was  failing,  she  summoned  to  hor  bedside  her  eight 
children  who  were  in  England,  and  after  calmly  and  cheerfully  talking  of 
that  their  last  meeting  upon  earth,  *  bade  them  go  to  dinner  which  she 
trusted  they  would  enjoy,  and  never  to  let  their  sorrow  for  her  make  them 
neglect  their  own  health ;  and  she  promised  that  she  would  send  them 
down  a  toast/  after  the  fashion  of  the  day.  This  she  did  in  the  words 
*  our  union/  which  in  memory  of  the  occnrrence  and  in'  accordance  with 
her  wishes,  her  youngest  son  Temple  afterwards  had  engraved  as  the  motto 
on  signet  rings  bearing  the  device  of  the  seals  which  Walton  tells  us  were 
given  by  Dr.  Donne  *  to  many  of  his  friends.'  " 

Frere's  element,  however,  was  town  life,  in  which  his  learning, 
wit,  and  conversational  powers  fitted  him  to  shine,  and  where  he 
might  have  won  a  higher  social  and  literary  name,  had  he  had  a  less 
fastidious  taste  or  a  stronger  stimulus  to  ambition.  From  the  date 
of  his  retirement  from  political  life,  his  books  and  the  wife  whom  he 
married  in  1816  seem  to  have  shared  the  monopoly  of  his  thoughts, 
saving  always  the  constant  flow   of  brotherly  affection.    In  the 
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Dowager  Countess  of  Erroll  he  found  a  help  truly  meet  for  him,  not 
less  on  the  score  of  personal  charms  than  of  a  sjrmpathy  in  soimd 
sense  and  accurate  literary  judgment.     His  postponement  of  every 
other  consideration  to  those  of  her  health  and  happiness  must  have 
hourly  confirmed  her  in  the  soundness  of  her  estimate  of  the  absent- 
minded  scholar,  who,  as  the  story  goes,  kept  the  carriage  that  was  to 
iiake  them  into  the  country  waiting  till  near  dinner-time,  while  he 
was  reciting  his  "  Monks  and  Giants  "  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Murray, 
and  who  at  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance  proved  his  "  diflTer- 
ence  from  other  men  "  by  himself  drinking  up  at  an  evening  party  the 
glass  of  negus  that  he  had  handed  her  down-stairs  to  procure  for  her. 
It  was  for  her  sake  that  in  1820  he  engaged  a  ship  for  a  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  hopes  of  recruiting  her  health  ;  for  her  sake, 
though  he  adapted  himself  very  kindly  and  easily  to  the  necessary 
change  of  life  and  habits,  that  in  1821  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Malta, 
which  was  continued  with  little  interruption  for  the  quarter  of  a 
century  through  which  his  life  was  prolonged.     The  Countess  of 
Erroll  died  in  1831,  but  the  loving  care  of  his  sister,  and  afterwards 
of  Lady  Erroll's  niece  and  her  husband,  supplied,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  the  loss  of  so  much  tender  solicitude  ;  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  of  the  "  white  days "  of  his  existence,  which  must  have 
occurred  in  the  visits  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  autumn  of  1831, 
and  of  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  in  1836,  to  his  retreat,  and  the 
learned  leisure  of  his  house  overlooking  the  Quarantine  Harbour,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  G.  T.  Clarke  in  p.  ccxxxviii.   The  visit  of  the  "  Wizard 
of  the  North  "  he  thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  this,  too,  more  stio.    **  We 
were  told,"  writes  Mrs.  Davy,  "  that  between  Mr.  Frere's  habitual 
absence  of  mind,  and  Sir  Walter's  natural  Scotch  desire  to  shake 
hands  with  him  at  every  meeting  "  (whilst  Sir  W.  was  in  quaran- 
tine), "  it  required  all  the  vigilance  of  the  attendant  genii  of  the 
place  to  prevent  Mr.  Frere  from  being  put  into  quarantine  along  with 
him  "  (ccxvii).     With  Sir  George  Lewis  he  had  the  pleasure  of  more 
extended  intercourse  during  that  scholar's  tenure  of  a  commissioner- 
ship  at  Malta,  and  if  he  did  not  succeed,  as  he  waggishly  expressed  a 
hope,  in  making  a  good  Tory  of  him,  he  at  least  possessed  him  with 
so  high  a  sense  of  the  value  of  his  Aristophanic  translations,  that,  on 
his   return  to   England,   Sir   George   took   great  interest  in  their 
appearance  in  print,  though  only  for  private  circulation,  and  in  the 
year  after  Frere's  death  wrote  a  very  appreciative  review  of  them  in 
the   Classical  Museum,     It  seems  clear  that  all  men  of  genius  and 
scholarship  were  attracted  towards  the  genial  recluse  whom  Cole- 
ridge rightly  characterized  as  6  KoXoKayaOo^  koi  (piXoKoXo?. 

The  history  of  his  life  from  the  date  of  his  retirement  from  diplo- 
nacy  is  really  the  history  of  his  works,  and  these,  though  intrinsically 
aluable,  are  but  too  few.     The  fragmentary  "  Monks  and  Giants," 
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or  "  King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table,"  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he 

read  to  Murray  on  a  memorable  occasion,  was  published  in  1818,  and 

consisted  of  four  cantos,  to  which  he  declined  to  add  more  because  of 

the  stigma  attached   to  the  metre  after  the  publication  of  "Don 

Juan."     It  was  a  pity,  for  the  metre — Frere's  own  introduction — ^is 

almost  perfect,  and  the  extant  cantos  overflow  with  wit.     Perhaps, 

as  has  been  remarked  by  a  friend,  the  secret  of  its  not  having  won 

more  lasting  favour  may  be  that  while  " '  Don  Juan  '  is  fearful  from 

its  reality,  *  Monks  and  Giants,*  or  '  The  Bound  Table,'  succumbs 

through  its  unreality."     Yet  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  the  reason  was 

that,  being  humorous  rather  than  personal,  it  lacked  piquancy  for 

those  who  set  personal  satire  above  harmless  and  playful  burlesque. 

In  1820  Mr.  Frere  first  identified  himself  with  Aristophanic  studies 

and  translations,  by  a  review  of, Mitchell's  "Aristophanes"  in  the 

Quarterly^  which  attracted  much  notice  at  the  time,  and  which  is 

still  worth  the  perusal  of  all  who  desire  either  to  get  a  nicer  insight 

into  the  Greek  comic  poet's  vein,  or  to  realise  Frere's  principles  of 

translation.     In  1823  and  1824  be  seems  to  have  made  some  progress 

in  translating  the  "  Frogs,"  the  "  Birds,"  and  the  "Achamians  ;"  and 

at  any  time  up  to  the  year  1837,  when  he  availed  himself  of  Sir  G. 

Lewis's  offer  to  superintend  the  printing  of  them  at  the  Maltese 

Government  Press,  his  chief  literary  occupation  would  seem  to  have 

been  the  perfecting  of  the  above-named  comedies,  as  well  as  the 

"  Knights."     Though  these  have,  in  spite  of  the  many  typographical 

errors,  for  which  the  Maltese  press  is  responsible,  possessed  for  many 

years  a  fabulous  value  in  the  second-hand  book-market,  they  have 

never  until  now  been  published,  and  we  believe  the  fragment  of  the 

"  Peace  "  is  now  for  the  first  time  in  print.     His  "  Theognis  Resti* 

tutus,"  a  clever  attempt  at  re-arranging,  as  well  as  translating,  the 

disjointed  remains  of  the  gnomic  poet,  Theognis,  so  as  to  construct  a 

biography  from  their  internal  evidence,  was  put  forth  in  1841,  the 

year  in  which  Mr.  Frere  was  first  threatened  with  paralysis.     This 

translation  has  been  longer  in  reach  of  English  readers  than  the 

"  Aristophanes,"  inasmuch  as  it  was  appended  to  the  prose  version  of 

Theognis  which  the  writer  of  these  remarks  made  for  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn 

in  1856,  in  the  same  volume  with  "  Hesiod  "  and  "  Callimachus."  At 

intervals  he  seems  to  have  thrown  off  trifles  of  original  verse,  always 

neat,  lively,  and  scholarlike,  and  stray  translations  from  Horace  and 

Catullus,  and  other  poets  of  more  or  less  merit.     The  fine  old  man, 

whose  residence  for  twenty-five  years  at  Malta  had  been  broken  by  a 

single  visit  to  England  and  another  to  Rome,  and  who  had  endeared 

himself  to  all  classes  by  the  noble-heartedness  and  generosity  which 

can  be  traced  in  his  portrait  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  succumbed 

to  an  attack  of  paralysis  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy-seven  ye^xs^ 

on  the  7th  of  January,  1846.     A  consistent  Conservative  and  aristo- 
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crat,  he  had,  nevertheless,  the  kindliest  sympathy  with  the  poor  of 
his  fatherland,  as  well  as  of  Malta ;  and  though  he  lived  in  an  age 
when  political  consistency  was  commoner  than  in  our  own,  he  was 
an  example  of  the  compatibility  of  strong  aristocratic  predilections 
with  steadfast  espousal  of  the  interests  and  amelioration  of  the  work- 
ing class.  It  was  no  unmeaning  spirit  of  badinage  in  which  he  said 
in  1831,  of  the  Reforjn  movement  that  was  imminent,  "I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  would  do  great  good  if  everyone  in  England  would 
invite  himself  to  dinner,  drink  his  own  health,  and  endeavour  to 
reform  himself"  (ccxviii). 

But  to  turn  from  Hookham  Frere's  life  to  his  literary  remains. 
The  first  matter  of  real  interest  is  his  share  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Anti-Jacobin.  It  is  known  that  here  he  had  a  hand  with  Canning' 
in  the  inscription  for  the  door  of  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  the  prentice-cide's 
cell  at  Newgate — a  parody  on  Southey's  inscription  for  the  apart- 
ment of  Henry  Martin,  the  regicide,  at  Chepstow  Castle;  in  the 
imitation  Sapphics  of  the  colloquy  between  the  Friend  of  Humanity 
and  the  needy  ^nifegrinder ;  and  in  La  Guillotine,  a  new  song 
imitated  from  the  French.  The  beginning  of  the  "Progress  of 
Man/*  a  longer  effort  to  brand  with  ridicule  Mr.  R.  Payne  Knight's 
"  Progress  of  Society,'*  is  attributed  to  Canning ;  and  to  him  probably 
ia  to  be  ascribed  the  capital  derivation  of  "  didactic "  (apropos  of 
such  kinds  of  poetry),  "  from  didaskein,  to  teach,  and  poema,  a  poem, 
becat4^e  it  teaches  nothing  and  is  not  poeticaly^  p.  79 ;  but  in  the  last 
fragment  of  this  poem  there  are  certain  touches  which  connect,  to  our 
mind,  the  concluding  lines  with  the  sportive  Muse  of  Frere ;  the 
lines,  to  wit,  in  which  he  presents  in  mocking  vein  Kotzebue's 
Reformed  ITousekecper,  the  Adelaide  of  whom  a  former  genera- 
tion of  playgoers  had  a  dreary  reminiscence  in  the  now  exploded 
drama  of  the  Stranger.  A  comparison  of  the  playful  verses  to 
his  sister  in  1815,  touching  her  own  and  her  cousin's  joint  house- 
keeping (p.  cliii),  with  those  to  which  we  refer,  will  be  followed 
by  a  discovery  of  internal  evidence  for  one  and  the  same  authorship, 
though  the  lines  now  quoted  are  the  inspiration  of  severer  satire  : — 

"  With  look  sedate  and  staid  beyond  her  years 
In  matron  weeds  a  housekeeper  appears. 
The  jingling  keys  her  comely  girdle  dock, 
Her  kerchief  colour* d,  and  her  apron  checl: 
Can  that  he  Adelaide  ?  that  *  soul  cf  whim/ 
Keformed  in  practice,  and  in  manner  prim  ? 
On  household  cares  intent,  with  many  a  sigh, 
She  turns  the  pancake  and  she  moulds  the  pie  ; 
Melts  into  sauces  rich  the  savory  ham  ; 
From  the  crushed  berry  strains  the  lucid  jam : 
Bids  brandiod  cherries  by  infusion  slow 
Imbibe  new  flavors  and  their  own  forego, 
Solo  cordial  of  her  heart,  sole  solace  of  her  woe, 
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While  Btill,  responsivo  to  each  mournful  moan, 
The  saucepan  simmers  in  a  softer  tone."  (i.  p.  85.) 

In  the  "  Loves  of  the  Triangles,"  a  famous  skit  upon  Dr.  Darwin's 
"  Loves  of  the  Flowers  "  and  "  Botanic  Garden,"  the  editors  of  the 
volume  before  us  attribute  to  their  relative  the  proem  or  first  canto ; 
and  this  is  much,  seeing  that  it  includes  the  loves  of  Trochais  and 
Smokejack,  a  rare  bit  of  mock  heroic,  as  well  as  the  examples,  from 
child-storyland,  of  youthful  Horner  and  glass-slippered  Cinderella 
(pp.  92-3).  The  notes  to  these  passages  are  as  excellent  fooling  as 
the  verses  themselves,  and  supply  an  often-adopted  pattern  of  mock 
annotation.  But  it  is  needless  to  quote  what  our  readers  have  read 
and  forgotten,  or  read  and  cannot  forget.  The  drama  of  the  Rover^y 
or  the  Double  Arrangement^  is,  however,  the  chef-cPceuvre  of  the 
poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  and  clings  to  the  memory  through  the 
extravagance  of  its  plot,  the  absurdity  of  its  situations,  and  the 
humour  of  the  burlesque,  in  which,  to  use  the  language  of  the  prologue 
— directed  at  the  German  school,  and  the  Stranger  or  Ee/ortned 
Housekeeper — it  evolves — 

'*  How  to  two  swains  one  nymph  her  vows  may  give, 
And  how  two  damsels  with  one  lover  live." 

Wherever  he  has  a  field  for  it,  Hookham  Frere  is  great  in  stage 
directions.  Of  this  we  are  certain.  In  obedience  to  this  law  of  his 
poetic  mind  we  can  conceive  to  be  his  handiwork  the  grand 
denouement  of  the  Amoebaean  Sapphic  stanzas  where  the  Friend  of 
Humanity  "  kicks  the  Knifegrinder,  overturns  his  wheel,  and  exit  in 
a  transport  of  republican  enthusiasm  and  imiversal  philanthropy  " 
(p.  55).  His  we  know  to  be  the  stage  directions,  distinct  and  proper, 
which  give  so  much  added  life  and  point  to  his  translations  of 
Aristophanes,  and  as  to  which  a  word  or  two  will  be  said  further  on. 
The  scholiasts  may  here  and  there  have  furnished  the  keynote  for 
these,  but  it  is  Hookham  Frere  himself  who  has  shaped  them  to 
^^ub8e^ve  the  reader's  enjoyment,  and  enhance  the  interpretation  of 
the  original.  And  so  in  the  Hovers,  it  is  a  plausible  supposition 
to  ascribe  to  Frere's  rare  fancy,  as  indeed  the  editors  justify  us  in 
doing,  the  very  best  hit  of  all,  the  grand  final  scene,  which  may  be 
described  as  stage-direction  run  mad,  all  action  and  no  dialogue.  If 
any  doubt  this,  let  them  refer  to  the  last  scene.  Act  iv.,  where  the 
Abbey  is  surprised  by  the  combined  forces  of  Knights  Templar, 
Troubadours,  and  English  noblemen,  Roman  warriors  and  British 
grenadiers,  legions,  eagles,  battering-rams,  blunderbusses,  and 
pocket-pistols.  But  of  the  dialogue  also  of  this  mock-heroic  drama 
the  most  part,  replete  with  quizzical  fun  and  outrageous  parody,  is 
by  Hookham  Frere,  though  the  famous  song,  by  Rogero,  anent  "  The 
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TJ — university  of  Gottingen,"  and  several  other  songs  and  choruses, 
are  attributable  to  Canning  and  Ellis. 

Of  a  higher  and  more  original  calibre,  though  still  in  the  region  of 
poetry  which  he  most  affected,  the  burlesque  and  mock  heroic,  was 
Frere's  unfinished  poem,  variously  called  "King  Arthur  and  his 
Bound  Table/'  and  ''  Monks  and  Giants/'  the  latter  title  being 
perhaps  the  more  appropriate.  If  this  poem  had  no  other  claim 
upon  the  lovers  of  poetry  than  its  author's  successful  accli- 
matization of  a  perfect  Italian  metre,  it  would  still  entitle  him 
to  lasting  remembrance.  According  to  such  judges  as  Stewart 
Rose  and  Southey,  it  was  Frere,  and  not  Byron,  who  introduced  it, 
and  bade  it  thrive  on  English  soil.  But  the  poem  has  other  merits 
than  the  transplanted  stanza  of  Pulci  and  Bemi.  In  its  author's 
mind  it  was  designed  to  represent  the  "  burlesque  of  rude  uninstructed 
commonsense,"  of  Sancho's  type,  rather  than  the  burlesque  of 
imagination,  which  is  Quixotic.  If  only  it  had  had  its  free  course, 
if  the  continuation,  which  we  learn  hung,  tliough  unwritten,  on  the 
author's  tongue,  and  ever  and  anon  was  poured  forth  late  in  the 
evening  to  a  favoured  few,  had  but  come  to  the  birth,  it  would 
probably  have  asserted  a  more  settled  place  in  English  poetry  to  its 
gifted  and  versatile  author.  The  snatches  of  the  unpublished 
portions,  e,g,y  the  feats  of  Ascopart — which  the  editors  give  in 
pp.  clx,  clxii — justify  this  presumption.  As  the  case  stands,  the 
fragment  represents  a  commonplace  Suffolk  harness-maker's  treat- 
ment of  a  lofty  theme  with  a  realism  such  as  could  only  have  been 
imparted  to  the  stanzas  by  one  of  Frere's  observation  and  humour  ; 
and,  whilst  in  many  places  it  recalls  the  poetry  of  the  Anti- Jacobin, 
in  many  also  it  evinces  true  poetic  beauty.  Of  this  latter  cast  is  the 
character  of  Sir  Gawain,  in  the  last  five  stanzas  of  the  first  canto, 
although  underneath  some  of  these  there  lurks  a  vein  of  playful 
irony,  as  in  stanza  xxiv.  for  instance,  which  looks  like  a  contem- 
porary  portrait:- 

"  On  every  point  in  earnest  or  in  jo^t 

His  judgment  and  his  pnidence  and  his  wit 
Were  deemed  the  very  touchstone  and  the  tost 

Of  what  was  proper,  graceful,  just  and  fit ; 
A  word  from  liim  set  overj'thing  at  rest, 

His  short  decisions  never  fnil'd  to  hit ; 
JT/tf  ailencet  his  rettet-vef  his  ii  ntfention 
Were  felt  as  the  severest  reprehensioti."  (p.  214.) 

This  irony  comes  out  sharper  in  the  prefatory  lament  for  the  good 
old  days  of  patrons  and  dedicatory  epistles,  of  which  the  Whistlecraft* 
are  made  to  say — 

<*  In  former  times  all  persons  of  high  stations. 
Lords,  Baronets,  and  persons  of  gentility. 
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Paid  twenty  g^oineas  for  the  dedications  : 
This  practice  was  attended  with  utility, 

The  patrons  lived  to  future  ffenerat^'one, 
The  poet*  lived  by  their  industrioue  earning, — 
So  men  alive  and  dead  could  live  by  learning,**  (p.  206.) 

In  the  portraits,  too,  of  divers  of  King  Arthur's  guests  and  knights 
at  merry  Carlisle  are  mingled  gravity  and  fun.  A  stanza  begun  in 
earnest  is  sure  to  provoke  a  laugh  or  smile  before  the  eight  lines  are 
read  through.  Here  is  a  sample  containing  a  stray  shot,  presumably, 
at  the  "  bucks  "  of  Frere*s  day : — 

"  And  certainly,  they  say,  for  fine  behaying 

King  Arthur's  Court  has  never  had  its  match ; 

True  point  of  honour  without  pride  or  braving, 
Strict  etiquette  for  ever  on  the  watch : 

Their  manners  were  refined  and  perfect, — saving 
Some  modem  graces,  which  they  could  not  catch, 

As  spitting  through  the  teeth  and  driving  etayee, 

Accomplishments  reserved  for  distant  ages."  (p.  210.) 

If  our  memory  serves  us  aright,  the  ambition  of  men  of  rank  and 
wealth  to  turn  '' jarvies  '*  is  satirized  in  one  of  the  Mussd  Etonenses 
of  a  somewhat  subsequent  date.  In  the  second  canto  our  poet  carries 
the  knights  from  the  festive*  board  to  a  struggle  with  certain  giants, 
and  amusingly  represents  Sir  Tristram's  desultoriness  and  Sir 
Gawain's  staid,  matter-of-fact  dignity.  This  canto  is  full  of  lively 
hits  and  happy  thoughts,  such  as  the  speculation  on  "  True  Courage  " 
(st.  xli.),  the  summary  treatment  of  the  giants  by  Sir  Tristram  when 
he  had  stormed  their  fortress,  in  which  the  words  are  accommodated 
to  the  action : — 

**  He  found  some  giants  wounded,  others  dead — 
He  shortly  equalizes  these  with  those  *'  (st.  liL) ; 

and  the  simile  which  illustrates,  with  inimitable  bathos,  the  valiant 
Tristram's  difficulty  of  finding  the  secret  track  (ii.  xxix),  and  which 
we  should  quote  were  there  not  a  richer  example  of  the  same  figure 
in  the  next  canto.  This  is  dpropoa  of  a  certain  prudent  monk,  who 
held  aloof  from  his  brethren  in  the  views  and  steps  they  took  with 
reference  to  the  rupture  with  their  giant  neighbours,  detailed  in  the 
third  canto.     Here  is  the  simile  preferred  : — 

<*  Wise  curs,  when  canister'd,  refuse  to  run  ; 

They  merely  crawl  and  creep  about  and  whine. 
And  disappoint  the  boys  and  spoil  the  fun — 

That  picture  is  too  mean — this  monk  of  mine 
Ennobled  it,  as  others  since  have  done, 

With  grace,  and  ease,  and  gprandeur  of  design ; 
He  neither  ran,  nor  howl'd,  nor  crept,  nor  tnm*d. 
But  wore  it,  as  he  wr'k'd,  quite  unooncem'd."  (p.  239.) 

A  few  stanzas  beyond  this  occurs  another  simile,  that  trite  one  of 
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the  ape^  astate  novd,  &c. ;  but  so  neatl j,  gracefully  represented  in  its 
first  half,  and  then  so  naturally  and  playfully  drawn  off  to  a 
description  of  the  operation  of  ''tanging/'  that  it  constitutes  in 
itself  one  of  the  best  imitations  of  the  poem.  Space  does  not  suffice 
for  going  into  the  plot,  so  far  as  there  is  one ;  nor  is  it  of  much  im- 
portance in  the  case  of  a  mere  fragment.  In  canto  the  third  occur 
three  excellent  stanzas  in  ridicule  of  Bryant's  mythological  theories 
(ix. — ^xi.)y  a  clever  imitation  of  monkish  Latin  in  three  more  stanzas 
accommodated  to  the  metre  of  the  rest  of  the  poem,  and  a  very 
graphic  account  of  what  the  neighbouring  mountains  thought  and 
felt  when  first  the  monks  began  a-ringing  their  new  bells,  and 
when — 

**  Cader-Gibbrish  from  his  cloudy  throne 
To  huge  Loblommon  gave  an  intimation 
Of  this  strange  rumour,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  fourth  canto  has  some  capital  stanzas  about  the  inner  life  of 
the  monastery  during  its  siege,  the  death  of  the  old  abbot,  and  the 
election  of  a  fighting-friar  into  his  place,  who  is  in  some  eight  or 
nine  stanzas  compared  with  Pericles.  All  of  a  sudden  the  giants 
appear  to  slacken  their  assault.  Theire  is  a  great  lull.  Friar  Martin, 
who  had  gone  a-fishiug,  returns  unmolested.  The  besieged  peep  out, 
and  taking  courage  in  Yirgilian  fashion,  go  out  to  see  the  ''  Dorica 
castra  Desertosque  locos,"  of  which  stanza  lii.  is  a  very  happy 
parody.  The  humour  of  the  close  of  the  fragment  consists  in  its 
bringing  the  reader  round  to  where  he  started.  King  Arthur's  fes- 
tival was  broken  up  in  the  first  canto  by  the  report  that  the  giants 
had  carried  off  some  women  ;  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  we  learn  that 
the  giants  have  raised  the  siege  because  their  attention  is  distracted 
by  the  same  bevy  of  women  : — 

**  They  went,  in  short,  upon  their  last  adventare 
After  the  ladies, — neither  more  nor  less — 
Our  story  now  revolves  upon  its  centre."  (p.  269.) 

How  the  author  would  have  worked  out  his  complete  poem  it  is 
supererogatory  to  speculate.  Possibly  it  is  no  worse  for  its  frag- 
mentary condition,  in  which  there  is  enough  to  laugh  over,  with  no 
premonitions  of  tediousness.  Assuredly  it  asserts  Frere's  mastery  of 
his  penchant,  the  burlesque,  at  the  same  time  that  occasional  bits  of 
poetic  description  bespeak  his  powers  in  a  higher  poetical  vein. 

There  is  little  else  to  take  account  of  in  the  first  volume  of  Frere's 
"  Remains,"  the  "  Fables  for  Five  Years  Old "  being  simply  what 
they  profess  to  be,  and  perhaps  almost  too  practical  and  sober-minded 
for  the  five-year-olds  of  modem  high  pressure.  The  epistle  to  his 
friend  Whiter  is  lively  and  Swiftian,  with  a  dash  of  the  flavour  of 
Horace,  whom  he  had  at  his  fingers'  ends.     The  epitaphs  for  Can- 
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ning's  monument  are  very  interesting  both  as  compositions  and  as 
the  testimony  of  one  than  whom  none  knew  Canning  better.  But 
the  first  is  more  of  an  obituary  notice  than  an  epitaph,  and  the 
second  will  not  satisfy  those  of  Canning's  admirers  who  have  read 
the  first  and  miss  some  of  its  kindliest  features.  Both  these,  how* 
ever,  are  bond  fide  portraitures.  The  third  is  a  satirical  afterthought 
in  epigrammatic  shape  and  form : — 

"  I  was  destroyed  by  "Welling^n  and  Grey. 
They  both  succeeded.    Each  has  had  his  day. 
Both  tried  to  govern,  each  in  his  own  way ; 
And  both  repent  of  it— as  well  they  may  I"  (p.  313,  vol.  i.) 

By  far  the  most  lasting  and  worthy  memorial  of  John  Hookham 
Frere  remains  to  be  noticed.  His  translations  of  Aristophanes  stand 
alone  above  all  other  classical  translations  in  the  English  language. 
It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  needless  to  repeat  here  the  arguments  in  proof 
of  this  averment,  which  were  given  at  some  length  in  a  paper  on 
"  English  Translations  of  Aristophanes "  {Contemporary  Review^ 
December,  1867).  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  writer  of  the  present 
remarks  there  endeavoured  to  show,  by  a  comparison  of  Mr.  Frere's 
translations  of  the  Acharnians  and  Knights  with  those  of  Dunster, 
(yumberland,  Mitchell,  and  Walsh,  that  the  first-named,  and  he  alone, 
succeeds  in  effecting  the  precise  compromise  between  literality  and 
paraphrase,  and  in  compensating,  upon  a  give-and-take  principle,  the 
spirit  and  humour  of  the  original,  which  are  all  and  everything 
to  the  translator  of  Aristophanes.  Frere's  unerring  good  taste  has 
kept  him  clear  of  the  servile  attempt  to  represent  exactly,  or  by 
ibrced  modem  equivalents,  those  personal  and  local  allusions  in  the 
original,  which  are  best  resolved  by  a  translator  into  the  genera 
of  which,  as  local  and  personal  varieties,  they  are  but  the  accidental 
type.  He  has  steered  clear  also  of  the  affectation  of  making  the 
characters  introduced  by  the  Athenian  comic  poet  talk  the  language 
of  Elizabethan  or  Caroline  dramatists,  judging  accurately  that  the 
garb  which  should  clothe  a  translation,  if  it  is  to  live  and  be 
popular,  should  neither  be  too  new  nor  too  old,  and  should  be  a 
free,  spontaneous  adoption  of  the  speech  of  the  time  being,  with  no 
foreign  importations,  and  nothing  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  plain 
English  readers.  Stress  was  also  laid  in  the  article  referred  to 
upon  the  tact  which  Frere  shows,  in  conformity  with  the  principle 
enunciated  in  his  article  on  Mitchell's  translations  of  Aristophanes, 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  1820,  in  reference  to  the  reproduction 
or  qualification,  or  omission,  of  coarsenesses  and  impurities  with 
which  an  Athenian  comic  writer  had  to  occasionally  flavour  his 
dialogue.  Admitting  that  in  theory  a  translator,  to  give  a  fair 
notion  what  Attic  comedy  was,  must  give  an  occasional  spice  of  its 
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indecency  and  low  joking,  he  deserves  the  credit  of  having  reduced 
this  flavouring  to  a  minimum,  and  of  having  generally  disguised  it 
in  "Parliamentary  language."  As  the  Knights  and  Achamians 
formed  the  ground  of  our  quotations  in  the  former  paper  referred 
to,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  illustrate  Mr.  Frere's  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  translation  in  the  present  from  the  delightful  comedy  of  the 
Birds,  and,  if  it  will  not  weary  the  reader,  from  the  "  Fragment  of 
the  Peace,"  which  is  the  more  noticeable  as  its  first  appearance  in 
print  is  in  the  volume  before  us. 

About  his  "Birds"  Frere  wrote  in  1824,  "I  have  done  1,200  lines  of 
it,  which  in  my  humble  opinion  are  excellent "  (p.  clxxxv) ;  and,  as 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  preference  for  his  Achamians  and  Knights  in  the 
Classical  Museum  is  possibly  no  more  than  the  action  of  his  mind's 
bias  towards  the  originals,  we  may  fairly  include  the  dramas  from 
which  we  are  going  to  quote  amongst  the  best  of  the  list  of  which 
Miss  Frere  wrote  in  language  which  will  be  acquitted  of  partiality 
by  those  who  can  judge  of  its  truthfulness,  that  "  independently  of 
their  merit  as  a  faithful  rendering  of  the  sense  of  the  original,  the 
lively  representation  of  character,  with  the  play  of  fancy  expressed 
in  such  genuine  English,  choice  phraseology,  and  variety  of  har- 
monious measure,  makes  a  very  delightful  reading.  There  is  the 
spirit  and  life  of  an  original  composition  "  (p.  cxcviii). 

TSo  play  more  thoroughly  than  the  Birds  realises  what  Mr. 
Frere  lays  down  as  the  constituent  elements  of  an  Aristophanic 
comedy,  *  impossibility  of  situation  along  with  perfect  reality  of 
dialogue."  Pisthetaorus,  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  dissatisfied  political 
adventurer,  quits  his  home  with  Euelpides,  the  normal  buffoon  of 
Attic  comedy,  in  quest  of  a  city  in  the  air,  where — through  favour 
of  Epops  or  Hoopoo,  a  mythological  kinsman  of  the  Athenians,  and 
now  King  of  the  Birds,  as  once  he  was  of  Thrace, — they  may  escape 
the  imrest  ard  the  litigations  of  their  native  city.  When  the  King 
of  the  Birds  has  with  difficulty  persuaded  his  subjects  to  listen  to 
the  strangers,  Pistheticrus  fills  them  with  his  plans  for  recovering 
them  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  for  a  grand  centralization  of  the 
whole  race  of  birds  into  one  great  city.  Capital  scenes  are  made  up  of 
the  solemnities  attending  the  foimdation  of  the  colony  and  inaugura- 
tion of  "  Cloud-cuckoo-town,"  the  building  of  which  Euelpides 
imdertakes  to  superintend.  Accounts  are  brought  to  PisthetsBrus 
that  the  work  progresses,  but  these  are  belied  by  the  fact  that 
although  it  was  to  buikl  out  the  gods.  Iris,  their  messenger,  finds  no 
impediment  to  free  passage  any  whither.  Meanwhile,  he  is  beset  by 
applicants  for  wings,  from  his  old  city,  and  is  puzzled  not  to  be  able 
to  turn  them  to  iany  account.  Sacrifices  to  the  gods  being  discon- 
tinued, the  gods  themselves  are  obliged  to  fall  in  with  the  new- 
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fashioned  worship  of  the  bird  race,  and  Zeus  himself  surrenders  his 
throne  to  Pisthetserus,  who  has  got  round  Hercules,  an  envoy  from 
the  gods,  by  the  bribe  of  certain  roast  birds,  arrested  for  their  aristo- 
cratic aims.  In  the  finale,  Pisthetaorus  celebrates  his  nuptials  with 
Basileia,  himself  brandishing  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  procession  of  all  the  birds.  But  the  plot — as  this 
attempt  to  sketch  it  will  have  shown — is  the  merest  peg  on  which 
to  hang  dialogue,  chorus,  and  parabasis.  One  of  the  best  bits  in  the 
early  part  of  the  play  is  where  Pisthetserus  is  bamboozling  Epops, 
and  made  to  risk  his  neck  being  wrung,  whilst  he  takes  a  lesson  in 
astronomy.  Other  skits  at  the  prevailing  fashion  of  Aristophanes's 
day  for  astronomy  and  physical  science  occur  in  the  piece,  but  this 
exhibits  the  adventurer's  ready  wit  upon  occasion* of  discoursing  with 
a  novice : — 

Feis.     "  Come,  what  d*yo  see  ? 

Hoop.  The  clouds  and  sky ;  that's  all. 

Psis.     Well  that  we  call  the  pole  and  atmosphere ; 

And  would  it  not  serve  jou  birds  for  a  metropole  P 
Hoop.  Polo  P  is  it  called  a  pole  ? 
Peis.  Tes !  that's  the  name. 

Philosophers  of  late  call  it  the  pole ; 

Because  it  wheels  and  rolls  itself  about, 

As  it  were,  in  a  sort  of  roly-poly  way. 

Well  there  then  you  may  build  and  fortify, 

And  call  it  your  metropolis — your  acropolis. 

From  that  position  you'll  command  mankind, 

And  keep  them  in  utter  thorough  subjugation ; 

Just  as  you  do  the  grasshoppers  and  locusts. 

And  if  the  gods  offend  you,  you'll  blockade  'em. 

And  staryo  'em  to  a  »urrend4r. 
Hoop.  In  what  way  ? 

Peis.     Why  thus !  your  atmosphere  is  placed,  you  see. 

In  a  middle  point  just  betwixt  heaven  and  earth. 

A  case  of  the  same  kind  occurs  with  us. 

Our  people  in  Athens  if  they  send  to  Delphi 

With  deputations,  offerings,  or  what  not,  , 

Are  forced  to  obtain  a  pass  from  the  Boeotians : 

Thus  when  mankind  on  earth  are  sacrificing, 

If  you  should  find  the  gods  grown  mutinous 

And  insubordinate  you  could  intercept 

All  their  supplies  of  sacrificial  smoke. 
Hoor.  By  the  earth  and  all  its  tpringt  !  springe*  and  nooses ! 

Odds,  nets  and  snares !  this  is  the  cleverest  notion ! 

And  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  venture, 

If  the  other  birds  agree  to  the  proposal." 

(p.  149,  vol.  ii.    Ar.  Av.  178—97.) 

It  is  worth  noting  here  how  cleverly  vv.  6 — 7  of  the  above  extract 
express  the  spirit  of  the  charlatan's  derivation  of  iroK<K — on  8e 
TToXeiTCM  Toirro  koX  ciepr^erai  aitavra  iia  roinov,  KoXeirai  vvv  ttoXoj 
(vv.  181 — 2).     On  the  principle  which  has  been  before  adverted  to 
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about  local  allusions,  it  will  be  seen  that  \i^w  'MijKlw  in  y.  186  is 
generalized  in  translation ;  and  in  the  ejaculation  of  the  Epope  is 
found,  as  Mr.  Frere  takes  a  pride  in  assuring  his  readers,  the  exact 
transcript  of  the  original  ''exclamation  and  oath,  exactly  in  the 
style  of  Bob  Acres."  In  his  translation  of  /xa  Trwylia^,  it  seems  that 
he  saw  in  the  words,  ircuyU  or  Trayij,  and  'Tri/yi). 

At  the  exciting  point  of  the  drama,  where  Epops  has  much  ado  to 
keep  his  fellow-birds'  claws  and  beaks  off  the  two  strangers  whom 
his  connection  with  Pandion's  daughter  enables  him  to  call  friends 
and  kinsfolk,  five  or  six  lines  of  his  to  the  Birds  upon  the  prudence 
of  learning  sometimes  from  a  foe — -/as  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri — are  para- 
phrased by  Mr.  Frere  into  fifteen,  in  consideration  of  the  war  changes 
and  improvements,  and  in  the  art  and  practice  of  war,  which,  he 
remarks,  were  fresh  at  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  representation  of 
the  Birds  (b.c.  414),  when  the  power  and  revenues  and  armaments 
of  the  State  had  been  increased  by  the  favourable  peace  of  Nicias. 
They  are  too  long  to  quote,  as  they  ought  to  be  quoted,  with  the 
Greek  before  or  after  them,  but  it  is  worth  the  reader's  while,  if  he 
retains  his  command  of  Greek,  to  compare  them  (Birds,  376 — 81 ;  cf. 
Frere's  Translation,  pp.  154 — 5)  one  with  the  other,  and  to  note 
how  nothing  is  imported  into  the  paraphrase  which  has  not  its  germ, 
at  any  rate,  in  the  original.  Pistheta^rus's  proofs  of  the  former 
dominion  and  consequence  of  the  bird-tribe  (Birds,  480,  &c.),  and 
his  picture  of  their  present  degraded  estate  (521 — 37),  are  livelily 
rendered  in  pp.  159 — 61,  and  it  is  amusing  to  compare  the  original 
with  the  copy  of  the  Bird-king's  depreciation  of  himself  and  his 
subjects  in  the  scene  that  follows.  Epops  doubts  whether  men  will 
transfer  their  homage  to  winged  fowls  from  the  denizens  of  Olympus. 
Fistheta^rus  rejoins — 

*'  Poh  !  nonsense  I  tell  you — no  blockhead  but  knows 

That  Mercury  flics ;  there  is  Iris  too 

Homer  informs  us  how  she  flow : 

*  Smooth  as  a  dove  she  went  sailing  along/ 

And  pinions  of  gold,  both  in  picture  and  song 

To  Cupid  and  Victory  fairly  belong. 
Hoop.  \\\xi  Jove*s  thunder  has  wings ;  if  ho  send  but  a  volley, 

Mankind  for  a  time  may  abandon  us  wholly. 
Peik.     AVhat  then  ?    We  shall  raise  a  granivorous  troop 

To  sweep  their  whole  crops  with  a  ravenous  swoop : 

If  Ceres  is  able,  perhaps  she  may  deign 

To  assist  their  distress  with  a  largess  of  grain. 
EuELr.  No !  no !  she'll  be  making  excuses,  I  warrant. 
Peij<.     Then  the  crows  will  bo  sent  on  a  different  errand, 

To  pounce  all  at  once  with  a  sudden  surprise 

On  their  oxen  and  sheep,  to  peck  out  their  eyes  ; 

And  leave  them  stone  blind  for  Apollo  to  cure. 

He'll  try  it :  he'll  work  for  his  salary  sure  I " 

(Gr.  673—84.    E.  p.  16i— 6.) 
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A  good  reproduction  of  the  lively  dialogue  of  the  Greek ;  just  as 
the  Parabasis,  which  shortly  follows,  is,  in  Frere's  rendering,  an 
enhancement,  through  his  taste  and  fineness  of  touch,  of  the  fine 
treatment  of  a  sublime  subject  by  the  Attic  comic  poet.  An  exact 
comparison  of  Greek  and  English  would  show  how  well  the  translator 
has  known  how  to  make  his  rersion  readable  and  attractive  without 
any  of  the  coarse  allusions  which,  it  would  seem,  the  Athenian  taste 
required  as  "  caviare."  But,  to  omit  the  choruses,  of  which  a  word 
or  two  anon,  the  only  other  passage  of  the  Birds  which  can  be 
cited  here  is  from  the  scene  where  Pisthetaorus  is  beset  with  knaves 
and  impostors  of  divers  kinds  from  the  mother  country,  eager  to  get 
some  share  of  the  good  things  of  which  it  is  clear  that  he  will  be  the 
sole  dispenser  in  the  new  city..  First  comes  a  priest,  an'd  shortly  after 
a  poet,  ragged  and  shabby.  Pisthetacrus  ''  requisitions  "  the  former 
to  furnish  articles  of  clothing  for  the  latter ;  ''the  first  act  of  confisca* 
tion,"  as  Frere  informs  us  in  quaint  following  of  the  scholiast,  "  being 
.  directed  against  the  property  of  the  Church.''  In  this  interview  the 
marginal  stage  directions  vastly  help  the  enjoyment  and  perception  of 
the  translation,  and  this  is  still  better  seen  in  the  dialogue  between 
Pisthetaerus  and  the  soothsayer  who  succeeds  the  poet  on  the  stage. 
This  quack  quotes  spurious  oracles.  And  Pisthetaorus  extemporizes 
a  counter  oracle,  which  he  tacks  to  Apollo,  as  follows : — 

'*  *  If  at  the  sacrifice \chich  you  prepare, 

An  uninvited  vagabond should  dare 

To  interrupt  you  and  demand  a  share, 

Let  cuffs  and  buffets be  the  varleVs  lot. 

Smite  him  between  the  ribs and  spare  him  not.' 

Sooth.  Nonsense  you're  talking ! 

Peis.  [With  the  tame  action  as  the  toothtaj/rr  as  if  he  were  feelin/^  for  papers). 

Look  at  the  book  and  see ! 

'  Thou  shalt  in  no  wise  heed  them,  or  forbear 

To  lash  and  smite  those  eagles  of  the  air, 

Neither  regard  their  names,  for  it  i»  written, 

Lampon  and  Diopeithes  shall  be  smitten.' 
Sooth.  Is  aU  this  true  P       * 
Pbis.  {producing  a  horsewhip),  Ix)ok  at  the  book,  and  see  ! 

Get  out  with  a  plague  and  a  vengeance. 
Sooth.  Oh  dear !  oh ! 

Fei8.      <to  soothsay  somewhere  else,  you  rascal,  run." 

(Birds,  981,  &c.    E.  T.  pp.  180, 181.) 

As  far  as  we  are  aware,  Mr.  Frere  divines  all  these  explanatory 
touches  and  stage  directions  by  his  own  lively  insight  of  the 
original,  thereby  supplying  some  of  "that  sort  of  comic  shorthand," 
which  in  his  essay  on  Aristophanic  translation  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  he  regards  as  contained  in  "  the  actors'  tone  and  gesture  ** 
(cf.  Tol.  i.  p.  185). 

It  is  hard  to  find  words  of  praise  warm  and  strong  enough  for  Mr. 
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Frere's  choral  songs  in  tlie  Birds  :  they  are  so  light  and  airy 
such  perfect  metrical  outpourings,  such  complete  assumptions,  by  the 
translator,  of  the  Attic  poet's  salt  and  spirit.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  beauty  or  melody  of  his  rendering  of  the  Hoopoe's  serenade 
to  his  mate  (209 — 22,  cf.  p.  150),  or  the  lyric  beginning  with 
"  Hoop,  hoop  !  come  in  a  troop,"  which  almost  immediately  follows 
it,  and  in  which  the  granivorous  birds  are  addressed  as — 

"  Birds  of  an  humble  gentlo  bill, 
Smooth  and  shrill. 
Dieted  on  seeds  and  grain, 
Rioting  on  the  fnrrow^d  plain, 

Pecking,  hopping, 

Picking,  popping, 
Among  the  barley  newly  sown.'*  (p.  161.) 

Or  again,  at  vv.  1058 — 70,  p.  185,  the  definition  by  the  chorus  of 
the  fimctions  of  the  soi-disant  bird  deities,  and  the  perfect  little  ode 
which  follows  the  "epirrema"(  p.  186)  {evf^aifwu  (f)v\ou  ttt^/i/wi', 
K.T.X.  w.  1088—1100)  :— 

"  Blest  are  they, 

The  Birds  alway, 

With  perfect  clothing. 

Fearing  nothing, 
Cold  or  sleet  or  summer  heat 

As  it  chances, 

As' he  feincies, 
Each  his  own  vagary  follows. 
Dwelling  in  the  dolls  and  hollows, 
When  with  eager,  weary  strain, 
The  shrilly  grasshoppers  complain, 
l*arch'd  upon  the  sultry  plain. 
Maddened  with  the  raging  heat ; 
We  secure  a  cool  retreat. 
In  the  shady  nooks  and  coves, 
Recesses  of  the  sacr«d  groves, 
31  any  a  herb  and  many  a  berry 
•Serves  to  feast  and  make  us  merry." 

One  can  hardly  conceive  translation  lifhich  so  thoroughly  divests 
itself  of  the  impression  of  being  fettered.  Imitations,  of  course,  such 
as  that  of  Mr.  Courthope  based  on  this  very  play,  give  larger  scope 
for  invention  and  fancy,  but  it  is  difficult  not  to  envy  the  facxdty 
possessed  by  Frere  of  wearing  so  gaily  and  jauntily  the  livery  of  the 
Greek,  that  any  one  might  take  his  songs  to  be  at  first-hand. 

The  "  Scenes  of  the  Peace,"  now  for  the  first  time  printed,  are  that 
in  which  Trygaeus  appears  at  heaven's  portals  and  alights  from  his 
dimg-beetle  (180 — 300) ;  that  in  which  Mercury  brings  out  Peace, 
rescued  from  durance  vile,  to  the  chorus  of  Rustics  (603 — 774),  and 
which  includes  the  parabasis  of  this  play;  and  a  fragment  of  a 
chorus   {ov   yap  taO'  ijciot/,   a-.t.\.    1140 — 55)   taken  down,   it   is 
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tstated  in  a  prefatory  note,  from  Mr.  Frere's  dictation.  There  is  the 
same  life  and  spirit  in  this  as  in  the  other  Aristophanic  translations, 
though  here  and  there  a  ground  for  suspicion  whether  the  translator 
had  quite  ascertained  the  bearings  of  his  Greek.  Even  in  such 
cases,  however,  a  happy  vagueness  leaves  the  sin  venial  and  its  com- 
mission doubtful.  A  quotable  passage  from  Mercury's  rating  of  the 
Athenians  for  their  faults  and  follies  and  undue  heed  to  demagogues 
in  the  Peloponnesian  War  is  all  that  we  can  find  space  for.  (Peace, 
yv.  637 — 48,  p.  303,  Frere's  Tr.) 

«  But  the  speakers  all  combined  with  pitehforkt  of  collusive  licMy 
Thrust  her  headlong  from  the  ramparts,  and  began  to  tyranni/c 
(With  their  treasonable  charges)  over  aU  the  first  and  best 
And  the  richest  of  our  subjects — ^and  to  ransack  everj  chest ; 
Made  a  mess  of  confiscations,  which  they  dealt  to  you  for  food, 
And  with  hasty  condemnations  trained  you  to  the  taste  of  blood ; 
For  the  city  pale  and  sickly — lonely,  lurid,  and  forlorn. 
Sat  in  stench  and  darkness  waiting  for  the  victims  to  be  torn, 
And  whene'er  the  jails  were  opened  with  devouring  fury  pounced 
On  the  wealthy  carrion  paunches  cast  before  her  and  denounced. 
Lashes,  stripes,  and  g^roans  were  sounding,  and  the  states  that  heard  the  crash 
Stopt  the  mouths  of  our  accusers  icilh  a  plug  of  present  cash  : 
Thus  they  rose  to  wealth  and  greatness,  Greece  declined  to  want  and  ruin, 
Such  were  aU  your  faults  and  errors,  this  was  all  the  Tanner's  doing." 

Of  course,  by  her,  in  the  second  line,  is  meant  the  *'  Goddess  of 
Peace."  The  other  italicized  words  in  the  passage  are  meant  to 
draw  attention  to  happy  renderings  of  such  expressions  as  ZiKpoi^ 
KeKpayncuTiv,  tovtov  wairep  Kvviii  iairapaTTere,  and  l^vvovt/  to  arofxa ; 
but  the  general  result  is,  after  all,  quite  as  successful  as  particular  lines. 

From  the  sparkling  sallies  of  Aristophanes  to  the  elegiac  queru- 
lousness  of  Theognis  the  descent  is  drear,  and  it  might  puzzle 
the  superficial  reader  to  guess  the  attraction  which  the  latter  can 
have  possessed  for  one  who  had  won  his  literary  spurs  in  the  field  of 
parody  and  burlesque.  But  it  is  traceable,  probably,  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  Frere  with  aristocratic  principles,  wherever  or  however 
developed,  and  with  the  Conservatism,  which  he  preferred  to  call 
Toryism,  though  assuredly  he  did  not  connect  that  name  with  "  no 
progress."  Aristophanes  was  a  Liberal-Conservative,  or,  as  Sir 
G.  0.  Lewis  calls  him,  a  Tory-Radical.  Theognis  was  a  more  anti- 
reforming  aristocrat,  embittered  by  exile,  disappointment,  and  the 
desertion  of  his  friends.  Howbeit,  the  lessons  which  both  poets 
teach  in  their  quite  diverse  manners,  are  equally  directed  against 
democracy  and  mob  rule,  as  well  as,  it  should  be  added,  against 
tyranny.  Another  clue  to  Mr.  Frere's  attraction  to  Theognis  may 
be  found  in  the  fascination  of  the  task,  suggested  by  Welcker, 
of  rearranging  the  scattered  fragments  of  this  poet,  so  as  to  weave 
them  into   a  coherent    and    consistent    fabric.     If   the    arrange- 
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mcnt  which  Mr.  Frere  has  given  is,  after  all,  arbitrary,  and  if  also 
the  foundations  on  which  he  builds  his  structure  are,  as  all  must 
admit,  slender,  the  meed  of  ingenuity  is  none  the  less  due  to  the 
subtlety  and  patience  with  which  he  has  wrought  out  his  task.  For 
a  good  sketch  of  the  "  Theognis  Restitutus,"  with  all  the  best  quota- 
tions that  could  be  culled  from  it,  the  review  of  it  in  the  72nd 
volume  of  the  Quarterlf/  may  with  advantage  be  consulted  (pp.  452 
— 73).  This  critique,  Frere  himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother 
Bartle  (i.,  cclxxx)  attributes  to  Hallam.  Two  passages  not 
extracted  by  the  reviewer  we  venture  to  give,  as  very  good  spe- 
cimens of  the  translator's  work.  The  first  recommends  a  discreet 
choice  of  instruments,  and  a  distrust  of  untried  friends.  The  second 
sounds  the  praise  of  the  sole  solace  and  support  of  an  exile  such  as 
Theognis  was. 

XXXIV.  "  Never  engage  with  a  poltroon  or  craven, — 
Avoid  him,  Kumus,  as  a  treacherous  haven  ! 
These  Mends  and  hearty  comrades,  as  you  think  \ 
(Ready  to  join  you  when  you  feast  and  drink)      | 
These  easy  friends  from  difficulty  shrink.  / 

For  a  shrewd  intellect,  the  best  employ 
Is  to  detect  a  soul  of  base  alloy  ; 
No  task  is  harder  or  imports  so  much ; 
Silver  and  gold,  you  prove  it  by  the  touch . 
You  separate  the  pure,  discard  the  dross, 
And  disregard  the  labour  and  the  loss : 
But  a  friend's  heart,  base  and  adulterate,— 
A  friendly  surface  with  a  core  of  hate ! 
Of  all  the  frauds  with  which  the  Fates  have  curst 
Our  simple  easy  nature — is  the  worst : 
Beyond  the  rest  ruinous  in  effect ; 
And  of  all  others  hardest  to  detect ; 
For  men's  and  women's  hearts  you  cannot  try 
Beforehand,  like  the  cattle  that  you  buy. 
Nor  human  wit  nor  reason,  when  you  treat  \ 
For  such  a  purpose,  can  escape  deceit ;  > 

Fancy  betrays  us  and  assists  the  cheat."       /  (w.  118 — ^2S.) 


Lxxix.  **  For  human  nature  Hope  remains  alone 
Of  all  the  deities  :  the  rest  are  flown. 
Faith  LB  departed  :  Truth  and  Ilonour  dead : 
And  all  the  Graces  too,  my  friend,  are  fled. 
The  scanty  specimens  of  living  worth 
Dwindled  to  nothing  or  extinct  on  earth. 
Yet  while  I  live  and  view  the  light  of  Heaven, 
(Since  Hope  remains,  and  never  has  been  driven 
From  the  distracted  world,)  the  single  scope 
Of  my  devotion  is  to  worship  Hope : 
\Vlien  hecatombs  are  slain,  and  altars  bum. 
With  all  the  deities  adored  in  turn, 
Let  Hope  be  present,  and  with  Hope,  my  friend, 
Let  every  sacritice  commence  und  end. 
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Y08 !  insoIencOy  injustice,  eycry  crime, 
Kapine  and  wrong  may  prosper  for  a  time ; 
Yet  shall  they  travel  on  to  swift  decay 
That  tread  the  crooked  path  and  hollow  way." 

(vv.  1181—46.    Frerc,  ii.  383.) 

If  these  two  specimens  attract  oar  readers  to  a*  study  of  Frere's 
Theognis  with  the  Greek  text  side  by  side,  the  result  is  certain 
to  be  admiration  of  the  versatility  which  is  displayed  in  the  transi- 
tion from  the  grotesqueness  of  Attic  comedy  to  the  sombre  sedate- 
ness  of  the  Megarean  gnomic  poet,  and  in  the  command  of  success  in 
both  fields. 

Of  the  various  translations  which  make  up  the  remainder  of  the 
second  volume,  the  length  of  this  article  would  be  a  valid  excuse  for 
saying  nothing ;  but  there  is  one  amongst  them — ^that  of  Gatullus's 
Epithalamium  of  Julia  and  Manlius — in  which  Mr.  Frere's  tact  and 
refined  delicacy  are  so  marked  that  it  were  unfair  to  withhold  all 
mention  of  it.  As  all  must  allow,  one  chief  characteristic  of  his 
Aristophanic  versions  is  the  judgment  displayed  in  softening  down 
the  occasional  coarseness  and  indelicate  allusions  which  an  advance- 
ment in  civilization  votes  **  bad  taste."  He  does  not  wholly  suppress 
this  feature  of  the  ancient  classics ;  but  he  tones  it  to  presentable 
form.  So  it  is  in  the  Catullian  ode,  as  he  renders  it.  One  of  the 
prettiest  bits  therein  is  where  the  gossips,  or  the  poet,  or  both,  in 
allotted  stanzas,  difficult  to  distinguish  nicely,  ''chaff"  the  bride- 
groom, and  predict  the  consequences  of  the  step  he  is  taking.  After 
expressing  their  sense  of  the  perfect  meetness  of  "  either  for  other," 
and  their  good  wishes  for  a  union  so  honestly  inaugurated,  they 
proceed : — 

"  Sport  your  fill,  and  never  spare — 
Lot  us  have  an  infant  heir ^ 

Of  the  noble  name : 
Such  a  line  should  ever  last, 
As  it  has  for  ages  past, 

Another  and  ^e  same. 

**  Fear  not !  with  the  coming  year 
The  new  Torquatus  will  be  here,. 

Him  we  soon  shall  see 
With  infant  gesture  fondly  seek 
To  roach  his  Cither's  manly  check, 
From  his  mother*s  knee. 

**  With  laughing  eyes  and  dewy  lip, 
Pouting  like  the  purple  tip 

That  points  the  rose's  bud ; 
While  mingled  with  the  mother's  grace, 
Strang^ers  shall  recognise  the  trace 
That  marks  the  Ifanlian  blood. 

VOL.   XIX.  N  N 
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"  So  the  mother's  fair  renown 
Shall  betimes  adorn  and  crown 

The  child  with  digptiity, 
As  we  read  in  stories  old 
Of  Telemachus  the  bold, 
And  chaste  Penelope." 

(pp.  465—6.    Catull.  Ixi  211—230.) 

Id  the  same  poem  are  many  other  stanzas  equally  fresh  and  good 
indeed,  one  lesson,  which  those  who  may  read  Frere's  works  with  a 
yiew  to  ascertaining  the  secret  of  his  admitted  pre-eminence  as  a 
translator  can  scarcely  fail  to  learn,  will  he  the  need  of  discerning 
how  far  the  process  of  transmutation  will  hear  the  sacrifice  of  even 
the  unpleasant  features  of  the  original  author.  Frere's  system  of 
compromise  was  a  nearly  perfect  reflection  of  the  author  he  trans- 
lated, as  free  as  he  could  consistently  make  it  from  indelicacy  and 
repulsiveness.  Another  lesson,  too,  he  may  teach  to  some  modem 
translators,  for  which  the  mass  of  English  readers  will  thank  his 
memory.  Success  in  metrical  translation  depends  not,  as  some  fancy, 
on  the  cleverest  reproduction  of  the  original  metres  so  much  as  on 
embodying  the  words  and  spirit  of  the  translated  author  in  an 
approximately  equivalent  English  measure.  No  ear  could  desire 
truer  presentments  of  the  lyrics  of  Aristophanes  than  are  found  in 
many  of  Mr.  Frere's  choruses,  where,  however,  the  likeness  to  the 
originals  is  the  very  reverse  of  servile.  So,  too,  with  the  ode  of 
Catullus,  just  quoted.  Which  version  is  likelier  to  please  an  English 
ear,  or  to  find  a  place  in  an  English  reader's  memory — that  in  which 
Mr.  Frere  has  moulded  his  transcript  of  the  Glyconics  of  Catullus 
to  a  downright  English  metre,  or  the  dance-in-chains,  of  which  all 
must  be  conscious  who  read  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis's  fac-simile  version, 
and  of  which  this  that  follows  is  a  sample  P 

"  Some  Torquatus,  a  beauteous 

Babe  on  motherly  breast  to  thee, 
Stretching,  father,  his  innocent 
Hands,  smiles  softly  from  inchoate 
Lips  half  open  a  blessing."  (Ellis's  Catullus,  p.  45.) 

We  need  hardly  press  the  question  to  an  issue. 

To  Englishmen  of  his  own  condition  Hookham  Frere's  life  and 
works  should  point  a  lesson  which,  except  by  a  chosen  few,  runs  the 
risk  in  the  present  age  of  being  overlooked ;  that  of  the  embellish- 
ment added  to  a  public  position  and  a  part  in  the  conduct  of  afiairs 
by  the  highest  culture  and  scholarship.  It  might  be  urged  that 
Frere's  premature  withdrawal  from  the  public  service  points  to  the 
incompatibility  of  a  scholar's  habits  with  administrative  powers. 
But  this  is  not  proven.  He  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  popular  clamour, 
and,  like  a  true  and  noble  Englishman,  he  acquiesced  in  a  sacrifice 
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which  prevented  damage  to  his  party.  But  this  sacrifice  was 
lightened,  even  as  his  active  life  was  diversified,  hy  the  studies  which 
made  him  a  delightful  companion,  a  well-informed  public  servant, 
and  the  possessor  of  the  secret  of  contentment  in  active  life  or  in 
retirement.  Tastes  like  those  of  Hookham  Frere  conduce  to  inde« 
pendence,  self-resource,  and  self-respect. 

There  may  not  be  in  his  published  works  much  evidence  of  the 
originality  which  goes  to  the  making  of  a  first-rate  poet,  though 
none  will  deny  to  him  the  gifts  of  a  bright  fancy,  a  correct  ear,  an 
abundant  flow  of  lyric  power.  His  classical  predilections  and  the 
bent  of  his  humour  disposed  him  to  content  himself  with  the  praise 
of  complete  mastery  of  Aristophanes,  and  successful  efforts  in  the 
region  of  burlesque,  deferable  indeed  to  this  taste  and  aim  are 
almost  all  of  his  best  and  happiest  literary  efforts.  The  ''  Monks 
and  Giants ''  would  not  entitle  him  to  rank  high  among  original 
poets,  but  as  an  outcome  of  the  same  vein  of  humour  which  we 
trace  in  the  Anti- Jacobin  and  in  the  Aristophanic  free  transla- 
tions, they  claim  a  place  of  honour  amid  the  writings  of  English 
humorists.  >  This  in  fact  was  his  mitier.  It  was  because  his  fancy 
saw  the  best  chance  of  developing  this  in  rendering  the  Aristophanic 
comedies  in  an  English  dress,  that  the  name,  which  the  volumes 
before  us  cannot  fail  to  revive,  will,  as  long  as  our  language  lasts,  be 
associated  with  Aristophanes  and  his  dramas. 

James  Davies. 


nn2 


SOCIAL  FORCES  OF  THE  HOUR. 


IT  is  a  confusing  thing  to  many  candid  pcfisoDS  to  read  the 
statements  which  are  often  put  forth,  exhibiting  the  contrast 
between  the  English  life  of  to-day  and  that  of  the  last  century,  or 
the  last  century  b»it  one.  Setting  aside  the  large  number  of 
men  whose  constitution  inclines  them  to  a  violently  peculiar  view 
of  the  past  in  its  comparison  with  the  present,  there  are  always  to 
be  found  a  good  many  open-minded  thinkers  who  aak  for  nothing 
but  facts  to  guide  them  in  forming  their  conclusion.  They 
neither  depreciate  nor  glorify  that  extinct  state  of  affairs,  of 
which  all  they  really  know  is,  that  it  no  longer  exists.  They  be- 
lieve neither  in  the  superlative  wisdom  nor  the  lamentable  ignorance 
of  their  ancestors.  They  are  quite  ready  to  believe  anything  what- 
ever concerning  the  past  in  its  contrast  with  the  present,  which 
,  can  be  established  by  real  proofs.  All  that  they  require  is  that  the 
question  shall  not  be  settled  by  d  }yiuori  hypotheses,  or  by  any 
assumption  of  the  existence  of  some  mysterious  law  which  condemns 
the  English  people  to  continuous  degradation,  or  which  confers  on 
them  the  blcs.sing  of  irresistible  progress. 

That  unprejudiced  and  truth-seeking  persona  of  this  class  should  at 
the  same  time  be  bewildered  and  almost  awe-struck  by  the  social  phe- 
nomena of  to-day,  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  wondered  at  These  phenomena 
are,  in  some  respects,  nothing  less  than  appalling.     Moreover,  there 
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often  seems  to  be  no  way  out  of  our  present  difficulties.  Every 
agency  that  is  brought  to  bear  upon  these  gigantic  evils  seems  to 
fail  Philanthropy  and  benevolence  appear  sometimes  to  be  the  most 
mischievous  of  all  elements  in  English  social  life.  Theological  teach- 
ing has  failed,  and  now  simple  charitableness  has  failed  also; 
and  what  more  remains  ?  The  old  organic  system  which  existed  a 
himdred  years  ago,  and  has  come  down  even  to  our  own  time,  is 
breaking  up  in  all  quarters,  and  what  is  to  take  its  place  ?  It  is  all 
chaos  and  confusion,  and  the  shattering  of  landmarks,  and  the 
uprooting  of  habits,  and  the  rending  of  ties,  and  what  is  to  come  of 
it  all  ?  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  most  prudent  thinkers 
should  be  sometimes  led  to  accept  the  dogmatic  assertions  of  those 
who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  bygone  golden  age,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  temperaments,  they  fix  either  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  renaissance  period,  the  Commonwealth,  the  revolutionary  epoch, 
the  earlier  days  of  George  III.,  or  even  the  days  of  George  IV.  himself. 

Nor  do  I  for  a  moment  pretend  that  this  question  of  the  comparative 
happiness  of  the  present,  and  let  us  say,  the  last  century,  is  one  that 
is  easy  of  solution.  The  popular  cant  about  the  blessedness  of  the 
English  life  of  to-day  is  as  odious  to  me  as  it  is  to  the  most  irrational 
believer  in  an  extinct  period  of  perfection.  Of  all  the  rubbish  that 
has  been  uttered,  none  is  more  worthless  than  the  current  praises  of 
our  modem  civilization,  and  no  word  is  more  grossly  abused  than  this 
very  word  "  civilization "  itself.  I  cannot  see  that  we  are  anything 
more  than  a  semi-civilized  people  up  to  this  day  ;  or,  to  use  the  word 
which  is  precisely  identical  in  meaning,  but  more  unpleasant  in  the 
sound,  we  are  nothing  more  than  a  semi-barbarous  people,  judging  by 
any  rational  standard  of  civilization  and  barbarism.  Morally,  re* 
ligiously,  aesthetically,  in  politics,  in  diplomacy,  in  legislation,  in 
administration,  in  education,  in  our  amusements,  in  our  very  dress 
and  our  dinners,  we  are  still  but  half  civilized,  or  semi-barbarous, 
choose  whichever  form  we  will. 

If,  then,  I  venture  upon  giving  some  reasons  why  I  think  that 
we  are  not  worse  than  our  fathers,  it  is  from  no  absurd  belief  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  an  age  in  which  self-glorification  may  be 
tolerated,  or  as  an  age,  indeed,  which  is  not  full  of  perils,  and  in 
which  the  evils  which  were  generated  in  the  past  may  not  be  tending 
to  some  tremendous  crash  at  some  not  far  distant  period.  The  social 
atmosphei*e  is,  indeed,  filled  with  explosive  materials,  and  it  is  simply 
absurd  to  assume  that  because  we  have  hitherto  escaped  any  tre- 
mendous convulsion,  we  are,  therefore,  secure  for  the  future.  There 
is  an  unquestionable  political  and  economical  truth  in  the  old 
Hebrew  saying,  that  ''  the  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge/'  which  may  be  pre-eminently  appli- 
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cable  to  ourselves.  The  mistakes,  whether  selfish  or  unselfish,  of 
one  generation  are  often  as  slow  as  they  are  prolific  in  bearing 
their  natural  fruits ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  be  our 
lot  to  suffer  through  the  operation  of  social  and  economical  laws, 
whose  revolutionary  work  is  really  due  to  the  follies,  the  ignorance, 
or  the  vices  of  our  ancestors.  The  organic  life  of  a  people  is  continued 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  it  is  no  more  possible  to  avert 
the  effects  of  past  errors,  by  simply  opening  our  eyes  to  their  existence, 
than  it  is  for  an  old  debauchee  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  vigorous  old 
age  by  simply  avowing  and  lamenting  the  excesses  of  his  youth. 

At  the  same  time  the  difficulty  of  instituting  any  comparison  be- 
tween the  operation  of  the  social  forces  of  to-day,  and  that  of  those 
which  were  at  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  or  a 
hundred  years  ago,  is  veiy  great.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  form 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  tendencies  of  the  life  in  which  we  are  ourselves 
taking  an  active  part.  But  when  the  inquiry  is  transfen*ed  some  two 
or  three  generations  backwards,  the  scarcity  of  trustworthy  materials 
is  doubly  striking.  The  moment  we  apply  ourselves  in  a  thoroughly 
critical  spirit  to  test  the  value  of  the  records  of  the  English  life  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the  beginning  of 
our  nineteenth,  the  visionary  character  of  the  popular  ideals  is  in-e- 
sistibly  apparent  Whether  those  ideals  are  true  or  false,  the  fact 
is  undeniable,  that  to  a  large  extent  they  are  the  result  of  unmiti- 
gated guess-work.  The  very  statistics  of  the  period  are  not  to  be 
relied  on,  our  present  system  of  statistics-gathering  being  then  un- 
known. Statistics  in  those  days  were  the  work  of  a  few  isolated 
individuals,  urged  on  by  a  scientific  instinct,  and  altogether  in  ad- 
vance of  their  age.  The  figures  they  got  together  were,  therefore, 
di*awn  from  most  limited  areas,  and  even  as  far  as  they  went,  were 
often  extremely  partial  and  misleading.  And  seeing  how  hard  it 
is  to  interpret  the  full  significance  of  the  carefully-sought  statistics  of 
to-day,  it  needs  no  words  to  prove  that  when  the  statistics  themselves 
were  fragmentary  and  incorrect,  they  can  serve  scarcely  any  purpose 
beyond  that  of  giving  hints  to  the  cautious  and  acute  inquirer. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  matter  of  formal  statistics  that  we  are 
at  a  loss  for  materials  for  comparing  our  own  life  with  that  of  our 
recent  forefathers.  Wherever  we  turn  in  examining  the  records  of 
their  personal  and  social  history,  we  are  struck  with  the  absence  of 
the  two  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  English  life  of  to-day. 
They  knew  nothing  of  our  intense  self-consciousness,  and  of  our 
passion  for  decorum.  Surely  never  before,  since  men  became  civi- 
lized, was  there  an  age  which  so  fondly  cherished  this  habit  of  self- 
inspection,  in  which  we  now  delight  Everybody  now  is  a  critic  of 
something  or  other,  and  has  his  views  of  the  internal  condition  of 
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society  and  of  the  future  of  his  country.  The  whole  nation  is 
possessed  with  a  mania  for  examining,  so  to  say,  its  own  conscience, 
and  discerning  its  short-comings,  and  tabulating  its  offences  in  a  sort 
of  spiritual  diary.  Spontaneity  seems  djring  out  amongst  us,  while 
rarely  has  an  age  been  more  thoroughly  un-selfconscious  and  spon- 
taneous, both  in  its  vices  and  its  virtues,  t^ian  was  the  period  with 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  comparing  our  own.  A  hundred  years 
ago  the  violence  of  political  party-spirit  was  nothing  less  than 
ferocious,  and  the  distinctions  of  caste  were  absolute  walls  of  separa- 
tion between  the  noble  and  the  plebeian,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  But 
all  alike  spoke  their  mind  without  fear  of  consequences,  and  what- 
ever were  their  faults,  no  love  for  morbid  self-inspection  and  self- 
criticism  is  to  be  detected  among  them. 

As  a  consequence,  or  perhaps  rather  as  a  cause,  they  knew  nothing 
of  that  devotion  to  decorum  which  amounts  among  ourselves  to  a 
perfectly  fanatical  worship.  The  very  notion  of  being  "  content  to 
dwell  in  decencies  for  ever  '*  may  have  suited  the  idiosyncrasies  of  an 
infinitesimally  small  minority.  But  of  that  adoration  of  "propriety," 
which  runs  throughout  the  whole  of  English  society,  high  and  low 
alike,  the  age  had  none.  Our  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers 
had  thrown  off  the  unbridled  licence  of  the  Restoration  period. 
They  had  come  to  recognise  the  eternal  differences  of  right  and 
\iTong.  They  had  learnt  to  admire  great  ideas,  and  to  struggle  for 
them  like  men.  But  they  had  not  yet  fallen  in  love  with  decency,  as 
such,  and  for  its  own  sake,  without  regard  to  the  hideous  body  which 
decency  might  be  clothing.  At  this  day,  their  talk,  their  diaries, 
their  letters,  their  plays,  their  novels,  their  caricatures,  their  news- 
papers, are  often  not  producible  in  their  integrity,  so  free-spoken  were 
they,  and  so  rigidly  decorous  are  we. 

And  further,  the  reign  of  universal  philanthropy  had  not  then  set 
in.  It  was  a  coarse,  rough,  vigorous,  nay,  brutal  age,  when  the  finest 
sensibilities  of  to-day  were  not  awake  and  alive.  Its  virtues  took 
another  fonn,  and  effeminacy  was  comparatively  unknown,  except  as 
a  mark  for  insult  and  derision.  Now,  with  ourselves,  it  is  a  very 
suggestive  fact  that  effeminacy  is  rarely  made  a  butt  for  public 
ridicule.  We  have  adopted  the  softer  virtues  into  our  moral  code ; 
and  the  possession  of  refinement,  of  delicacy,  of  cultivation,  is  no 
longer  supposed  to  indicate  a  want  of  manliness  and  coui*age.  Com- 
paratively speaking,  the  very  idea  of  the  "  fop  "  of  the  last  century  is 
now  forgotten.  He  is  a  rarity,  even  when  he  appears  in  a  modified 
form  amongst  us.  Refinement  and  manliness  have,  apparently  at 
least,  shaken  hands  with  one  another ;  and  the  *'  fop  "  is,  so  it  seems, 
a  relic  of  the  past,  still  lingering  amongst  us.  I  say  "  so  it  seems," 
for  the  very  question  is,  how  far  we  have  gained  in  true  manliness 
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and  the  more  vigorous  virtues.  The  difficulty  is  to  ascertain  Low  far 
the  contemporary  pictures  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  real  pictures  or  gross  and  untrustworthy  caricatures.  We  want 
to  learn  whether  its  apparent  brutality  was  real  brutality,  or  only  a 
deficiency  in  nervous  sensibility ;  whether  its  coarseness  was  in  word 
only ;  and  whether  its  disregard  of  human  suffering  arose  from  igno- 
rance or  from  sheer  cruelty.  All  we  can  assume,  on  first  studying  its 
literature,  is  that  it  was  unquestionably  rough,  rude,  and  regardless 
of  many  things  which  we  now  cherish  as  the  most  lately  developed 
results  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  civilization. 

In  the  midst  of  these  puzzling  phenomena  we  have  but  one  trust- 
worthy clue  to  their  interpretation.  A  wise  man  will  surely  devote 
himself  to  a  wide  and  careful  study  of  the  whole  range  of  social  facts 
which  have  come  under  his  own  personal  observation.  He  will 
inquire  whether  these  facts  seem  to  indicate  a  forward  or  a  retro- 
grade movement  in  the  national  life,  and  how  far  they  fall  in  with 
the  ordinary  laws  of  human  action,  or  are  due  to  the  violent  opera- 
tion of  transient  external  causes.  He  will  then  apply  his  conclusions 
to  the  investigation  of  the  records  of  the  periods  lying  beyond  his 
pei*sonal  experience,  and  ask  hi^aself  whether  the  movements  which 
he  has  traced  ai-e  the  simple  working  out  of  principles  which  have 
been  long  in  operation  at  the  heart  of  English  life,  or  whether  they 
are  due  to  some  sudden  incursion  of  radically  new  and  temporary 
ideas.  In  a  word,  if  the  inquirer  is  satisfied  that  English  society  has 
mgved  in  one  direction  during  some  thirty  or  forty  years,  during 
which  he  has  been  personally  cognizant  of  its  true  character,  and  that 
this  character  harmonizes  with  eveiy  detail  that  he  can  gather  as  to 
its  nature  when  it  passes  beyond  the  range  of  his'personal  experience, 
then  surely  he  is  justified  in  concluding  that  the  movement  of  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years  is  but  the  continuation  of  a  movement  which  is  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeai*s  old.  If,  during  his  own  know- 
ledge of  it,  it  has  been  a  backward  or  downward  movement,  then 
imdoubtedly  we  arc  in  bad  case  altogether.  If  the  reverse,  the  vatici- 
nations of  the  desponding  are  the  mere  meanings  of  ignorant  dis- 
content, and  the  country  is  far  indeed  from  being  on  the  road  to  niin. 

Turning,  then,  to  details,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  complaints  of 
those  who  believe  in  our  present  degeneracy  are  nearly  all  of  them 
the  results  of  one  single  conviction — the  conviction  that  the  structure 
of  society  has  become  more  or  less  disorganized,  and  that  its  elements 
are  resolving  themselves  into  a  chaotic  confusion.  Tliis,  I  think,  is  a 
fair  account  of  the  source  of  the  dread  which  has  taken  possession  of 
not  a  few  of  the  more  moderate  and  sensible  believers  in  our  national 
decay.  They  do  not  believe  in  the  degeneracy  of  the  individual 
Englishman  so  much  as  in  the  operation  of  certain  tendencies  which 
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go  to  break  up  the  social  and  political  fabric,  and  which  will  plunge 
us,  if  not  forcibly  arrested,  in  some  sort  of  hideous  disaster  and 
anarchy.  The  forms  which  their  lamentations  assume  vary  according 
to  personal  temperament  and  circumstances.  It  is  social  or  domestic 
life,  or  political  life,  or  religious  life,  or  commercial  life,  which  fur- 
nishes these  teiTible  indications  of  impending  ruin,  just  as  the  mourner 
happens  to  be  interested  in  domestic  details,  or  religion,  or  politics, 
or  business.  But  the  notes  of  the  melancholy  refrain  are  the  same, 
though  one  voice  chants  it  in  one  language,  and  another  in  another. 

Ajid  the  burden  of  the  song  is  ever  harping  upon  one  word.  That 
word  is  "  independence."  This  is  the  bugbear  of  innumerable  men 
and  women  in  all  but  the  lower  strata  of  society.  Everybody  has 
got  now-a-days  to  be  so  "  independent,"  that  it  ia  impossible  that 
affairs  can  go  on  much  longer  without  coming  to  some  fearful  break 
up.  Workmen  are  so  "independent"  that  there  is  no  carrying 
out  the  great  commercial  system  in  peace  and  quietness.  Servants 
are  so  "  independent "  that  there  is  no  controlling  them.  Children 
are  so  "  independent "  that  they  care  no  more  for  their  parents  and 
teachers  than  for  utter  strangers.  Even  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
"  independent,"  and  the  government  of  a  ship  and  the  discipline  of  a 
regiment  have  involved  the  necessity  of  paying  some  regard  to  the 
feelings  and  the  rights  of  the  human  beings  under  command.  Clerks 
and  shopmen  are  so  "  independent "  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
employers  to  remember  that  they  are  all  of  identically  the  same  flesh 
and  blood  with  themselves,  and  that  the  inferior  cannot  be  bought 
and  sold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  superior,  like  a  pair  of  carriage  horses 
or  a  case  of  hardware. 

Most  astonishing  of  all,  the  world  of  curates  has  learnt  to  be 
"  independent."  For  generation  after  generation  the  Church  of 
England  has  existed  upon  the  theory  that  the  curate  is  not  a  being 
of  the  same  nature  as  other  men.  He  is  the  unit  from  which  is  made 
up  that  numerous  class  who  are  described  as  the  "  inferior  clergy." 
The  market  for  curates  was  not  like  the  market  for  any  other  human 
commodity.  The  curate  was  to  be  bought  at  something  like  a  fixed 
'  price ;  and  that  price  bore  no  reference,  or  the  mere  shadow  of  a 
reference,  to  his  intrinsic  value  or  the  work  that  was  to  be  got  out 
of  him.  He  was,  in  truth,  a  drug  in  the  maiket.  Anybody  who 
wanted  him  could  get  him  almost  on  his  own  terms ;  at  any  rate,  the 
market  price  of  the  curate  was  as  nearly  as  possible  a  fixed  quantity, 
and  was  kept  down  ta  starvation  point.  If  I  say  that  fifty  years  ago 
he  market  price  of  a  curate  was  about  eighty  pounds  a  year,  I  believe 
I  am  by  no  means  overstating  the  fact. 

Now  all  this  is  changed.  The  curate  is  ill  enough  off,  indeed ;  but 
he  is  recognised  as  a  human  being.    The  supply  of  curates  is  scarcely 
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equal  to  the  demand.  Certainly  the  supply  of  good  curates  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand ;  and,  wonderful  to  say,  the  quality  of  curates  is 
a  thing  which  has  come  to  be  appreciated.  Formerly  a  curate  was  a 
curate  ;  just  as  in  ordinary  English  cookery-books  an  ^g  is  an  ^g, 
whether  it  is  a  big  egg  or  a  little  one.  The  curate  was,  as  I  have 
said,  the  ideal  representative  of  the  "  inferior  clergy."  He  was  the 
ecclesiastical  plebeian  ;  the  rotuT^r  of  aristocratic  Germany,  where 
all  the  world  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  noble  and  the  non-uoble. 
Just  as  in  Germany,  if  a  man  is  not  a  ''  Von  "  he  is  a  nobody,  and  all 
those  who  are  not  "  Vons  "  are  more  or  less  alike  ;  so  it  was  with  our 
curates.  They  were  "  hired  "  at  so  much  per  quarter  to  do  certain 
duties,  which  may  be  termed  the  menial  portions  of  parochial  work, 
and  one  curate  could  do  those  duties  pretty  nearly  as  well  as  another. 

To-day  the  curate  knows  his  value.  He  has  not  yet  conde- 
scended, or  risen,  to  the  full  perception  of  the  value  of  combina- 
tion in  order  to  raise  his  salary  and  reduce  his  working  hours. 
Strikes  have  hitherto  been  the  nearly  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
town-bred  mechanic,  and  the  agricultural  labourer  is  only  just  learn- 
ing their  practical  value.  By-and-by,  when  the  bucolic  mind  has 
grasped  the  full  significance  of  a  strike,  we  may  see  the  curates  fol- 
low in  the  same  path,  and  unite  to  obtain  for  every  one  of  their 
number  "  a  fair  day*s  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work." 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  undeniable  that  this  spirit  of  ''indepen- 
dence "  has  taken  possession  of  the  curate  mind,  and  that,  whether 
intentionally  or  not,  he  has  given  an  impetus  to  a  principle  which 
has  never  hitherto  obtained  recognition  in  the  Church  of  England. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  significance  of  even  this  feeble  im- 
petus. Never,  since  the  Church  of  England  existed  in  its  present 
shape,  have  its  ministerial  affairs  been  regulated  on  the  principle,  that 
the  largest  pay  should  be  given  for  the  best  work.  The  recognised 
theory  of  clerical  rewards  has  been  from  the  first  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  inventions  that  ever  possessed  the  minds  of  well-inten- 
tioned people.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  could  we  approach  the 
subject  free  from  all  prepossessions,  and  with  understandings  un- 
clouded by  the  mystifications  of  selfish  ignorance,  the  notion  of 
regarding  the  right  to  nominate  the  parochial  clergy  as  a  species  of 
marketable  property  would  startle  us  as  an  invention  too  absurd  for 
serious  discussion.  Nothing  less  blinding  than  long  habit  could 
foster  that  confusion  of  thought  which  prevents  honest  Cliurchmen 
from  seeing  that  the  cjuestion  of  simple  parochial  patronage,  as 
opposed  to  popular  election,  is  one  thing,  and  the  money  value  of 
that  patronage  is  another.  And  until  Church  Reformers  come  to 
grasp  the  full  significance  of  this  distinction,  all  their  efforts  will 
come  to  nothing.    If  they  wish  to  uproot  the  present  system,  with  all 
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its  scandals,  they  must  look  out  for  the  real  social  forces  which  are 
moving  the  English  life  of  to-day,  and  apply  them  to  the  question 
they  have  in  hand.  Till  they  do  this,  their  efforts  will  be  confined  to 
a  few  languid  and  spasmodic  manifestations  in  newspapei^  and  maga- 
zines, and  on  platforms  and  in  private  talk. 

The  real  question,  I  repeat,  is  not  merely  between  the  Noncon- 
formist and  the  Church  methods  of  clerical  appointment,  but 
between  the  principle  tliat  payment  shall  be  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  labour,  and  the  principle  that  Church  endow- 
ments are  the  property  of  patrons.  Between  the  two  views  the  hos- 
tility is  irreconcileable.  And  if  there  is  one  force  more  mighty  than 
another  now  supplying  energy  to  the  various  movements  of  national 
life,  it  is  the  conviction  that  sinecures,  as  such,  are  evils,  that  every 
man's  abilities  and  acquirements  should  come  fairly  into  the  market, 
that  a  good  price  should  be  ungrudgingly  given  for  rare  and  valuable 
merit,  and  that  the  less  work  a  man  does  the  smaller  shoukl  be*  his 
remuneration.  Against  this  conviction  the  lovers  of  abuses  have  been 
keeping  up  a  hand-to-hand  fight  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  the  struggle 
is  still  fiery  and  fierce.  The  first  loss  to  the  party  which  maintains 
that  the  holders  of  sinecures  have  a  vested  right  in  their  possessions 
was  suffered  when  the  Pension  List  was  revised  and  partially  abo- 
lished. Those  who  know  only  the  political  conflicts  of  to-day  cannot 
realise  the  enormous  difliculties  which  beset  the  reformers  of  a  past 
generation,  when  they  laboured  to  destroy  the  intolerable  scandals  of 
the  Pension  List  But  the  victory  was  won,  and  from  that  day  to 
this,  the  same  mighty  social  force  has  been  slowly  modifying  the 
views  of  almost  every  grade  of  society. 

Its  last  triumph,  however,  will  be  won,  when,  amidst  the  cries  and 
the  lamentations  of  the  vanquished,  the  nation  takes  possession  of 
€very  sort  of  ecclesiastical  endowment,  and  redistributes  them  all  in 
proportion  to  the  necessities  of  the  people ;  still  allowing,  it  may 
be,  the  existence  of  personal  patronage,  but  introducing  into  the 
Church  the  same  system  which  prevails  in  every  other  English  pro- 
fession. And  the  time  may  soon  arrive.  It  is  impossible  that  we 
.should  much  longer  be  content  to  adopt  one  system  in  the  law,  in 
physic,  in  education,  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  another  in  the 
Church.  There  are  abuses  enough,  it  is  true,  in  every  profession  ; 
but  nowhere  else  is  there  the  formal  consecration  of  the  theory  that 
abilities  and  labour  are  to  count  for  little  or  nothing  in  tho  distribu- 
tion of  payments.  Nowhere  else  have  we  a  parallel  to  that  perversion 
of  all  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  which  permits  a  few  hundred  rich 
men  to  regard  endowment  for  religious  teaching  as  their  private 
property,  to  pay  one  clergyman  many  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  a 
year  for  doing  little,  and  doing  that  little  ill,  and  to  pay  another  a 
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miserable  pittance  for  the  devotion  of  the  highest  abilities  to  the 
hardest  work.  What,  indeed,  is  to  be  said  for  the  existing  system  of 
patronage^ in  a  Church,  which  allowed  the  author  of  the  "  Christian 
Year  "  to  live  and  die  in  an  obscure  Hampshire  parsonage,  and  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  fills  the  episcopal  bench,  the  cathedrals,  and  the 
large  town  parishes  with  men  whose  sole  claim  to  preferment  is  their 
personal  mediocrity  or  their  family  connections  ?  In  no  other  section 
of  English  life  would  the  existence  of  such  a  system  be  now  endured. 
However,  let  those  who  are  most  scandalised  be  comforted.  Patronage, 
as  it  now  stands,  is  an  anachronism,  and  anachronisms,  even  though 
consecrated  by  the  superstitions  of  ages,  perish  at  last 

Leaving,  however,  the  clerical  aspect  of  the  great  question  of  the 
rights  of  labour,  I  would  appeal  to  those  observers  who  have  had 
long  experience  of  life  to  bear  me  out  when  I  profess  my  entire 
inability  to  join  in  the  popular  lamentations  over  the  increasing 
dissatisfaction  of  what  are  called  the  working  classes.  These  classes 
are  discontented.  That  is,  they  are  not  satisfied  with  their  wages, 
and  the  general  position  they  hold  in  the  world.  But  when  were 
they  otherwise  ?  I  can  call  to  mind  no  such  age  of  Christian  resig- 
nation to  the  inevitable.  I  have  read  of  such  a  phenomenon  in 
fiction,  in  pai-tizan  speeches,  and  books,  and  I  have  heard  of  it  in 
sermons  ;  but  I  never  beheld  any  proofs  of  its  existence.  I  never 
met  with  such  contented  people  in  my  life-— that  is,  as  a  clasa  I  have 
seen  a  few  such  in  all  ranks  ;  but  I  see  just  as  many  of  them  to-day 
as  I  saw  forty  yeai's  ago.  If  there  is  any  difference  between  the 
temper  of  the  millions  who  now  labour  around  us  and  that  of  their 
fathers  and  gi-andfathers,  I  should  say  that  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
present  generation.  They  may  be  as  discontented  as  those  who  went 
before  them,  but  they  are  less  sullen ;  they  do  not  believe  that  class 
interests  ai'e  hopelessly  antagonistic,  and  that  the  rich  man  is 
necessarily  the  master  of  the  poor  man  and  ordinarily  his  tyrant. 
It  may  be  that  they  are  less  resigned  to  their  lot ;  if  a  hopeless, 
dreary,  gloomy  acquiescence  in  destiny  can  be  called  resignation. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  such  discontent  as  this  is  an  evil  sign  for  the 
future.  It  does  not  prove  a  radical  distaste  for  the  whole  order  of 
society.  It  only  shows  that  the  multitude  does  not  consider  its 
situation  hopeless. 

And  I  would  ask  every  candid  man  to  contrast  the  demands  and 
the  temper  of  the  millions  who  are  now  struggling  upwards,  with 
those  which  followed  upon  the  close  of  the  Napoleonist  wars.  Surely 
every  comparison  between  the  agricultural,  the  manufacturing,  and  the 
metropolitan  labour  agitations  of  forty  and  fifty  years  ago  and  those 
of  to-day  tends  to  show  that  working  people  are  gradually  getting 
fast  hold  of  the  first  principles  of  constitutional  freedom,  as  opposed 
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to  the  passions  of  frantic  rebellion  and  bloodthirsty  anarchy.  They 
combine,  it  is  true,  with  ever-increasing  activity,  skill,  and  success. 
But  how  does  this  prove  an  increasing  alienation  from  an  old  belief 
in  law  and  order  ?  I  think  it  proves  the  very  reverse.  When  they 
did  not  play  at  anarchy  in  former  days,  it  was  because  they  thought 
it  a  hopeless  game,  and  because  when  they  did  attempt  it,  they  were 
cut  down  with  ruthless  force.  I  am  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a 
vehement  apologist  for  the  working  man ;  but  I  do  say,  that  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  he  is  more  civilized,  better-principled,  and  more 
awake  to  the  blessings  of  law  and  order  than  was  his  father  and  his 
grandfather  before  him. 

And  here  I  will  venture  a  remark  on  that  change  in  the  outer 
manners  and  bearing  of  the  present  generation,  of  which  we  some- 
times hear  a  good  deal.  The  free-and-easy  bearing  of  all  classes,  and 
the  general  want  of  respectfulness,  which  we  are  assured  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  day,  are  attributed  to  that  excessive  development  of 
individual  self-assertion  which  is  leading  us  on  to  social  anarchy  and 
democratic  levelling.  Where,  we  are  asked,  are  the  grand  manners 
of  our  grandfathers  ?  Where  is  the  stateliness  of  our  grandmothers  ? 
Where  is  the  deference  which  youth  was  wont  to  pay  to  age  ?  Where 
is  the  homage  which  the  poor  paid  to  the  rich,  the  servant  to  the 
master,  the  plebeian  to  the  patrician  ?  Here  and  there,  it  is  said, 
is  still  to  be  seen  some  relic  of  the  courtliness  and  polish  of  the  good 
old  days,  who  by  his  noble  suavity  and  deferential  considerateness, 
especially  towards  women,  reminds  us  of  the  loss  which  the  world  has 
sustained.  But  such  relics  of  the  past  are  rare,  and  a  universal 
disregard  of  the  biensAxnces  of  good  breeding  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  rule  of  English  life. 

Yet,  when  we  look  at  facts,  can  there  be  a  more  absurd  and  untrue 
accusation  ?  Will  any  man  who  remembers  what  was  the  tone  and 
what  were  the  ordinary  manners  of  Englishmen  of  every  rank  when 
George  IV.  was  king,  pretend  that  the  average  politeness  and 
general  good  breeding  of  the  country  was  then  higher  than  it  is  now? 
Undoubtedly,  we  have  changed  a  few  of  the  technical  conventionali- 
ties of  good  breeding ;  just  as  we  have  changed  the  cut  of  our  coats, 
and  have  left  oflF  writing  substantives  with  capital  initiak.  But 
these  are  mere  trivialities.  Forms  of  speech  are  no  necessary  indica- 
tions of  genuine  courtesy  or  respect,  otherwise  no  people  would  have 
been  so  uncouth  and  rude  as  the  Greeks,  to  whom  our  feudal  forms  of 
mutual  address  were  unknown.  My  own  whole  personal  observation 
tells  me  that  the  good  manners  of  every  class  of  Englishmen  have 
undergone  a  marked  change  for  the  better.  Compare  the  astounding 
personalities  of  Parliament,  of  the  public  meetings,  and  of  the 
periodical  literature  of  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  with  the  standard 
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BOW  recognised  as  absolutely  binding  upon  every  man.  Compare  the 
civility  with  which  most  men  of  noble  birth  or  large  wealth  think  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  address  those  whom  they  think  their  inferiors, 
with  the  prevailing  hauteur  of  other  days.  Observe  how  little 
incivility  one  meets  with  in  going  about  the  world,  and  how  little 
positive  vulgarity  oiBfends  one's  taste,  even  in  quarters  where  it  used 
to  be  common.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  mere  fancy,  when  I  think  that 
I  see  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  manners  of  shopmen  and  shop- 
women.  It  is  the  same  in  the  class  of  mechanics  and  labourers. 
They  are  often  rough  and  bearish  enough,  but  my  impression  is  that 
I  remember  them  as  being  far  worse ;  and  I  am  certain  that  in  no 
class  of  society  is  the  diiSference  between  gentlemanliness  and  vul- 
garity more  keenly  felt.  Or,  take  that  vast  crowd  of  railway  officials 
who  throng  the  innumeiuble  stations  all  over  the  land.  How  seldom 
one  meets  with  any  rudeness  or  bearishness  among  them  !  Some 
people,  indeed,  have  a  special  gift  for  meeting  with  rudeness  every- 
where, as  others  have  a  gift  for  being  cheated.  But  the  English 
railway  porters  and  guards,  as  a  rule,  are,  I  suspect,  far  more  well- 
bred  than  the  railway  servants  of  France  and  Germany  ;  while,  con- 
trasted with  the  race  of  men  who  preyed  upon  ti-avellers  in  the  old 
coaching  days,  they  are  nearly  faultless. 

This  notion  of  gentlemanliness  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  uni- 
versal and  prolific  of  all  existing  social  forces.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  it  is  becoming  accepted  as  a  rule  of  life,  if  not  for 
adoption,  at  least  for  imitation,  through  the  whole  fabric  of  English 
society,  and  it  is  striking  root  in  every  European  nation.  If  the 
national  origin  of  the  word  is  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the 
local  origin  of  the  idea,  the  "gentleman''  is  essentially  an  English 
product ;  and  more  than  that,  he  is  the  product  of  English  liberty, 
triumphing  over  the  ruins  of  feudaUsm  and  its  oflFshoots.  At  any 
rate,  the  idea  has  been  found  so  alien  to  any  foreign  term,  etymo- 
logically  corresponding  to  it,  that  it  is  being  adopted  in  its  English 
shape  in  every  country  where  modern  liberty  is  finding  its  way.  It 
is,  in  itself,  the  embodiment  of  the  conviction  that  individualism  is, 
so  to  say,  the  unit  out  of  which  the  complex  organization  of  modem 
life  is  built  up  ;  and  that  while  society  recognizes  the  indefeasible 
rights  of  the  individual,  it  insists  upon  such  an  assertion  of  those 
rights  as  shall  avoid  trenching  in  the  smallest  degree  upon  the  rights, 
and  happiness,  and  well-being  of  others.  It  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
the  old  notion  of  "  honour,"  which  was  held  to  be  at  once  the  charac- 
teristic and  the  privilege  of  the  non-plebeian  mind.  The  idea  of 
"  honour "  is  essentially  one  of  pride,  and  its  aim  is  to  assert  itself 
against  all  insolence,  and  to  cherish  "  reputation  "  spotless.  The  idea 
of  the  "  gentleman  "  involves,  indeed,  the  idea  of  self-respect,  but  it  is 
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that  self-respect  which  does  not  depend  upon  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  its  essence  is  not  self-assertion,  but  deference  to  the  feelings  of 
others.  The  "  gentleman  "  is  essentially  a  product  of  the  Christian  idea 
of  human  perfection.  The  idea  of  "  honour,"  good  up  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  purely  Pagan  in  morals,  and  feudal  in  historical  origin. 

And  the  substitution  of  this  idea  of  gentlemanlineas  for  the  old 
aristocratic  instinct,  and  its  gmdual  spread  through  all  classes, 
both  in  Eugland  and  abroad,  supplies  one  of  the  happiest  possible 
auguries  for  the  future.  That  this  spread  is  still  but  gradual  is  not 
to  be  denied.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  taunt  of  "  ungentle- 
manly  '*  conduct  is  one  of  the  most  stinging  which  can  be  addressed 
to  men  in  ranks  of  life  in  which,  a  couple  of  generations  ago,  the 
very  elements  of  such  an  idea  were  unknown. 

For  another  popular  complaint  of  present  degeneracy  there  is 
equally  little  foundation :  I  mean  the  assertion  that  the  relation 
between  master  and  servant  has  very  much  changed  for  the  worse. 
The  old  family  ties,  we  are  told,  are  loosened  or  shattered.  The 
recognition  of  a  common  interest  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed  ia  no  more.  The  "  good  old  servant,"  like  "  the  fine  old 
English  gentleman,'*  is  an  extinct  being.  I  do  not  believe  one  word 
of  it  I  can  see  no  proofs  of  the  assertion  anywhere.  If  the  attached 
old  domestic  of  whose  perfections  we  read  in  books,  and  who  seems 
to  live  in  the  vague  memories  of  people  who  don't  like  to  be  cross- 
questioned — if  such  a  being  was  ever  very  common  in  English  society, 
he  never  was  common  in  my  experience ;  and  I  can  detect  no  sign 
that  he  was  ever  common  in  the  literature  of  any  age.  Certainly,  if 
we  are  to  trust  the  dramatic  literature  and  the  novels  of  any  past 
period,  the  typical  domestic  servant  was  a  rogue,  whether  of  the  male 
or  female  sex.  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  past,  just  as  in  the  present, 
there  were  wide  diflFerences  in  the  systems  and  the  tones  of  different 
families  and  different  employers  of  labour.  Now,  also,  dissatisfied 
servants  possess  greater  facilities  for  change,  and  will  "  put  up,"  as 
they  say,  with  very  little.  But  it  is  the  same  with  dissatisfied  heads 
of  families.  They  can  change  their  servants  with  the  utmost  ease, 
and  refuse  to  "  put  up  "  with  faults  which  bygone  households  were 
forced  to  endure. 

And  when  we  carefully  go  over  the  domestic  histories  of  the  various 
families  whose  inner  life  we  know  of  or  have  heard  of,  surely  the 
number  of  instances  in  which  servants  have  lived  in  one  household 
for  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years,  and  up  to  the  time  of  old  age  and 
death,  is  quite  surprising.  And  it  is  the  same  with  employers  of 
labour.  It  is  a  fiction  to  imagine  that  workpeople  do  not  remain  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time  in  the  employment  of  the  same 
master.    Bad  masters,  ill-tempered  masters,  grinding  masters,  of 
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course,  are  never  well  served,  and  no  man  remains  with  them  who 
can  change  for  the  better.  But  it  is  a  pure  illusion  to  fancy  that 
mechanics,  as  a  class,  have  any  disposition  to  leave  really  good  places, 
or  that  if  they  are  regularly  paid  fair  wages  and  treated  as  human 
beings,  with  feelings  and  infirmities  of  their  own,  they  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  attachment  to  the  masters  whom  they  serve.  I  do  not 
say  that  they  are  generally  susceptible  of  any  strong  attachment  of 
this  kind.  But  why  should  they  be  so?  Why  should  they  care 
more  for  the  masters  whom  they  serve  than  the  masters  care  for 
them?  It  is  one  of  the  most  absurd  of  popular  notions,  that  in 
arrangements,  which  are  after  all  simply  business  arrangements,  the 
man  who  receives  payment  as  the  market  equivalent  for  his  labour, 
is  bound  to  return  a  certain  amount  of  personal  gratitude  to  the  man 
who  buys  his  labour  for  what  it  is  worth,  over  and  above  any  grati- 
tude which  may  be  expected  from  the  purchaser  to  the  seller  of  the 
same  labour.  In  the  competition  among  sellers  of  all  kinds,  whether 
of  labour  or  of  any  kind  of  goods,  each  seller  feels  obliged  to  those 
who  choose  to  purchase  from  himself,  rather  than  from  his  com- 
petitors, and  the  profuseness  with  which  some  tradesmen  profess 
their  "gratitude  *'  for  the  custom  bestowed  on  them  is  as  common  as 
it  is  ludicrous.  At  the  same  time,  the  obligation  is  alike  on  both 
sides.  I  buy  a  man*s  labour  because  I  want  it,  not  because  I  wish  to 
benefit  him;  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  regard  the  transaction  as 
estabUshing  any  claim  to  affection  or  thankfulness  on  his  part 
towards  myself. 

It  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  agricultural  labourer  that  the  personal 
relations  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  have  been  fun- 
damentally changed  during  the  last  hundred  years.  It  is,  indeed, 
by  no  means  easy,  whatever  speculative  people  or  the  makers  of 
statistics  may  say,  to  ascertain  the  precise  amount  of  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  well-being  of  the  English  peasantry  since  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  One  fact,  at  the 
same  time,  is  undeniable.  It  was  a  widely  prevailing  custom  for  the 
unmanied  labourers  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  their  em- 
ployers, and  generally  an  amount  of  equality  existed  in  the  inter- 
course between  farmers  and  their  servants  which  has  now  ceased. 

What  were  the  social  and  moral  eflFects  of  this  intercourse  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say.  Whether  it  merely  generated  familiarity,  or  created 
real  pei"sonal  friendship,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  decide.  The  custom 
is  not  yet  extinct  in  some  of  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  but  I  cannot  make  out  that  it  is  more  fruitful  in  fostering 
friendliness  than  is  the  system  of  wages-paying,  wlien  the  master  is  a 
good  master,  and  the  servant  a  good  servant.  That  the  social  dis- 
tinctions between  the  farmer  and  the  labourer  are  every  day  growing 
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more  marked,  is,  indeed,  unquestionable ;  but  this  is  simply  the  con- 
sequence of  the  vast  strides  which  have  been  made  in  agriculture  as 
an  art.  The  power  of  capital,  as  one  of  the  mightiest  of  social 
forces,  is  becoming  more  and  more  irresistible  in  the  manufacture 
of  meat  and  bread  ;  and  it  is  vain  to  hope  to  stem  it.  No  man  who 
knows  anjrthing  of  farming  can  expect  the  small  proprietor  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  capitalist  tenant  farmer.  The  creation  of  a 
race  of  landowning  peasants,  stimulated  by  the  excitement  of  owner- 
ship to  exti'act  from  the  soil  an  amount  of  produce  which  it  will  yield 
to  none  others,  is  a  dream  of  the  student,  uninformed  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  successful  tillage  and  cattle-breeding.  The  vast  increase 
in  the  productiveness  of  the  land,  and  in  the  breeding  of  sheep  and 
oxen,  and  the  improvement  in  the  races  of  the  animals  themselves,  is 
absolutely  the  result  of  that  union  of  intelligence,  energy,  and  capital, 
which  at  the  same  time  drives  the  small  proprietor  out  of  the  field. 

Unquestionably  instances  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  of  men 
who  rise  from  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  first  into  the  position  of 
a  small  farmer,  and  afterwards  into  that  of  a  large  farmer.  But 
these  instances  are  totally  misinterpreted  by  that  half-instructed 
school  of  economists  who  believe  in  the  virtues  and  powers  of 
peasant-proprietors.  Men  who  thus  rise  are,  in  the  first  place,  per- 
sons  of  quite  exceptional  force  of  character  and  practical  intelli- 
gence, and  it  is  delusive  to  assume  that  their  successes  are  typical 
of  the  successes  possible  to  the  average  of  mankind.  In  the  second 
place,  such  men  live  lives  of  extraordinary  parsimony  and  self- 
denial.  They  enjoy  vigorous  health,  and  are  hardy  beyond  most 
men,  and  they  are  saving  and  miserly  to  the  very  depths  of  their 
nature.  Such  persons  are  clearly  rare  exceptions  among  their  fellows. 
But  beyond  this,  when  they  rise  they  rise  through  the  force  of 
capital,  supplementing  and  sustaining  their  personal  labour.  They 
save  every  possible  shilling,  till  shillings  swell  into  pounds,  and  go  on 
investing  their  savings,  that  is,  their  slowly  accumulating  capital,  in 
stock,  in  additional  land,  in  farming  implements,  and  in  the  hire  of 
labour.  Their  mainstay  is  not  merely  their  own  industry,  but  the  money 
which  they  gain  by  successful  buying  and  selling,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  that  peculiar  gift  for  watching  the  market,  which  is  as  necessary 
to  the  rising  peasant  as  it  is  to  the  wealthiest  of  merchant  princes. 

Those  who  imagine  that  an  extinct  social  force,  such  as  the 
stimulus  of  proprietorship,  can  be  resuscitated  for  the  purpose  of 
contending  with  the  mighty  force  of  capital,  which  is  the  represen- 
tative economic  force  of  the  day,  should  be  reminded  that  in  many 
parts  of  England  the  land  is  now  made  to  jdeld  the  utmost  possible 
return  of  produce  of  which  it  is  mechanically  and  chemically  capable. 
If  in  some  places  it  is  possible  to  extract  still  larger  returns,  it  must  be 
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by  the  employmcDt  of  still  more  ingenious  machinery,  and  the  more 
liberal  application  of  manure.  In  other  words,  the  small  proprietor 
will  be  less  able  than  ever  to  contend  with  his  wealthy  competitor,  who 
rents  his  five  hundred  or  thousand  acres,  and  has  an  available  capital 
of  six  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  wherewith  to  cultivate  them. 

How  far  it  may  be  possible  to  apply  the  co-operative  system  to 
agiiculture,  and  how  far  it  is  applicable,  on  a  wide  scale,  to  manu- 
facture and  production  in  general,  is  quite  another  question,  which 
I  am  not  now  discussing.  But  I  cannot  help  noticing  the  singular 
illusion  which  possesses  many  people's  minds,  when  they  use  this 
new  and  magical  word,  "  co-operation.**  They  talk  of  co-operative 
farms,  co-operative  collieries,  co-operative  factories,  and  co-operative 
stores,  all  in  one  breath,  as  if  they  were  all  of  them  illustrations  of 
the  working  of  one  and  the  same  economic  principle.  In  reality  a 
co-operative  store  has  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  a  co- 
operative manufactory,  whether  of  an  agricultural  or  non-agricultural 
kind.  The  object  of  the  co-operative  store  is  to  convey  the  manu- 
factured article,  after  it  is  produced,  to  its  consumer,  with  as  little 
additional  cost  as  possible.  The  object  of  the  co-operative  factory  is 
to  unite  the  capitals  of  several  small  capitalists  into  one  large  capital, 
and  enable  them  to  compete  in  production  with  rich  individual 
capitalists.  As  for  beating  the  individual  capitalist  in  the  cost  of 
production,  they  never  dream  of  it.  Their  peril  is  that  they  may  not 
be  able  to  rival  him,  through  a  division  in  their  energies.  Then*  aim 
is  excellent,  but  it  is  something  very  different  from  the  setting  up  of 
labour  against  capital. 

The  conflict  of  the  co-operative  stores,  on  the  other  hand,  is  with 
the  modem  system  of  trade.  It  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  there 
is  an  enormous  waste  of  labour  involved  in  the  system  of  middle- 
men ;  that  is,  that  the  existence  of  the  middle-man,  the  retail  trades- 
man, is,  in  many  branches  of  business,  a  costly  mistake.  He  buys  of 
the  wholesale  dealer,  or  manufacturer,  in  order  to  sell  again.  Of 
course,  he  must  live  by  his  occupation,  and  besides,  he  must  receive 
interest  on  the  capital  he  employs.  The  only  effect  of  the  system  is, 
that  he  adds  nothing  whatever  to  the  productive  power  of  the 
country,  and  absorbs  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pajring  powers 
of  his  customers,  in  order  to  reimburae  him  for  his  outlay,  and  pay 
him  for  his  non-producing  labour.  In  many  branches  of  business 
trade  is  a  necessity,  and  co-operation  an  impossibility.  But  where- 
ever  trade  is  not  a  necessity,  it  is  an  economic  mistake.  It  is  a 
waste  of  labour  and  a  waste  of  capital. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  case  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  his  future  can  be  foretold  far  more  clearly  than 
that  of  any  other  class  of  tho  wages-receiving  community.  '  In  some 
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respects  he  is  behind  his  twin-brother  in  his  advance  towards  a 
happier  condition  of  life.  But  on  the  other  hand,  his  improvement 
is  not  hampered  with  the  enormous  obstacles  which  hinder  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  mechanics  and  of  the  labourers  who  are 
their  attendant  inferiors.  The  one  great  misfortune  of  the  farming 
man  is  the  lowness  of  his  wages,  and  everywhere  this  evil  is  in  the 
way  to  be  redressed.  The  facility  of  communication  and  locomotion, 
which  is  one  of  the  characteristic  forces  ever3rwhere  at  work,  is  car- 
rying the  surplus  labour  of  the  fields  to  more  profitable  quarters, 
and  the  natural  result  is  following — labour  is  growing  scarce,  and 
conamands  a  higher  price.  The  tenant  farmer  must  have  the  labour, 
and  must  pay  for  it ;  but  in  the  end  the  landlord  must  pay  for  it,  for 
its  cost  must  be  considered  in  the  agreement  or  lease  on  which  the 
tenant  rents  his  land.  That  the  landlord  will  lose  in  the  end  is  not 
to  be  expected ;  for  while  labourera  are  growing  scarcer,  those  who 
remain  are  growing  more  intelligent,  and  they  are  well  worth  their 
higher  wages.  And  as  agricultural  wages  rise,  so  will  the  culture  of  the 
labourer  himself,  and  corresponding  will  be  the  improvement  in  the 
cottages  he  lives  in.  The  coming  generation  of  farm  servants  will 
resolutely  refuse  to  live,  like  beasts,  in  the  hovels  which  contented 
their  grandfathers,  and  which  still  exist  in  tens  of  thousands  in  every 
English,  Scotch  and  Irish  county.  And  whether  they  will  or  no,  the 
landowners  must  and  will  meet  the  demand,  for  they  are  beset  by  none 
of  those  overmastering  difficulties  as  to  situation,  space,  and  cost  of  site, 
which  make  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring 
population  of  large  towns  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of  all  the  per- 
plexing problems  of  the  day. 

The  farm-labourer,  again,  like  the  farmer  himself,  does  not  suffer 
from  those  variations  in  the  demand  for  his  produce  which  so  often 
paralyse  all  other  manufacturers,  and  eat  up  the  mechanic's  sources 
of  living  by  the  roots.  There  is  always  the  most  urgent  demand  for 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  in  the  largest  quantity  in  which  they  can  be 
supplied.  The  farmer's  peculiar  machinery,  that  is,  the  weather,  is 
often  out  of  order,  but  he  is  never  compelled  to  close  his  factory 
because  there  is  no  market  for  his  wares.  As  long  as  men  live,  they 
must  have  bread,  and  beef,  and  mutton,  and  beer.  Prices  may  and 
will  vary,  but  the  demand  never  ceases.  Neither  the  caprices  of 
fashion,  nor  the  paralysing  influences  of  war,  nor  the  chances  of  com- 
mercial speculation,  aflect  the  market  for  farm  produce.  People 
must  eat  and  drink,  even  if  they  go  almost  in  rags.  The  need  for 
agricultural  labour  is  therefore  a  nearly  steady  demand,  and  the 
labourer  suffers  from  none  of  those  violent  fluctuations  in  the  market 
which  so  seriously  affect  the  condition  of  almost  all  other  classes  who 
live  by  weekly  wages. 
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Employers,  too,  are  never  wanting.  Farming  is  unlike  every  othei 
sort  of  manufacture,  in  that  it  possesses  a  chaim  of  its  own,  so  that 
farms  are  sought  for  with  an  avidity  which  knows  no  cessation.  It  is 
the  least  profitable  of  business  investments,  and  yet  the  most  popular. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  those  gigantic  fortunes  which  are 
made  in  trade  and  in  other  manufactures,  for  purely  physical  reasons. 
Not  only  are  the  farmer's  affairs  necessarily  spread  over  an  entire 
twelvemonth,  so  that  he  cannot  *'  turn  over "  his  capital  again  and 
again  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  but  it  is  physically  out  of  the  question 
that  he  should  bring  the  control  of  many  thousand  acres  under  his 
own  personal  management,  without  which  any  great  commercial 
success  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  Nevertheless,  farming  is  a  more 
pleasant  occupation  than  any  ordinary  business,  and  therefore  tenant 
farmers  throng  the  market  for  vacant  farms.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
share  the  perplexities  of  those  who  regard  the  elevation  of  the  English 
peasantiy  as  one  of  the  most  formidable  diflSculties  of  the  time.  The 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  aided  by  newspapers  and  railways,  are 
fjist  changing  their  condition,  and  nothing  can  hinder  the  happy 
revolution. 

It  is  in  the  profound  modification  of  our  old  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
business  of  all  kinds  that  we  must  expect  the  most  unexpected  and 
the  most  serious  revolution  in  the  framework  of  English  life.  While 
the  prejudices  of  a  past  feudalism  are  rapidly  dying  out,  another 
mighty  force  is  taking  their  place,  whose  ultimate  operations  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee.  Now  that  the  natural  love  of  wealth  and 
luxury  is  stimulated  by  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  aristocratic 
scorn  of  trade  and  commerce,  a  prospect  is  before  us  on  which,  so  far 
as  I  can  sec,  it  is  vain  to  speculate.  The  antipathy  to  honest  labour, 
whether  professional  or  commercial,  which  was  so  universal  among 
our  later  ancestors,  was  contemptible  enough.  In  adopting  the  new 
l)clief  that  no  honest  work  is  debasing  to  a  gentleman,  the  country 
has  grasped  a  gi-eat  and  a  Christian  principle.  But  it  is  fatally  easy 
to  pervert  this  principle  into  a  sanction  for  a  passionate  devotion  to 
money-making  and  all  its  social  distinctions,  which  is  as  fatal  to  the 
Cliristian  character  as  were  the  oligarchical  bigotries  of  our  ancestors. 

Nor  arc  its  mischiefs  confined  to  the  purely  religious  aspect  of  the 
future.  Those  economical  theories  which  treat  the  pereonal  pursuit 
of  boundless  wealth  as  one  of  those  necessaiy  laws  of  human  society 
which  lead  naturally  to  national  prosperity,  are  narrow  and  half 
imtrue  altogether.  The  science  of  political  economy  is  based  upon  a 
recognition  of  the  phenomena  of  human  desires,  so  far  as  they  tend 
to  the  production  and  distribution  of  what  we  technically  term 
wealth.  And,  as  ordinarily  expounded,  this  science  assumes  thu 
absolute   supremacy  of  the  seltish  principle ;   a  supremacy  which 
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undoubtedly  must  to  a  large  extent  be  admitted  as  complete,  but 
which  is  not  necessarily  the  master  of  human  action  in  all  possible 
states  of  society.  The  modifying  influences  of  the  present  idea  of 
human  life  are  never,  or  very  rarely,  taken  into  account  by  economical 
writers ;  and  yet  such  influences  are  realities,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  time  may  come  when  they  will  seriously  change  the  aspect 
of  human  affaii*s. 

In  the  meantime,  that  boundless  devotion  to  money-making,  under 
the  guise  of  the  glorification  of  industry,  is  surely  a  thing  pregnant 
with  momentous  and  perilous  consequences.  To  my  mind  there  is 
something  as  suicidal  as  it  is  ludicrous  in  that  adoration  of  business 
capacities  which  is  current  in  all  ranks  of  English  life.  I  turn  away 
with  unconquerable  aversion  from  those  popular  eulogies  upon  men 
who  have  amassed  colossal  fortunes,  as  if  the  perfections  of  what 
humanity  is  capable  are  to  be  measured  by  a  man's  rent-roll  or  his 
balance  at  his  banker's.  The  typical  "Saint"  of  this  latter  portion 
of  the  nineteenth  century  has  come  to  be  a  man  who  begins  life  with 
half-a-crown,  and  ends  it  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  new  Bible 
which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  children,  and  preached  from  upon 
platforms,  and  exhibited  to  working  men  as  containing  the  true  con- 
solation for  their  miseries,  is  a  catalogue  of  the  self-reliant  heroes 
who  have  done  honour  to  their  race  by  working  night  and  day, 
starving  themselves,  and  saving  their  miserable  shillings,  till  shillings 
have  grown  into  pounds,  and  single  pounds  into  hundreds,  and 
hundreds  into  thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions. 
This  is  the  fashionable  gospel  of  the  hour,  a  gospel  whose  roots  lie  far 
deeper  down  in  men's  and  women's  passions  than  any  of  the  so-called 
religious  "movements"  of  the  time.  The  evangelist  who  preaches 
the  great  duty  of  money-making  and  of  rising  in  the  world,  appeals 
to  an  element  in  human  nature,  in  comparison  of  which  every  source 
of  theological  eccentricities  is  a  feeble  emotion. 

And  whatever  may  be  said  by  the  votaries  of  this  new  gospel,  its 
social  mischiefs  arc  on  a  par  with  its  connipting  moral  influences. 
'J'hc  hindrances  to  the  production  of  national  wealth,  and  the  fearful 
inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  actually  produced,  arc 
mainly  due  to  the  operation  of  the  passion  of  selfishness,  worldlinest?, 
and  eager  money-making,  when  uncontrolled  by  some  principle  which 
is  not  recognised  in  economical  treatises.  Of  all  disturbances  in 
commerce  and  manufactures  there  are  few  which  cannot  be  traced  to 
the  operation  of  an  unbridled  love  for  riches.  That  operation  may 
have  to  be  sought  in  the  follies  of  a  past  generation,  but  its  reality  is 
the  same  nevertheless.  Almost  every  war  is  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  a  desire  for  vast  wealth.  Nino  bankruptcies  out  of  ten  are 
the  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  spirit  which  is  contented  with 
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a  moderate  income,  and  which  is  stimulated  by  the  throbs  of  social 
ambition.  All  the  trickeries,  the  rash  speculations,  the  swindliugs, 
which  spread  ruin  far  and  wide,  paralysing  industry,  making  the  rich 
richer,  and  reducing  the  poor  to  pauperism,  spring  from  that  pro- 
foundly anti-Christian  idea  of  human  happiness  which  is  dominant  in 
English  literature,  English  talk,  and  English  speech-making.  To 
pretend  that  the  nation  generally  is  made  more  wealthy  and  more 
happy  by  the  encouragement  of  this  false  estimate  of  the  value  of 
huge  fortunes,  is  to  overlook  the  plainest  facts  of  human  life  and  to 
deny  tlie  first  principles  of  really  profound  economical  science.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  social  evils,  and  especially  abo^it  that  which  is 
described  as  "  the  social  evil."  Yet  what  is  any  one  habit  which  lies 
on  the  surface  of  the  social  fabric,  affecting  chiefly  its  more  dissipated 
and  thoughtless  portions,  compared  with  an  unbridled  passion,  adopted 
by  the  whole  of  the  respectable  and  influential  members  of  society  ? 
What  mischief  can  be  compaied  with  that  universal  lust  for  gain 
which  is  now  taught  on  every  side  as  the  secret  of  national  prosperity, 
and  as  at  least  not  inconsistent  with  the  profession  of  Christianity  as 
a  religious  creed  ?  What,  in  all  honesty,  is  to  be  expected  from  a 
generation  which  believes  that  he  who  gives  up  his  nights  and  days 
to  business,  and  devotes  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  conversion  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  into  a  hundred  thousand,  is  a  wise  and  prudent 
man,  whereas  he  is  in  truth  the  victim  of  suicidal  folly  ? 

If  it  is  said  that  in  discussing  economic  subjects  I  have  no  right  to 
introduce  the  moral  or  religious  aspects  of  life,  I  reply,  that  economic 
subjects  are  essentially  questions  of  human  motive.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  question  of  free  trade  and  protection.  What  is  this,  but 
a  question  of  human  motive  ?  It  is  to  be  decided  by  certain  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  probabilities  of  human  action  under  vaiious  contin- 
gencies. Place  men,  it  is  argued,  under  such  and  such  influences, 
and  they  will  act  in  such  and  such  a  manner.  In  other  words,  it  is 
purely  a  question  of  human  motives,  desires,  and  passions.  I  am 
fully  justified,  therefore,  when  I  argue  that  the  fresli  stimulus  which 
has  been  applied  to  the  natural  passion  for  large  possessions  by 
political  and  social  changes,  brings  with  it  its  own  special  national 
dangers,  and  that  these  dangers  are  only  to  be  met  by  the  inculcation 
of  such  motives,  call  them  moral,  or  religious,  or  what  we  will,  which 
will  act  as  modifying  social  forces. 

Examining  the  economic  condition  of  the  country,  I  see,  in  the  first 
place,  an  enormous  waste  of  producing  power  in  the  keeping  up  of 
standing  armies  all  over  the  world,  the  fighting  population  being 
entirely  withdrawn  from  industrial  pursuits,  and  living  upon  the 
labours  of  othera  Basides  this,  fabulous  sums  are  yearly  expended 
in  the  manufacture  of  'warlike  implements  and  defences,  whose  sole  aim 
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is  the  destruction  of  the  produce  of  human  labour  of  some  kind  or 
other.  It  is  difficult  in  such  cases  to  make  exact  estimates,  but  I 
shall  hardly  be  exaggerating  if  I  say  that  at  least  one-tenth  of  the 
possible  products  of  human  labour  is  thus  practically  destroyed.  In 
other  words,  one-tenth  of  the  entire  people  are  doomed  to  worthless 
idleness. 

And  this  is  not  all.  The  disturbing  influences  of  war  are  almost 
without  limit.  They  create  sudden  and  spasmodic  demands  for  labour, 
alternating  with  equally  sudden  and  spasmodic  cessations,  whose  eflFect 
is  to  paralyse  the  healthy  movements  of  manufacture  and  commerce, 
materially  diminishing  the  amount  of  production  and  increasing  its 
cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Add  to  this  the  frightful  destruction 
of  actual  civil  property  which  war  entails,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  anti-Christian  passion  for  riches,  which  is  the  original  source 
of  nearly  all  wars,  is  the  deadliest  enemy  of  human  industry  and  the 
most  impoverishing  of  elements  in  human  life. 

So  it  is  with  the  various  other  causes  which  interfere  with  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  and  its  more  equal  distribution  among  all  classes  in 
the  country.  These  causes  are  almost  all  of  them  the  effects  of  a 
false  estimate  of  the  practical  value  of  huge  fortunes,  and  they  are  to 
be  modified  only  by  the  diffusion  of  new  motives  to  action  in  society 
in  genel-al.  The  actual  producing  power  of  a  country  like  England  is 
now  enormous,  and  the  possibilities  of  industry  are  incalculable.  The 
experience  of  ages  and  the  development  of  machinery  has  placed  in 
our  hands  capacities  for  the  creation  of  wealth,  such  as  the  world 
never  before  has  seen.  If  wars,  speculations,  swindlings;  and  the 
keen  competition  of  commercial  rivalry  were  now  to  cease,  in  a  few 
yeai*s  poverty  would  cease  from  the  land.  Were  it  not  for  the  crimes, 
the  folUes,  the  ambitions,  and  the  lust  for  money,  of  the  last  hundred 
years,  there  would  not  now  be  a  single  English  family  which  was  not 
in  possession  of  the  comforts  and  advantages  now  within  the  reach  of 
men  with  incomes  of  five  or  six  hundred  a  year. 

And  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  possession  of  wealth  is  a  clear  gain, 
even  from  the  most  strictly  religious  point  of  view.  It  is  good  for  a 
man  to  be  able  to  live  in  a  house  suflBciently  large  for  health  and 
decency,  to  have  leisure  and  money  for  mental  culture  and  amuse- 
ments, to  be  freed  from  the  necessity  for  labour  with  advancing  years, 
and  to  continue  the  education  of  his  children  till  it  is  fairly  on  the 
way  to  become  a  real  cultivation  of  their  higher  nature.  So  far, 
wealth  is  to  be  steadily  sought  for  and  seriously  desired.  But  instead 
of  putting  forward  this  rational  view  as  a  principle  to  be  recognised 
by  all  classes,  society  tacitly  or  openly  sets  up  the  worship  of  huge 
incomes  as  a  singular  blessing  to  those  who  have  the  happiness  to 
inherit  them  or  the  skill  to  create  them.     Thus,  the  distribution  of 
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the  national  wealth  is  made  a  matter  of  trivial  importance,  and  the 
whole  country  falls  down  and  worships  the  few  into  whase  handR  it 
has  fallen  in  the  most  immense  proportions. 

Yet  what  indescribable  folly  it  is !  Is  there  any  one  sign  that  the 
possessors  of  fabulous  riches  are  one  whit  happier  or  better  than  men 
of  moderate  means  ?  On  the  whole,  is  not  the  reverse  the  case  ?  Is 
a  man's  daily  enjoyment  of  life  quickened  by  having  twenty  thousand 
or  a  hundred  thousand  a  year  at  his  disposal  ?  What  is  the  element 
of  happiness  involved  in  the  command  of  an  army  of  servants,  of 
carriages  and  horses  by  the  score,  and  of  houses  which  serve  the  sole 
purpose  of  awakening  other  people's  envy  ?  It  is  an  opinion  whicli 
will  be  shared  by  few  persons  who  are  believers  in  what  is  termed  our 
modem  civilization  ;  but,  for  myself,  I  believe  in  the  old  theory,  that 
in  a  healthy  condition  of  the  commonwealth,  private  possessions  w^ill 
bo  mo<lest  and  public  possessions  magnificent.  I  should  love  to  see 
rich  Englishmen  less  rich,  and  poor  Englishmen  less  poor,  than  they 
now  are ;  and  our  national  monuments  and  treasures  ten  times  as 
numerous  and  splendid  as  we  yet  have  made  them. 

And  all  this  can  only  come  about  by  a  revolution  in  men's  funda- 
mental estimate  of  life  and  its  pleasures.  Legislation  can  do  nothing 
towards  it.  It  can  upset  feudalism  and  help  to  consecrate  the 
triumphs  of  commerce.  It  can  establish  free-trade,  and  tax  any 
portion  of  the  community  which  parliament  may  single  out  for  the 
burden.  It  can  set  up  kings,  or  republics,  and  reform  the  lords,  or 
leave  them  unreformed.  But  it  cannot  touch  the  inner  motives  of 
men.  It  can  only  substitute  one  channel  for  another  for  the  outlet 
of  existing  passions,  and  change  the  names  of  the  idols  in  the  national 
Pantheon. 

Wliether  or  not  we  may  look  for  a  revolution  in  men's  motives 
from  any  other  source,  it  is  fruitless  to  speculate.  That  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  in  radical  antagonism  to  our  money-worshipping 
spirit,  cannot  seriously  be  doubted.  But  then,  when  has  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  been  dominant  in  any  section  of  Christendom  ?  And  if 
it  has  never  been  the  ruling  power  among  Christians,  is  there  any 
probability  that  it  is  about  to  win  victories  hitherto  denied  it  ?  What 
is  to  be  the  practical  issue  of  that  pouring  of  the  new  wine  of  criti- 
cism into  the  old  bottles  of  tradition,  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  religious  activity  of  to-day  ?  Will  liberalism  of  thought  regene- 
rate mankind,  when  Rome  and  England  and  Geneva  have  alike  con- 
spicuously failed  ?  Who  can  say  ?  An  impenetrable  cloud  shfouds 
futurity  from  our  gaze,  and  we  cannot  tell  whether  we  are  standing 
upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  or  whether  our  path  is  to  lead  us 
through  rich  pastures,  and  blooming  gardens,  and  fields  of  golden 
corn.  J.  M.  Capes. 
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I. — OUR  NEED   OF  IT. 


OVER  his  pipe  in  the  village  ale-house,  the  lahourer  says  voiy 
positively  what  Farliameat  should  do  about  the  "  foot  and 
mouth  disease."  At  the  farmer's  mtirket-table  his  master  makes  the 
glasses  jingle  as,  with  his  fist,  he  emphasizes  the  assertion  that  he  did 
not  get  half  enough  compensation  for  his  slaughtered  beasts  during 
the  cattle-plague.  These  are  not  hesitating  opinions.  On  a  matter 
affecting  the  agricultural  interest,  it  is  still  as  it  was  during  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  agitation,  when,  in  every  rural  circle,  you  heard  that  the 
nation  would  be  ruined  if  the  lightly-taxed  foreigner  was  allowed  to 
compete  in  our  markets  with  the  heavily-taxed  Englishman :  a  pro- 
position held  to  be  so  self-evident  that  dissent  from  it  implied  either 
stupidity  or  knavery. 

Now,  as  then,  may  be  daily  heard  among  other  classes  opinions 
just  as  decided  and  just  as  unwarranted.  By  men  called  educated, 
the  old  plea  for  extravagant  expenditure  that  "  it  is  good  for 
trade,"  is  still  continually  urged  with  full  belief  in  its  sufficieucy. 
Scarcely  any  decrease  is  observable  in  the  fallacy  that  whatever  gives 
employment  is  beneficial — no  regard  being  had  to  the  value  for  ulterior 
purposes  of  that  which  the  labour  produces  ;  no  question  being  asked 
what  would  have  resulted  had  the  capital  which  paid  for  the  labour 
taken  some  other  channel  and  paid  for  some  other  labour.  Neither 
criticism  nor  explanation  appreciably  modifies  these  beliefs.     When 
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there  is  again  an  opening  for  them  they  are  expressed  with  undi- 
minished confidence.  Along  with  these  delusions  go  whole  families 
of  otheiu  People  who  think  that  the  relations  between  expenditure 
and  production  are  so  simple,  naturally  assume  simplicity  in  other 
relations  among  social  phenomena.  Is  there  distress  somewhere  ? 
They  suppose  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  subscribe  money  for 
relieving  it.  On  the  one  hand,  they  never  trace  the  reactive  eflFecta 
which  charitable  donations  work  on  bank-accounts,  on  the  surplus 
capital  bankers  have  to  lend,  on  the  productive  activity  which  the 
capital  now  abstracted  would  have  set  up,  on  the  number  of  labourers 
who  would  have  received  wages  and  who  now  go  without  wages — 
they  do  not  perceive  that  certain  necessaries  of  life  have  been  with- 
held from  one  man  who  would  have  exchanged  useful  work  for  them^ 
and  given  to  another  who  perhaps  persistently  ievad^  working.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  they  look  beyond  the  immediate  mitigation  of 
misery ;  but  deliberately  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  as  fast  as  you 
increase  the  provision  for  those  who  live  without  labour,  so  fast  do  you 
increase  the  number  of  those  who  live  without  labour  ;  and  that  with 
an  ever-increasing  distribution  of  alms,  there  comes  an  ever-increas- 
ing outcry  for  more  alms.  Similarly  throughout  all  their  political 
thinking.  Proximate  causes  and  proximate  results  are  alone  contem- 
plated ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  consciousness  that  the  original 
causes  are  often  numerous  and  widely  difterent  from  the  apparent 
cause,  and  that  beyond  each  immediate  result  there  will  be  multitu-^ 
dinous  remote  results,  most  of  them  quite  incalculable. 

Minds  in  which  the  conceptions  of  social  actions  are  thus  rudi- 
mentary, are  also  minds  ready  to  harbour  wild  hopes  of  benefits  to 
be  achieved  by  administrative  agencies.  In  each  such  mind  there 
seems  to  be  the  unexpressed  postulate  that  every  evil  in  a  society 
admits  of  cure ;  and  that  the  cure  lies  within  the  reach  of  law. 
"  Why  is  not  there  a  better  inspection  of  the  mercantile  marine  ?  " 
asked  a  correspondent  of  the  Tiroes  the  other  day ;  apparently 
forgetting  that  within  the  preceding  twelve  months  the  power  he 
invoked  had  lost  two  of  its  own  vessels,  and  barely  saved  a  thinL 
"  Ugly  buildings  are  eye-sores,  and  should  not  be  allowed,'*  urges  one 
who  is  anxious  for  aesthetic  culture  ;  and,  meanwhile,  from  the  agent 
which  is  to  foster  good  taste,  there  have  come  monuments  and  public 
buildings  of  which  the  less  said  the  better,  and  its  chosen  design  for 
the  Law-Courts  incurs  almost  universal  condemnation.  "  Why  did 
those  in  authority  allow  such  defective  sanitary  arrangements  ?"  was 
everywhere  asked,  after  the  fevers  at  Lord  Londesborough's  ;  and 
this  question  you  heard  repeated,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  sanitary 
arrangements  having  such  results  in  this  and  other  cases^  were 
themselves    the    outcome    of    appointed    sanitary    administrations 
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— ^regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  authorised  system  had  itself 
been  the  means  of  introducing  foul  gases  into  houses.*  ''The 
State  should  purchase  the  railways/'  is  confidently  asserted  by 
those  who,  every  morning,  read  of  chaos  at  the  Admiralty,  or  cross- 
purposes  in  the  dockyards^  or  wretched  army-organization,  or  diplo- 
matic bungling  that  endangers  peace,  or  frustration  of  justice  by  tech- 
nicalities and  costs  and  delays, — all  without  having  their  confidence 
in  ofiBlcialism  shaken.  ''  Building  Acts  should  insure  better  ventilation 
in  small  houses,"  says  one  who  either  never  knew  or  has  forgotten 
that,  after  Messrs.  Beid  and  Barry  had  spent  £200,000  in  fsdling  to 
ventilate  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
proposed  that,  ''  the  House  should  get  some  competent  engineer, 
above  suspicion  of  partiality,  to  let  them  see  what  ought  to  be 
done."i'  And  similarly  there  are  continually  cropping  out  in  the 
press,  and  at  meetings^  and  in  conversations,  such  notions  as  that  the 
State  might  provide  ''  cheap  capital "  by  some  financial  sleight  of 
hand  ;  that  "  there  ought  to  be  bread-overseers  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment X  ^^^  "  i^  ^  ^^6  ^^^y  ^^  Government  to  provide  a  suitable 
national  asylum  for  the  reception  of  all  illegitimate  children."§  And 
here  it  is  doubtless  thought  by  some,  as  it  is  in  France  by  M.  de 
Lagevenais,  that  Government,  by  supplying  good  music,  should  exclude 
the  bad,  such  as  that  of  Offenbach.  ||  We  smile  on  reading  of  that 
French  princess,  celebrated  for  her  innocent  wonder  that  people 
should  starve  when  there  was  so  simple  a  remedy.  But  why  should 
we  smile  ?  A  great  pait  of  the  current  political  thought  evinces 
notions  of  practicability  not  much  more  rational. 

That  connections  among  social  phenomena  should  be  so  little 
understood,  need  not  surprise  us  if  we  note  the  ideas  which  prevail 
respecting  the  connections  among  much  simpler  phenomena.  Minds 
left  ignorant  of  physical  causation,  are  unlikely  to  appreciate  clearly, 
if  at  all,  that  causation  so  much  more  subtle  and  complex,  which  runs 
through  the  actions  of  incorporated  men.  In  almost  every  bonse^ 
servants  and  those  who  employ  them,  alike  believe  that  a  poker 

*  Of  TarioQS  testimomes  to  tliis,  one  of  the  most  strikingr  was  that  grren  by  Mr. 
Charles  Mayo^  M.B.,  of  New  College,  Oxford*  who,  haying  had  to  examine  Uie  draiiiafv 
of  Windsor,  foond  *'  that  in  a  previous  yiaitation  of  typhoid  fever,  the  poonst  and 
lowest  part  of  the  town  had  entirely  escaped,  while  the  epidemic  had  been  very  fatal 
in  good  houses.  The  diiference  was  this,  that  while  the  better  houses  were  all  con- 
nected with  the  sewers,  the  poor  pari  of  the  town  had  no  dndms,  bat  made  «se  of 
ceuyoc^  in  the  gazdena.    And  this  is  by  no  meana  an  laoJatod  instance." 

t  Debates^" Times,"  Febraazy  12, 1S62. 

X  Letter  in  «*  DaUy  News,"  Nov.  28, 1851. 

§  Beeommwndation  <^  a  Coroner's  Jury, "  Times,"  Haidi  26, 1850. 

li  *'  BevM  des  Deox  MoKtei,"  Faharaazy  15, 187S. 
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leaned  up  in  front  of  the  bars,  or  across  them,  makes  the  fire  bum  ; 
and  you  will  be  told,  very  positively,  that  experience  proves  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  device — the  experience  being  that  the  poker  has  been 
repeatedly  so  placed  and  the  fire  has  repeatedly  burned ;  and  no 
comparison  having  been  made  with  cases  in  which  the  poker  was 
absent,  and  all  other  conditions  as  before.  In  the  same  circles  the 
old  prejudice  against  sitting  down  thirteen  to  dinner  still  survives : 
there  actually  exists  among  ladies  who  have  been  at  finishing  schools 
of  the  highest  character,  and  among  some  gentlemen  who  pass  as 
intelligent,  the  conviction  that  adding  or  subtracting  one  from  a 
number  of  people  who  eat  together,  will  affect  the  fates  of  some 
among  them.  And  this  state  of  mind  is  again  displayed  at  the  card- 
table,  by  the  opinion  that  So-and-so  is  always  lucky  or  unlucky — ^that 
influences  are  at  work  which,  on  the  average,  determine  more  good 
cards  to  one  peraon  than  to  another.  Clearly,  those  in  whom  the 
consciousness  of  causation  in  these  simple  cases  is  so  vague,  may  be 
expected  to  have  the  wildest  notions  of  social  causation.  Whoever 
even  entertains  the  supposition  that  a  poker  put  across  the  fire  can 
make  it  bum,  proves  himself  to  have  neither  a  qualitative  nor  a  quan- 
tative  idea  of  physical  causation ;  and  if,  during  his  life,  his  expe- 
riences of  material  objects  and  actions  have  failed  to  give  him  an 
idea  so  accessible  and  so  simple,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  have  given 
him  ideas  of  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  relations  of  cause  and 
effect  holding  throughout  society.  Hence,  there  is  nothing  to  ex- 
clude irrational  interpretations  and  disproportioned  hopes.  Where 
other  superstitions  flourish,  political  superstitions  will  take  root.  A 
consciousness  in  which  there  lives  the  idea  that  spilling  salt  will  be 
followed  by  some  evil,  obviously  allied  as  it  is  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  savage  filled  with  belief  in  omens  and  charms,  gives  a  home  to 
other  beliefs  like  those  of  the  savage.  It  may  not  have  faith  in  the 
potency  of  medicine-bags  and  idols,  and  may  even  wonder  how  any 
being  can  reverence  a  thing  shaped  with  his  own  hands ;  and  yet 
it  readily  entertains  subtler  forms  of  the  same  feelings.  For,  in 
those  whose  modes  of  thought  we  have  been  contemplating,  there  is 
a  tacit  supposition  that  a  government  moulded  by  themselves,  has 
some  efiiciency  beyond  that  naturally  possessed  by  a  certain  group  of 
citizens  subsidized  by  the  rest  of  the  citfeens.  True,  if  you  ask  them, 
they  may  not  deliberately  assert  that  a  legislative  and  administrative 
apparatus  can  exert  power,  either  mental  or  material,  beyond  the 
power  proceeding  from  the  nation  itself.  They  are  compelled  to 
admit,  when  cross-examined,  that  the  energies  moving  a  governmen- 
tal machine  are  energies  which  would  cease  were  citizens  to  cease 
working  and  furnishing  the  supplies.  But,  nevertheless,  their  pro- 
jects imply  an  unexpressed  belief  in  some  store  of  force  that  is  not 
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measured  by  taxes.  When  there  arises  the  question — Why  does  not 
Government  do  this  for  us  ?  tliere  is  not  the  accompanying  thought 
— Why  does  not  Government  put  its  hands  in  our  pockets,  and,  with 
the  proceeds,  pay  oflBcials  to  do  this,  instead  of  leaving  us  to  do  it 
ourselves  ;  but  the  accompanying  thought  is — Why  does  not  Govern- 
ment, out  of  its  inexhaustible  resources,  yield  us  this  benefit  ? 

Such  modes  of  political  thinking,  then,  naturally  go  along  with 
such  conceptions  of  physical  phenomena  as  are  current.  Just  as  the 
perpetual-motion  schemer  hopes,  by  a  cunning  arrangement  of.  parts, 
to  get  from  one  end  of  his  machine  more  energy  than  he  puts  in  at 
the  other ;  so  the  ordinary  political  schemer  is  convinced  that  out  of 
a  legislative  apparatus,  properly  devised  and  worked  with  due  dex- 
terity, may  be  had  beneficial  State-action  without  some  correspond- 
ing detrimental  reaction.  He  expects  to  get  out  of  a  stupid  people 
the  effects  of  intelligence,  and  to  evolve  from  inferior  citizens  superior 
conduct 

But  while  the  prevalence  of  crude  political  opinions  among  those 
whose  conceptions  about  simple  matters  are  so  crude,  might  be  anti- 
cipated, it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  class  specially  disciplined 
by  scientific  culture  should  bring  to  the  interpretation  of  social  phe- 
nomena methods  but  little  in  advance  of  those  used  by  others.  Now  that 
the  transformation  and  equivalence  of  forces  is  seen  by  men  of  science 
to  hold  not  only  throughout  all  inorganic  actions,  but  throughout  all 
organic  actions  ;  now  that  even  mental  changes  are  recognized  as  the 
correlatives  of  cerebral  changes,  which  also  conform  to  this  principle  ; 
and  now  that  there  must  be  admitted  the  corollary  that  all  actions 
going  on  in  a  society  are  measured  by  certain  antecedent  energies, 
which  disappear  in  effecting  them,  while  they  themselves  become 
actual  or  potential  energies,  from  which  subsequent  actions  arise; 
it  is  strange  that  there  should  not  have  arisen  the  consciousness  that 
these  highest  phenomena  are  to  be  studied  as  lower  phenomena 
have  been  studied — not,  of  course,  after  the  same  physical  methods, 
but  in  pursuance  of  the  same  principles.  And  yet  scientific  men 
rarely  display  such  a  consciousness. 

A  mathematician  who  had  agreed  or  disagi'eed  with  the  view  of 
Professor  Tait  respecting  the  value  of  Quaternions  for  pursuing 
researches  in  Physics,  would  listen  with  raised  eyebrows  were  one 
without  mathematical  culture  to  express  a  decided  opinion  on  the 
matter.  Or,  if  the  subject  discussed  was  the  doctiine  of  Helmholtz, 
that  hypothetical  beings  occupying  space  of  two  dimensions,  might 
be  so  conditioned  that  the  axioms  of  our  geometry  would  prove 
untrue,  the  mathematician  would  marvel  if  an  affirmation  or  a  nega- 
tion came  from  a  man  who  knew  no  more  of  the  properties  of  space 
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than  is  to  be  gained  by  daily  converse  with  things  around,  and  no 
more  of  the  principles  of  reasoning  than  the  course  of  business 
taught  him.  iind  yet,  were  we  to  take  members  of  the  Mathemati* 
cal  Society,  who,  having  severally  devoted  themselves  to  the  laws  of 
quantitative  relations,  know  that,  simple  as  these  are  intrinsically,  a 
life's  study  is  required  for  the  full  comprehension  of  them — were 
we  to  ask  each  of  these  his  opinion  on  some  point  of  social  policy, 
the  readiness  with  which  he  answered  would  seem  to  imply  that  in 
these  cases,  where  the  factors  of  the  phenomenon  are  so  numerous 
and  so  much  involved,  a  general  survey  of  men  and  things  gives  data 
for  trustworthy  judgment. 

Or,  to  contrast  more  fully  the  mode  of  reaching  a  conclusion 
which  the  man  of  science  uses  in  his  own  department,  with  that 
which  he  regards  as  satisfactory  in  the  department  of  politics,  let 
us  take  a  case  from  a  concrete  science — say,  the  question.  What 
are  the  solar  spots,  and  what  constitution  of  the  Sun  is  implied 
by  them  ?  Of  tentative  answers  to  this  question  there  is  first 
Wilson's,  adopted  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  that  the  visible  sur&oe  of 
the  Sun  is  a  luminous  envelope,  within  which  there  are  cloudy  en- 
velopes covering  a  dark  central  body ;  and  that  when  by  some  dis- 
turbance the  luminous  envelope  is  broken  through,  portions  of  the 
cloudy  envelope  and  of  the  dai*k  central  body,  become  visible  as  the 
penumbra  and  umbra  respectively.  This  hypothesis,  at  one  tifne 
received  with  favour  mainly  because  it  seemed  to  permit  that  teleo- 
logical  interpretation  which  required  that  the  Sun  should  be  habitable, 
accounted  tolei-ably  well  for  certain  of  the  appearances — ^more  especi- 
ally the  appearance  of  concavity  which  the  spots  have  when  near  the 
limb  of  the  Sun.  But  though  Sir  John  Herschel  supported  his 
father's  hypothesis,  pointing  out  that  cyclonic  action  would  account 
for  local  dispersions  of  the  photosphere,  there  has  of  late  years  become 
more  and  more  manifest  the  fatal  objection  that  the  genesis  of  light 
and  heat  remained  unexplained,  and  that  no  supposition  of  auroral 
discharges  did  more  than  remove  the  difficulty  a  step  back ;  since, 
unless  light  and  heat  could  be  perpetually  generated  out  of  nothing, 
there  must  be  a  store  of  force  perpetually  being  expended  in  pro- 
ducing them.  A  counter-hypothesis,  following  naturally  from  the 
hypothesis  of  nebular  origin,  is  that  the  mass  of  the  Sun  must  be 
incandescent;  that  its  incandescence  has  been  produced,  and  is 
maintained,  by  progressing  aggregation  of  its  once  widely-diffused 
matter ;  and  that  surrounding  its  molten  surface  there  is  an  atmo- 
sphere of  metallic  gases  continually  rising,  condensing  to  form  the  visible 
photosphere,  and  thence  precipitating.  What,  in  this  case,  are  the  solar 
spots?  Kirchhoff,  proceeding  upon  the  hypothesis  just  indicated, 
which  had  been  set  forth  before  he  made  his  discoveries  by  the  aid 
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of  the  spectroscope,  contended  that  the  solar  spots  are  simply  clouds^ 
formed  of  these  condensed  metallic  gases,  so  large  as  to  be  relatively 
opaque ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  account  for  their  changing  forms  as 
the  Sun's  rotation  carries  them  away,  in  correspondence  with  this 
idew.  But  the  appearances  as  known  to  observers,  are  quite  irrecon- 
■cilable  with  the  belief  that  the  spots  are  simply  drifting  clouds.  Do 
these  appearances,  then,  conform  to  the  supposition  of  M.  Faye,  that 
the  photosphere  encloses  matter  which  is  wholly  gaseous  and  non- 
luminous  ;  and  that  the  spots  are  produced  when  occasional  up-nishes 
from  the  interior  burst  through  the  photosphere  ?  This  supposition, 
while  it  may  be  held  to  account  for  certain  traits  of  the  spots,  and  to  be 
justified  by  the  observed  fact  that  there  are  up-rushes  of  gas,  presents 
difficulties  not  readily  disposed  of.  It  does  not  explain  the  manifest 
rotation  of  many  spots ;  and,  indeed,  it  does  not  seem  really  to  account 
for  that  darkness  which  constitutes  them  spots  ;  since  a  non-luminous 
gaseous  nucleus  would  be  peimeable  by  light  from  the  remoter  side 
of  the  photosphere,  and  hence  holes  through  the  near  side  of  the 
photosphere  would  not  look  dark.  There  is,  however,  another  hypothesis 
which  more  nearly  reconciles  the  facts.  Assuming  the  incandescent 
molten  surface,  the  ascending  metallic  gases,  and  the  foimatiou 
of  a  photosphere  at  that  outer  limit  where  the  gases  condense ; 
.accepting  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  so  amply  supported 
by  evidence,  that  zones  noi'th  and  south  of  the  Sun's  equator  are 
subject  to  violent  cyclones ;  this  hypothesis  is,  that  if  a  cyclone  occurs 
within  the  atmosphere  of  metallic  gases  between  the  molten  surface 
and  the  photosphei'e,  its  vortex  will  become  a  region  of  rarefaction, 
of  refrigeration,  and  therefore  of  precipitation.  There  will  be  formed 
in  it  a  dense  cloud  extending  far  down  towards  the  body  of  the 
Sun,  and  obstructing  the  greater  pait  of  the  light  radiating  from 
below.  Here  we  have  an  adequate  cause  for  the  formation  of  an 
opaque  vaporous  mass — a  cause  which  also  accounts  for  the  frequently 
observed  vortical  motion ;  for  the  greater  blackness  of  the  central 
part  of  the  umbra;  for  the  formation  of  a  penumbra  by  the  drawing 
in  of  the  adjacent  photosphere ;  for  the  elongation  of  the  luminous 
masses  forming  the  photosphere,  and  the  turning  of  their  longer  axes 
towards  the  centre  of ^  the  spot ;  and  for  the  occasional  drifting  of 
them  over  the  spot  towards  its  centre.  Still,  there  is  the  difficulty 
that  vortical  motion  is  by  no  means  always  observable  ;  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  considered  whether  its  non-visibility  in  many  cases  is 
reconcilable  with  the  hypothesis.  At  present  none  of  the  inter- 
pretations can  be  regarded  as  established.  Here  are  sundry  supposi- 
tions which  the  man  of  science  severally  tests  by  observations  and 
necessary  inferences.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  he  rejects  such  as 
«inquestionably  disagree  with  imquesiionable  truths.     ContintuiUy 
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excluding  untenable  hypotheses,  he  waits  to  decide  among  the  more 
tenable  ones  until  further  evidence  discloses  further  congi-uities  or 
inconginiities.  Checking  every  statement  of  fact  and  every  conclusion 
drawn,  he  keeps  his  judgment  suspended  until  no  anomaly  remains 
imexplained.  Not  only  is  he  thus  careful  to  shut  out  all  possible 
error  from  inadequacy  in  the  number  and  variety  of  data,  but  he 
is  careful  to  shut  out  all  possible  error  caused  by  idiosyncrasy  in 
himself.  Though  not  perhaps  in  astronomical  observations  such  as 
those  above  implied,  yet  in  all  astronomical  observations  where  the 
element  of  time  is  important,  he  makes  allowance  for  the  intervals 
occupied  by  his  nervous  actions.  To  fix  the  exact  moment  at  which 
a  certain  change  occurred,  his  perception  of  it  has  to  be  corrected 
for  the  "personal  equation."  As  the  speed  of  the  nervous  dis- 
charge varies,  according  to  the  constitution,  from  thirty  to  ninety 
metres  per  second,  and  is  somewhat  greater  in  summer  than  in 
winter ;  and  as  between  seeing  a  change  and  registering  it  with  the 
finger,  there  is  an  interval  which  is  thus  appreciably  difierent  in 
different  pei-sons ;  the  pai*ticular  amount  of  this  error  in  the  particu- 
lar observer  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Suppose  now,  that  to  a  man  of  science,  thus  careful  in  testing  all  pos- 
sible hypotheses  and  excluding  all  possible  sources  of  error,  we  put  a 
sociological  question — say,  whether  some  proposed  institution  will 
be  beneficial.  An  answer,  and  often  a  very  decided  one,  is  forth- 
coming at  once.  It  is  not  thought  needful,  proceeding  by  deliberate 
induction,  to  ascertain  what  has  happened  in  eacli  nation  where  an 
identical  institution,  or  an  institution  of  allied  kind,  has  been  esta- 
blished. It  is  not  thought  needful  to  look  back  in  our  own  history  to 
see  whether  kindred  agencies  have  done  what  they  were  expected  to  do. 
It  is  not  thought  needful  to  ask  the  more  general  question — how  far  in- 
stitutions at  large,  among  all  nations  and  in  all  times,  have  justified  the 
theories  of  those  who  set  them  up.  Nor  is  it  thought  needful  to  infer 
from  analogous  cases,  what  is  likely  to  happen  if  the  proposed  appli- 
ance is  not  set  up — to  ascertain,  inductively,  whether  in  its  absence 
some  equivalent  appliance  will  arise.  And  still  less  is  it  thought 
needful  to  inquire  what  will  be  the  indirect  actions  and  reactions  of 
the  proposed  organization — how  far  it  will  retard  other  social  agencies, 
and  how  far  it  will  prevent  the  spontaneous  growth  of  agencies  having 
like  ends.  I  do  not  mean  that  none  of  these  questions  are  recog- 
nized as  questions  to  be  asked  ;  but  I  mean  that  no  attempts  are 
made  after  a  scientific  manner  to  get  together  materials  for  answer- 
ing them.  True,  some  data  have  been  gathered  from  newspapers, 
periodicals,  foreign  correspondence,  books  of  travel ;  and  there  have 
been  read  sundry  histories,  which,  besides  copious  accounts  of  royal 
misdemeanours,  contain  minute  details  of  eveiy  military  campaign. 
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and  careful  disentanglings  of  diplomatic  trickeries.  And  on  information 
thus  acquired  a  confident  opinion  is  based.  Most  remarkable  of  all,  how- 
evei',  is  the  fact  that  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  pei*sonal  equation. 
In  political  observations  and  judgments,  the  qualities  of  the  indi- 
vidual, natural  and  acquired,  are  by  far  the  most  important  factors. 
The  bias  of  education,  the  bias  of  class-relationships,  the  bias  of 
nationality,  the  political  bias,  the  theological  bias — these,  added  to 
the  constitutional  sympathies  and  antipathies,  have  much  greater 
influence  in  determining  beliefs  on  social  questions  than  has  the  small 
amount  of  evidence  collected.  Yet,  though  in  his  search  after  a 
physical  truth,  the  man  of  science  allows  for  minute  errors  of  per- 
ception due  to  his  own  nature,  he  makes  no  allowance  for  the 
enormous  errors  which  his  own  nature,  variously  modified  and  dis- 
torted by  his  conditions  of  life,  is  sure  to  introduce  into  liis  per- 
ceptions of  political  truth.  Here,  where  correction  for  the  personal 
equation  is  all-essential,  it  does  not  occur  to  him  that  there  is  any 
personal  equation  to  be  allowed  for. 

This  immense  incongruity  between  the  attitude  in  which  the  most 
disciplined  minds  approach  other  orders  of  natural  phenomena,  and 
the  attitude  in  which  they  approach  the  phenomena  presented  by 
societies,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a  series  of  antitheses  thus : — 
The  material  media  through  which  we  see  things,  always  more  or  less 
falsify  the  facts :  making,  for  example,  the  appai*ent  direction  of  a 
star  slightly  diflferent  from  its  real  direction,  and  sometimes,  as  when  a 
fish  is  seen  in  the  water,  its  apparent  place  is  so  far  from  its  real 
place,  that  great  misconception  results  unless  large  allowance  is  made 
for  refraction ;   but  sociological  observations  are  not  thus  falsified : 
through  the  daily  press  light  comes  without  any  bending  of  its  rays, 
and  in  studying  past  ages  it  is  easy  to  make  allowance  for  the  refrac- 
tion due  to  the  historic  medium.     The  motions  of  gases,  though  they 
conform  to  mechanical  laws  which  are  well  imderstood,  are  neverthe- 
less so  involved,  that  the  art  of  controlling  currents  of  air  in  a  house 
is  not  yet  mastered ;  but  the  waves  and  currents  of  feeling  running 
through  a  society,  and  the  consequent  directions  and  amounts  of  social 
activities,  may  be  readily  known  beforehand.     Though  molecules  of 
inorganic  substances  are  very  simple,  yet  prolonged  study  is  required 
to  imderstand  their  modes  of  behaviour  to  one  another,  and  even  the 
most  instructed  frequently  meet  with  interactions  of  them  producing 
consequences  th!&y  never   anticipated ;    but    where  the  interacting 
bodies  are  not  molecules  but  living  beings  of  "highly  complex  natures, 
it  is  easy  to  foresee  all  results  which  will  arise.     Physical  phenomena 
are  so  connected  that  between  seeming  probability  and  actual  truth, 
there  is  apt  to  be  a  wide  difference,  even  where  but  two  bodies  are 
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acting:  instance  the  natural  supposition  that  during  our  northern 
summer  the  Earth  is  nearer  to  the  Sun  than  during  the  winter,  which  is 
just  the  reverse  of  the  fact ;  but  among  sociological  phenomena,  where 
the  bodies  are  so  multitudinous,  and  the  forces  by  which  they  act  on 
one  another  so  many,  and  so  multiform,  and  so  variable,  the  probability 
and  the  actuality  will  naturally  correspond.  Matter  often  behaves 
paradoxically,  as  when  two  cold  liquids  added  together  become  boiling 
hot,  as  when  the  mixing  of  two  clear  liquids  produces  an  opaque  mud, 
or  as  when  water  immersed  in  sulphurous  acid  freezes  on  a  hot  iron- 
plate  ;  but  what  we  distinguish  as  Mind,  especially  when  massed 
together  in  the  way  which  causes  social  action,  evolves  no  paradoxical 
results — ^always  such  results  come  from  it  as  seem  likely  to  come. 

The  acceptance  of  contradictions  like  these,  tacitly  implied  in  the 
beliefs  of  the  scientifically  cultivated,  is  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  consider  how  abundant  are  the  proofs  that  human  nature  is  diffi- 
cult to  manipulate ;  that  methods  apparently  the  most  rational 
disappoint  expectation ;  and  that  the  best  results  frequently  arise 
from  courses  which  common  sense  thinks  unpractical.  Even  indi- 
vidual human  nature  shows  us  these  startling  anomalies.  A  man 
of  leisure  is  the  man  naturally  fixed  upon  if  something  has  to  be ' 
done  ;  but  your  man  of  leisure  cannot  find  time,  and  the  man  to  be 
trusted  to  do  what  is  wanted,  is  the  man  who  is  already  busy.  The 
boy  who  studies  longest  will  learn  the  most,  and  a  man  will  become 
wise  in  proportion  as  he  reads  much,  are  propositions  which  look  true 
but  are  quite  untrue — as  teachers  are  now-a-days  finding  out  in  the 
one  case,  and  as  Hobbes  long  ago  found  out  in  the  other.  How  obvious 
it  appears  that  when  minds  go  deranged,  there  is  no  remedy  but  re- 
placing the  weak  internal  control  by  a  strong  external  control  Yet 
the  "non-restraint  system**  has  had  far  more  success  than  the 
system  of  strait-waistcoats.  Dr.  Tuke,  a  physician  of  much  ex- 
perience in  treating  the  insane,  has  lately  testified  that  the  desire 
to  escape  is  great  when  locks  and  keys  are  used,  but  almost 
disappears  when  they  are  disused.  And  in  further  evidence  of 
the  mischief  often  done  by  measures  supposed  to  be  curative,  here 
is  Dr.  Maudsley,  also  an  authority  on  such  questions,  speak- 
ing of  "asylum-made  lunatics."  Again,  is  it  not  clear  that  the 
repression  of  crime  will  be  effectual  in  proportion  as  the  punishment 
is  severe  ?  Yet  the  great  amelioration  in  our  penal  code,  initiated  by 
Romilly,  has  not  been  followed  by  increased  criminality  but  by 
decreased  criminality ;  and  the  testimonies  of  those  who  have  had 
most  experience — Maconochie  in  Norfolk  Island,  Dickson  in  Western 
Australia,  Obermier  in  Germany,  Montesinos  in  Spain — unite  to  show 
that  in  proportion  as  the  criminal  is  left  to  suffer  no  other  penalty 
than  that  of  maintaining  himself  under  such  restraints  only  as  are 
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needfal  for  social  safety,  the  reformation  is  great :  exceeding,  indeed, 
all  anticipation.  French  schoolmasters,  never  questioning  the  belief 
that  boys  can  be  made  to  behave  well  only  by  rigid  discipline 
and  spies  to  aid  in  carrying  it  out,  are  astonished  on  visiting  Eng- 
land to  find  how  much  better  boys  behave  when  they  are  less  governed 
— nay,  among  English  schools  themselves.  Dr.  Arnold  has  shown 
that  more  trust  is  followed  by  improved  conduct.  Similarly  with  the 
anomalies  of  incorporated  himian  nature.  We  habitually  accept  the 
assumption  that  only  by  legal  restraints  are  men  to  be  kept  from 
aggressing  on  their  neighbours  ;  and  yet  there  are  facts  which  should 
lead  us  to  qualify  this  assumption.  So-called  debts  of  honour,  for  the 
non-payment  of  which  there  is  no  legal  penalty,  are  held  more  sacred 
than  debts  that  can  be  legally  enforced ;  and  on  the  Stock-Exchange, 
where  only  pencil  memoranda  in  the  respective  note-books  of  two 
brokers  guarantee  the  sale  and  purchase  of  many  thousands,  contracts 
are  far  safer  than  those  which,  in  the  outside  world,  are  formally 
registered  in  signed  and  sealed  parchments. 

Multitudes  of  cases  might  be  accumulated  showing  how,  in  other 
directions,  men's  thoughts  and  feelings  produce  kinds  of  conduct  which, 
a  priori,  would  be  judged  very  improbable.  And  if,  going  beyond 
our  own  society  and  our  own  time,  we  observe  what  has  happened 
among  other  races,  and  among  the  earlier  generations  of  our  own 
race,  we  meet,  at  every  step,  workings-out  of  human  nature  utterly 
unlike  those  which  we  assume  when  making  political  forecasts.  Who, 
generalizing  the  experiences  of  his  daily  life,  would  suppose  that  men, 
to  please  their  gods,  would  swing  for  hours  from  hooks  drawn  through 
the  muscles  of  their  backs,  or  let  their  nails  grow  through  the  palms 
of  their  clenched  hands,  or  roll  over  and  over  hundreds  of  miles  to 
visit  a  shrine  ?  W^ho  would  have  thought  it  possible  that  a 
public  sentiment  and  a  force  of  custom  might  be  such  that  a  man 
should  revenge  himself  on  one  who  insulted  him  by  disembowelling 
himself,  and  so  forcing  the  insulter  to  do  the  like  ?  Or  to  take  his- 
torical cases  more  nearly  concerning  ourselves — ^Who  foresaw  that 
the  beliefs  in  purgatory  and  priestly  intercession  would  cause  the 
lapse  of  one-third  or  more  of  England  into  the  hands  of  the  Church  ?  or 
who  foresaw  that  a  flaw  in  the  law  of  mortmain  might  lead  to  bequests 
of  large  estates  consecrated  as  graveyards  ?  Who  could  have  imagined 
that  robber-kings  and  bandit-barons,  with  vassals  to  matdi,  would, 
generation  after  generation,  have  traversed  all  Europe  through  hard- 
ships and  dangers  to  risk  their  lives  in  getting  possession  of  the  re- 
puted burial-place  of  one  whose  injunction  was  to  turn  the  left  cheek 
when  the  right  was  smitten  ?  Or  who,  again,  would  have  anticipated 
that  when,  in  Jerusalem,  this  same  teacher  disclaimed  political  aims, 
and  repudiated  pohtical  instrumentalities,  the  professed  successors  of 
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his  disciples  would  by  and  by  become  rulers  dominating  over  all  the 
kings  of  Europe  ?  Such  a  result  could  be  as  little  foreseen  as  it  could 
be  foreseen  that  an  instrument  of  torture  used  by  the  Jews  would 
give  the  gi-ound-plans  to  Christian  temples  throughout  Europe ;  and 
as  little  as  it  could  be  foreseen  that  the  process  of  this  torture,  re- 
counted in  Christian  narratives,  might  come  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
Christian  institution,  as  it  was  by  the  Malay  chief  who,  being  expos- 
tulated with  for  crucifying  some  rebels,  replied  that  he  was  following 
"  the  English  practice,'*  which  he  read  in  "  their  sacred  books/'* 

Look  where  we  will  at  the  genesis  of  social  phenomena,  and  we 
shall  similarly  find  that  while  the  particular  ends  contemplated  and 
arranged  for  have  commonly  not  been  more  than  temporarily  attained 
if  attained  at  all,  the  changes  actually  brought  about  have  arisen 
from  causes  of  which  the  very  existence  was  unknown. 

How,  indeed,  can  any  man,  and  how  more  especially  can  any  man 
of  scientific  culture,  tli*^\  tliat  special  results  of  special  political 
acts  can  be  calculatca  hen  he  contemplates  the  incalculable 
complexity  of  the  influv^uces  under  which  each  individual,  and 
d  foHiori  each  society,  develops,  lives,  and  decays  ?  The  multiplicity 
of  these  factors  is  illustrated  even  in  the  material  composition  of 
a  man's  body.  Every  one  who  watches  closely  the  coiu'se  of  things, 
must  have  observed  that  at  a  single  meal  he  may  take  in  bread 
made  from  Russian  wheat,  beef  from  Scotland,  potatoes  from  the 
midland  counties,  sugar  from  the  Mauritius,  salt  from  Cheshire, 
pepper  from  Jamaica,  curry-powder  from  India,  wine  from  France 
or  Germany,  cuiTants  from  Greece,  oranges  from  Spain,  as  well  as 
various  spices  and  condiments  from  other  places  ;  and  if  he  con- 
siders whence  came  the  draught  of  water  he  swallows,  tracing  it 
back  from  the  reservoir  through  the  stream  and  the  brook  and  the 
rill,  to  the  separate  rain-drops  which  fell  wide  apart,  and  these 
again  to  the  eddying  vapours  which  had  been  mingling  and  part- 
ing in  endless  ways  as  they  drifted  over  the  Atlantic,  he  sees  that 
this  single  mouthful  of  water  contains  molecules  which,  a  little 
time  ^go,  were  dispersed  over  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  ocean 
swell.  Similarly  tracing  back  the  history  of  each  solid  he  has 
eaten,  he  finds  that  his  body  is  made  up  of  elements  which 
have  lately  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Earth's  surface. 

And  what  thus  holds  of  the  substance  of  the  body,  holds  no  less 
of  the  influences,  physical  and  moral,  which  modify  its  actions.  You 
break  your  tooth  with  a  small  pebble  among  the  currants,  because 
the  industrial  organization   in  Zante  is   so  imperfect.     A  derange- 

*  Boyle's  "  Borneo,"  p.  116. 
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ment  of  your  digestion  goes  back  for  its  cause  to  the  bungling 
management  in  a  vineyard  on  the  Rhine  several  years  ago ;  or  to 
the  dishonestv  of  the  merchants  at  Cette,  where  imitation  wines 
are  produced.  Because  there  happened  a  squabble  between  a 
consul  and  a  king  in  Abyssinia,  an  increased  income-tax  obliges 
you  to  abridge  your  autumn  holiday  ;  or  because  slave-owners  in 
North  America  try  to  extend  the  "  peculiar  institution  "  further  west, 
there  results  here  a  party  dissension  which  perhaps  entails  on  you  loss 
of  friends.  If  from  these  remote  causes  you  turn  to  causes  at 
home,  you  find  that  your  doings  are  controlled  by  a  pleams  of  influ- 
ences too  involved  to  be  traced  beyond  their  first  meshes.  Your 
hours  of  business  are  pre-determined  by  the  general  habits  of  the 
community,  which  have  been  slowly  established  no  one  knows  how. 
Your  meals  have  to  be  taken  at  intervals  which  do  not  suit  your 
health  ;  but  under  existing  social  arrangements  you  must  submit. 
Such  intercourse  with  friends  as  you  can  get  is  at  hours  and  under 
regulations  which  everybody  adopts,  but  for  which  nobody  is  respon- 
sible ;  and  you  have  tO'.yield  to  a  ceremonial  which  substitutes  trouble 
for  pleasure.  Your  opinions,  political  and  religious,  are  ready 
moulded  for  you  ;  and  unless  your  individuality  is  very  decided,  your 
social  surroundings  will  prove  too  strong  for  it.  Nay,  even  such  an 
insignificant  event  as  the  coming-of-age  of  grouse  affects  your  goings 
and  comings  throughout  life.  For  has  not  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
direct  reference  to  the  12th  of  August  ?  and  does  not  the  dissolution 
end  the  London  season  ?  and  does  not  the  London  season  determine 
the  times  for  business  and  relaxation,  and  so  affect  the  making  of 
arrangements  throughout  the  year  ?  If  from  co-existing  influences 
we  turn  to  influences  that  have  been  working  through  past  time,  the 
same  general  truth  becomes  still  more  conspicuous.  Ask  how  it 
happens  that  men  in  England  do  no  work  every  seventh  day,  and  you 
have  to  seek  through  thousands  of  past  years  to  find  the  initial  cause. 
Ask  why  in  England,  and  still  more  in  Scotland,  there  is  not  only  a  ces- 
sation from  work,  which  the  creed  interdicts,  but  also  a  cessation  from 
amusement,  which  it  does  not  interdict ;  and  for  an  explanation  you 
must  go  back  to  successive  waves  of  ascetic  fanaticism  in  generations 
long  dead.  And  what  thus  holds  of  religious  ideas  and  usages,  holds 
of  all  others,  political  and  social.  Even  the  industrial  activities  are  often 
permanently  turned  out  of  their  normal  directions  by  social  states  that 
passed  away  many  ages  ago  ;  as  witness  what  has  happened  throughout 
the  East,  or  in  Italy,  where  towns  and  villages  are  still  perched  on  hills 
and  eminences  chosen  for  defensive  purposes  in  turbulent  times,  and 
where  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  are  now  made  laborious  by  having 
daily  to  carry  themselves  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  from  a  low 
level  to  a  high  leveL 
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The  extreme  complexity  of  social  actions,  and  the  transcendent 
difficulty  which  hence  arises  of  counting  on  special  results^  will 
be  still  better  seen  if  we  enumerate  the  factors  which  determine  one 
simple  phenomenon,  as  the  price  of  a  commodity — say,  cotton.  A 
manufacturer  of  calicoes  has  to  decide  whether  he  will  increase  his 
stock  of  raw  material  at  its  current  price.  Before  doing  this,  he  must 
ascertain,  as  well  as  he  can,  the  following  data  : — ^Whether  the  stocks 
of  calico  in  the  hands  of  manufeu^turers  and  wholesalers  at  home,  are 
large  or  small ;  whether  by  recent  prices  retailers  have  been  led  to 
lay  in  stocks  or  not ;  whether  the  colonial  and  foreign  markets  are 
glutted  or  otherwise ;  and  what  is  now,  and  is  likely  to  be,  the  produc- 
tion of  calico  by  foreign  manufacturers.  Having  formed  some  idea  of 
the  probable  demand  for  calico,  he  has  to  ask  what  other  manufiac- 
turers  have  done,  and  are  doing,  as  buyers  of  cottton — ^whether  they 
have  been  waiting  for  the  price  to  fall,  or  have  been  buying  in  antid* 
pation  of  a  rise.  From  cotton-brokers'  circulars  he  has  to  judge  what 
is  the  state  of  speculation  at  Liverpool — whether  the  stocks  there  are 
large  or  small,  and  whether  many  or  few  cargoes  are  on  their  way.  The 
stocks  and  prices  at  New  Orleans,  and  at  other  cotton-ports  through- 
out the  world,  have  also  to  be  taken  note  of ;  and  then  there  come 
questions  respecting  forthcoming  crops  in  the  Southern  States,  in 
India,  in  Egypt,  and  elsewhere.  Here  are  sufficiently  numerous 
factors,  but  these  are  by  no  means  all.  The  consumption  of  calico, 
and  therefore  the  consumption  of  cotton,  and  therefore  the  price  of 
cotton,  depends  in  part  on  the  supplies  and  prices  of  other  textile 
fabrics.  If,  as  happened  during  the  American  Civil  War,  calico  rises 
in  price  because  its  raw  material  becomes  scarce,  linen  comes  into 
more  general  use,  and  so  a  further  rise  in  price  is  checked.  Woollen 
fabrics,  also,  may  to  some  extent  compete.  And,  besides  the  compe- 
tition caused  by  relative  prices,  there  is  the  competition  caused  by 
fashion,  which  may  or  may  not  presently  change.  Surely  the  fietctors 
are  now  all  enumerated  ?  By  no  means.  There  is  the  estimation  of 
mercantile  opinion.  The  views  of  buyers  and  sellers  respecting  future 
prices,  never  more  than  approximations  to  the  truth,  often  diverge 
from  it  very  widely.  Waves  of  opinion,  now  in  excess  now  in  defect 
of  the  fact,  rise  and  fall  daily,  and  larger  ones  weekly  and  monthly, 
tending,  every  now  and  then,  to  run  into  mania  or  panic  ;  for  it  is 
among  men  of  business  as  among  other  men,  that  they  stand  hesi- 
tating until  some  one  sets  the  example,  and  then  rush  all  one  way, 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  after  a  leader.  These  characteristics  in  human 
nature,  leading  to  these  perturbations,  the  far-seeing  buyer  takes  into 
account  —  judging  how  far  existing  influences  have  made  opinion 
deviate  from  the  truth,  and  how  far  impending  influences  are  likely  to 
do  it.     Nor  has  he  got  to  the  end  of  the  matter  even  when  he  has 
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considered  all  these  things.  He  has  still  to  ask  what  are  the 
general  mercantile  conditions  of  the  country,  and  what  the  immediate 
fixture  of  the  money  market  will  be ;  since  the  course  of  speculation 
in  every  commodity  must  be  aflfected  by  the  rate  of  discount.  See, 
then,  the  enormous  complication  of  causes  which  determine  so  simple 
a  thing  as  the  rise  or  fall  of  a  farthing  per  pound  in  cotton  some 
months  hence ! 

If  the  genesis  of  social  phenomena  is  so  involved  in  cases  like 
this,  where  the  eflfect  produced  has  no  concrete  persistence  but  very 
soon  dissipates,  judge  what  it  must  be  where  there  is  produced  some- 
thing which  continues  thereafter  to  be  an  increasing  agency,  capable 
of  self-propagation.  Not  only  has  a  society  as  a  whole  a  power  of 
growth  and  development,  but  each  institution  set  up  in  it  has  the 
like — draws  to  itself  units  of  the  society  and  nutriment  for  them,  and 
tends  ever  to  multiply  and  ramify.  Indeed,  the  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation in  each  institution  soon  becomes  dominant  over  everything 
else ;  and  nfaintains  it  when  it  performs  some  quite  other  function 
than  that  intended,  or  no  function  at  all.  See,  for  instance,  what  has 
come  of  the  "Society  of  Jesus,"  Loyola  set  up;  or  see  what  grew 
out  of  the  company  of  traders  who  got  a  footing  on  the  coast  of 
Hindostsm. 

To  such  considerations  as  these,  set  do^vn  to  show  the  inconsis- 
tency of  those  who  think  that  prevision  of  social  phenomena  is 
possible  without  much  study,  though  much  study  is  needed  for 
prevision  of  other  phenomena,  it  will  doubtless  be  replied  that  time 
does  not  allow  of  systematic  inquiry.  From  the  scientific,  as  from 
the  unscientific,  there  will  come  the  plea  that,  in  his  capacity  of 
citizen,  each  man  has  to^act — ^must  vote,  and  must  decide  before  he 
votes — ^must  conclude  to  the  best  of  his  ability  on  such  information 
as  he  has. 

In  this  plea  there  is  some  truth,  mingled  with  a  good  deal  more 
that  looks  like  truth.  It  is  a  product  of  that  **  must-do-something  " 
impulse  which  is  the  origin  of  much  mischief,  individual  and  social. 
An  amiable  anxiety  to  undo  or  neutralize  an  evil,  often  prompts  to 
rash  courses,  as  you  may  see  in  the  hurry  with  which  one  who  has 
fallen  is  snatched  up  by  those  at  hand  ;  just  as  though  there  were 
danger  in  letting  him  lie,  which  there  is  not,  and  no  danger  in 
incautiously  raising  him,  which  there  is.  Always  you  find  among 
people  in  proportion  as  they  are  ignorant,  a  belief  in  specifics,  and  a 
great  confidence  in  pressing  the  adoption  of  them.  Has  some  one  a 
pain  in  the  side,  or  in  the  chest,  or  in  the  bowels  ?  Then,  before  any 
carefiil  inquiry  as  to  its  probable  cause,  there  comes  an  urgent  recom- 
mendation of  a  never^failing  remedy,  joined  probably  with  the  remark 
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that  if  it  does  no  good  it  can  do  no  harm.  There  still  prevails  in  the 
average  mind  a  large  amount  of  the  fetishistic  conception  clearly 
shown  by  a  butler  to  some  friends  of  mine,  who,  having  been  found 
to  drain  the  half-emptied  medicine  bottles,  explained  that  he  thought 
it  a  pity  good  physic  should  be  wasted,  and  that  what  benefited 
his  master  would  benefit  him.  But  as  fast  as  crude  conceptions  of 
diseases  and  remedial  measures  grow  up  into  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics, we  find  increasing  caution,  along  with  increasing  proof  that 
evil  is  often  done  instead  of  good.  This  contrast  is  traceable  not  only 
as  we  pass  from  popular  ignorance  to  professional  knowledge,  but  as 
we  pass  from  the  smaller  professional  knowledge  of  early  times  to 
the  greater  professional  knowledge  of  our  o^vn.  The  question  with 
the  modem  physician  is  not  as  with  the  ancient — shall  the  treatment 
be  blood-letting?  shall  cathartics,  or  shall  diaphoretics  be  given? 
or  shall  mercurials  be  administered  ?  But  there  rises  the  previous 
question — shall  there  be  any  treatment  beyond  a  healthy  regimen  ? 
And  even  among  existing  physicians  it  happens  that  in  proportion 
as  the  judgment  is  most  cultivated,  there  is  the  least  yielding  to  the 
"  must-do-something  **  impulse. 

Is  it  not  possible,  then — is  it  not  even  probable,  that  this  supposed 
necessity  for  immediate  action,  which  is  put  in  as  an  excuse  for 
drawing  quick  conclusions  from  few  data,  is  the  concomitant  of 
deficient  knowledge  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  as  in  Biology  so  in 
Sociology,  the  accumulation  of  more  facts,  the  more  critical  com- 
parison of  them,  and  the  drawing  of  conclusions  on  scientific  methods, 
will  be  accompanied  by  increasing  doubt  about  the  benefits  to  be 
secured,  and  increasing  fear  of  the'mischiefs  which  may  be  worked  ? 
Is  it  not  probable  that  what  in  the  individual  organism  is  improperly, 
though  conveniently,  called  the  vis  niedicatrix  Tiaturce,  may  be  found 
to  have  its  analogue  in  the  social  organism  ?  and  will  there  not  very 
likely  come  along  with  the  recognition  of  this,  the  consciousness 
that  in  both  cases  the  one  thing  needful  is  to  maintain  the  conditions 
tmder  which  the  natural  actions  may  have  fair  play  ?  Such  a 
consciousness,  to  be  anticipated  from  increased  knowledge,  will 
diminish  the  force  of  this  plea  for  prompt  decision  after  little  inquiry ; 
since  it  will  check  this  tendency  to  think  of  a  remedial  measure  as 
one  that  may  do  good  and  cannot  do  harm.  Nay  more,  the  study  of 
Sociology,  scientifically  carried  on  by  tracing  back  proximate  causes 
to  remote  ones,  and  tracing  down  primary  efiects  to  secondary  and 
tertiary  efiects  which  multiply  as  they  dififtise,  will  dissipate  the  cur- 
rent illusion  that  social  evils  admit  of  radical  cur^s.  Given  an 
average  defect  of  nature  among  the  units  of  a  society,  and  no  skilful 
manipulation  of  them  will  prevent  that  defect  from  producing  its 
equivalent  of  bad  results.     It  is  possible  to  change  the  form  of  Uiese 
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bad  results ;  it  is  possible  to  change  the  places  at  which  they  are 
manifested ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  belief 
that  faulty  character  can  so  organize  itself  socially,  as  to  get  out  of 
itself  a  conduct  which  is  not  proportionately  faulty,  is  an  utterly 
baseless  belief.  You  may  alter  the  incidence  of  the  mischief,  but 
the  amount  of  it  must  inevitably  be  borne  somewhere.  Very  gene- 
rally it  is  simply  thrust  out  of  one  form  into  another ;  as  when,  in 
Austria,  improvident  marriages  being  prevented,  there  come  more 
numerous  illegitimate  children ;  or  as  when,  to  mitigate  the  misery 
of  foundlings,  hospitals  are  provided  for  them,  and  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  infants  abandoned  ;  or  as  when,  to  insure  the 
stability  of  houses,  a  Building  Act  prescribes  a  stinicture  which, 
making  small  houses  unremunerative,  prevents  due  multiplication  of 
them,  and  so  causes  overcrowding  ;  or  as  when  a  Lodging-House  Act 
forbids  this  overcrowding,  and  vagrants  have  to  sleep  under  the 
Adelphi-arches,  or  in  the  Parks,  or  even,  for  warmth's  sake,  on  the 
dungheaps  in  mews.  Where  the  evil  does  not,  as  in  cases  like  these, 
reappear  in  another  place  or  form,  it  is  necessarily  felt  in  the  shape 
of  a  diffused  privation.  For  suppose  that  by  some  official  instrument- 
ality you  actually  suppress  an  evil,  instead  of  thrusting  it  from  one 
spot  into  another — suppose  you  thus  successfully  deal  with  a  number 
of  such  evils  by  a  number  of  such  instrumentalities ;  do  you  think 
these  evils  have  disappeared  absolutely  ?  To  see  that  they  have  not, 
you  have  but  to  ask — ^Whence  comes  the  official  apparatus  ?  What 
defrays  the  cost  of  working  it  ?  Who  supplies  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  its  members  through  all  their  gradations  of  rank  ?  There  is  no 
other  source  but  the  labour  of  peasants  and  artizans.  When,  as  in 
France,  the  administrative  agencies  occupy  some  600,000  to  700,000 
men,  who  are  taken  from  industrial  pursuits^  and^  with  their  families^ 
supported  in  more  than  average  comfort,  it  becomes  clear  enough 
that  heavy  extra  work  is  entailed  on  the  producing  classes.  The 
already-tired  labourer  has  to  toil  an  additional  hour  ;  his  wife  has  to 
help  in  the  fields  as  well  as  to  suckle  her  infant ;  his  children  are  still 
more  scantily  fed  than  they  would  otherwise  be ;  and  beyond  a 
decreased  shai'e  of  returns  fi*om  increased  labour,  there  is  a  diminished 
time  and  energy  for  such  small  enjoyments  as  the  life,  pitiable  at  the 
best,  permits.  How,  then,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  evils  have  been 
extinguished  or  escaped?  The  repressive  action  has  had  its  cor- 
responding reaction  ;  and  instead  of  intenser  evils  here  and  there,  or 
now  and  then,  you  have  got  an  evil  that  is  constant  and  universal. 

When  it  is  thus  seen  that  the  evils  are  not  got  lid  of  but  at  best 
only  redistributed,  and  that  the  question  in  any  case  is  whether 
redistribution,  even  if  pi*acticable,  is  desirable,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the   ''must-do-something"    plea    is  a   quite  insufficient  one. 

VOL.  XIX.  Q  Q 
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There  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  in  proportion  as  scientific  mea 
carry  into  this  most  involved  class  of  phenomena,  the  methods  they 
have  successfully  adopted  with  other  classes,  they  will  perceive  tiiat, 
even  less  in  this  class  than  in  other  classes,  are  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
and  action  to  be  taken  without  prolonged  and  critical  investigation. 

Still  there  will  recur  the  same  plea  under  other  forms.  "  Political 
conduct  must  be  matter  of  compromise."  "We  must  adapt  our 
measures  to  immediate  exigencies,  and  cannot  be  deterred  by  remote 
considerations."  "  The  data  for  forming  scientific  judgments  are  not 
to  be  had :  most  of  them  are  unrecorded,  and  those  which  are 
recorded  are  difficult  to  find  as  well  as  doubtful  when  found."  "  Life 
is  too  short,  and  the  demands  upon  our  energies  too  great,  to  permit 
any  such  elaborate  study  as  seems  required.  We  must,  therefore, 
guide  ourselves  by  common  sense  as  best  we  may." 

And  then,  behind  the  more  scientifically-minded  who  give  this 
answer,  there  are  those  who  hold,  tacitly  or  overtly,  that  guidance  of 
the  kind  indicated  is  not  possible,  even  after  any  amount  of  inquiry. 
They  do  not  believe  in  any  ascertainable  order  among  social  phe- 
nomena— ^there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  social  science.  This  proposition 
we  will  discuss  in  our  next  article. 

Herbebt  Spencer. 
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IS  ETERNAL  PUNISHMENT  AN  OPEN  QUESTION 
IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  ? 


IF  this  queBtioQ  had  been  demauded  of  the  laat  generation  of 
Anglican  divines,  it  is  easy  to  surmise  what  kind  of  answer 
■would  have  been  returned — an  indignant  denial,  coupled  with  an 
expi-ession  of  surprise  that  any  doubt  on  the  point  could  be  enter- 
tained. The  certainty  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  was  almost 
universally  received  as  an  axiom.  So  little  critical  were  those 
times — so  glibly  did  the  most  awful  terms,  "  eternity,"  combined 
with  "torment,"  fall  from  the  lips  of  grave  and  reverend  divines 
and  scholars — so  unexamiued  and  unscrutinized  did  the  most  fright- 
ful ideas  and  images  that  the  human  intellect  can  conceive,  or  human 
imagination  pourtray,  establish  themselves  in  the  inmost  persuasion 
of  innumerable  minds !  He  who  would  shrink  from  giving  a  moment's 
unnecessary  pain  or  annoyance  to  a  fellow-creature  in  this  world, 
would  speak  in  level  tones  and  without  emotion  of  the  hopeless  and 
eternal  misery  of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind.  A  vengeance 
pursued  without  limit,  unexhausted  by  the  lapse  of  millions  of 
ages,  and  still  to  bum  unconsumed  in  immortal  vigour — ail  this 
attributed  to  a  GoD  whose  name  is  Love,  and  whom  we  address 
as  Our  FiMlier,  would  seem  an  almost  impossible  persuasion  to  be 
arrived  at  by  any  rational  being. 
But  this  is,  in  truth,  only  half  the  difficulty.      Endless  sin  is 
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always  supposed  to  be  the  concomitant  of  endless  suflfering.  The 
lost  one — and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  lost  are  not  a  few 
of  the  worst  and  most  outrageous  specimens  of  humanity,  a  few 
monsters  who  have  appalled  the  world  by  their  crimes,  but  in 
truth  the  moral  average  of  Christians — the  "  many,"  as  compared 
with  the  "  few " — the  lost  one,  we  say,  is  always  represented  as  no 
longer  in  a  state  of  possible  amendment,  but  as  given  over  finally  to 
the  empire  of  Sin  and  Darkness.  He  will  sin  and  suffer,  sufifer  and 
sin,  in  an  endless  cycle.  In  other  words,  GoD  will  be  dethroned 
from  aU  regulation  and  government  of  more  than  half  His  Moral 
Universe.  He  parts  with  all  control  over  it.  Satan  is  thus  re- 
presented as  the  more  potent  and  prevailing  God  of  the  Unseen 
World.  In  truth,  he  is  the  veritable  God  of  both  worlds,  while  the 
true  God — ^the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — only  succeeds  in 
securing  to  Himself — to  goodness  and  to  happiness — a  minority  of 
His  creatures,  a  remnant  of  His  flock  ! 

Here,  then,  is  a  double  difficulty  of  the  most  staggering  kind. 
To  survey  suflfering  must  be  as  repugnant  to  the  love  of  God — ^we 
may  say,  to  the  heart  of  GoD — as  sin  is  repugnant  to  His  holiness. 
Yet,  according  to  the  current  and  accepted  theory  of  the  Universe, 
Sin  and  Torment  are  its  predominant  and  eternal  characteristics. 

Now,  all  this  is  not  meant  as  an  argument,  but  as  a  mere 
statement ;  and  if  the  statement  cannot  be  made  without  including 
a  somewhat  impassioned  argument,  the  fault  is  not  mine.  I  have 
only  stated  what  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  Eternal 
Punishment ;  and  I  have  done  so  in  order  to  bring  forcibly  before 
the  reader  the  strangeness  that  a  doctrine  involving  such  conse- 
quences should  ever  have  been  received  as  an  axiom  in  Protestant 
Christianity — that  it  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  disputed — ^that  its 
liold  on  the  mind  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  shaken.  Assuredly 
the  fact  is  very  strange,  and  not  very  creditable.  Yet  so  recently  as 
the  year  1853,  Mr.  Maurice  was  expelled  from  the  Professorship  of 
Divinity  at  King's  College,  London,  because  he  controverted  this 
fearful  thesis.  At  that  time  even  Bishop  Blomfield,  a  liberal-minded 
prelate,  did  not  venture  to  interpose  between  the  oflFended  orthodoxy 
of  Dr.  Jelf,  Principal  of  the  College,  and  the  doom  of  his  victim.  He 
did  venture  to  assert  that  it  was  an  Open  Question  in  the  Church  of 
England.  No  one  then  held  it  to  be  so.  It  is  not  considered  so  now; 
but  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  it  ought  to  be  so  consi- 
dered. If  in  Theology  there  exists,  or  is  permitted,  any  open  question, 
surely  it  is  this.  Augustine  laid  down  this  wise  rule,  which  has 
commended  itself  to  the  judgment  of  all  succeeding  generations — 
"  In  necessariis  unitas,  in  dubiis  libertas,  in  omnibus  caritas,"  Is 
then  Eternal  Torment,  linked  with   eternally  progressive  guilt,  a 
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necessary  article  of  the  faith  on  which  no  liberty  is  permitted, 
because  no  doubt  can  fairly  exist  as  to  its  truth  ?  If  we  were  to 
reverse  the  proposition,  and  say  that  ex  necessitate  Divince  Naturce 
— or,  to  clothe  the  thought  in  the  words  which  the  youthful  honesty 
of  Paley  suggested  for  discussion  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge — 
"  jEtemitas  pcniiai'um  contradicit  Divinis  Attributis  " — the  propo- 
sition was  necessarily  false — should  we  not  be  nearer  the  truth  ? 
But  not  to  allow  any  liberty  of  difiference  is  surely  strange. 

It  would  have  been  more  honourable  in  Bishop  Blomfield,  whose 
heart  must  inwardly  have  spumed  the  part  that  he  was  acting, 
if  he  had  refused  to  lend  his  sanction  to  the  expulsion  of  Professor 
Maurice,  and  had  bravely  maintained  the  liberties  of  the  Church  of 
England.  But  he  was  appalled  by  the  thought  of  probable  conse- 
quences ;  he  dreaded  to  open  the  floodgates  of  religious  inquiry. 
Did  he  suppose  that  he  could  keep  them  closed  for  ever  ?  Did  he 
never  foresee  a  time  when  the  long  pent-up  waters  would  burst  all 
restraints,  and  possibly  sweep  away  on  their  turbulent  bosom  not 
only  things  light  and  valueless  —  the  leaves,  the  chaff,  and  the 
rubbish  —  but  buildings  also,  and  shrines  and  temples  which 
seemed  made  for  ages.  Now  if,  at  that  critical  moment  in  1853, 
he  had  set  forth  in^a  clear,  temperate,  but  unflinching  manifesto 
the  imperative  reasons  for  allowing  a  diversity  of  opinions  on 
this  dread  doctrine,  exposing  the  irrational  and  insupportable 
tyranny  of  dogmatism,  and  that  on  the  cruel  side,  he  would  in- 
deed have  precipitated  a  contest  —  he  would  have  antedated  by 
a  few  years  the  opening  of  a  Great  Controversy — ^he  would  have 
made  himself  a  target  for  all  the  envenomed  missiles  of  theological 
rancour ; — but  he  would  have  been  supported  by  greater  forces  on 
his  own  side,  and  by  the  nobler  minds.  By  the  many  he  would  have 
been  counted  injudicious,  but  he  would  have  been  hailed  by  the 
far-seeing  few  as  wise  and  brave — "  the  censure  of  whom  ought,  in 
his  allowance,  to  have  o'er-weighed  a  whole  theatre  of  others."  If, 
from  his  high  and  commanding  situation  in  the  Metropolitan  See,  he 
had  vindicated  the  *'  liberty  of  prophesying,'*  and  had  uttered  words 
of  reason  and  charity,  and  rebuked  the  fierce  intolerants,  who 
wished  "  to  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind,"  he  would  have 
recommended  Christianity,  and  relieved  it  of  a  load  which  almost 
sinks  it.  He  would  have  been  assailed  by  remonstrances  from  every 
quarter  of  the  religious  world ;  he  would  have  been  denounced  in 
pulpits  and  pamphlets  innumerable — ^his  own  brethren,  of  the  lawn 
and  mitre  would  have  disowned  him  as  a  traitor ;  but  he  would  have 
lifted  up  a  standard  which,  streaming  out  in  stormy  weather,  and 
"  torn  but  flying,"  would  have  been  blessed  by  millions,  who  would 
learn  for  the  first  time  that  the  Qospel  requires  no  abdication  of  our 
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better  instincts  and  feelings, — that  it  is  eminently  sweet  and 
reasonable,  and  conformable  to  the  principles  of  impartial  and 
universal  justice :  in  short,  that  the  justice  and  humanity  of  the 
Upper  World  is,  at  all  events,  not  inferior  to  what  would  be  called 
justice  and  humanity  in  this  lower  world — not  a  very  unreasonable 
demand  one  would  think. 

Still,  the  commotion  caused  by  the  mere  declaration  of  the  Metro- 
politan See  that  the  question  was  an  open  one — and  that  taking  the 
merciful  side,  and,  therefore,  one  would  suppose  the  more  Christ-like 
side,  was  not  a  legitimate  ground  for  the  Professors  ignominious 
expulsion — would  have  been  immense,  both  violent  and  long  con- 
tinued. For  it  was  not  only  in  ancient  times  that  "  words  of  truth 
and  soberness"  were  sometimes  accounted  madness.  The  fierce 
spirit  of  Dogma  is  no  less  impervious  to  reason.  Still,  a  few  such 
words  uttered  from  the  chair  of  authority  would  have  had  a  magical 
effect — such  an  effect  as  we  may  sometimes  see  in  a  dark  and  stoimy 
sky :  the  heavens  are  covered  with  black  clouds,  but  there  is  a  rift  in 
those  clouds,  through  which  shafts  of  golden  light  are  descending. 
We  mark  the  warm  and  pencilled  rays  with  rapture  ;  and,  minute  as 
the  space  is  which  they  fill,  and  vast  as  is  the  extent  of  sky  over- 
spread with  gloom,  yet  we  know  that  the  light  comes  from  that 
distant  sun  which  is  the  abode  of  heat  and  splendour,  the  truest 
symbol  of  the  Deity,  and  that  the  angry  and  dark  expanse  is  but  a 
congregation  of  earthly  vapours,  having  their  seat  and  origin  only  in 
this  lower  world.  Such  would  have  been  tlie  eflFect  of  some  calm 
words  of  reason,  some  few  tones  of  heavenly  love  issuing  from  autho- 
rity, to  jepress  the  excited  dogmatists,  and  to  reclaim  the  rights 
of  reason  and  conscience — yet,  observ^c,  only  to  this  modest  extent — 
to  leave  Everlasting  Punishment  an  open  question  ;  not  to  allow  a 
clergyman's  prospects  to  be  ruined  because  his  head  and  heart  alike 
recoiled  from  so  tremendous  a  dogma. 

Still,  to  do  this,  to  proceed  thus  far  and  no  further,  requii'ed  a  higher 
courage  than  Bishop  Blomfield  f)ossessed.  Hence  Pi-ofessor  Maurice 
was,  in  1853,  turned  out  of  King's  College  as  introducing  strange 
doctrines,  and  as  no  longer  worthy  to  teach  Anglican  theology.  What 
an  exhibition ! 

And  yet  if  the  dogma  be  not  certain  and  undeniable,  the  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  left  open.  If  only  a  reasonable  doubt  may  exist  as 
to  its  truth,  then  consciences  ought  not  to  be  forced — men  ought  not 
to  be  coerced  to  embrace  and  to  teach  it.  It  may  be  alleged  that  no 
coercion  is  nccessaiy,  that  no  one  objects,  except  indted  some  wrong- 
headed  individual,  here  and  there,  like  Mr.  Maurice,  and  then  it  is 

^e  obscure  person  who  holds  no  high  preferment  or  station  of 
dty.     This  is  true,  but  the  appearance  of  what  we  may  oallja 
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dread  unanimity  in  holding  this  dismal  and  desolating  doctrine  is 
quite  delusive.  There  is  not  the  liberty  to  think  ;  it  is  denied 
socially  and  professionally,  if  not  legally.  Few  have  courage  to 
announce  a  belief  which  to  the  [mass  seems  dangerous  and  is  even  dis- 
tasteful Those  who  cannot  alter  their  thoughts,  at  last  cease  to 
think,  and  repel  the  intrusion  of  doubt.  What  a  thought,  that 
even  to  doubt  the  everlasting  misery  of  the  great  masses  of  all  who 
are  bom  into  the  world  should  be  positively  distasteful  to  a  profes- 
sion which  bears  the  sacred  word  of  Mercy  on  its  banner,  and  which 
is  named  after  the  name  of  Chbist  !  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  a 
clergyman  who  had  received  a  presentation  to  a  Uving  would  find  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  three  beneficed 
clergymen  to  his  testimonials,  which  assert  that  he  has  not  "  held, 
written,  taught,  or  maintained  anything  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England,"  if  he  was  known  to  have  embraced  the 
opinion  of  Origen.  The  bishop  would  reject  a  candidate  for  Holy 
Orders  who  would  not  pronounce  an  eternal  IdscicUe  ogni  speranza 
to  the  vast  preponderating  majority  of  mankind  as  soon  as  they  close 
their  eyes  on  the  world  of  trouble  which  they  leave. 

And  now  comes  the  question,  By  what  right  do  they  do  this  ?  Such  a 
dread  dogmas  as  this,  if  insisted  on,  ought  to  be  clearly  declared  in  the 
Creeds  and  Articles  of  the  Church ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  show  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  we  are  ruled  in  this  matter  by  a 
tyrannical  tradition,  the  rehc  of  barbarous  times,  which  it  is  not 
permitted,  imder  the  pains  and  penalties  of  heresy,  to  contradict  or 
even  question. 

If  Everlasting  Punishment  be  not  a  mere  tradition,  but  an  ex- 
pressed dogma,  it  must  be  found  in  the  three  great  historical  Creeds, 
as  given  in  the  Prayer-Book  or  in  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  Let  us 
see  how  the  case  standa     We  will  first  examine  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

In  this  Creed  there  are  just  three  clauses  which  relate  to  mankind  in 
the  Unseen  World.  I  do  not  say  in  the  "  Future  World,"  or  in  the  Next 
World,  nor  in  "  the  Future  Life,"  or  "  the  Next  Life,"  but  I  use  the 
more  comprehensive  phrase — ^the  Unseen  World ;  for  it  is  no  longer 
"  next "  or  "  future  "  to  those  countless  millions  who  have  departed 
this  life,  and  who  are  now  enjoying  the  fulness  of  life  in  other  spheres 
of  creation.  I  believe  there  is  scarcely  any  one  now  who  holds  the 
dismal  and  irrational  tenet  of  the  dormancy  of  the  soul,  of  an  utter 
suspension  of  consciousness  till  what  is  called  "  the  end  of  the  world." 

Now,  the  three  clauses  which  relate  to  the  Invisible  World  as 
connected  with  man  are  these, — 

"From  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead." 

Here  the  scene  of  the  Judgment  is  immaterial  for  the  purpose  before 
ua    We  are  made  to  profess  our  belief  in  Judgment  to  come,  in  the 
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judgment  of  all^ without  exception,  but  no  more  than  this ;  not  a 
word  is  said  as  to  the  duration  either  of  the  reward  or  of  the  punish- 
ment of  those  so  judged.  The  Judgment  is  announced,  but  of  the 
issues  of  that  Judgment  not  a  word  is  said. 

But  is  either  the  nature  or  the  dui*ation  of  these  necessarily  implied  ? 
Assuredly  not;  that  finite  and  strictly  measurable  guilt  should  be 
visited  with  an  absolutely  immeasurable  penalty,  with  an  endless  and 
boundless  vengeance,  is  a  proposition  so  startling,  so  repugnant  to 
our  sentiments  of  justice,  and  to  our  primary  instincts  of  humanity, 
that  it  ought,  out  of  sheer  mercy,  to  have  been  stated  in  all  its  naked 
horror,  and  not  to  have  been  left  to  an  innvuendo.  Or  was  it  really 
believed  by  the  Church,  but  suppressed  in  the  one  and  only  Creed 
which  sufficed  for  the  Church  during  its  three  first  and  purest  ages, 
as  being  a  belief  too  horrible  to  be  stated  ?  If  true,  it  surely  behoved 
to  be  proclaimed.  Or  did  shame  and  horror  interfere,  and  prevent  the 
avowal  ?  A  doctrine  which  is  too  horrible  to  be  announced  ought  to 
be  considered  infamous  even  to  hold.  But  such  is  the  stupefying 
effect  of  custom  and  tradition,  such  is  the  unreal,  parrot-like  way  in 
which  religious  terms  are  used,  that  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
strangest  phenomena  of  this  kind. 

Common  sense  and  common  usage  must  tell  us  that  in  any  docu- 
ment, much  more  in  a  Creed,  the  main  facts  and  most  material  things 
require  to  be  stated,  and  only  minor  or  subordinate  things  can  be  left 
to  implication.  But  here,  on  the  orthodox  supposition,  the  main  fact 
of  all,  the  most  momentous  and  overwhelming  consequence,  is  wholly 
left  out ! 

But  there  is  a  subsequent  clause  of  this  Creed,  in  its  third  poition, 
which  throws  strong  light  on  the  subject : — 

"  I  BELIEVE  IN  THE  FORGIVENESS  OF  SINS." 

Observe  that  this  proposition  is  here  made  in  the  most  absolute 
terms.  There  is  no  limitation  of  it,  and  no  restriction.  It  is  the 
master-truth  of  the  Gospel,  to  proclaim  wliich  was  the  end  for  which 
Christ  came  into  the  world.  The  Apostles'  Creed  announces  it  in 
the  broadest  and  most  unqualified  manner.  It  is  a  truth  which 
results  from  the  loving  Fatherhood  of  GoD  to  his  frail  and  fallible 
creatures,  and  must  be  as  everlasting  as  God's  own  nature  and 
essence. 

But  observe  to  what  puny  and  pitiful  dimensions  this  glorious 
clause  of  the  Creed  has  been  reduced  by  the  progress  of  Dogmatic 
development.  "Forgiveness  of  sins"  is  limited — to  this  world 
and  to  this  life  !  We  must  have  our  pardon  sealed  in  heaven 
before  we  go  hence  and  be  no  more  seen.  Foigiveness  of  sins, 
then,  is  a  thing  of  time  and  space;  it  is  a  geographical  con- 
sideration.    It  is  accorded  only  within  the  narrowest  limits.     That 
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which  results  from,  and  is  an  expression  of.  the  unchanging  mind  and 
nature  of  GoD  is  a  thing  "  subject  to  all  the  skyey  influences.'*  The 
temperature  changes ;  there  is  a  sudden  access  of  frost  or  cold,  the 
man  dies;  from  that  moment  the  hitherto  relenting  Deity,  who 
wooed  the  sinner  with  the  sweetest  tones  of  mercy  and  the  fullest 
assurance  of  pardon,  is  changed  on  the  sudden,  and  is  henceforth  and 
for  ever  to  him  as  deaf  as  the  wind,  as  inexorable  as  the  roaring  sea. 
The  Eternal  is  subject  to  Time  I — the  Omnipresent  is  limited  to  a 
poor  comer  of  Space  ! 

These  considerations  are  enough  to  disprove  the  whole  doctrine 
and  show  it  to  be  but  a  fable.  According  to  the  current  doctrine,  what 
is  true  of  the  Almighty  to-day  may  be  false  to-morrow.  He  is  merciful 
one  day,  inexorable  the  next  This  is  not  the  lesson  which  the 
Psalmist  teaches, — "  Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gracious,  and  will  He 
shut  up  His  loving-kindness  in  displeasure  ?  but  I  said.  This  is  my 
infirmity  ;  I  will  remember  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most 
Highest."  That  unworthy  limitation  of  the  Divine  mercy,  which  the 
Psalmist  rightly  attributed  to  "his  own  infirmity,"  has  been  most 
unfortunately  adopted  by  the  Reformed  Church,  and  has  maintained 
its  place  through  ages  too  dull  and  uncritical  to  perceive  its  real  enor- 
mity. The  Church  of  Bome  never  can  err — ^the  Church  of  England 
never  does.  But  no  such  doctrine  as  that  which  I  combat  is  con- 
tained in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  but  the  exact  contrary  of  it  is  declared. 
*'  The  Forgiveness  of  Sins  *'  is  declared  without  restriction  as  a  sub- 
stantive and  eternal  truth.  The  limitation  of  it  to  this  world  and  to 
this  life  is  a  traditional  gloss,  an  evil  development  which  annuls  the 
declaration  of  the  Creed,  and  replaces  it  by  the  monstrous  figment  of 
Eternal  Vengeance,  an  Unforgiving  God ! 

Evidently  the  popular  doctrine  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  the  Creed, 
but  the  opposite  of  it.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  belief  in  the 
Judgment  to  come  is  derived  from  the  words  of  Oiur  Lord  ;  and  that 
the  mention  of  the  Judgment  draws  along  with  it  the  sequel  (St. 
Matthew,  a  xxv.  v.  46),  "  and  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
punishment :  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal"  Here,  without  any 
reason,  our  version  translates  the  same  word  differently.  AiQ>i;ioi;  is 
translated  in  one  case  "  everlasting,"  in  the  other  "  eternal."  "Ever- 
lasting" sounds  rather  stronger  and  more  definite  than  "eternal;" 
hence,  perhaps,  our  translators  assigned  it  by  preference  to  "  punish- 
ment.*' But  aia>i;  signifies  not  "  eternity,*'  but  "  an  age,"  "  the 
duration  of  a  system."  It  is  applied  in  Scripture  to  many  things 
which  have  long  passed  away,  or  which  are  in  themselves  perishable, 
as  the  "  throne  of  David,'*  "  the  mountains,**  &c.,  the  destroyed  Cities 
of  the  Plain  are  represented  as  "  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering 
the  vengeance  of  eUi'Tial  fire.*'     The  fire  consumed  them — ^finished 
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its  work,  and  there  was  an  end  both  of  it  and  of  them.  The  fire  wa» 
"eternal"  in  this  sense,  it  destroyed  them  finally,  but  it  did  not 
bum  for  ever.  Yet  this  term  is  held  to  be  conclusive  for  the  dread 
doctrine  of  Everlasting  Torments !  The  adjective  atwrtos  signifies 
that  which  lasts  an  atcor.  And  that  oKor  does  not  denote  "  eternity  ** 
appears  clearly  from  the  form  cts  rov^  ataivas  roav  jiiaiv<av,  in  Latin* 
scecida  sceculoritm — ages  of  ages — a  long  indeterminate  period, 
whereof  we  cannot  see  the  end,  without  in  the  least  implying  that 
there  will  be  no  end.  We  are  to  measure  its  force  by  the  subject  iA 
which  it  is  applied :  as  applied  to  the  glory  of  GoD,  it  is  of  course 
absolutely  endless  ;  but  as  applied  to  "  punishment,"  it  is  limited,  for 
sufifering  is  in  its  very  nature  limited,  both  in  intensity  and  duration. 
All  our  experience  shows  us  the  sharper  pain  is  the  shorter  it  is.  Sor- 
rows end  us  or^themselvcs.  All  physical  reasons  and  all  moral  reasons 
combine  to  make  this  certain.  Everlastingly  renewed  suffering  is  a 
hmxor  for  which  we  are  solely  indebted  to  dogmatic  development 
within  the  Church. 

And  now  a  word  to  our  theological  Literalists.  It  is  easy  to  turn, 
the  tables  on  them  completely,  and  to  show  that  they  have  but  small 
respect  for  the  letter,  when  it  does  not  suit  their  purpose.  Adhere 
to  the  letter,  and  not  the  endless  torment,  but  the  annihilation  of  the 
wicked  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  !  It  will  be  easy  to  show  this. 
How  does  the  dogma  of  eternal  existence  in  misery  accord  with  the 
sentence,  "The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  dicV 

Again,  "  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill 
the  soul :  but  rather  fear  Him  who  is  able  to  destroy  ho€i  soul  a^id 
body  in  hell."  Surely  to  say  that  "  to  destroy  or  kill  both  soul  and 
body,"  means  to  keep  both  cdive  in  a  state  of  everlasting  torture,  is 
to  falsify  the  meaning  of  words,  or — to  speak  mildly — to  apply  them 
in  a  non-natural  sense.  Yet  the  persons  who  so  apply  them  are  the 
very  persons  to  complain  that  we  do  not  understand  Scripture 
literally.  It  is  they  who  refuse  the  literal  sense,  for  the  literal  sense 
means — annihilation]!  According  to  them,  "  destruction  "  means  pre- 
servation ! 

Again,  we  arc  told  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  Death.'' 

Of  the  wicked  it  is  said,  "  whose  end  is  destruction.'*  Again,  "  who 
shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction." 

Again,  it  is  said,  "  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh  ye  shall  die,''  and  "  they 
that  have  sinned  without  law,  shall  also  pei^h  without  law."  The 
Lost  are  said  in  very  many  passages  to  "  die  " — to  "  perish  " — to  be 
"  destroyed.'* 

Observe  the  admirable  comment  of  John  Locke  on  the  prevailing 
interpretation  of  these  expressions.  "  By  death,  some  men  under- 
stand endless  torments  in  hell  fire.     But  it  seems  a  strange  way  of 
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understanding  a  law,  which  requires  the  plainest  and  directest  words, 
that  by  '  death  '  should  be  meant  eternal  life  in  misery  !  Can  any 
one  be  supposed  to  intend  by  a  law  which  says  '  the  felon  shall  surely 
die/  not  that  he  should  lose  his  life,  but  be  kept  alive  in  exquisite 
and  perpetual  torments  ?  Would  any  think  himself  fairly  dealt  with 
that  was  so  treated  ? " 

How  false  then  is  the  claim  which  the  sticklers  for  Everlasting 
Torment  assert  to  be  regarded  as  adhering  to  the  literal  sense  of  these 
tremendous  passages  !  I  am  sure  I  am  right  in  affirming  that  five  or 
six  of  the  strongest  words  which  the  Greek  language  contains  to  ex- 
press the  final  extinction  of  being — in  one  word,  "  annihilation  " — are 
applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  condemned  at  the  Great  Assize. 
Why  then  do  they  not  believe  in  the  extinction  of  the  souls  of  the 
Lost?  They  are  bound  to  do  it  on  their  own  principle  of  literal 
interpretation. 

But  we  may  go  fai-ther,  and  say  that  not  only  will  the  Doomed  be 
extinguished,  but  that  the  process  of  their  destruction  will  be  a  very 
rapid  one.  What  destroys  more  swiftly  than  fire?  and  fire  is  the 
agent  to  which  they  are  I'epresented  as  condemned.  In  the  parable 
of  the  tares,  our  Lord  describes  himself  as  saying,  "  Gather  ye  first 
the  tares,  and  bind  them  in  bundlas  to  Imvn  ih&m,,  but  gather  the 
wheat  into  my  gamer  " — the  one  to  be  preserved,  the  other  to  be  put 
an  end  to — destroyed. 

Perhaps  they  will  say  that  the  soul  is  like  the  fabled  salamander, 
and  can  live  in  fire — that  it  is  an  immaterial  Being,  and  has  no  rela- 
tion to  fire,  and  therefore  cannot  be  consumed  or  destroyed  by  it. 
But  if  so,  neither  could  it  experience  any  suffering  or  jxiin  from  fire. 
If,  however,  in  an  amiable  solicitude  that  fire  may  still  be  the  agent, 
they  should  allege  that  "  the  worm  dieth  not,"  and  that  the  fire  is 
"unquenchable,*'  what  can  this  mean  but  that  the  fire  is  not 
"  quenched  "  before  it  has  utterly  consumed  its  prey  ?  Fire  let  alone 
is  unquenchable,  until  its  fuel  fails.  We  may  say  of  fire,  what 
Romeo  says  of  "  delights  " — "  these  violent "  torments  "  have  violent 
ends,  and  in  their  triumph  die."  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  are  said  to 
"  suflFer  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire,*'  i.e,,  the  fire  raged  till  it 
utterly  consumed  them,  but  it  was  not  more  lasting  than  the  fire 
which  last  autumn  consumed  Chicago. 

But  if  resorting  to  high  transcendental  metaphysics  these  "itn- 
merciful  doctors  *'  assert — the  argument  is  to  be  found  in  most 
orthodox  treatises  of  theology — that  the  soul  cannot  be  destroyed, 
being  in  its  own  essence  indestructible — then  we  can  only  say  that 
they  are  at  direct  issue  with  the  already  quoted  words  of  Christ,  who 
asserts  that  man  can  only  kill  the  body,  but  that  GoD  can  destroy 
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both  body  and  soul,  i.e.,  God  can  destroy  the  soul  in  the  same  sense 
that  man  kills  the  body — that  is,  destroy  its  functions  for  ever. 

If  we  are  to  be  bound  by  the  letter,  then  unquestionably  "  anni- 
hilation "  for  all  guilty  souls  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  *'  Eternal 
judgment,'*  atcortoi;  KpicLV,  which  our  translators  most  unwarrantably 
render  "  everlasting  damnation/*  means  a  judgment  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal  and  no  reversal.  "  Eternal  death  *'  is  a  death  from  which 
there  is  no  deliverance,  no  reversal.  In  so  understanding  these  ex- 
pressions there  is  no  forcing  of  a  sense ;  we  only  interpret  them 
naturally.  Nor  does  the  phrase  "the  second  death,**  present  any 
diflBculty.  The  fii-st  death  only  takes  effect  on  the  body,  the  "  second 
death,**  destroys  the  man  utterly,  soul  as  well  as  body.  We  see  thus 
that  not  even  in  the  most  fearful  images  which  are  found  in  Scrip- 
ture, is  the  slightest  countenance  given  to  the  doctrine  of  never- 
ending  torment.  And  yet  such  is  the  utter  torpor  alike  of  mind  and 
heart  produced  by  dogma  that  this  hideous  belief  is  so  paramount 
that  neither  doubt  nor  discussion  of  it  are  penmitted ! 

I  am  not  so  raw  and  unknowing  as  to  hope  to  see  a  general 
abandonment  of  an  old  belief  even  on  the  most  imperative  call  of 
reason  and  conscience,  but  my  contention  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  at 
least  an  open  question.  Archbishop  Whately,  after  showing  that  the 
letter  of  Scripture  goes,  not  for  the  eternal  misery  but  more  for  the 
final  extinction  of  evil  souls,  thus  expresses  himself : — "  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  I  think  we  are  not  warranted  in  concluding,  as  some  so 
positively  have  done,  concerning  this  question,  as  to  make  it  a  point 
of  Christian  faith  to  interpret  figuratively  and  not  literally  *  the 
death  '  and  *  destruction  *  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  as  '  the  doom  of  the 
condemned,*  and  to  insist  on  the  belief  that  they  are  to  be  kept  alive 
for  ever.'*  It  can  only  be  described  as  a  monstrous  tyranny  which 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Apostles*  Creed  to  justify.  That  Creed 
asserts  a  Judgment,  but  not  a  word  is  said  as  to  the  result.  Nay,  the 
three  last  clauses — "  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins,'*  (here  afiirmed  abso- 
lutely) "  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  and  the  Life  Everiasting,** 
either  include  all,  or  relate  to  the  "  saved  *'  only — the  doom  of  the 
rest  being  passed  over  in  solemn  silence. 

We  now  come  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  which,  in  its  full  and  enlarged 
form,  was  enacted  so  late  as  A.D.  381,  nearly  four  centuries  after 
Christ,  and  certainly  long  enough  for  the  faith  to  be  thoroughly 
digested  and  undei-stood.  In  one  clause  of  it,  touching  the  Inspira- 
tion of  Scripture,  we  may  observe  a  vast  superiority  to  the  uncritical, 
indiscriminate  statements  of  modern  theology,  a  penetration  and  an 
insight  not  to  be  found  in  the  latter.  In  the  paragraph  relating  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  it  says,  "  who  spake  by  the  Prophets."  It  does  not 
affirm  an  equal  inspiration  throughout,  according  to  our  blundering 
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tradition,  but  it  singles  out  the  "  Prophets,"  as  especially  exhibiting 
it.  It  does  not  answer  for  the  rest,  in  the  wholesale  undisceming 
way  so  common  to  modem  theologians. 

The  same  awe  and  reverence  is  observed  by  it  in  treating  of 
the  Dead.  "And  he  shall  come  again  with  gloiy  to  judge  both 
the  quick  and  the  dead."  Not  a  word  is  added  touching  their  doom. 
Least  of  all  is  any  encouragement  given  to  the  hideous  doctrine  of 
everlasting  pains.  The  clause  which  follows  is  much  more  patient 
of  an  Universalist  interpretation — "  Whose  kingdom  shall  have  no 
end."  According  to  the  accepted  doctrine,  it  is  rather  the  Devil's 
kingdom  which  will  have  no  end,  seeing  that  it  will  perpetuate  sin 
and  misery  to  all  eternity,  and  that  over  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  human  race.  But  when  the  Nicene  Fathers  affirmed  that 
"Christ's  Kingdom  would  have  no  end,"  they  almost  seem  to 
affirm  that  there  will  be  no  end  to  its  conquests  in  point  of 
extent,  as  well  as  no  end  to  its  sway  in  point  of  duration.  And 
if  the  Creed  affirms  this,  and  makes  it  an  article  of  the  Faith,  it 
seems  to  affirm  nothing  more  than  that  which  is  so  confidently 
asserted  by  St.  Paul, — "  He  must  reign  till  He  hath  put  ott 
eriemies  under  his  feet.  .  .  .  And  when  all  things  shall  be 
subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject 
unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him :  that  God  may  be  all 
IN  ALL."  And  in  so  speaking,  he  is  only  consistent  with  himself 
in  another  and  glorious  statement  of  his,  that  "QoD  Our  Saviour 
will  have  all  men  to  be  saved."  Now,  the  orthodox  doctrine  makes 
a  very  different  statement,  which  it  insists  on  as  necessary  to  be 
believed,  and  it  is  just,  this  :  "  Satan's  kingdom  will  have  no  end, 
and  it  will  embrace  more  subjects  than  the  kingdom  of  God's  blessed 
Son." 

In  the  final  paragraph  of  the  Creed  the  three  clauses  which  bear 
upon  our  subject  are  these, — "  I  acknowledge  one  Baptism  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  I  look  for  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the 
Life  of  the  world  to  come.  Amen."  .The  Creed  ends  with  a  cheering, 
hopeful,  almost  triumphant,  tone,  and  not  a  word  or  allusion  to  the 
dark  side  of  the  Eternal  World.  Hence  it  is  a  Creed  intended  to  be 
chanted  as  a  triumphal  ode,  as  a  strain  of  joy  and  praise. 

We  now  see  that  in  the  two  main  Creeds  no  such  doctrine  as 
that  under  consideration  is  contained  or  even  hinted  at  We  now 
come  to  the  third,  or  Athanasian  Creed.  But  it  does  not  stand  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  other  two,  but  altogether  on  a  lower  level. 
It  was  written,  unknown  by  whom,  nor  even  in  what  century ; 
it  never  received  the  sanction  of  any  Council ;  it  was  introduced  into 
the  Church  sometime  in  the  Dark  Ages.  The  Eastem^Church  never 
received  it ;  our  American  sister  Episcopal  Church  has  cast  it  out ; 
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an  inward  revulsion  seizes  the  minds  of  all  who  hear  it ;  one's  gorge 
rises  at  the  very  name  of  it  It  is  worthy  of  the  Holy  Inquisition. 
It  has  exercised  a  similar  terror,  and,  we  must  admit,  a  most  effective 
one.  Its  frightful  and  menacing  tones  have  reverberated  through 
centuries,  and  have  not  yet  wholly  lost  their  power.  The  words  in  it 
which  concern  us  are  these, — "  Which  Faith,  except  every  one  do 
keep  whole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlast- 
iogly ; "  and  '^  they  that  have  done  evil  shall  go  into  everlasting  fire." 
O  shade  of  Torquemada  !  with  what  deep  inward  glee  must  you  have 
repeated  this  sentence  !  But  stern  as  it  is,  it  does  not  teach  never- 
ending  torment  It  teaches  annihilation.  Undeniably  so  by  all 
feir  reasoning,  and  in  due  candour.  Fire  consumes,  and  that  very 
swiftly.  If  it  does  not  consume  the  sinnei*s  subject  to  it,  neither 
would  it  pain  them — ^they,  in  that  case,  would  have  no  relation  to 
fire — and  the  whole  is  a  ln*utum  falnien.  Again,  take  the  word 
"perish.**  If  the  sinner  continues  to  live,  and  that  for  ever,  he 
does  not  "  perish  "  at  alL  Therefore,  the  only  sense  of  "  perishing 
everlastingly  "  must  be — and  a  genuine  bond  fide  sense  it  is — that 
his  *'  perishing  "  will  be  final — ^without  appeal — no  resuscitation — no 
revival  We  are  told  how  shameful  it  is  to  use  words  in  a  non- 
natural  sense — ^we  are  told  that  lawyers  are  rightly  called  upon 
to  adjudicate  in  cases  of  doctrine,  because  they  have  only  to  do  with 
the  grammatical  sense  of  the  document,  and  the  natural  meaning  of 
words.  If  so,  a  lawyer  would  be  bound,  in  the  case  of  an  alleged 
controverting  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  to  afiirm  that  the  penalty 
threatened  in  it  is  that  of — annihilation. 

But  it  will  be  said,  "  this  is  a  hideous  doctrine  ; "  and  so  it  is.  I  do 
not  hold  it  myself ;  but  assuredly  it  is  less  hideous,  and  that  by  infinite 
degrees,  than  the  accepted  doctrine  on  the  subject.  This  only  will  I 
say,  that  if  there  be  some  souls — very  few,  indeed,  they  are  likely  to 
be — who  cannot  be  reclaimed  by  any  or  all  of  the  infinitely  wise 
methods  which  Divine  Love  can  apply — souls  who  have  chosen  Evil 
as  their  final  good  and  portion — then  it  would  become  the  Almighty 
to  extinguish  those  perverse  and  irreclaimable  spirits,  and  not  to 
continue  them  in  an  existence  which  would  be  a  fruitless  misery  to 
themselves,  and  a  curse  and  contamination  to  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  them.  We  are  represented  in  Scripture  as  vessels  in  the  hand 
of  the  Potter,  but  the  Potter  does  not  presciTe  misshapen  vessels, 
which  serve  neither  for  use  nor  for  ornament ;  he  breaks  them  up. 
It  has  been  reserved  for  Dogmatic  Theology  to  invent  an  infinite 
horror,  and  to  insist  upon  it  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  Church's  belief, 
though  it  finds  no  place  in  the  Creeds ;  and  not  even  to  allow  the 
liberty  of  an  alternative  opinion.  By  this  we  see  that  a  tradition  is 
often  harder  to  cope  with  than  an  expressed  and  authoritative  doctrine. 
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If  this  monstrous  dogma  had  been  made  the  subject  of  an 
Article  of  Religion,  or  nakedly  expressed  in  a  Creed,  it  would 
iave  challenged  the  world's  contradiction,  and  would  have  found 
numbers  to  accuse  or  else  to  excuse  it.  But  existing  as  it  were 
latently,  and  taken  for  granted  by  unthinking  generations,  it  seems 
to  have  a  vitality  by  reason  of  its  very  grossness  and  natuial 
incredibility. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  we  ask  is  it  to  be 
found  there  ?  If  it  be  a  true  doctrine,  it  assuredly  ought  to  be 
asserted  there,  for  it  concerns  a  fact  of  unspeakable  urgency.  It  is 
the  primary  fact  for  all  who  are  bom  into  the  world.  Now  what  is 
the  case  ?  It  is  not  mentioned  nor  even  alluded  to  in  the  whole  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  But  this  is  understating  the  case.  In 
the  first  draft  of  our  Articles,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  one  was 
introduced,  the  Forty-second,  which  contained  a  decree  on  this 
subject ;  it  runs  thus : — ^'*  They  also  are  worthy  of  condenmatiou 
who  endeavour  at  this  time  to  restore  the  dangerous  opinion  that 
all  men,  be  they  never  so  ungodly,  shall  at  length  be  saved,  when 
they  have  suffered  pain  for  their  sins  a  certain  time  appointed  by 
God's  justice.*'  This  appeared  in  the  first  Prayer-Book  in  1549  ; 
but  in  1562,  when  the  final  form  of  the  Articles  appeared  under 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Forty-second  Article  was  struck  out,  nor  was 
any  expression  of  the  contrary  doctrine  substituted  for  it  What 
results  from  this  fact  ? — that  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
kave  entire  freedom  on  this  awful  subject. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  error  was  a  transient  one,  and  not  likely 
to  levive,  and  therefore  it  was  unnecessary  to  draw  attention  to  a 
defunct  doctrine.  Why,  the  opinion  was  sure  to  revive  as  long  as 
the  heart  of  man  beats  in  his  bosom,  and  as  long  as  reason  and 
conscience  are  not  quite  extinct.  Human  nature  rebels  against 
endless  torment  for  finite  offences.  One  of  these  crimes  is  that  "  of 
confounding  the  Persons,  or  dividing  the  Substance." 

But  although  our  Refomiers  suppressed  the  Forty-second  Article, 
the  lieading  of  which  was,  **  That  all  men  will  not  be  saved  at  the 
length,"  they  retained  the  Article  denouncing  the  Anabaptists'  error, 
"Article  XXXVIIL,  Of  Christian  men's  goods,  which  are  not  com- 
»ion."  Did  they  deem  this  the  more  dangerous  and  long-lived  error  ? 
Professor  Maurice  justly  remarks,  "  the  omission  was  made  by 
persons  who  probably  were  strong  in  the  belief  that  the  punish- 
ment of  wicked  men  is  endless,  but  who  did  not  dare  to  enforce 
that  opinion  upon  others."  But,  unfortunately,  practical  tradition 
enforces  it,  though,  as  we  have  proved,  no  such  doctrine  is  to  be 
found  in  either  the  Creeds  or  the  Articles  of  the  Church. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  since  his  expulsion  from  the  Chair  of  Divinity 
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in  1853,  Mr.  Maurice  has  been  inducted  into  a  benefice,  though  he 
has  certainly  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  recanted  the  obnoxious 
doctrine.  Yet  this  fact  does  not  prove  that  a  Bishop  would  admit 
to  Holy  Orders  a  candidate  who  avowed  his  disbelief  of  Everlasting 
Torment.  Nor  does  it  prove  that  such  disbelief  would  not  operate 
against  a  man  obtaining  the  necessary  testimonials  for  induction 
to  a  living.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Maurice,  the  liberal-hearted  Bishop 
Tait,  who  then  filled  the  See  of  London,  would  not  himself  be 
inclined  to  raise  the  question,  but  many  or  most  of  his  brethren 
would.  Nor  is  the  case  of  a  distinguished  man,  who  had  hosts 
of  friends,  and  who  could  avenge  himself  in  print,  a  fair  test  of 
the  working  of  the  system.  A  humbler  man  might  be  crushed 
unheard.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  beyond  question  that  the 
question  is  not  an  open  one  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  wrong 
is  all  the  greater  that  no  such  belief  is  demanded  in  the  Formularies, 
and,  as  it  appears  for  that  very  reason,  the  wrong  is  only  the  more 
firmly  entrenched,  and  the  more  difficult  to  assaiL 

There  is  a  second  instance  in  the  same  Diocese  of  aberration  firom 
the  orthodox  standpoint  The  Rev.  Samuel  Minton,  minister  of  Eaton 
Chapel,  Eaton  Square,  openly  teaches  the  doctrine  of  utter  annihilation 
for  the  condemned,  and  has  published  numerous  tracts  enforcing  the 
same  idea,  and  showing  very  conclusively  that  if  we  are  bound  by  the 
letter  of  Scripture  we  cannot  refuse  his  belief.  Here  it  is  indeed 
true  that  "  the  letter  killeth  "  in  the  most  strict  and  absolute  sense. 
I  utterly  disown  this  slavish  principle  of  bondage  to  the  letter,  and 
the  doctrine  which  results  from  it — a  doctrine,  as  I  conceive,  most 
dishonouring  to  the  Deity,  who  has  made  his  intelligent  and  sensitive 
creatures  so  abominable  that  the  bulk  of  them  are  only  fit  to  be 
destroyed.  But  it  is  a  belief  less  hideous  and  less  dishonouring  than 
that  which  it  replaces. 

Here  then  are  two  instances  of  perfect  liberty;  but  the  rest  of  their 
brethren  are  still  in  bondage,  and  I  plead  for  their  emancipation.  In 
the  name  of  justice  and  of  mercy,  let  the  question  be  henceforth  an 
open  one.  Let  not  the  gi-acious  and  glorious  possibilities  of  an 
Infinite  Future,  all  germinating  with  life  and  promise,  be  included 
in  the  grasp  of  a  cruel  Dogma !    . 

An  encouraging  sign  has  just  been  exhibited  at  Oxford.  The  Con- 
gregation has  resolved  that  the  Thiily-nine  Articles  are  no  longer  to 
form  a  subject  of  examination,  even  for  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  on  taking  the  ordinary  degree.  The  thoughts  of  the 
students  will  henceforth  be  left  more  free,  and  they  will  not  fail  to 
find  their  way  to  a  more  reasonable,  just,  and  merciful  theology 
than  that  which  has  been  hitherto  prescribed  to  them  on  this  great 
subject. 
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I  am  unwilling  to  close  these  remarks  without  adverting  to  a 
common  argument,  recently  adduced  by  the  late  Archbishop  Longley, 
to  the  efiect  that  the  same  word  "  eternal "  (aicovtos)  is  applied  to 
both  states  of  the  Departed,  and  that  if  Heaven  is  "  everlasting,'*  so 
must  the  other  state  be.  The  same  word,  they  say,  cannot  be  used 
in  two  different  senses  in  the  same  sentence.  The  answer  is  not  very 
clear  or  satisfying,  if  we  assume  that  the  Good  are  fixed  in  Heaven 
for  ever  by  an  immutable  decree,  and  that  falling  from  it  is  an  impos- 
sibility. The  very  essence  of  spirit  is  freedom,  and  we  cannot  be 
secured  an  "  eternal  heaven  "  by  any  sort  of  mechanical  fixation.  An 
eternity  of  either  virtue  or  blessedness  cannot  be  guaranteed  to  us — 
it  must  depend  on  ourselves.  Are  we  not  told  of  certain  "  angels  who 
kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation  '*  ?  A  fall 
may  be  improbable,  but  it  can  never  be  impossible,  so  long  as  Mind 
and  Free  choice  remain.  Hence  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  "  eternal " 
is  applied  in  one  and  the  same  sense  in  both  cases.  The  word  in 
question  signifies  a  duration  a«  far  as  we  can  see,  but  one  quite 
indetenninate  in  length. 

The  upholders  of  the  dread  Dogma  seem  strongly  to  resemble  Job's 
three  friends,  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar.  They  like  to  be  on  the 
strong  side,  and  care  not  how  hard  they  press  on  frail  mortality. 
They  delight  to  array  God's  greatness  against  man^s  weakness,  in 
order  to  crush  the  latter  out  of  all  heart  and  hope.  There  is  a  show  of 
piety  in  being,  as  they  suppose,  on  God's  side.  But  it  is  a  mere  show 
of  good.  Let  them  learn  the  true  nature  of  their  proceeding  by 
what  is  said  in  the  last  chapter  of  that  sublime  book.  Did  the 
champions  of  the  Almighty,  as  they  thought  themselves,  get  much 
credit  for  their  pains  ?  Far  from  it.  We  are  told  how  "  the  Lord 
said  to  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  My  wrath  is  kindled  against  thee, 
and  against  thy  two  friends :  for  ye  have  not  spoken  of  me  the 
thing  that  is  right,  as  my  servant  Job  hath."  It  was  Job,  then, 
who  complained  with  the  natural  voice  of  suffering  humanity,  who 
was  really  on  Qod*s  side.  Observe  how  the  tables  are  completely 
turned  on  the  foolish  arguers  for  God  as  against  man.  It  is  said, 
"  My  servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you :  for  him  will  I  accept ;  lest  I 
deal  with  you  after  your  folly,  in  that  ye  have  not  spoken  of  me  the 
thing  which  is  right,  like  my  servant  Job." 

It  is  high  time  that  this  was  made  an  open  question,  not  furtively, 
as  it  were,  in  one  or  two  instances,  but  avowedly,  undeniably,  so 
that  no  clergyman  shall  suffer  for  holding  the  view  of  justice  and 
mercy  and  reason,  and  that  no  candidate  shall  be  refused  Ordination 
who  abjures  the  popular  dogma.  Let  the  Bishops  ponder  the  counsel 
of  St  Augustine,  who  recommends  a  mild  treatment  of  the  "^merciful 
doctors ; "  who  thinks  that  they  ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  friends,  not 
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AS  enemies  or  aliens  from  the  faith,  and  who  seems  to  have  inclined 
to  their  belief  himself. 

"  Nunc  jam  misericordibus  nostris  agendum  esse  video  et  pacifice 
disputandum,  qui  vel  omnibus  illis  hominibus  quos  justissimas  Judex 
dignos  Gehennse  supplicio  judicabit,  vel  quibusdam  eorum,  nolunt 
credere  pcenam  sempitemam  futuram,  sed  post  certi  temporis  metam 
pro  cujusque  peccati  quantitate  longioris  sive  brevioria  eos  inde  exis- 
timant  liberandos." — Augustine,  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  xxL  c.  17, 

Agi-eeing  ^ith  this  too  is  the  opinion  of  St.  Jerome :  "  Quod  nos 
Dei  solius  debemus  scientiaB  derelinquere  cujus  non  solum  misericordi» 
sed  et  tormenta  in  pondere  aunt,  et  novit  quem,  q^u)modo,  et  quaTHr- 
diu  debet  judicare." — Commentary  on  Isaiah. 

Better  doctrine,  I  think,  than  that  of  an  all-devouring  and  infinite 
vengeance,  raging  on  to  all  eternity  without  measure  or  limit. 

The  Bishops  complain  that  they  have  lost  their  influence.  They 
have  learning,  piety,  and  moderation,-  and  they  think  it  passing 
«trange  that  these  qualities  do  not  secure  their  moral  ascendancy. 
They  forget  that  this  is  a  thinking  and  progressive  age,  and  they  are 
stationary.  Their  ambition  is  to  keep  the  old  doctrines  imchanged. 
It  cannot  be ;  the  improved  reason  and  feeling  of  mankind  will  not 
allow  it.  To  retain  their  influence,  they  must  lead  the  thoughts  of 
the  age,  and  not  foolishly  hope  to  maintain  the  old  level  of  doctrine. 
We  ask  no  grace  and  no  favour  when  we  demand  that  this  question 
shall  henceforward  be  an  open  one.  After  a  careful  review  of  the 
Church's  Formularies,  we  are  enabled  to  assert  that  liberty  on  this 
point  is  the  right  of  every  member  of  the  Anglican  Communion. 


I  have  lately  been  struck  by  observing  how  utterly  contrary  to  the 
express  declarations  of  many  of  the  Collects  of  our  Church  is  the 
strange  limitation  of  God's  mercy  and  forgiveness  to  the  petty  dimen- 
sions of  man's  brief  life  on  this  planet  Just  consider  the  words  of 
the  often-repeated  Collect — 

"  O  God,  whose  nature  and  property  is  ever  to  have  mercy  and  to 
forgive"  The  orthodox  doctrine  is  a  flat  contradiction  to  this  glo- 
rious assertion. 

Take  another  Collect — that  for  the  eleventh  Sunday  after  Trinity : 
— "  O  God,  who  declarest  Thy  almighty  power  most  chiefly  in  show- 
ing mercy  and  pity."  If  the  cun-ent  doctrine  be  true,  the  Almighty's 
power  is  most  chiefly  declared  in  showing  eternal  and  unforgiving 
vengeance. 

If^  again^  we  go  to  the  Psahns  which  are  daily  repeated,  we  find 
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this  doctrine — "  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord ;  for  He  is  gracious,  and 
HiB  Tmrcy  eTidwretkfor  ever,'* — an  assertion  which  is  the  burden  of 
every  verse,  and  twenty-seven  times  repeated  in  the  same  Psalm. 

Or  consider  the  words  of  the  89th  Psalm :  "  My  song  shall  be  always 
of  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord  .  •  .  .  for  I  have  said,  Mercy  shall 
be  set  up  for  ever :  Thy  truth  shalt  Thou  stablish  in  the.  heavens." 
According  to  the  current  dogma,  mercy  is  only  set  up  for  this  world ; 
and  there  is  one  truth  for  this  life,  and  another  truth  for  the  unseen 
world. 

I  will  only  allude  to  one  more  passage  :  it  shall  be  the  Ol(yna. 
What  do  we  find  there  ?  **  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
tind  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  noio,  and  ever 
shall  be.'*  This  most  ancient  formula,  than  which  none  is  more 
familiar  to  univei*sal  Christendom,  asserts  in  the  strongest  form  the 
continuity  and  identity  of  the  Divine  nature  and  purposes  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting,  and  rebukes  the  notion,  as  unscriptural  as  it  is 
absurd  and  unphiloflbphical,  that  what  GoD  is  now,  He  will  cease  to 
be  as  soon  as  a  certain  physical  event  called  Death  shall  arrive.  He 
is  noiu  a  tender  Father,  He  will  then  be  to  the  majority  for  evermore 
unrelenting  and  implacable,  debarring  them  from  all  hope  of  restora- 
tion either  to  happiness  or  to  virtue.  Surely  this  is  a  doctrine 
worthy  only  of  the  priests  of  Moloch  ! 

But  just  consider  it  under  the  light  of  the  following  instance.  A 
man  dies  just  at  the  stroke  of  midnight  He  is  in  full  possession  of 
his  faculties.  The  clergyman  is  with  him  during  his  last  hour ;  he 
assures  the  dying  sinner  that  the  Almighty  may  still  be  found,  that 
He  is  still  gracious  and  willing  to  forgive.  The  clock  strikes  twelve, 
and  the  man  expires.  All  is  now  changed :  the  Almighty  is  hence- 
forward obdurate  and  implacable.  In  regard  to  this  individual  God's 
dispositions  and  intentions  are  wholly  reversed  ;  His  mercy  is  clean 
gone  for  evermore.  Surely  this  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  impiety. 
Here  is  a  God  whose  moral  qualities  change  with  the  changing  hours. 
One  hour  he  is  merciful,  the  next  implacable.  Who  that  thinks  cau 
believe  it  ? 

Anglicanus. 
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FEW  aspects  of  the  "  Land  Question  "  have  been  from  time  to 
time  more  warmly  discussed  than  tlie  character  and  size  of 
holdings.  Quite  a  considerable  school  of  political  economists  have 
argued  strongly  in  favour  of  what  are  called  "  small "  holdings,  and 
especially  in  favour  of  the  ownership  of  land  by  a  great  number  of 
small  proprietoi's.  Tliey  give  two  reasons  :  first,  tliat  the  possession 
of  land  by  a  great  number  of  the  people  of  any  country  acts  tm  a 
social  safeguard  ;  and,  secondly,  they  assert  that  ownership  on  a 
small  scale  is  fai'  more  effectual  than  that  on  a  large  scale,  because  an 
owner  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  cultivator,  and  whose  daily  comfort 
and  that  of  his  family  (not  to  say  their  existence)  depend  on  the 
success  of  his  labour,  will  do  far  more  to  secure  the  due  cultivation  of 
the  land  than  the  owner  of  a  wide  domain,  who  cannot  trace  any 
direct  result  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  his  own  personal  industiy. 

A  similar  line  of  ailment  is  used  in  favour  of  small  farms  as 
l^ainst  lai;ge  holdings  by  tenants,  it  Iwing  assumed  throughout  that 
by  the  dispersion  of  the  land  amongst  a  great  immber  of  occupiers, 
whether  owners  or  tenants,  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  a  greatly 
increased  number  of  the  people  arc  secured,  and  the  nation  is  at  the 
same  time  a  gainer  by  an  increase  in  the  production  of  the  soil, 

I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that,  without  denying  that  the  system 
of  small  holdings  has  been  in  some  points  of  view  successful,  and 
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admitting  that  it  has  been  largely  adopted  by  almost  every  nation  of 
Europe,  the  law  should  in  these  things  stand  aloof,  and  allow  nature 
to  work  undisturbed,  on  the  ground  that  men  are  more  likely  to  find 
out  what  is  really  beneficial  than  are  lawgivers  who  must  lay  down 
general  rules,  and  cannot  adapt  their  regulations  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  an  infinite  variety  of  cases. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  system  of  agriculture  can  succeed 
which  is  introduced  by  some  sudden  freak  of  legislation,  and  is  not 
the  result  of  the  gradual  progress  of  the  art  amongst  the  people. 
You  cannot  create  skilful  farmers  as  you  would  make  pairs  of  shoes. 
You  want  men  with  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  with  experience  of 
managing  land  on  their  own  account,  with  habits  of  strict  economy 
and  industiy,  and  where  aie  these  to  be  found  ?  The  case  of  Prussia, 
so  often  quoted,  is  really  not  to  the  point ;  for  there  the  small  farmers 
were  on  the  spot,  and  all  that  the  law  did  was  to  turn  them  into 
proprietors,  subject  to  the  relinquishment  of  part  of  their  land,  and 
to  the  payment  of  cei'tain  moneys  either  at  once,  or  by  instalments 
spread  over  a  term  of  years.* 

"What  the  law  of  1811  did  was  to  force  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  sell 
his  manorial  oyerlordship  to  the  copyholder  for  one-half  or  one-third  of  the 
copyhold.  By  this  process  he  was  put  in  possession  of  more  land  than  he 
was  possessed  of  before.  What  he  was  deprived  of  was  labour.  The  tenant 
lost  one-half,  or  one-third  of  the  land  he  possessed  before,  but  obtained  the 
'  dominium  directum,'  as  well  as  the  '  dominium  utile '  over  the  remaining 
half  or  two-thirds ;  what  was,  however,  much  more  important,  he  got  back 
the  free  use  of  his  own  labour.  The  landlord  sold  labour  and  bought  land ; 
the  tenant  sold  land  and  bought  labour.  *'  ^ 

The  plans  proposed  by  our  land  reformers  would  not,  like  the 
Prussian  law,  improve  the  position  of  existing  holders,  but  would  turn, 
them  out  that  they  might  see  their  holdings  subdivided  and  handed 
over  to  a  number  of  new  men — ^probably  the  very  labourers  whom 
they  had  employed.  Without  saying  one  word  in  opposition  to  small^ 
fanning  or  peasant  proprietorship  as  such,  I  can  conceive  of  no  plan 
more  cei-tain  to  degrade  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and  giievously ^ 
to  injure  the  very  classes  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit. 

I  do  not  mean  by  saying  this  to  argue  against  change,  or  to  assert 
that  our  present  system  is  perfect.  I  have  recently  expressed  else- 
where my  strong  sense  of  its  defects.  It  is  obvious  that  a  system  of 
tenure  may  be  very  ancient,  and,  in  a  sense,  natural  to  a  country, 
and  yet  it  may  have  failed ;  but  the  causes  of  failure  may  be  nu- 
merous, and  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  size  of  holdings.  For 
instance,  I  do  not  tliink  it  would  be  safe  to  ai'gue  against  small 

•  See  Morier, "  Ck)bden  Qnb  Essays,"  1870,  p.  292. 
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holdings,  because  in  some  parts  of  France  *  and  in  Ireland  they  have 
failed  to  secure  agricultural  prosperity,  inasmuch  as  other  causes, 
independent  of  the  size  of  the  holdings,  may  in  both  cases  have  had 
a  very  important  influence  on  the  life  of  the  people,  and  have  pre- 
vented their  systems  of  agriculture  from  being  fully  tried.  So  at 
home,  large  holdings  have  not  had  fair  play,  because  so  much  land 
has  been  held  by  tenants  at  will  under  impoverished  landlords.  The 
fact  of  failure  may  prove  the  need  of  some  change  ;  but  it  requires 
the  utmost  care  how  we  assume  that  any  one  cause  is  the  only  one 
which  is  operating  adversely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  peopla 

In  the  Times  of  September  13,  1871,  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  J. 
Sproule,  which  contains  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Agriculture  has  this  })eculiarity — ^that  it  is  a  thing  of  circumstances  to 
a  degree  unknown  in  any  other  branch  of  industry.  Throughout  entire 
districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  tillage  by  the  aid  of  machinery  cannot  be 
introduced.  As  regards  tillage  husbandry,  it  is,  indeed,  only  in  the  richer 
and  comparatively  level  parts  of  the  country  that  the  large  capitalist  can 
find  a  field  for  his  operations.  Under  no  conceivable  change  of  circumstances 
can  the  poorer,  hilly  districts  be  traversed  by  the  steam  plough  or  cultivator. 
The  spade,  the  riddle,  and  the  hand-hoe  must  continue  to  form  the  mechani- 
cal appliances  of  the  farms  of  these  regions.  ...  As  farms  become  vacant 
in  all  the  more  fertile  and  level  districts  the  natmul  tendency  wUl  be 
towards  consolidation  and  consequent  increase  in  the  size  of  the  holding, 
while  elsewhere  the  small  farmers  will  maintain  their  ground." 

This  argument  seems  to  be  extremely  sensible.  Surely  no  state- 
ment can  be  more  extravagant  than  that  what  suits  one  country  is 
sure  to  suit  another,  or  that  a  tenure  which  is  exactly  fitted  for  one 
]>art  of  a  country  must  be  the  best  for  the  whole.  The  Flemish 
tenants  and  the  Irish  cottier  (before  the  Land  Act  of  1870)  both  held 
small  pieces  of  land  by  a  rather  precarious  tenure,  with  this  distinc- 
tion, that  the  soil  of  Flanders  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Ireland,  but  the 
former,  thanks  to  liis  thrift  and  good  sense,  had  far  more  success  than 
the  latter.  It  is  not  the  large  estate  or  holding  as  such,  or  the  small 
estate  or  holding  as  such,  that  is  best ;  but  that  estate  or  holding 

*  "  Let  us  place  ourselves  in  the  centre  of  France,  in  the  mountains  of  Limoosin. 
There  we  find  a  poor  granitic  soil,  a  wet  cold  climate  ;  cereals  do  not  flourish,  and  do  not 
pay  for  the  expense  of  cultivation  ;  rye  predominates,  and  gives  but  a  poor  return  ; 
but  vegetables  and  roots  flourish.  Irrigation  is  made  easy  by  the  frequency  of  springs, 
the  fertilizing  quality  of  the  water  and  the  slopes  of  land  ;  animals  can  be  bred  and 
fatted  under  most  favourable  circumstances.  It  is  very  nearly  the  soil  and  the 
climate  of  a  large  part  of  England.  Everything  demands  la  grande  culture.  Un- 
fortunately, by  a  succession  of  events  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  agricultural 
pursuits,  it  is  la  petite  which  predominates,  and  it  is  of  necessity  unproductive. 
Cereals  exhaust  the  soil,  and  insufficient  manure  fails  to  restore  it.  Manual  labour 
is  used  to  an  extent  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  result  obtained  ;  the  cattle, 
badly  fed  and  worn  out  by  work,  give  no  profit ;  rent  is  almost  reduced  to  nothing, 
and  wages  are  miserable.*'    (M.  de  Lavergne,  "£oon.  Rur.  de  TAngl.,*'  p.  134.) 
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through  which  the  largest  amount  of  capital  (using  that  word  in  its 
widest  sense)  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark  that  most  erroneous 
notions  prevail  as  to  the  average  size  of  English  farms.  People 
hear  of  a  few  great  farms  in  a  neighbourhood,  and  then  adopt  the 
idea  that  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  so  held,  whereas 
such  statements  require  great  modification.  It  appears  from  the 
Agiicultural  returns  for  1870,  that  54  per  cent,  of  the  farms  of  Great 
Britain  are  under  20  acres,  28  per  cent,  between  20  and  100  acres, 
and  18  per  cent  above  100  acres.  On  the  other  hand,  taking  the 
total  area  under  crops  to  be  30,408,000  acres,  66  per  cent,  or 
19,940,000  acres  are  held  in  farms  of  over  100  acres,  averaging  215 
acres  in  extent ;  16  per  cent,  or  4,800,000  acres  in  farms  from  50 
to  100  acres,  averaging  75  acres  ;  10  per  cent,  or  3,010,000  acres  in 
farms  from  20  to  50  acres,  averaging  35  acres ;  7  per  cent,  or 
2,250,000  acres  in  farms  from  5  to  20  acres,  averaging  15  acres  ;  and 
1  per  cent,  or  408,000  acres  (really  a  little  more  than  1  per  cent.)  in 
farms  not  exceeding  5  acres.  We  have  529,150  farmers  in  Great 
Britain,  of  whom  only  93,071  occupy  holdings  above  100  acres,  and 
though  they  occupy  a  great  area,  still  it  may  fairly  be  asserted  that 
we  have  the  **  mixed  system." 

At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  system  stands  in 
marked  contrast  to  that  adopted  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  To  us 
our  system  may  seem  a  natural  one  ;  but  the  advocates  of  peasant 
proprietorship  and  small  holdings  point  to  the  continent  and  assert 
the  contrary.  It  is  certainly  very  remarkable  that  over  great  areas^ 
where,  according  to  English  ideas,  much  economy  would  result  from 
the  adoption  of  large  holdings,  small  farms,  whether  held  by  tenants 
or  owners,  prevail ;  but  there  are  great  exceptions,  which  show  that 
the  system  of  large  holdings  is  really  as  "  natural "  in  the  sense  here 
used  as  its  opposite.  In  the  statement  of  the  Hon.  R.  Lytton  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Eeports  of  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  as  to 
the  Tenure  of  Land  in  Europe,  when  speaking  of  the  legislation 
of  1848,  by  which  the  feudal  system  was  abolished  throughout  the 
Austrian  Empire,  he  says  (p.  9) — 

"The  legislation  of  1848,  in  Austria,  did  not  torn  tenant  fArmers  into 
proprietors,  for  the  bondsmen  whom  it  emancipated  were  already  proprie- 
tors. It  simply  converted  feudal  proprietorship  into  free  proprietoiihip. 
It  did  not  deprive  the  great  proprietors  of  their  properties,  it  only  deprive! 
them  of  certain  feudal  rights  over  the  property  of  others." 

He  then  points  out  how  various  is  the  condition  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire  as  to  the  prevailing  size  of  properties. 
After  giving  many  other  interesting  details,  he  proceeds  as 
follows  (p.  14) : — 
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"  In  most  of  the  provinces,  and  especially  in  Upper  and  Lower  Austria, 
the  small  proprietary  is  decidedly  flourishing  ;  the  owners  of  small  proper- 
ties are  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  a  considerable  amount  of  comfort. 
Their  mode  of  life  is  less  expensive,  less  luxurious,  and  more  primitive  than 
that  of  our  great  tenant  farmers ;  but  it  is  an  easy  and  independent  one, 
and  they  are  a  well-contented  and  well-to-do  class." 

Having  thus  borne  willing  testimony  to  the  success  of  the  system 
of  small  ownerships  up  to  a  certain  point,  he  goes  on  to  say  (p.  20): — 

"  My  personal  impression  is  that  the  two  classes  have  mutually  benefited, 
and  greatly  benefited,  by  their  co-existence  and  juxtaposition,  and  that  the 
total  annihilation  of  either  class  would  involve  a  material  disadvantage  to 
the  remaining  one.  But  it  is  a  notorious  and  striking  fact  that,  in  this 
most  agricultural  Empire,  agriculture  flourishes  only  in  those  provinces 
where  great  estates  and  great  landowners  prevail,  and  that,  in  all  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  peasant  proprietors  predominate,  the  state 
of  agriculture  is  singularly  rude  and  primitive." 

I  would  refer  also  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Colnaghi  on  Lombardy  in 
the  same  volume  (p.  379).  After  giving  a  very  exhaustive  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  small  proprietors,  the  tenants,  and  the  labourers, 
he  says : — 

**  Public  opinion  would  appear  to  hold  that  the  systems  of  tenure  in  use 
in  Lombardy  are,  on  the  whole,  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  of 
the  product.  In  Upper  Lombardy,  where  none  but  an  owner  would  laboiu: 
to  force  the  precipitous  hill-sides  into  verdure,  small  properties  predominate. 
In  Central  Lombardy,  where  the  multifarious  products  of  the  soil— the  vine, 
the  mulberry  tree — require,  if  not  the  ownership,  at  least,  the  interested 
co-operation  of  the  cultivator,  the  'metayer'  system  prevails.  In  Lower 
Lombardy,  the  region  of  meadow  lands,  and  suitable  for  high  farming,  large 
tenancies  are  conducted  by  farmers  of  capital  and  experience. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  compare  with  any  profit  these  different  tenures 
the  one  with  the  other ;  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view  each  system 
has  its  merits  and  demerits  under  different  circumstances.  From  a  social 
point  of  view,  and  looking  to  the  well-being  of  the  peasant,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  his  position  is  improved  whenever  he  shares  in  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  and  that  he  is  more  independent  in  spirit  as  a  small  proprietor,  unless 
his  freehold  be  too  smaU  to  enable  him  to  make  a  living  from  the  land." 

Even  in  the  case  of  France,  as  M.  de  Lavergne  has  so  well  pointed 
out  ("  L'Agric.  et  la  Pop.,  '*  p.  179)  political  rather  than  natural 
causes,  even  before  the  Revolution,  led  to  small  properties  and  small 
holdings.  And  now,  as  he  goes  on  to  remark,  if  capital  will  not 
do  its  part  "  so  long  as  the  application  of  science  to  cultivation 
shall  be  considered  as  a  ruinous  folly,  small  property  and  small  culti- 
vation will  extend ;  it  is  inevitable  and  even  desirable ;  where 
science  and  capital  are  wanting,  labour  ought  to  prevail."  But  what- 
ever may  be  decided  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  "  natural "  in  this 
matter,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  except,  perhaps,  in  Ajuerica, 
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"  nature  '*  has  never  yet  had  a  complete  trial,  for,  over  a  large 
part  of  the  continent,  forced  subdivision  prevails  with  u)ore  or  less 
modification,  and  with  us  and  in  parts  of  Germany,  forced  accumula- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  subdivision  which  would  naturally  take  effect, 
is  constantly  prevented  by  the  operation  of  settlements  or  fidei 
commissa.  Apart,  however,  from  the  question  how  the  systems  of 
small  or  large  holdings  have  arisen  or  are  maintained  in  any  country, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  consider  some  of  the  evidence  as  to  the 
working  of  small  holdings,  especially  as  we  have  recently  received  so 
much  light  on  the  subject  from  the  reports  just  mentioned. 

Take  the  case  of  France.  There  all  objections  to  the  Code  Civil 
and  its  rigid  rule  of  subdivision  are  answered  by  the  assertion  that 
the  system  works  well;  that  though  families  may  disappear,  the 
state  remains,  and  prosperity  preval  amongst  her  pea^ant'^.  M.  de 
Lavergne  asserts  that  the  most  divided  parts  of  France  are  the  best 
cultivated,  though  he  is  fully  alive  to  the  dangers  of  extreme  subdi- 
vision. As  he  says — "  A  family  of  peasants  can  live  very  well  with  an 
income  of  1200  francs  (£50),  and  if  they  have  an  excess  of  a  few 
hundred  francs,  the  land  will  not  suflfer  in  their  hands,  but  the 
contrary ;  nowhere  is  it  the  object  of  more  assiduous  care,  nowhere 
does  it  return  with  more  liberality  the  afiection  which  it  receives.''* 

Again,  he  says  {Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  December,  1867, 
p.  757)  :— 

"  The  true  causes  of  our  agricultural  inferiority  are  not  these  "  (that  is  in 
subdivision  of  the  land) ;  'Hbey  are  in  our  mihtary,  financial,  and  adminis- 
trative organization,  which  drains  the  country  of  men  and  capital,  and 
which  woidd  drain  them  yet  more  but  for  the  counterpoise  of  small 
properties."^ 

The  same  distinguished  man,  speaking  of  Arthur  Young's  com- 
plaints in  1789,  says  : — 

"  He  "  (Arthur  Young)  "  was  mistaken  as  to  the  fects  in  attributing  to 
the  division  of  the  soil  the  backward  state  of  French  agriculture  in  1789.  . 
The  most  subdivided  provinces  were,  on  the  contrary,  then,  as  now,  the  best 
cultivated,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  one  may  say,  speaking  generally,  that 
before,  as  after  1789,  agricultund  progress  has  advanced  in  France  along 
with  the  division  of  the  soil,  provided  it  was  natural  and  voluntary.  That 
it  should  be  always  so  is  not  quite  so  certain,  excessive  subdivision  has  its 
inconveniences,  and  the  advantages  of  the  *  grande  culture '  begin  to  be 
remarked,  the  more  markets  for  produce  are  extended.  In  any  case,  Arthur 
Young  would  have  been  entirely  in  the  right,  if  he  had  no  other  object  but 
that  of  attacking /orc<?(£  division.'*     ("  Boon.  Rur.  de  la  France,"  p.  429.) 

Mr.  West,  in  his  Report  to  Her  Majesty,  quotes  from  the  Enquete 
Agricole  of  the  late  Emperor,  and  speaks  warmly  as  to  the  success  of 

•  "  ficon.  Rut.  de  I'Ang.,"  p.  121. 
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small  farming  in  France,  with  the  caution  that  where  the  subdiviaioii 
has  become  excessive,  as  in  Loz^re,  the  result  is,  on  the  authority 
of  M.  de  Lavergne  himself,  an  "  universal  indigence."  It  is  obvious  that 
there  may  be  a  natural  limit  to  division  which  is  not  forced,  but 
where  the  limit  to  a  forced  division  is  to  be  found  it  is  very  difficult 
to  see.* 

M.  de  Lavaleye  assei-ts  ("Cobden  Club  Essays,"  1870,  p.  244)  that — 

"  All  over  the  continent  of  Europe  there  is  more  live  stock  kept,  more 
eapital  owned,  more  produce  and  income  yielded  by  small  farms  than  by 
large  estates." 

And,  again  : — 

^  The  working  capital  of  a  farm,  which  in  England  is  estimated  at  from 
£10  to  XI 2,  amounts  here  "  (in  Flanders)  "  to  £20.  The  gross  produce  may 
be  taken  at  £24  per  hectare  "  (two  acres  and  a  half).  "  As  regards  live 
stock  there  were  to  be  found  in  1846,  bb  head  of  homed  cattle,  12  horses, 
and  8  sheep  on  every  250  acres. 

•*  For  England''  (not  including  Ireland  and  Scotland)  "  M.  de  Lavei^e 
gives  the  following  averages  for  the  same  year  : — 33  head  of  homed  cattle, 
6  horses,  and  200  sheep  for  250  acres. 

"  Bringing  these  figures  down  to  the  common  standard  of  heads  of  homed 
cattle,  we  find  64  heads  in  England,  and  68  in  Flanders  ;  the  land  of  Flanders 
being,  at  the  same  time,  worse  than  any  in  England.  The  average  rent  of 
land  in  Flanders  is  £4  per  two  and  a  half  acres,  and  the  value,  or  selling  price, 
varies  from  £140  to  £160.  Rents  and  selling  prices  have  doubled  since 
1830.     These  results  are  not  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  Europe." 

Again,  he  says  (p.  249)  : — 

"  In  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  Prussia  "  (Prussia  proper  and  Posen)  "  there 
are  hardly  any  but  large  estates,  worked  by  the  owners  themselves.  In 
Westphalia  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces  there  are  to  be  found  peasant  pro- 
prietors and  small  farmers.  The  Eastern  Provinces  are  inferior  to  those 
of  the  West,  even  with  respect  to  live  stock,  as  appears  from  the  following 
table : — 

"  There  ai'C  to  every  square  mile  in  the 


Provinces. 


Posen  . 
Prussia 
Westphalia . 
Rhlueland  . 


Metres  of 
Eoad. 


Inhabitants. 


Heads  of 
Large  Cattle. 


5,000 

4,000 

14,000 

17,000 


3,000 


6,000 


2,989 

8,569 
4,024 


*  It  would  be  easy  to  bring  a  host  of  other  witnesses  who  see  nothmg  but  gpood  in 
the  division  of  land  in  France.  It  is  enough  to  quote  M.  de  Lavergne,  as  the  most 
moderate  and  best  informed  advocate  of  the  B3rstem. 
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'^  In  the  Westem  Provinces  agricultural  wages  are  double  what  they  are 
in  the  Eastern  ones ;  and  while  in  the  latter  there  are  nine  inhabitants  to 
every  house,  there  are  but  five  and  a  half  in  the  former." 

Mr.  Grattan,  in  his  Report  as  to  Belgium,  quotes  with  approval  the 
following  passages  from  Mr.  Van  Aelbroeck's  work  on  the  farming  of 
Belgium  (Reports,  Part  I.,  p.  157)  : — 

'^  If  a  small  cultivator  possesses  a  bad  piece  of  land  he  will  endeavour  to 
improve  it  by  constantly  digging  and  turning  up  the  soil ;  he  will  even 
labour  for  years  to  overcome  its  defective  qualities  and  to  render  it  pro- 
ductive j  whereas  land  of  a  similar  quality  in  the  hands  of  a  large  proprietor 

is  in  general  neglected,  and  will  remain  imcultivated So  convinced 

are  the  people  in  Flanders  of  the  advantages  of  small  holdings  that  large 
farms  are  frequently  divided  and  converted  into  small  ones.  A  part  or  adi 
the  buildings  are  removed,  and  the  lands  are  let  to  various  small  agricultu- 
ralists, who  may  be  inclined  to  increase  their  farms.  This  occurs  chiefly  in 
thickly  populated  districts.  The  landlord  incurs  the  outlay  for  the  repair 
of  buildings,  and  obtains  a  higher  rent  for  his  land.*' 

Mr.  Grattan  expresses  himself  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  success 
of  small  holdings  in  Belgium,  not,  however,  merely  because  they  are' 
small,  but   because   the  system  suits  the  people  and  the   circum- 
stances:— 

"  For,  in  order  to  meet  with  success,  it"  (the  system)  "must  have  been 
developed  naturally  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  events,  and  be,  more- 
over, in  harmony  with  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  general  capabihties  of  the  soil."     (p.  158.) 

Mr.  Gordon,  in  his  Report  as  to  the  condition  of  Wurtemberg, 
gives  the  following  quotation  from  Baron  Vamhuler,  with  apparent 
approval  of  its  arguments  : — 

"  Anyone  who  has  had  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  the  people  will 
recollect  how,  among  the  poorer  classes,  industry,  good,  faith,  economy, 
moral  behaviour,  are  accustomed  to  attach  themselves  to  the  acquisition  of 
a  small  property ;  how  the  house  servant,  or  farm  labourer,  or  small 
mechanic  usually  doubles  all  his  efforts  from  the  moment  when  he  has 
obtained  the  right  of  calling  a  small  plot  of  land  his  own ;  as  also,  how  he 
seems  to  place  all  his  happiness  in  maintaining,  extending,  and  tending  thig 
possession,  and  how  incredibly  large  are  the  returns  which,  in  addition  to  his 
other  labour,  he  is  enabled  to  extract  therefrom." 

Mr.   Baillie,   speaking   of   the  neighbouring    country  of  Baden, 

says : — 

'*  The  prevalent  public  opinion  is,  that  the  system  of  small  freeholds  tends 
to  pi  omote  the  greater  economical  and  moral  prosperity  of  the  people,  to 
i-aiso  the  average  standard  of  education,  and  to  increase  the  national  powers 
of  defence  and  taxation. 

'^It  seems  to  be  a  generally  established  fact,  that  the  small  farmers 
realize  larger  returns  than  the  larger  farmers  do  from  the  same  number  of 
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acres,  and  the  result  is  that  large  properties  and  large  farms  are  disap- 
pearing, and  being  parcelled  out  among  a  number  of  small  farmers.  In  fact, 
the  price  of  landed  properties  is  determined  less  by  their  intrinsic  value 
than  by  the  possibility  of  selling  or  letting  than  as  small  holdings." 

Speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  labourers  of  Pmssia,  Mr.  Harris 
Gastrell  says  (Reports,  Part  I.,  p.  357)  : — 

**  The  day  wages  are  apparently  higher  than  the  wages  of  the  farm  and 
field  labourers  who  are  employed  by  the  year ;  but  if  allowance  be  made  for 
the  risk  of  want  of  work  and  for  other  incidents  of  the  day-labourer's 
earnings,  they  are  not  really  higher,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  probably  is  in 
a  worse  position  than  the  regularly  engaged  farm  labourer.  The  differ- 
ence is  his  pajnaient  for  his  independence  and  family  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  position  makes  him  exert  more  diligently  his  powers.  ....  Dr. 
Meitzen  adds,  '  the  indination  of  the  German  to  establish  his  family  upon 
its  own  plot  is  a  blessed  trait  of  the  greatest  moral  advantage.  It  has  been 
«ufl&ciently  shown  that  the  possibility  of  acquiring  land  fosters  hope,  en- 
courages energy,  and  never  lets  useful  activity  flag.'  He  is  one  of  a  multi- 
tude who  think  with  him  in  Prussia." 

Again,  in  refemng  especially  to  the  labourers  of  the  North-East 
Provinces,  where  the  holdings  are  chiefly  large,  he  says  : — 

"  The  agricultural  labourer  lives  and  dies  a  mere  day-labourer.  He  knows 
be  cannot  change  his  lot.  How  different  all  would  be  if  he  saw  ever  before 
hie  eyes  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  plot  of  land  by  the  exercise  of 
economy  !  The  proof  of  this  is  repeated  in  the  numberless  examples  which 
in  this  respect  are  offered  by  the  Khine  province  and  other  districts  with 
minutely  subdivided  land.  Thousands  of  agricultiuul  labourers  who  formerly 
had  not  a  single  inch  of  soil,  have,  by  a  period  of  economy,  purchased  house 

and  a  plot  of  tillage From  them,'*  (the  laboiu-ers  of  the  Western 

Provinces)  "  through  the  various  classes  of  small  proprietors,  the  dark  colours 
Tapidly  fade  out.''     (p.  361.) 

Again  (p.  365)  : — 

"  The  peasants  lose  nothing,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  by 
being  compared  with  the  corresponding  classes  in  England.  The  middle 
proprietors  are  distinguished  for  their  liberality  in  religion,  their  con- 
seiTatism  in  politics,  their  careful  economy  in  money  matters,  their  praise- 
worthy sobriety  in   morals,  their  conduct   in   social  relations,  and  their 

practical  knowledge  of  agriculture In  purely  agricultural  districts 

pauperism  is  very  rare,  and  beggars  are  unknown As  regards  the 

returns  of  land,  the  small  and  middle  proprietors  obtain  a  greater  return 
per  acre  than  the  large  proprietors.  ....  Moreover,  the  profit  to  the 
individual  cultivator  seems,  in  Prussia,  to  be  universally  larger  from  good 

ordinary  fanning  than  from  high  farming  with  expensive  manuring 

Medium  farming  seems  to  be  better  and  more  careful  than  the  medium 
farming  of  England.  This,  at  any  rate,  can  be  noticed,  that  the  average 
farming  of  the  less- acred  middle  proprietors  is  more  careful  than  the  average 
fanning  of  the  corresponding  tenant  farmer  in  England.  This  applies,  in 
the  main,  to  the  small  proprietor  also,  who  has  a  cow,  or  a  couple  of  cows, 
or  a  team  of  oxen,  or  a  horse  for  farm  work.  The  gardening  cultivation  is 
jrgnowned  for  its  care  and  intelligence." 
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Speaking  of  the  depaitment  of  Langensatza,  the  same  gentlemaij 
says  (p.  408)  : — 

"  The  condition  of  the  department  manifests  the  phenomenon  of  a  landed 
peasantry  prospering  after  the  influence  during  centuries  of  the  pre-aliena- 
tion  of  land  and  of  equal  division  on  inheritance  of  land.  It  seems  also  to 
wairant  the  inference  that  a  proprietary  peasant  is,  by  the  fact  of  possession 
of  the  land,  rendered  exceedingly  prudent  and  foreseeing,  and  is  instinctively 
impelled  by  the  interests  of  the  family  to  manifest  an  unconscious  observance 
of  the  economic  law  which  restricts  the  population  of  a  given  district  to  the 
niunber  which  can  be  sustained  by  the  produce  of  the  district.'*  * 

I  have  hinted  at  the  case  of  America  as  an  illustration  of  a 
*'  natural  '*  system  of  tenure,  where  the  law  and  the  customs  of  the 
people  have  combined  to  bring  about  the  utmost  freedom  in  the 
dealing  with  the  land  and  a  practical  absence  of  all  forced  accumular 
tion,  although  in  some  States  settlements  by  will  are  legal  It  is 
needless  to  give  statistics  to  prove  the  success  of  American  agricul- 
ture. The  wonderful  results  are  not,  of  course,  due  merely  to  the 
character  of  the  holdings,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  small  farm« 
predominate  where  the  greatest  success  has  been  achieved.  The 
nature  of  the  climate  and  soil,  and  the  character  of  the  people  would 
have  secured  large  returns,  even  with  a  bad  state  of  the  law,  but 
certainly  the  prosperity  has  been  greatest  where  the  law  has  not 
interfered  with  the  industry  of  the  people.  For  it  is  to  be  observed^ 
that  in  those  very  districts  where  the  laws  as  to  slavery  practically 
encouraged  large  holdings  and  an  antiquated  form  of  society,  agricul- 
ture languished  as  compared  with  its  condition  in  those  Eastern  States 
where  freedom  found  its  way  into  the  land-law,  as  well  as  into  the 
fonns  of  Government.  America  has,  in  fact,  tried  both  systems,  and 
already,  as  soon  as  the  incubus  of  slavery  has  been  removed,  the 
division  of  the  land  of  the  Slave  States  has  commenced.  What  the 
results  will  be  is  not  hard  to  predict.  Many  a  neglected  estate  wiH 
find  an  owner,  who  will  restore  it  by  free  labour,  which,  under  the 
old  system,  could  not  have  been  employed  by  reason  of  the  presence 
of  slavery.  A  better  illustration  of  the  good  effects  of  true  freedom 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  discover. 

In  other  parts  of  the  same  Reports  may  be  found  further  abundant 
proofs  how  great  has  been  the  success  of  these  small  holdings  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  It  would  be  tedious  to  give  additional 
extracts.  The  evidence  is  scattered  throughout  the  volumes  under 
all  sorts  of  variations  as  to  climate  and  the  position  of  tte  holdings. 

But  it  is  important  to  presetit  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  which 
will  show  that  the  size  of  the  holdings  will  not  of  itself  secure  the 

*  See  Mill's  **  Political  Eoonoxnj,"  vol.  L,  Appendix,  as  to  this  point  in  the  oaae  d 
France. 
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desired  result,  and  that  you  may  have  bad  fanning  and  great  misery 
amongst  the  peasantry  with  small  as  well  as  with  large  holdings. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  glowing  accounts  of  the 
"  metayer  "  system  of  Tuscany.  In  Part  IV.  of  the  Reports  above 
mentioned,  will  be  found  the  follo^dng  summary  of  a  very  careAil 
consideration  of  the  state  of  the  peasantry  by  Mr.  Herries : — 

'^Here  is  a  mass  of  concurrent  testimony  (and  much  more  could  be 
brought  forward  to  the  same  purpose)  cxtendiug  over  a  period  of  thirty- 
seven  years.  It  proves  clearly  that  the  ordinary  condition  of  '  mezzainoU ' 
is  one  of  privation  and  distress ;  that  as  a  rule  they  cannot  live  upon  what 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  in  exchange  for  their  labour  ;  that  they  depend 
for  their  subsistence  upon  the  supplementary  assistance  given  to  them  by 
their  landlords  ;  and  that  failing  such  aid  they  must  beg,  steal,  or  starve." 
(p.  30.) 

He  quotes  Professor  Cappari  in  1858,  who  says  : — 

"At  present  the  owner  and  the  labourer  are  in  a  state  of  continual 
though  covert  strife.  The  latter,  for  fear  of  not  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his 
toil,  of  which  he  may  be  deprived  suddenly  by  eviction,  abstains  from 
improvements  which  might  notably  increase  the  produce  of  the  farm,  and 
does  not  perceive  that  his  dread  of  an  uncertain  loss  makes  him  undergo  a 
certain  one.  The  landlord  too  proceeds  cautiously,  because  he  does  not  wish 
his  capital  to  turn  to  the  benefit  of  the  labourer,  aud  is  reluctant  to  adopt 
innovations  which  might  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  not  considering 
that  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  occupier  would  in  the  end  be  a  gain  to 
him8el£" 

Another  passage  from  the  same  Report  is  interesting  (p.  16)  : — 

"In  his  remarks  upon  the  agriculture  of  Tuscany  in  particular,  he" 
(Professor  Cappari)  "  says  that  little  attention  is  paid  to  conditions  of  climate 
and  soil,  the  same  crops  being  grown  almost  everywhere  and  in  the  same 
manner.  Indian  corn,  vines,  and  wheat,  are  frequently  raised  on  soils  that 
are  not  adapted  to  their  cultivation,  an  inconvenient  practice  which  he 
attributes  chiefly  to  the  system  of  *  mezzeria,'  and  partly  also  to  the  great 
division  of  property,  both  occupiers  and  small  proprietors  being  desirous  to 
get  out  of  the  land  what  they  want  for  their  own  consumption. 

"  He  declares  it  to  be  in*ational  to  apply  the  same  mode  of  cultivation  to 
the  hills  as  to  the  plain,  and  remarks  tiiereupon,  ....  *  At  present,  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  hill  country,  the  '  mezzeria '  system  is  struggling  against 
impossibility.  This  is  shown  by  the  economical  results  which  are  equally 
disastrous  to  both  of  the  parties  interested,  the  landlord  and  the  tenant 
(*  colono '),  the  former  being  obbged  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  moiety 
of  the  produce  in  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  latter,  whose  share 
does  not  suffice  for  his  support.' " 

Bad  as  is  the  state  of  our  own  peasantry,  wc  can  afford  to  compare 

it  with  the  following  statement  in  the  same  Report  (p.  23)  as  to  the 

Italian  labourers : — 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  emigration  of  agricultural  labourers, 
the  existence  of  the  misery  which  has  been  declared  to  be  its  principal  cause 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  evidence  of  their  deplorable  condition  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Report  on  the  Census,  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1869  in  the  Emilian  provinces,  and  Signer  Morpurgo's  work  on 
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Venetia  has  already  been  recorded.  Further  testimony  may  be  adduced. 
In  the  well-known  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on 
Brigandage  in  1863,  the  wretchedness  of  the  rural  population  of  many  of  the 
southern  provinces  was  pronounced  to  be  the  primary  cause  of  that  evil. 
Professor  Virgilio,  in  his  work  above  cited,  says,  *  Except  in  the  principal 
towns  and  a  few  centres  of  industry,  working  men  in  general,  and  agricul- 
txxreX  labourers  in  particular,  are  so  miserably  paid  that  they  cannot  even 
procure  wholesome  and  sufficient  nourishment.'  Another  writer  tells  us 
that  a  peasant  in  the  south  can  hardly  get  his  daily  food,  which  consists  of 
onions,  potatoes,  '  polenta,'  beans,  and  cheese ;  that  his  habitation  is  more 
like  the  den  of  a  beast  than  a  human  dwelling,  and  that  his  clothing  is 
nothing  but  a  filthy  heap  of  rags.  A  work  of  authority  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Milan  last  year  (*  Delia  Carita  Proven tiva  dell'  Ordinamento  delle 
Society  di  Mutuo  Soccorso  in  Italia,'  di  Enrico  Fano)  may  also  be  consulted. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dismal  than  the  picture  it  gives  of  the  state  of  the 
peasantry  throughout  Italy." 

I  do  not  see  how  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things  can  surprise 
anyone  who  remembers  that  so  great  a  proportion  ©f  the  owners  and 
tenants  of  Italy  are  themselves  poor,  and  only  just  removed  in  the 
social  scale  above  the  labourers  whom  they  employ, 

I  have  referred  to  one  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
Wurtemberg.  Mr.  Phipps  (Report,  Part  I.,  p.  85)  gives  a  rather 
different  picture.  After  stating  that  in  Wurtemburg  subdivision  has 
been  carried  to  an  extreme,  he  says  : —  • 

"As  far  as  the  class  of  really  small  peasant  cultivators  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  evils  of  small  proprietorship  are  felt  most 
sensibly.  In  the  Neckar  and  part  of  the  Black  Forest  districts,  there  is 
hardly  a  commune  without  a  number  of  dwarf  properties,  and  many  where 
there  are  no  middle-sized  properties  at  all,  and  where  small  properties 
possessing  any  sort  of  vitality  are  in  the  ipinority.  In  many  communes, 
owing  to  want  of  sufficient  area  or  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  the  inhabitants 
are  unable  to  obtain  a  livelihood  from  agriculture,  and  the  conditions  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood  from  industrial  pursuits  8u%  wanting,  and  consequently 
a  redundance  of  population  prevails." 

Still,  Mr.  Phipps  asserts,  that  the  opinion  of  political  economists  in 
Wurtemberg  is  favourable  to  the  system  of  small  holdings,  the  cases 
above  referred  to  being  regarded  as  exceptional.  They  occur  chiefly 
in  the  vine  districts,  where  the  vine-grower  has  no  land  from  which 
to  procure  food  in  bad  seasons. 

Esren  in  Belgium,  the  instance  most  commonly  adduced  to  prove 
the  success  of  small  holdings,  there  can  be  no  doubt  from  the  evidence 
of  M.  de  Lavaleye  himself,  that  the  condition  of  the  farmer,  where  the 
land  is  most  subdivided  and  the  holdings  are  the  smallest,  is  a  much 
harder  one  than  in  those  parts  where  the  farms  are  larger,  and  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  lot  of  the  labourer  in  Belgium  is  one  of  the 
most  abject  poverty.  His  condition  may  not  be  worse  than  that  of  an 
English  labourer  in  the  most  backward  parts  of  England,  but  is  cer- 
tainly worse^  as  I  read  M.  de  Lavaleye's  testimony,  than  that  of  our 
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labourers  where  the  system  of  large  holdings  has  a  fair  trial,  that  is, 
where  both  landlord  and  fanner  have  sufficient  capital  to  do  justice 
to  the  land.  The  small  occupier  in  Belgium  is  generally  poor  and 
rack-rented,  and  he  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  highly  for  labour. 
There,  as  ever3rwhere  else,  the  want  of  capital  is  especially  felt  by  the 
labourer,  who  gets  none  of  the  produce  of  his  labour  directly,  but 
depends  on  the  resources  of  another  for  his  remuneration.  But 
M.  de  Lavaleye  thinks  the  true  distinction  to  be  that  a  small  tenant 
does  badly,  and  the  small  owner  succeeds,  and  he  contrasts  Flanders, 
a  land  of  tenants,  with  Luxembourg,  a  land  of  small  ownei'S.  In  the 
latter  wages  are  double  what  they  are  in  the  former,  with  cheaper 
food.  The  very  small  farmer  is  really  poorer  than  the  very  small 
owner.     No  Englishman  will,  I  think,  be  sui-prised  at  this. 

Another  remarkable  case  is  that  of  Portugal,  where,  spite  of  the 
wide  diffusion  of  small  properties,  Mr.  Brackenbury  is  compelled  to 
describe  the  condition  of  the  people  as  follows  : — 

"  Not  only  is  the  consumption  of  food  lamentably  below  the  standard, 
the  production  itself  is  no  less  deficient.  Portugal  has  never  within  living 
memory  grown  sufficient  com  for  her  own  frugal  wants ;  and  the  preflent- 
annual  deficiency  of  the  cereal  crops  is  calculated  to  be  equal,  on  the 
average,  to  the  total  yearly  consumption  of  Lisbon.  The  increase  again  in 
the  population  is  so  slow,  that  it  is  calculated  it  would  take  more  than  two 
QQuturies  and  a  half,  at  the  present  rate,  to  doable  itsel£  As  regards  agri- 
cultural improvements,  with  the  exception  of  the  adoption  here  and  there 
of  a  few  French  and  American  ploughs,  and  of  the  more  liberal  use  of 
maniu^,  the  processes  here  are  much  the  same  as  they  were  two  hundred 
years  ago." 

Mr.  Brackenbury  attributes  the  agricultural  condition  of  Portugal  to 
past  mistakes,  when  great  areas  were  held  in  mortmain  and  tied  up 
by  entails,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  changes  in  the  law,  though 
radical  in  their  character  and  directly  tending  to  subdivision,  have 
not  sufficed  alone  to  effect  what  was  desired.  The  law  may  dis- 
courage and  cripple  an  intelligent  people,  but  the  law  alone  cannot 
change  a  population  of  ignorant  peasants  into  a  race  of  good  farmers 
like  those  described  by  M.  de  Lavaleye. 

It  seems  impossible  not  to  refer  to  the  case  of  Ireland,  where 
certainly  the  system  of  small  holdings  has  not  been  an  entire  success. 
But  it  would  not  be  fair,  as  stated  before,  to  attribute  the  failure  of 
agriculture  in  Ireland  to  the  size  of  the  holdings.  Her  political 
history,  the  peculiar  character  of  her  people,  and  the  prevalence  of 
tenancy  at  will,  are  causes  quite  sufficient  to  countei'act  any  benefits 
which  she  might  otherwise  have  derived  from  a  system  of  small 
holdings  ;  but  certainly  the  condition  of  Ireland  suffices  to  show^  that 
small  holdings ;  will  not  alone  suffice  to  secure  good  husbandly,  even 
if  they  do  not  discourage  it,  as  some  would  have  us  believe. 
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No  one  can,  I  think,  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these  Reports  without 
admitting  that  the  subdivision  of  the  land  amongst  a  vast  number  of 
peasant  proprietors  and  tenants  does  diffuse  very  much  happiness 
and  comfort  amongst  the  people  under  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  in  various  countries  which  differ,  in  other  respects,  in 
almost  every  possible  particular.  It  is,  however,  a  system  which  is 
by  no  means  always  successful,  for  it  does  not  always  suit  the  habits 
or  genius  of  a  people  or  the  peculiar  climate  or  soil  of  the  country  in 
which  they  dwell  The  same  may  be  predicted  of  large  holdings. 
You  can  find  in  England  many  happy,  prosperous  homes  where  land  is 
cultivated  on  a  large  scale  by  men  of  ample  capital,  whose  skill  and 
enterprise  not  only  enrich  themselves,  but  also  spread  comfort  and 
contentment  all  around  them ;  and  both  here  and  on  the  Continent 
you  may  find  abundance  of  examples  of  large  farms  which  are  culti- 
vated in  a  most  slovenly  fashion  by  men  who  have  neither  the  means, 
nor  the  intelligence,  nor  the  energy  which  are  required  to  ensure 
success.  The  results  of  both  systems  being  thus  various  and  de- 
pending on  so  many  varying  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  absurd  to 
attempt  to  force  eit^  or  oue  or  the  other  on  our  people  by  law,  and  I 
regard  as  equally  unsound  both  those  laws  which  enforce  subdivision, 
and  those  which,  like  our  own,  directly  or  indirectly*  discourage  or 
hinder  the  natural  distribution  of  the  land  amongst  the  people. 

If  we  consider  merely  the  amount  of  production,  the  verdict  must 
be  given  in  favour  of  the  English  system,  as  more  surely  securing 
economy  of  labour  and  the  bold  investment  of  money  by  the  farmer, 
greatly  as  he  is  hindered  by  our  system  of  tenancy  at  will,  and  the 
absence  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  tenant  right  This  appears 
clearly  from  the  following  table,  which  I  take  from  Mr.  Harris  Gas- 
trell's  Report  on  Prussia  (p.  221)  : — 


Agricultural 

Population 

to  Total 

Population. 

Per  cent. 

KiiBRia  in  Earope 

.    85  to  90 

Italy   •  . 

77 

France 

51 

Belgium 

51 

Prussia     . 

45 

Austria 

25 

Spain        .        .    . 
Holland 

25 

10 

United  Kingdom  . 

12 

Average  return 

Head  of 

Head  of 

of  Com 

CatUe 

OatUe 

per  Hectare. 

per  1000 

per  100 
Hectaiec 

Hectolitrea 

Inhabitants. 

16 

693 

86 

IG 

291 

249 

14-6 

494 

346 

19-3 

402 

660 

19-8 

540 

369 

16 

635 

307 

16 

316 

151 

20 

492 

539 

4-8 

515 

478 

I  have  no  means  of  testing  the  whole  of  these  figures;  but  the 
figure  for  France  appears  to  mc  too  low,  as  according  to  the  Agi-icul- 
tural  Returns  for  1870,  the  average  produce  in  France  in  1865  was 
17  bushels  an  acre,  which  will  give  42*5  bushels  or  13'5  hectolitres  per 
hectare.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  decided  exaggeration  as  to 
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England,  for  40  hectolitres  equal  110  bushels,  which  gives  44  bushels 
per  acre,  whereas  the  average  of  1870  (a  very  good  year)  was  only 
28  bushels  according  to  the  above  returns.  The  correct  figure  would 
be  70  bushels  per  hectare,  or  25  o  hectolitres  as  against  40.  But» 
making  all  allowance  for  this  error,  the  figures  are  certainly  very 
remarkable.  It  is  evident  that  Great  Britain  produces  more  corn  per 
acre  than  any  country  in  Europe  by  the  labour  of  a  far  smaller 
portion  of  her  people,  thus  leaving  a  much  larger  amount  of  labour 
free  for  the  manufacture  of  wealth  in  other  ways.  This  is  a  fact  of 
the  highest  importance.*  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  by  any  means  con- 
clusive, but  it  deserves  very  careful  consideration.  The  explanation, 
no  doubt,  is  that  more  capital  is  habitually  invested  in  English  agri- 
culture. As  M.  de  Lavergne  puts  the  case,  speaking  of  the  habits  of 
English  farmers : — 

"  All  invest  money  in  the  soil  with  perfect  confidence.  In  this  country 
(England)  where  industry  and  commerce  are  on  all  sides  asking  for  capital, 
and  promising  it  a  brilliant  return,  there  are  still  a  great  number  who 
prefer  agriculture  to  trade.  While  our  cultivators  (as  they  say  themselves) 
shave  an  ^^'g^  and  consider  what  is  not  spent  as  so  much  gained,  in  England 
the  question  is,  who  can  put  most  money  into  the  land.  It  is  especially 
through  the  grande  aUture  that  considerable  expenses  have  been  incurred, 
it  is  that  which  gives  every  day  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  spiiit  of 
industiy  applied  to  cultivation  ;  but  the  moyenne  and  the  'petiU  cultivation 
follow  close  on  the  heels  of  the  other.  The  small  farmer  who  has  only  a 
few  thousand  francs  has  no  more  hesitation  than  the  great  capitaUst  who 
has  ten  times  or  a  hundred  times  as  much.  Both,  at  the  same  time,  and 
more  often  than  not  on  the  security  of  a  mere  tenancy  from  year  to  year, 
engage  in  expenses  which  would  seem  to  us  euormous,  and  which  only  pro- 
prietors would  luidertako Generally  the  substitution   of  horses  for 

oxen  and  of  machinery  for  manual  labour  in  field  work  is  attributed  to  the 
grande  culture.  So  it  is  also  said  of  the  large  purchases  of  manure  and 
of  improvements  of  all  sorts.  Here  is  a  fresh  confusion.  The  use  of  these 
perfected  processes,  that  is  to  say,  the  intelligent  employment  of  capital, 
is  a  sign  rather  of  a  rich  and  enlightened  cultivation,  than  of  cultivation  on 
a  great  scale.  Small  farmers  and  farmers  with  moderate-sized  holdings 
understand  the  advantages  of  these  processes  quite  as  well  as  the  large  holders, 
both  in  England  and  everywhere  where  cultivation  is  thus  advanced  ;  they 
are  despised  only  by  poor  and  ignorant  husbandmen.  Now,  if  English  cul- 
tivation is  rich,  it  is  not  less  enlightened  and  skilful."  ("  Econ.  Rur.  de 
TAngleterre,"  p.  128.) 

In  the  same  volume  will  be  found  an  estimate  of  the  produce  of 
England  as  being  just  double  that  of  France,  and  in  his  "  ficonomie 
Rurale  de  la  France"  (p.  60),  the  same  author  calculates  that  it 

*  How  important  this  consideration  has  appeared  to  be  to  economists  of  standiDg^ 
may  be  seen  from  the  foUowing  extract  from  Mr.  M*CuUoch*s  notes  to  Adam  Smith 
(p.  560)  : — "  This  is  the  powerful  spring  that  has  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
to  cany  onr  commerce  and  manuf actnres  to  their  present  unexampled  extent,  that 
impels  us  forward  in  the  career  of  improTementii,  and  enables  ub,  without  difficol^^ 
to  support  what  would  otherwise  be  a  very  heavy  load  of  taxes." 
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would  take  France  three-quarters  of  a  century  to  arrive  merely  at 
the  point  of  agricultui-al  development  at  which  England  had  then 
arrived  (1866).  This  is  a  remarkable  testimony  from  the  best 
witness  in  Europe,  and  one  who  is  a  warm  admirer  of  peasant 
cultivation. 

Another  comparison,  taken  from  the  "Agricultural  Returns,  1870,*^ 
may  be  interesting  : — 


Acres  under 

Crops. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

Great  Britain 

.    30,407,579 

2,050.000 

5,403,317 

27,395,000 

2,171,000 

France     . 

.    80,000,000 

2,313,000 

12,733,000 

30,386.000 

5,889,000 

Prossia 

.    50,000,000 

7,990,000 

22,262,000 

4,875,000 

United  States 

• 

8,248,800 

25,484.000 

40,853,000 

26,751,000 

Sweden   . 

.     10,895,000 

401,019 

1,741,000 

1,409,000 

300,000 

Very  recently  both  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Leicester  have  publicly 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  agricidtunil  production  of  our  country 
might  be  doubled,  were  our  processes  improved,  and  ample  capital 
applied  in  their  perfection ;  so  that  while  we  have  surpassed  our 
neighbours,  we  have  yet  much  to  do.  We  need,  not  merely  more 
production  per  acre,  but  we  also  require  a  larger  rural  population,  if 
we  would  secure  that  greater  social  stability  which  all  desire,  but 
which  we  shall  look  for  in  vain,  so  long  as  so  vast  a  population  of  our 
people  are  crowded  in  the  pestilent  courts  and  alleys  of  our  towns. 

But  it  would  be  a  very  hasty  and  doubtful  policy  were  we  to 
endeavour  suddenly  to  introduce  the  continental  system  by  act  of 
law,  and  not  rather  to  wait  for  the  more  slow  and  sure  results  of  an 
improvement  of  our  laws  as  to  the  tenure  of  land.  We  can  neither 
force  men  to  dwell  in  the  country,  nor  can  we'compel  them  to  invest 
their  capital  in  agriculture ;  but  we  can  adopt  a  more  natural  law  of 
inheritance,  so  as  to  have  as  few  limited  ownerships  as  possible,  and 
in  this  way  we  should  attract  capital  to  the  business  of  cultivation. 
By  so  doing  we  should  quickly  increase  the  numbers  of  our  rural 
population,  and  we  should  also  improve  their  condition,  for  the  expen- 
diture of  money  in  improved  dwellings  and  in  modes  of  cultivation, 
which  involve  a  higher  scale  of  wages  paid  to  workmen  of  a  better 
class,  must  result  in  an  improved  mode  of  living  amongst  the  whole 
people,  to  be  followed  or  accompanied  by  a  superior  education  and 
better  morals.  We  may  well  be  instructed  by  the  good  points  of  the 
continental  system  without  seeking  slavishly  to  copy  it ;  and  while 
removing  the  defects  of  our  own  laws,  we  may  avoid  hasty  changes, 
which  might  really  discourage  the  application  of  capital  to  agricul- 
ture. We  might  easily  make  far  greater  progress  in  production  than 
we  have  yet  done,  and  at  the  same  time  remove  those  hindrahcee 
which  have  made  the  condition  of  our  rural  population  a  disgrace 
to  the  most  wealthy  nation  in  the  world.  William  Fowlkr. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  MIND   IN  NATURE  AND 
INTUITION  IN  MAN. 


THAT  the  universe  we  see  around  us  was  not  always  there,  is  so 
little  disputed,  that  every  philosophy  and  every  faith  under- 
takes to  tell  how  it  came  to  be.  They  all  assume,  as  the  theatre  of 
their  problem,  the  field  of  space  where  all  objects  lie,  and  the  track 
of  time  where  events  have  reached  the  Now.  But  into  these  they 
earry,  to  aid  them  in  representing  the  origin  of  things,  such  in- 
terpreting conceptions  as  may  be  most  familiar  to  the  knowledge  or 
fancy  of  their  age  :  first,  the  fiat  of  Almighty  Will,  which  bade  the 
void  be  filled,  so  that  the  light  kindled,  and  the  waters  swayed,  ami 
the  earth  stood  fast  beneath  the  vault  of  sky  ;  next,  when  the  sway 
of  poetry  and  force  had  yielded  to  the  inventive  arts,  the  idea  of  a 
c(mtrivuig  and  adapting  power,  building  and  balancing  the  worlds 
to  go  smoothly  and  keep  time  together,  and  stocking  them  with  self- 
moving  and  sensitive  machines  ;  and  now,  since  physiology  has  got  to 
the  front,  the  analogy  of  the  seed  or  gerTn,  in  itself  the  least  of  things, 
yet  so  prolific  that,  with  history  long  enough,  it  will  be  as  spawn 
upon  tlie  waters,  and  fill  every  waste  with  the  creatures  as  they  are. 
The  prevalence  of  this  newest  metaphor  betrays  itself  in  tbe  cur- 
rent language  of  science :  we  now  "  vnfold  "  what  we  used  to  "  take 
to  pieces ; "  we  "  develop  "  the  theory  which  we  used  to  "coTistruct; " 
we  treat  the  system  of  the  world  as  an  "  organism  "  rather  than  a 
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"  meduiniem ; "  we  search  each  of  its  members  to  see,  not  what 
it  is  foi%  but  what  it  is  from ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Evolution 
only  applies  the  image  of  indefinite  growth  of  the  greater  out  of  the 
less,  till  from  some  datum  invisible  to  the  microscope  arises  a*]  teem- 
ing universe. 

In  dealing  with  these  three  conceptions, — of  Creation,  CoTnatruc- 
tion,  Evolution, — there  is  one  thing  on  which  Religion  insists,  viz., 
that  Mind  is  first,  and  rules  for  ever ;  and  whatever  the  process  be, 
is  its  process,  moving  towards  congenial  ends.  Let  this  be  granted, 
and  it  matters  not  by  what  path  of  method  the  Divine  Thought  ad- 
vances, or  how  long  it  is  upon  the  road.  Whether  it  flashes  into 
realization,  like  lightning  out  of  Night ;  or  fabricates,  like  a  Demi- 
urge, through  a  producing  season,  and  then  beholds  the  perfect  work; 
or  is  for  ever  thinking  into  life  the  thoughts  of  beauty  and  the 
love  of  good  ;  whether  it  calls  its  materials  out  of  nothing,  or  finds 
them  ready,  and  disposes  of  them  from  without ;  or  throws  them 
around  as  its  own  manifestation,  and  from  within  shapes  its  own*pur- 
pose  into  blossom, — makes  no  diflerence  that  can  be  fatal  to  human 
piety.  Time  counts  for  nothing  with  the  Eternal ;  and  though  it 
should  appear  that  the  system  of  the  world  and  the  ranks  of 
being  arose,  not  by  a  start  of  crystallization,  but,  like  the  grass  or 
the  forest,  by  silent  and  seasonal  gradations,  as  true  a  worship 
may  be  paid  to  the  Indwelling  God  who  makes  matter  itself  trans- 
parent with  spiritual  meanings,  and  breathes  before  us  in  the  pulses 
of  nature,  and  appeals  to  us  in  the  sorrows  of  men,  as  to  the 
pre-existing  Deity  who,  from  an  infinite  loneliness,  suddenly  became 
the  Maker  of  all.  Nay,  if  the  poet  always  looks  upon  the  world 
through  a  suppliant  eye,  craving  to  meet  his  own  ideal  and  com- 
mune with  it  alive  ;  if  prayer  is  ever  a  "  feeling  after  Him  to  find 
Him,"  the  fervour  and  the  joy  of  both  must  be  best  [sustained,  if 
they  are  conscious  not  only  of  Hhe  stillness  of  His  presence,  but  of 
the  movement  of  His  thought,  and  never  quit  the  date  of  His  cre- 
ative moments.  In  the  idea,  therefore,  of  a  gradual  unfolding  of 
the  creative  plan,  and  the  maturing  of  it  by  rules  of  growth,  there  is 
nothing  necessarily  prejudicial  to  piety  ;  and  so  long  as  the  Divine 
Mind  is  left  in  undisturbed  supremacy,  as  the  living  All  in  all,  the 
belief  may  even  foster  a  larger,  calmer,  tenderer  devotion,  than  the 
conceptions  which  it  supersedes.  But  it  is  liable  to  a  special  illusion, 
which  the  others  by  their  coarsely  separating  lines  manage  to  escape. 
Taking  all  the  causation  of  the  world  into  the  interior,  instead  of 
setting  it  to  operate  from  without,  it  seems  to  dispense  with  God,  and 
to  lodge  the  power  of  indefinite  development  in  the  first  seeds  of 
things  ;  and  the  apprehension  seizes  us,  that  as  the  oak  will  raise 
itself  when  the    acorn   and    the  elements   are  given,  so  from  its 
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^erms  might  the  universe  emerge,  though  nothing  Divine  were 
there.  The  seeds  no  doubt  were  on  the  field ;  but  who  can  say 
whether  ever  "  a  Sower  went  forth  to  sow  "  ?  So  long  as  you  plant 
the  Supreme  Cause  at  a  distance  from  His  own  effects,  and  assign  to 
him  a  space  or  a  time  where  nothing  else  can  be,  the  conception  of 
that  separate  and  solitary  existence,  however  barren,  is  secure.  But 
in  proportion  as  you  think  of  Him  as  never  in  an  empty  field,  waiting 
for  a  future  beginning  of  activity,  as  you  let  Him  mingle  with  the 
elements  and  blend  with  the  natural  life  of  things,  there  is  a 
seeming  danger  lest  His  light  should  disappear  behind  the  opaque 
material  veil,  and  His  Spirit  be  quenched  amid  the  shadows  of  in- 
exorable Law.  This  danger  haunts  our  time.  The  doctrine  of  Evo- 
lution, setting  itself  to  show  how  the  greatest  things  may  be  brought 
out  of  the  least,  fills  us  with  fear  whether  perhaps  Mind  may  not  be 
last  instead  of  first,  the  hatched  and  full-fledged  form  of  the  proto- 
plasmic egg ;  whether  at  the  outset  anything  was  there  but  the  raw 
rudiments  of  matter  and  force  ;  whether  the  hierarchy  of  organized 
beings  is  not  due  to  progressive  differentiation  of  structure,  and  re- 
solvable into  splitting  and  agglutination  of  cells ;  whether  the  Intel- 
lect of  man  is  more  than  blind  instinct  grown  self-conscious,  and 
shaping  its  beliefs  by  defining  its  own  shadows ;  whether  the 
Moral  sense  is  not  simply  a  trained  acceptance  of  miles  worked  out 
by  human  interests,  an  inherited  record  of  the  utilities ;  so  that  De- 
sign in  Nature,  Security  in  the  Intuitions  of  Beason,  Divine  Obliga- 
tion in  the  law  of  Conscience,  may  all  be  an  illusory  semblance,  a 
glory  from  the  later  and  ideal  days  thrown  back  upon  the  begin- 
ning, as  a  golden  sunset  flings  its  light  across  the  sky,  and,  as  it  sinks, 
dresses  up  the  East  again  with  borrowed  splendour. 

This  doubt,  which  besets  the  whole  intellectual  religion  of  our 
time,  assumes  that  we  must  measure  every  'nature  in  its  beginnings; 
admit  nothing  to  belong  to  its  essence  except  what  is  found  in  it 
then ;  and  deny  its  reports  of  itself,  so  far  as  they  depart  from 
that  original  standard.  It  takes  two  forms,  according  as  the  doctrine 
of  Evolution  is  applied  to  Man  himself,  or  to  the  outward  universe. 
In  the  former  case,  it  infuses  disti-ust  into  our  self-knowledge, 
weakens  our  subjective  religion  or  native  faith  in  the  intuitions  of 
thought  and  conscience,  and  tempts  us  to  imagine  that  the  higher 
they  are,  the  further  are  they  from  any  assured  solidity  of  base.  In 
the  latter  case,  it  weakens  our  objective  religion,  suggests  that  there 
is  no  originating  Mind,  and  that  the  divine  look  of  the  world  is  but 
the  latest  phase  of  its  finished  surface,  instead  of  the  incandescence 
of  its  inmost  heart.  Let  us  first  glance  at  the  theory  of  HUMAN  evo- 
lution, and  the  moral  illusions  it  is  apt  to  foster. 

I.  Under  the  name  of  the  "  Experience  Philosophy,"  this  theory 
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"has  long  been  applied  to  the  inind  of  the  iTidividual ;  and  has  pro- 
duced not  a  few  admimble  analyses  of  the  formation  of  language  and 
the  tissue  of  thought ;  nor  is  there  any  legitimate  objection  to  it, 
except  so  far  as  its  simplifications  are  overstrained  and  cannot  be 
made  good.  It  undertakes,  with  a  minimum  of  initial  capacity,  to 
account  for  the  maximum  of  human  genius  and  character :  give  it 
only  the  sensible  pleasures  and  pains,  the  spontaneous  muscular 
activity,  and  the  law  by  which  associated  mental  phenomena  cling 
together ;  and  out  of  these  elements  it  will  weave  before  your  eyes 
the  whole  texture  of  the  perfect  inner  life,  be  it  the  patterned  story 
of  imagination,  the  delicate  web  of  the  affections,  or  the  seamless 
robe  of  iptioral  purity.  The  outfit  is  that  of  the  animal ;  the  product 
but  **  a  little  lower  than  the  angeL"  All  Hhe  higher  endowments, — 
our  apprehension  of  truth,  our  consciousness  of  duty,  our  self- 
sacrificing  pity,  our  religious  reverence, — are  in  this  view  merely 
transformed  sensations ;  the  disinterested  impulses  are  refinements 
spun  out  of  the  coarse  fibre  of  self-love ;  the  subtlest  intellectual 
ideas  are  but  elaborated  perceptions  of  sight  or  touch  ;  and  the  sense 
of  Right,  only  interest  or  fear  under  a  disguise.  If  this  be  so,  bow 
will  the  discovery  affect  our  natural  trust  in  the  intimations  of  our 
supreme  faculties?  Does  it  not  discharge  as  dreams  their  most 
assured  revelations  ?  By  intuition  of  Reason  we  believe  in  the  Law 
of  Causality,  in  the  infinitude  of  Space,  in  the  relations  of  Number,  in 
the  reality  of  an  outside  world,  in  all  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
Science  ;  but  here  are  they,  one  and  all,  recalled  to  the  standard  of 
Sense,  which  they  seem  to  transcend,  and  emptied  of  any  meaning 
beyond.  By  vision  of  Imagination  we  see  an  ideal  beauty  enfolding 
many  a  person  and  many  a  scene,  and  appealing  to  us  as  a  pathetic 
light  gleaming  from  within ;  but  here  we  find  it  all  resolved  into 
curvature  of  lines  and  adjustments  of  colour.  By  inspiration  of 
Conscience  we  learn  that  our  sin  is  the  defiance  of  a  Divine  authority, 
and,  though  hid  from  every  human  eye,  drives  us  into  a  wilderness  of 
Exile, — ^for  "  the  wicked  fleeth,  though  no  man  pursueth  ; ''  but  here 
we  are  told  that  the  ultimate  elements  of  good  and  evil  are  our  own 
pleasures  and  pains,  from  which  the  moral  sanction  selects  as  its 
specialty  the  approbation  and  disapprobation  of  our  fellow-men. 
Thus  all  the  independent  values  which  our  higher  faculties  had 
claimed  for  their  natural  affections  and  beliefs  are  dissipated  as  falla- 
cious ;  they  are  all  based  upon  a  sentient  meofmre  of  worth  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  ;  they  are  like  paper  money,  refined  contrivances 
representative  of  the  ultimate  gold  of  pleasure,  but,  where  not  inter- 
changeable with  this,  intrinsically  worthless.  And  so  the  feeling 
almost  inevitably  spreads,  that  we  are  dupes  of  our  own  characteristic 
capacities  ;  that  the  loftier  air  into  which  they  lift  us  is  a  tinted  and 
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distorting  medium,  and  shoivs  us  glories  that  are  not  there  ;  that  the 
idea  of  an  eternal  Fount  of  beauty,  truth,  and  goodness,  behind  the 
pleasingness  and  concinnity  of  phenomena,  is  an  illusion ;  and  that 
the  tendency,  irresistible  as  it  is,  to  cling  to  this  idea  as  something 
higher  than  its  denial,  is  but  a  part  of  the  romance.  Is  this  scepti- 
cism imaginary  ?  Let  any  one,  in  studying  the  modem  writers  of 
this  school,  compare  the  solid,  manly,  sensible  way  in  which  they  deal 
with  everything  on  the  physiological  and  sensational  level,  with  their 
manner  towards  all  the  convictions  and  sentiments  usually  recognized 
as  the  supreme  lights  of  our  nature;  the  tone  now  of  forbearing 
indulgence,  now  of  sickly  appreciation,  often  of  hardly  concealed 
contempt,  that  is  heard  beneath  the  interminable  conjectural  analyses 
of  Moral  and  Beligious  affections ;  and  he  will  feel  the  difference 
between  the  honour  that  is  paid  to  truth,  and  the  constrained 
patience  towards  what  other  men  revere. 

By  a  recent  extension,  the  theory  of  Evolution  has  been  applied  to 
the  whole  natural  history  of  our  race  ;  and  the  resources  of  Hdbit, 
already  serviceable  in  explaining  the  aptitudes  of  individuals,  have 
been  turned  to  account  on  the  larger  scale  of  successive  generations, 
transmitting  by  inheritance  the  acquisitions  hitherto  made  good.  In 
the  training  of  a  nature,  the  world  thus  becomes  a  permanent  school, 
the  interruption  of  death  is  virtually  abolished,  and  life  is  laid  open 
to  continuous  progress.  By  this  immense  gain  of  power,  it  is  sup- 
posed, all  the  differences  which  separate  Man  from  other  animals  may 
be  accounted  for  as  gradual  attainments ;  and  many  an  intuition  of 
the  mind,  too  immediate  and  self-evident  to  be  a  product  of  personal 
experience,  may  yield  to  analysis  as  a  more  protracted  growth,  and 
stand  as  the  compend  of  ages  of  gathering  feeling  and  condensing 
thought.  Among  creatures  that  herd  together  for  common  safety, 
each  one  learns  to  read  the  looks  of  anger  or  of  good-will  in  its  neigh- 
bours, and  discovers  what  it  is  that  brings  upon  him  the  one  or  other ; 
and  insensibly  he  forms  to  himself  a  rule  for  avoiding  the  displeasure 
and  conciliating  the  favour  in  which  he  has  so  large  an  interest-  This 
rudimentary  experience  imprints  and  records  itself  in  the  nervous 
organization,  and  descends  to  ulterior  generations  as  an  original  and 
instinctive  recoil  from  what  offends,  and  an  impulse  towards  what  gra- 
tifies the  feeling  of  the  tribe :  so  that  the  lesson  needs  not  be  gone 
over  again ;  but  the  offspring,  taking  up  his  education  where  the 
parent  left  off,  accumulates  his  feeling,  quickens  his  mental  execution, 
and  hands  down  fresh  contributions  to  what  at  last  emerges  as  a  Moral 
Sense.  In  this  way,  it  is  contended,  the  Conscience  is  a  hoarded  fund 
of  traditionary  pressures  of  utility,  graduaUy  effacing  the  primitive 
vestiges  of  fear,  and  dispensing  itself  with  an  affluence  of  disinterested 
sympathy.    And  the  religious  consciousness  that  visits  the  soul  in  its 
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remorse,  of  an  invisible  Witness  and  Judge  who  condemns  the  sin, 
comes,  we  are  told,  from  the  deification  of  public  opinion,  or  the 
fancy  that  some  dead  hero's  ghost  still  watches  over  the  conduct  of 
his  clan. 

This  vast  enlargement  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  while  increas- 
ing its  power,  and  removing  it  from  the  reach  of  accurate  tests,  alters 
neither  its  principle  nor  its  practical  effect.  It  undertakes  to  exhibit 
the  highest  and  the  greatest  in  our  nature  as  ulterior  phenomena  of 
the  lowest  and  the  least.  And  it  usually  treats  as  a  superstition  our 
natural  reverence  for  the  rational,  moral,  and  religious  intuitions  as 
sources  of  independent  insight  and  ultimate  authority ;  and,  in  order 
to  estimate  them,  translates  them  back  into  short-hand  expressions 
of  sensible  experience  and  social  utility.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this 
scepticism.  If  the  only  reality  at  bottom  of  the  sense  of  duty  is  fear 
and  submission  to  opinion,  whatever  it  carries  in  it  that  transcends 
this  ground,  and  persuades  us  of  an  ObUgation  in  which  fear  and 
opinion  have  no  voice,  is  an  ideal  addition  got  up  within  us  by  causes 
which  produce  in  us  all  sorts  of  psychological  figments.  K  the  only 
facts  that  lie  in  our  idea  of  Space,  are  a  set  of  feelings  in  the  muscles 
and  the  skin  and  the  eye,  then  whatever  beliefs  it  involves  which 
these  cannot  verify  are  naturally  discredited,  and  treated  as  curiosi- 
ties of  artificial  manufacture.  If  our  human  characteristics  are 
throughout  the  developed  instincts  of  the  brute,  differing  only  in 
degree,  then  the  moment  they  present  us  with  intuitions  which  are 
distinct  in  kind,  they  begin  to  play  us  false ;  and  those  who  see 
through  the  cheat  naturally  warn  us  against  them.  And  so  we  are 
constantly  told  that  our  highest  attributes  are  only  the  lower  that 
have  lost  their  memory,  and  mistake  themselves  for  something  else. 

It  is  not  my  present  intention  to  call  in  question  either  of  these 
varieties  of  evolution.  Inadequate  as  the  evidence  of  them  both 
appears  to  be,  I  vrill  suppose  their  case  to  be  made  out :  and  still,  I 
submit,  it  does  not  justify  the  sceptical  estimate  which  it  habitually 
fosters  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  intuitions  of  the  human 
mind     For, 

(1.)  Though  animal  sensation,  with  its  connected  instinct,  should 
be  the  raw  material  of  our  whole  mental  history,  it  is  not  on  that 
account  entitled  to  measure  all  thai  conies  after  it,  and  stand  as  the 
boundary-line  between  fact  and  dream,  between  terra  firma  and  "  airy 
nothing.'*  That  which  is  first  in  Time  has  no  necessary  priority  of 
rank  in  the  scale  of  truth  and  reality  ;  and  the  later-found  may  well 
be  the  greater  existence  and  the  more  assured.  If  it  is  a  development 
of  Faculty,  and  not  of  incapacity,  which  the  theory  provides,  the  pro- 
cess must  advance  us  into  new  light,  and  not  withdraw  us  from  clearer 
light  behind  :  and  we  have  reason  to  confide  in  the  fireshest  gleams 
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and  inmost  visions  of  to-day,  and  to  discard  whatever  quenches  and 
confuses  them  in  the  vague  and  turbid  beginnings  of  the  Past.  With 
what  plea  will  you  exhort  me,  "  If  you  would  rid  yourself  of  intel- 
lectual mysteries,  come  with  us,  and  see  the  stuff  your  thought  Ir 
made  off :  if  you  would  stand  free  of  ideal  illusions,  count  with  us  the 
medullary  waves  that  have  run  together  into  the  flood-tide  of  what 
you  call  your  conscience  :  if  you  would  shake  off  superstition,  look  at 
the  way  in  which  the  image  of  dead  men  will  hang  about  the  fancy  of 
a  savage,  or  the  personification  of  an  abstract  quality  impose  on  the 
ignorance  of  simple  times  **  ?  Is  our  wisdom  to  be  gathei*ed  by  going 
back  to  the  age  before  our  errors  ?  And  instead  of  consulting  the 
maturity  of  thought,  are  we  to  peer  into  its  cradle  and  seek  oracles  in 
its  infant  cries  ?  If  the  last  appeal  be  to  the  animal  elements  of  ex- 
perience, we  can  learn  only  by  unlearning  ;  and  by  shutting  one  after 
another  of  the  hundred  ideal  eyes  of  the  finished  intellect,  we  shall 
have  a  chance  of  seeing  and  feeling  things  as  they  are.  If  nothing  is 
to  be  deemed  true  but  what  the  pre-human  apes  saw,  then  all  the 
sciences  must  be  illusory ;  with  the  suicidal  result  that,  with  them, 
this  doctrine  of  Evolution  must  vanish  too.  Or  if,  stopping  short  of 
this  extreme  distrust  of  the  acquired  intuitions,  you  make  a  reserva- 
tion in  favour  of  the  new  visions  of  the  intellect,  what  right  can  yon 
show  for  discharging  those  of  the  conscience  ?  The  tacit  assumption 
therefore  that  you  upset  a  super-sensual  belief  by  tracing  the  history 
of  its  emergence  among  sensible  conditions,  is  a  groundless  pre- 
judice. 

(2.)  Further,  thq  question  to  be  determined  may  be  presented  as  a 
problem  in  physiology,  to  be  resolved  by  corresponding  niles  :  What 
is  the  function  of  certain  parts  of  our  human  constitution,  viz.  the 
Reason  and  the  Moral  Faculty  ?  Now  it  is  a  recognised  principle  that, 
in  estimating  function,  you  must  study  the  organ,  not  in  its  rudimen- 
tary condition,  before  it  has  disengaged  itself  from  adjacent  admix- 
tures and  flung  off  the  foreign  elements,  but  in  its  perfect  or  differen- 
tiated state,  so  as  to  do  its  own  work  and  nothing  else.  In  order  to  give 
the  idea  of  a  time-piece  to  one  who  had  it  not,  you  would  not  send 
him  to  one  of  the  curious  mediaeval  clocks  which  coul<l  play  a  tune, 
and  fire  a  gun,  and  announce  the  sunrise,  and  mark  the  tides,  and  re- 
port twenty  miscellaneous  things  besides  ;  but  to  the  modern  chrono- 
meter, simple  and  complete,  that,  telling  only  the  moment,  tells  it 
perfectly.  And  in  natural  organizations,  to  learn  the  capabilities  and 
project  of  any  structure,  you  would  not  resort  to  the  embryo  where  it 
is  forming  but  not  working  :  you  would  wait  till  it  was  bom  into  the 
full  presence  of  the  elements  with  which  it  had  to  deal :  not  till 
then  could  you  see  how  they  played  upon  it,  and  what  was  its  re- 
sponse to  them.     In  conformity  with  this  rule,  whither  would  you 
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betake  yoiirselfy  if  you  want  to  meamire  the  intrinsic  competency  of 
our  intellectual  faculty,  and  determine  what  its  very  nature  gives  it 
to  know  ?  Would  you  take  counsel  of  the  nurse  who  held  you  "  when 
you  first  opened  your  eyes  to  the  light/'*  or  otherwise  study  "  the  first 
consciousness  in  any  infant/'  "  before  the  time  when  memory  com- 
mences/'t  and  disregard  everything  "  subsequent  to  the  first  begin- 
nings of  intellectual  life  "  ?  J  On  the  contrary,  you  would  avoid  that 
soft  inchoate  promise  of  nature,  only  nominally  bom,  where  the  very 
structures  of  its  finer  work  have  not  yet  set  into  their  distinctive  con- 
sistency and  form  ;  and  would  hold  your  peace  till  the  faculty  is  awake 
and  on  its  feet,  and  can  cleai'ly  tell  you  what  it  sees  for  itself,  and 
what  it  makes  out  at  second  hand  :  just  as,  to  gauge  the  lunar  light, 
you  must  have  patience  while  the  thin  crescent  grows,  and  wait  till 
the  full  orb  is  there.  Still  less  can  you  take  the  report  of  the  Moral 
Faculty  from  the  confessions  of  the  cradle,  or  from  the  quarrels  and 
affections  of  the  apes  :  the  conditions  being  not  yet  present  for  the 
bare  conception  of  a  moral  problem.  The  most  that  can  be  asked  of 
an  intuition  is,  that  it  shall  keep  pace  with  the  cases  b&  they  arise, 
and  be  on  the  spot  when  it  is  wanted  ;  and  if  you  would  know  what 
provision  our  nature  holds  for  deaUng  with  its  Duty  and  interpieting 
its  guilt,  you  must  go  into  the  thick  of  its  moral  life,  and  bid  it  tell 
you  what  it  sees  from  the  swaying  tides  of  temptation  and  of  victory. 
The  *' purity  '*  of  intuitions  is  not  ''pristine,"  but  idtimate  :  cleared 
at  length  from  accidental  and  irrelevant  dilutions,  and  with  essence 
definitely  crystallized,  they  realise  and  exhibit  the  idea  that  lay  at  the 
heart  of  all  their  tentatives,  and  constitutes  their  truth.  Am  I  told 
that  it  is  hopeless  at  so  late  an  hour  to  separate  what  is  an  indigenous 
gift  from  what  is  implanted  by  education  ?  I  reply,  it  no  doubt  re- 
quires, but  it  will  not  baffle,  the  hand  of  skilled  analysis :  it  is  a  diffi- 
culty which,  in  other  cases,  we  find  it  not  impossible  to  overcome  ; 
for  there  are  assuredly  instincts  and  affections,  strictly  original  and 
natural,  that  make  no  sign  and  play  no  part  till  our  maturer  years, 
yet  which  are  readily  distinguished  from  the  products  of  artificial 
culture. 

If,  to  find  the  functions  of  our  higher  faculties,  we  must  look  to 
their  last  stage  and  not  to  their  first,  we  at  once  recover  and  justify 
the  ideal  conceptions  which  the  expositors  of  Evolution  are  accustomed 
to  disparage  as  romance.  For  among  these  functions  are  present 
certain  Intuitive  beliefs — for  the  Reason,  in  Divine  Causality  ;  for  the 
Conscience,  in  Divine  Authority ;  together  blending  into  the  know- 
ledge of  a  Supreme  and  Holy  Mind.     These  august  apprehensions  we 

*  Hill*8  ETaipination  of  Hmmilton,  3rd  Edition,  p.  172. 
t  Ibid.  t  n>id.  p.  160. 
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arc  entitled  to  declare  are  not  the  illusions,  but  the  discoveries,  of 
Man  ;  who,  by  rising  into  them,  is  bom  into  more  of  the  Universe  of 
things  than  any  other  being  upon  earth,  and  is  made  conscious  of  its 
transcendent  and  ultimate  realities.  If  these  trusts  are  indeed  the 
growth  of  ages,  from  seeds  invisibly  dropped  upon  the  field  of  time, 
be  it  so ;  it  was  not  without  hand  :  there  was  a  Sower  that  went 
forth  to  sow. 

n.  We  turn  now  to  the  Second  Form  of  doubt  raised  by  the  doc- 
trine of  Evolution  :  under  which  it  weakens  our  objective  trust  in  an 
originating  Mind. 

A  naturalist  who  to  his  own  satisfaction  has  traced  the  pedigree  of 
the  human  inteUect,  conscience,  and  Religion,  to  Ascidian  skin-bags 
sticking  to  the  sea-side  rocks,  is  not  likely  to  arrest  the  genealogy 
there,  at  a  stage  so  little  fitted  to  serve  as  a  starting  point  of  deriva- 
tive being.  Or,  if  his  own  retreat  should  go  no  further,  others  will 
take  up  the  regressive  race,  and,  soon  passing  the  near  and  easy  line 
into  the  vegetable  kingdom,  will  work  through  its  provinces  to  its 
lichen-spotted  edge ;  and,  after  perhaps  one  shrinking  look,  will  dare 
the  leap  into  the  dead  realm  beyond,  and  bring  home  the  parentage 
of  all  to  the  primitive  elements  of  "  matter  and  force."  To  give  eflFect 
to  this  extension  over  the  universe  at  large  of  the  theory  of  Evolu- 
tion, the  scientific  imagination  of  our  day  has  long  been  meditating 
its  projected  book  of  Genesis,  and  has  already  thrown  out  its  special 
chapters  here  and  there ;  and  though  the  scenes  of  the  drama  as  a 
whole  are  not  yet  arranged,  the  general  plan  is  clear ;  that  the  Luere- 
tian  method  is  the  true  one ;  that  nothing  arises  for  a  purpose,  but 
only  from  a  power ;  that  no  Divine  Actor  therefore  is  required,  but 
only  atoms  extended,  resisting,  shaped,  with  spheres  of  mutual  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion ;  that,  with  these  minima  to  begin  with,  a  growth 
will  follow  of  itself  by  which  the  maxima  will  be  reached  ;  and  that 
thus  far  the  chief  and  latest  thing  it  has  done  is  the  apparition  of 
Mind  in  the  human  race  and  civilization  in  human  society,  conferring 
upon  radn  the  melancholy  privilege  of  being,  so  far  as  he  knows,  at 
the  summit  of  the  imiverse. 

The  main  support  of  this  doctrine  is  found  in  two  arguments,  sup- 
plied respectively  by  physical  science  and  by  natural  history ;  each  of 
which  we  will  pass  under  review. 

i.  Tlie  former  relies  on  the  new  scientific  conception  of  the  Unity 
of  FoQxe.  When  Newton  established  the  composition  of  Light  in  his 
treatise  on  Optics,  and  the  law  of  Gravitation  in  his  Principia,  he 
conceived  himself  to  be  treating  of  two  separate  powers  of  nature, 
between  which,  quick  as  he  was  to  seize  unexpected  relations,  he 
dreamt  of  no  interchange.  Yet  now  it  is  understood  that  when  col- 
lisions occur  of  bodies  gravitating  on  opposite  lines,  the  momenta 
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that  seem  to  be  killed  simply  burst  into  light  and  heat.  Wliou 
Priestley's  experiments  detected  the  most  important  chemical  ele- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fundamental  electrical  laws  on  the 
other,  he  seemed  to  move  on  paths  of  research  that  had  no  contact. 
Yet  in  the  next  generation,  chemical  compounds  were  resolved  by 
electricity  ;  which  again  turns  up  in  exchange  for  magnetism,  and 
can  pass  info  motion,  heat,  and  light.  To  see  the  transmigration  of 
natural  agency,  trace  only  through  a  few  of  its  links  the  effect  of  the 
sunshine  on  the  tropic  seas.  So  far  as  it  warms  the  mass  of  waters, 
either  directly  or  through  the  scorched  shores  that  they  wash,  it  stirs 
them  into  shifting  layers  and  currents,  and  creates  mecltanical  power. 
But  it  also  removes  the  superficial  film  ;  and  thus  far  spends  itself, 
not  in  raising  the  temperature,  but  in  changing  the  form  from  liquid 
to  vapour,  and  so  altering  the  specific  gravity  as  to  transfer  what  was 
on  the  deep  to  the  level  of  the  mountain  tops.  It  is  the  Pacific  that 
climbs  and  crowns  the  Andes,  resuming  on  the  way  the  liquid  state 
in  the  shape  of  clouds,  and  as  it  settles  crystallizing  into  solid  snow 
and  ice.  The  original  set  of  solar  rays  have  now  played  their  part, 
and  made  their  escape  elsewhere.  But  there  is  sunshine  among  the 
glaciers  too,  which  soon  begins  to  resolve  the  knot  that  has  been  tied, 
and  restore  what  has  been  stolen.  It  sets  free  the  waters  that  have 
been  locked  up,  and  lets  their  gravitation  have  its  play  upon  their 
flow.  As  they  dash  through  ravines,  or  linger  in  the  plains,  they 
steal  into  the  roots  of  grass  and  tree,  and,  by  the  tribute  which  they 
leave,  pass  into  the  new  shape  of  vital  force.  And  if  they  glide  by  the 
homesteads  of  industry,  and  raise  the  food  of  a  civilized  people,  who 
can  deny  that  they  contribute  not  only  to  the  organic  but  to  the 
Tnental  life,  and  so  have  run  the  whole  circuit  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  phase  of  power  ?  That  the  return  back  may  be  traced  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  shown  by  every  effort  of  thought  and 
will ;  which,  through  the  medium  of  nervous  energy,  in  one  direction 
sets  in  action  the  levers  of  the  limbs,  and  in  another  works  the  labor- 
atory of  the  organic  life,  and  forms  new  chemical  compounds,  of  which 
some  are  reserved  for  use,  while  others  pass  into  the  air  as  waste. 
Still  further  ;  all  doubt  of  identity  in  the  force  which  masks  itself  in 
these  various  shapes  is  said  to  be  removed  by  the  test  of  direct  mea- 
surement before  and  after  the  change.  The  heating  of  a  pound  of 
water  by  one  degree  has  its  exact  mechanical  equivalent  ;*  and  a 
given  store  of  elevated  temperature  will  overcome  the  same  weights, 
whether  applied  directly  to  lift  them,  or  turned  first  into  a  thermo- 
electric current,  so  as  to  perform  its  task  by  deputy.^f    The  inference 

*  Viz.,  the  fall  of  772  lbs.  through  a  foot.    See  Mr.  Joule's  Experiments  in  Grove's 
Ck>nelation  of  Physioal  Foroes,  p.  34, 6th  Edition, 
t  See  Gzove's  Correlation,  p.  255, 5th  Edition.' 
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drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  which  these  are  samples  is  no  less  than 
this  ;  that  each  kind  of  force  is  convertible  into  any  other,  and  under- 
goes neither  gain  nor  loss  upon  the  way ;  so  that  the  sum-total  re- 
mains for  ever  the  same,  and  is  only  differently  represented  as  the 
proportions  change  amongst  the  different  forms  of  life,  and  between 
the  organic  and  the  inorganic  realms.  Hence  arises  the  argument 
that,  in  having  any  force,  you  have  virtually  all ;  and  that,  assum- 
ing only  material  atoms  as  depositories  of  mechanical  resistance  and 
momentum,  you  can  supply  a  universe  with  an  exhaustive  kos- 
mogony,  and  dispense  with  the  presence  of  Mind,  except  as  one  of  its 
phenomena. 

To  test  this  argument,  let  us  grant  the  data  which  are  demanded, 
and  imagine  the  primordial  space  charged  with  matter,  in  molecules  or 
in  masses,  in  motion  or  rest,  as  you  may  prefer.  Put  it  under  the  law 
of  gravitation,  and  invest  it  with  what  varieties  you  please  of  density 
and  form.    Thus  constituted,  it  perfectly  fulfils  all  the  conditions  you 
have  asked ;  it  presses,  it  moves,  it  propagates  and  distributes  im- 
pulse, is  liable  to  acceleration  and  retardation,  and  exhibits  all  the 
phenomena  with  which  any  treatise  on  Mechanics  can  properly  deal. 
In  order,  however,  to  keep  the  problem  clear  within  its  limits,  let  us 
have  it  in  the  simplest  form,  and  conceive  the  atoms  to  be  all  of 
gold ;  then,  I  would  fain  leam  by  what  step  the  h3^othesis  proposes 
to  effect  its  passage  to  the  chemical  forces  and  their  innumerable 
results.     Heat  it  may  manage  to  reach  by  the  friction  and  compi-es- 
sion  of  the  materials  at  its  disposal ;  and  its  metal  universe  may  thus 
have   its   solid,   liquid,   and   gaseous   provinces ;  but   beyond   these 
varieties,  its  homogeneous  particles  cannot  advance  the  history  one 
hair* s  breadth  through  an  eternity.  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  the  con- 
ditions which  give  the  first  type  of  force  suffice  to  promote  it  to  the 
second  ;  and  in  order  to  start  the  world  on  its  chemical  career,  you 
must  enlarge  its  capital  and  present  it  with  an  outfit  of  Iteterogenecma 
constituents.     Try,  therefore,  the  effect  of  such  a  gift ;  fling  into  the 
pre-existing  cauldron  the  whole  list  of  recognized  elementary  sub- 
stances, and  give  leave  to  their  affinities  to  work  ;  we  immediately 
gain  an  immense  accession  to  our  materials  for  the  architecture  and 
resources  for  the  changes  of  the  world, — the  water  and  the  air,  the 
salts  of  the  ocean,  and  the  earthy  or  rocky  compounds  that  compose 
the  crust  of  the  globe,  and  the  variable  states  of  magnetism  and 
heat,   which   throw   the   combinations   into    slow   though    constant 
change.     But  with  all  your  enlargement  of  data,  turn  them  as  you 
will,  at  the  end  of  every  passage  which  they  explore,  the  door  of  life 
is  closed  against  them  still ;  and  though  more  than  once  it  has  been 
proclaimed  that  a  way  has  been  found  through,  it  has  proved  that 
the  living  thing  was  on  the  wrong  side  to  begin  with.     It  is  not  true. 
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therefore,  that,  fi*om  the  two  earlier  stages  of  force,  the  ascent  can  b« 
made  to  the  vital  level;  the  ethereal  fire  yet  remains  in  Heaven; 
and  philosophy  has  not  stretched  forth  the  Promethean  arm  that 
can  bring  it  down.  And  if,  once  more,  we  make  you  a  present  of  this 
third  phase  of  power,  and  place  at  your  disposal  all  that  is  contained 
beneath  and  within  the  flora  of  the  world,  still  your  problem  is  no 
easier  than  before ;  you  cannot  take  a  single  step  towards  the  deduc- 
tion of  sensation  and  thought :  neither  at  the  upper  limit  do  the 
highest  plants  (the  exogcns)  transcend  themselves  and  overbalance 
into  animal  existence ;  nor  at  the  lower,  grope  as  you  may  among 
the  sea-weeds  and  sponges,  can  you  persuade  the  sporules  of  the  one 
to  develop  into  the  other.  It  is  again  not  true,  therefore,  that,  in 
virtue  of  the  convertibility  of  force,  the  possession  of  any  is  the  pos- 
session of  the  whole :  we  give  you  all  the  forms  but  one ;  and  that 
one  looks  calmly  down  on  your  busy  evolutions,  and  remains  inacces- 
sible. Is,  then,  the  transmigration  of  forces  altogether  an  illusion  f 
By  no  means ;  but  before  one  can  exchange  with  another,  hoiK  rau8t 
be  there ;  and  to  turn  their  equivalence  into  a  universal  formula,  all 
must  be  there.  With  only  one  kind  of  elementary  matter,  thei*e  can 
be  no  chemistry ;  with  only  the  chemical  elements  and  their  laws,  no 
life  ;  with  only  vital  resources,  as  in  the  vegetable  world,  no  beginning 
of  mind.  But  let  Thought  and  Will  with  their  conditions  once  be 
there,  and  they  will  appropriate  vital  power ;  as  life,  once  in  posses- 
sion, will  ply  the  alembics  and  the  test-tubes  of  its  oiganic  labora- 
tory ;  and  chemical  affinity  is  no  sooner  on  the  field  than  it  plays  its 
game  among  the  cohesions  of  simple  gravitation.  Hence  it  is  impos- 
sible to  work  the  theory  of  Evolution  upwai'ds  from  the  bottom.  If 
all  force  is  to  be  conceived  as  One,  its  type  must  bo  looked  for  in  the 
highest  and  all-comprehending  term ;  and  Mind  must  be  conceived 
as  there,  and  as  divesting  itself  of  some  speciality  at  each  step  of  its 
descent  to  a  lower  stratum  of  law,  till  represented  at  the  base  under 
the  guise  of  simple  Dynamics  Or,  if  you  retain  the  forces  in  their 
plurality,  then  you  must  asawme  them  all  among  your  data^  and  con- 
fess, with  one  of  the  greatest  living  expositors  of  the  phenomena  of 
Development,  that  unless  among  your  primordial  elements  you  scat*- 
ter  already  the  germs  of  Mind  as  well  as  the  inferior  elements,  the 
Evolution  can  never  be  wrought  out*  But  surely  a  theory  which  is 
content  simply  to  assume  in  the  germ  whatever  it  has  to  turn  out 
full-grown,  throws  no  very  brilliant  light  on  the  genesis  of  the 
Universe. 

ii.  The  second  and  principal  support  of  the  doctrine  under  review 
is  found  in  the  realm  of  natural  history,  and  in  that  province  of  ii 

*  Lotze's  Mikrokosmns,  B.  ir.  Kap.  2,  Band  ii  3.%  seqq. 
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which  is  occupied  by  livinr/  beings.  Here,  it  is  said,  in  the  field  of 
observation  nearest  to  lis,  we  have  evidence  of  a  power  in  each  nature 
to  push  itself  and  gain  gi'ound,  as  against  all  natures  less  favourably 
constituted.  There  is  left  open  to  it  a  certain  range  of  possible  varia- 
tion from  the  type  of  its  present  individuals,  of  which  it  may  avail 
itself  in  any  direction  that  may  fortify  its  position ;  and  even  if  its 
own  instincts  did  not  seize  at  once  the  line  of  greatest  strength,  still, 
out  of  its  several  tentatives,  all  the  feeble  results  would  fail  to  win  a 
footing,  and  only  the  residuary  successes  would  make  good  their 
ground.  The  ill-equipped  troops  of  rival  possibilities  being  always 
routed,  however  often  they  return,  the  well-armed  alone  are  seen 
upon  the  field,  and  the  world  is  in  possession  of  "  the  fittest  to  live.*' 
We  thus  obtain  a  principle  of  self-adjusting  adaptation  of  each  being 
to  its  condition,  without  resorting  to  a  designing  care,  disposing  of  it 
from  without ;  and  its  development  is  an  experimental  escape  fix)ni 
past  weakness,  not  a  pre-conceived  aim  at  a  futui'e  perfection, 

I  have  neither  ability  nor  wish  to  criticise  the  particular  indica- 
tions of  this  law,  drawn  with  an  admirable  patience  and  breadth  of 
research,  from  every  department  of  animated  nature.  Though  the 
logical  structure  of  the  proof  does  not  seem  to  me  particularly  solid, 
and  the  disproportion  between  the  evidence  and  the  conclusion  is  of 
necessity  so  enormous  as  to  carry  us  no  further  than  the  discussion 
of  an  hypothesis,  yet,  for  our  present  purpose,  the  thesis  may  pass  as 
if  established  ;  and  our  scrutiny  may  be  directed  only  to  its  bearings, 
should  it  be  true. 

(1.)  The  genius  of  a  country  which  has  been  the  birth-place  and 
chief  home  of  Political  Economy  is  naturally  pleased  by  a  theory  of 
this  kind  ;  which  invests  its  favourite  lord  and  master,  Competition, 
with  an  imperial  crown  and  universal  sway.  But  let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves  with  mere  abstract  words  and  abbreviations,  as  if  they 
could  reform  a  world  or  even  farm  a  sheep-walk.  Competition  is  not, 
like  a  primitive  function  of  nature,  an  independent  and  original  power, 
which  can  of  itself  do  anything  :  the  term  only  describes  a  certain  in- 
tensifjring  of  power  already  there  ;  making  the  difference,  under  par- 
ticular conditions,  between  function  latent  and  function  exercised.  It 
may,  therefore,  turn  the  less  into  the  more ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
attribute  to  it  an  increment  to  known  and  secured  effects;  but  not 
new  and  unknown  effects,  for  which  else  there  is  no  provision.  It 
gives  but  a  partial  and  superficial  account  of  the  phenomena  with 
which  it  has  concern ;  of  their  degree  ;  of  their  incidence  here  or 
there  ;  of  their  occurrence  now  or  then  :  of  themselves  in  their  cha- 
racteristics it  pre-supposes,  and  does  not  supply,  the  cause.  To  that 
cause,  then,  let  us  turn.  Let  us  consider  what  must  be  upon  the  field, 
before  competition  can  arise. 
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(2.)  It  cannot  act  except  in  the  presence  of  some  possibility  of  a 
better  or  worse,  A  struggle  out  of  relative  disadvantage  implies  that  a 
relative  advantage  is  within  grasp — that  there  is  a  prize  of  promotion 
oflTered  for  the  contest.  The  rivalry  of  beings  eager  for  it  is  but  an 
instrument  for  making  the  best  of  things  ;  and  only  when  flung  into 
the  midst  of  an  indeterminate  variety  of  alternative  conditions  can  it 
find  any  scope.  When  it  gets  there  and  falls  to  work,  what  does  it 
help  us  to  account  for  ?  It  accounts  certainly  for  the  triumph 
and  survivorship  of  the  better,  but  not  for  there  being  a  better  to 
swi^ve.  Given,  the  slow  and  the  swift  upon  the  same  course,  it 
makes  it  clear  that  the  race  will  be  to  the  swift ;  but  it  does  not 
provide  the  fleeter  feet  by  which  the  standard  of  speed  is  raised. 
Nay  more,  even  for  the  prevalence  of  the  better  ("  or  fitter  to  live  ") 
it  would  not  account,  except  on  the  assumption  that  whatever  is 
better  is  stronger  too ;  and  a  universe  in  which  this  rule  holds  already 
indicates  its  divine  constitution,  and  is  pervaded  by  an  ideal  power 
unapproached  by  the  forces  of  necessity.  Thus  the  law  of  "  natural 
selection,''  instead  of  dispensing  with  anterior  causation  and  enabling 
the  animal  races  to  be  their  own  Providence  and  do  all  their  own 
work,  distinctly  testifies  to  a  constitution  of  the  world  pre-aiTanged 
for  progress,  externally  spread  with  large  choice  of  conditions,  and 
with  internal  provisions  for  seizing  and  realizing  the  best.  On  [such 
a  world,  rich  in  open  possibilities,  of  beauty,  strength,  affection,  in- 
tellect, and  character,  they  are  planted  and  set  free  ;  charged  with 
instincts  eagerly  urging  them  to  secure  the  preferable  line  of  each 
alternative  ;  and  disposing  themselves,  by  the  very  conditions  of 
equilibrium,  into  a  natural  hierarchy,  in  which  the  worthiest  to  live 
are  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  standard  of  life  is  for  ever  rising.  What 
can  look  more  like  the  field  of  a  directing  Will  intent  upon  the  good  ? 
Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  "  natural  selection  "  owes  a  large  part  of  its 
verisimilitude  to  its  skilful  imitation  of  the  conditions  and  method 
of  Free-will ; — the  indeterminate  varieties  of  possible  movement ; 
the  presentation  of  these  before  a  selective  power ;  the  determination 
of  the  problem  by  fitness  for  preference ; — all  these  are  features  that 
would  belong  no  less  to  the  administration  of  a  presiding  Mind  ;  and 
that,  instead  of  resorting  for  the  last  solution  to  this  high  arbitrament, 
men  of  science  should  suppose  it  to  be  blindly  fought  out  by  the 
competing  creatures,  as  if  they  were  supreme,  is  one  of  the  mai*vels 
which  the  professional  intellect,  whatever  its  department,  more  often 
exhibits  than  explains. 

(3.)  But,  before  competition  can  arise,  there  must  be,  besides  the 
field  of  favourable  possibility,  desi7^  or  i7istin>ct  to  lay  hold  of  its  op- 
portunities. Here  it  is  that  we  touch  the  real  dynamics  of  evolution, 
which  rivalry  can  only  bring  to  a  somewhat  higher  pitch.     Here,  it 
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must  be  admitted,  there  is  at  work  a  genuine  principle  of  progression, 
the  limits  of  which  it  is  diflScult  to  fix.     Every  being  which  is  so  far 
individuated  as  to  be  a  separate  centre  of  sensation  and  of  the  balan- 
cing active  spontaneity,  is  endowed  with  a  self-asserting  power,  capable, 
on  the  field  already  supposed,  of  becoming  a  self-advancing  power. 
Under  its  operation,  there  is  no  doubt  increasing  diifferentiation  of 
structure  and  refinement  of  function  may  be  expected  to  emerge  ;  nor 
is  there  any  reason,  except  such  as  the  facts  of  natural  history  may 
impose,  why  this  process  should  be  arrested  at  the  boundaries  of  the 
species  recognized  in  our  present  classifications.    Possibly,  if  the  slow 
increments  of  complexity  in  the  organs  of  sentient  beings  on  the  globe 
were  all  mapped  out  before  us,  the  whole  teeming  multitudes  now 
peopling  the  land,  the  waters,  and  the  air,  might  be  seen  radiating 
from  a  common  centre  in  lines  of  various  divergency,  and,  however 
remote  their  existing  relations,  might  group  themselves  as  one  family. 
The  speculative  critic  must  here  grant  without  stint  all  that  the 
scheme  of  development  can  ask  ;  and  we  must  leave  it  to  the  natu- 
ralist and  physiologist  to  break  up  the  picture  into  sections,  if  they 
must.     But  then,    yfhy  must  he  grant  it?     Because  here,   having 
crossed  the  margin  of  animal  life,  we  have,  in  its  germ  of  feeling  and 
idea,  not  merely  a  persistent  but  a  self-promoting  force,  able  to  turn 
to  account  whatever  is  below  it ;  the  mental  power,  even  in  its  rudi- 
ments, dominating  the  vital,  and  constraining  it  to  weave  a  finer  or- 
ganism ;  and,  for  that  end,  to  amend  its  application  of  the  chemical 
forces,   and    make  them  better  economize  their  command    of  me- 
chanical force.     Observe,  however,  that,  if  here  we  meet  with  a  truly 
fruitful  agency,  capable  of  accomplishing  difficult  feats  of  new  combi- 
nation and  delicate  equilibrium,  we  meet  with  it  here  first ;  and  the 
moment  we  fall  back  from  the  line  of  sentient  life,  anrl  quit  the  scene 
of  this  eager,  aggressive,  and  competing  power,  we  part  company  with 
all  principle  of  progress  ;  and  consequently  lose  the  tendency  to  that 
increasing  complexity  of  structure  and  subtlety  of  combination  which 
distinguish  the  organic  from  the  inorganic  compounds.     Below  the 
level  of  life,  there  is  no  room  for  the  operation  of  "  natural  selection." 
Its  place  is  there  occupied  by  another  principle,  for  which  no  such 
wonders  of  constructive  adaptation  can  be  claimed  ; — I  mean,  the 
dynamic  rule  of  Action  on  tite  line  of  least  resistance ; — a  mle,  the 
working  of  which  is  quite  in  the  opposite  direction.     For  evidently  it 
goes  against  the  establishment  of  unstable  conditions  of  equilibriun^ 
and  must  therefore  be  the  enemy  rather  than  the  patron  of  the  com- 
plex ingredients,  the  precarious  tissues,  and  the  multiplied  relations, 
of  sentient  bodies ;  and  on  its  own  theatre  must  prevent  the  perma- 
nent formation  of  any  but  the  simpler  unions  among  the  material 
elements.    Accordingly,  all  the  great  enduring  masses  that  form  and 
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(ill  the  architecture  of  inorganic  nature,  its  limestone  and  clay,  its 
oxides  and  salts,  its  water  and  air,  are  compounds,  or  a  mixture,  of 
few  and  direct  constituents.  And  the  moment  that  life  retreats  and 
surrenders  the  organism  it  has  built  and  held,  the  same  antagonist 
principle  entei*s  on  possession,  and  sets  to  work  to  destroy  the  intri- 
-cate  structure  of  "  proximate  principles  "  with  their  "  compound  radi- 
•cals."  With  life  and  mind  therefore  there  begins,  whether  by 
modified  affinities  or  by  removal  of  waste,  a  tensioyi  against  these 
lower  powers,  carrying  the  being  up  to  a  greater  or  less  height  upon 
the  wing ;  but  with  life  it  ends,  leaving  him  then  to  the  perpetual 
gravitation  that  completes  the  loftiest  flight  upon  the  ground.  Within 
the  limits  of  her  Physics  and  Chemistry  alone.  Nature  discloses  no 
piinciple  of  progression,  but  only  provisions  for  periodicity ;  and  out 
of  this  realm,  without  further  resources,  she  could  never  rise. 

The  downward  tendency  which  sets  in  with  any  relaxation  of  the 
differentiating  forces  of  life  is  evinced,  not  only  in  the  extreme  case* 
of  dissolution  in  death,  but  in  the  well-known  relapse  of  organs  which 
have  been  artificially  developed  into  exceptional  perfection  back  into 
their  earlier  state,  when  relieved  of  the  strain  and  left  to  themselves. 
Under  the  tension  of  a  directing  mental  interest,  whether  supplied  by 
the  animal's  own  instincts  or  by  the  controlling  care  of  man,  the 
organism  yields  itself  to  be  moulded  into  more  special  and  highly 
finished  forms ;  and  a  series  of  ascending  variations  withdraws  the 
nature  from  its  original  or  first-known  type.  But  wherever  we  can 
lift  the  tension  off,  the  too  skilful  balance  proves  unstable,  and  the 
law  of  reversion  reinstates  the  simpler  conditions.  Only  on  the 
higher  levels  of  life  do  we  find  a  self-working  principle  of  progression : 
and,  till  we  reach  them,  development  wants  its  dynamics ;  and,  thougl 
there  may  be  evolution,  it  cannot  be  self-evolution. 

These  considerations  appear  to  me  to  break  the  back  of  this  for 
midable  argument  in  the  middle ;  and  to  show  the  impossibility  of 
dispensing  with  the  presence  of  Mind  in  any  scene  of  ascending 
being,  where  the  little  is  becoming  great,  and  the  dead  alive,  and  the 
shapeless  beautiful,  and  the  sentient  moral,  and  the  moral  spiritual. 
Is  it  not  in  truth  a  strange  choice,  to  set  up  " Evolution*'  of  all 
things,  as  the  negation  of  Purpose  pre-disposing  what  is  to  come  ? 
For  what  does  the  word  mean,  and  whence  is  it  borrowed  ?  It  means, 
to  unfold  from  within ;  and  it  is  taken  from  the  history  of  the  seed  or 
embryo  of  living  natures.  And  what  is  the  seed,  but  a  casket  of  pre- 
arranged futurities,  with  its  whole  contents  prospective,  settled  to  be 
what  they  are  by  reference  to  ends  still  in  the  distance  ?  If  a  grain  of 
wheat  be  folded  in  a  mummy-cloth  and  put  into  a  catacomb,  its  germ 
for  growing  and  its  albumen  for  feeding  sleep  side  by  side,  and  never 
find  each  other  out.    But  no  sooner  does  it  drop,  thousands  of  years 
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after,  on  the  warm  and  moistened  field,  than  their  mutual  play  begins^ 
and  the  plumule  rises  and  lives  upon  its  store  till  it  is  able  to  win  its 
own  maintenance  from  the  ground.     Not  only  ai'e  its  two  parts  there- 
fore relative  to  each  other,  but  both  are  relative  to  conditions  lying  in 
another  department  of  the. world, — the  clouds,  the  atmosphere,  the  soil ; 
in  the  absence  of  which  they  remain  barren  and  functionless : — and 
DiiSy  from  a  Cause  that  has  no  sense  of  relation  !     The  human  ear, 
moulded  in  the  silent  matrix  of  nature,  is  formed  with  a  nerve  sus- 
ceptible to  one  influence  alone,  and  that  an  absent  one,  the  undula- 
tions of  a  medium  into  which  it  is  not  yet  bom  ;  and,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  whole  musical  scale  with  all  its  harmonies,  furnishes  itself 
with  a  microscopic  grand  piano  of  3000  stretched  strings,  each  ready 
to  respond  to  a  different  and  definite  number  of  aerial  vibrations  : — 
and  ihiSy  from  a  Cause  that  never  meant  to  bring  together  the  inner 
organ  and  the  outer  medium,  now  hidden  from  each  other !     The 
eye,  shaped  in  the  dai*k,  selects  an  exclusive  sensibility  to  movements 
propagated  from  distant  skies;  and  so  weaves  its  tissues,  and  disposes 
its  contents,  and  hangs  its  curtains,  and  adjusts  its  range  of  motion, 
as  to  meet  every  exigency  of  refraction  and  dispei-sion  of  the  untried 
light,  and  be  ready  to  paint  in  its  interior  the  whole  perspective  of 
the  imdreamed  world  without : — and  iMs,  from  a  Cause  incapable  of 
having  an  end  in  view  !     Surely,  nothing  can  be  evolved  that  is  not 
first  involved ;  and  if  there  be  an}i;hing  which  not  only  carries  a 
definite  future  in  it,  but  has  the  whole  rationale  of  its  present  con- 
stitution  grounded  in  that  future,  it  is  the  embryo,  whence,  by  a 
strange  humour,  this  denial  of  final  causes  has  chosen  to  borrow  its 
name.     Not  more  certainly  is  the  statue,  that  has  yet  to  be,  already 
potentially  contained  in  the  pre-conception  and  sketches  of  the  artist, 
than  the  stately  tree  of  the  next  century  in  the  beech-mast  that 
drops  upon  the  ground ;  or  the  whole  class  of  Birds,  if  you  give  them 
a  common  descent,  in  the  eggs  to  which  you  choose  to  go  back  as 
first ;  or  the  entire  system  of  nature  in  any  germinal  cell  or  other 
prolific  minimum  whence  you  suppose  its  organism  to  have  been 
brought  out.     Evolution  and  Prospection  are  inseparable  conceptions. 
Go  back  as  you  will,  and  try  to  propel  the  movement  from  behind 
instead    of   drawing    it    from    before,  development    in    a    definite 
direction  towards  the  realization  of  a  dominant  scheme  of  ascending 
relations,  is  the  sway  of  an  overruling  end.     To  take  away  the  ideal 
basis  of  Nature,  yet  construe  it  by  the  analogy  of  organic  growth, 
will  be  for  ever  felt  as  a  contradiction.     It  is  to  put  out  the  eyes  of 
the  Past,  in  order  to  show  us  with  what  secure  precision,  amid  dis- 
tracting paths  and  over  chasms  bridged  by  a  hair,  it  selects  its  way 
into  the  Future. 

If  the  Divine  Idea  will  not  retire  at  the  bidding  of  our  speculative 
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science,  but  retains  its  place,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  what  is  its  relation 
to  the  series  of  so-called  Forces  in  the  world  ?  But  the  question  is 
too  large  and  deep  to  be  answered  here.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  there 
need  not  be  any  ovenruZing  of  these  forces  by  the  Will  of  God,  so  that 
the  supernatural  should  disturb  the  natural ;  or  any  aupplementvng 
of  them,  so  that  He  should  fill  up  their  deficiencies.  Rather  is  His 
thought  related  to  them  as,  in  Man,  the  mental  force  is  related  to  all 
below  it ;  turning  them  all  to  account  for  ideal  ends,  and  sustaining 
the  higher  equilibrium  which  else  would  lapse  into  lower  forms. 
More  truly,  yet  equivalently,  might  we  say,  these  supposed  forces, 
which  are  only  our  intellectual  interpretation  of  classes  of  perceived 
phenomena,  are  but  varieties  of  His  Will,  the  rules  and  methods  of 
His  determinate  and  legislated  agency,  in  which,  to  keep  faith  with 
the  universe  of  beings.  He  abnegates  all  change ;  but  beyond  which, 
in  His  transcendent  relations  with  dependent  and  responsible  minds. 
He  has  left  a  glorious  margin  for  the  free  spiritual  life,  open  to 
the  sacredness  of  Personal  C!ommunion  and  the  hope  of  growing 
similitude. 

James  Mabtineau. 


FENIANISM. 

A  NARRATIVE. 

BY  ONE  WHO  KNOWS. 

PART   II. 


AT  the  tabic  of  a  Frenchman  resident  in  New  York,  Kelly  antl 
Stephens  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  aa  individual  whose 
name  has  since  become  Dotorious  in  connection  with  sadder  and 
greater  events  than  Feniauism  is  likely  to  give  birth  to.  General 
Cluseret,  for  the  war  minister  of  the  Paris  Commime  is  the  person 
referred  to,  was  an  exile  from  Finance  on  account  of  the  violence  of 
his  political  views.  Tlic  son  of  a  colonel  in  the  French  army,  he  him- 
self began  life  as  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  military  service  of  bis 
country.  While  on  duty  with  his  regiment  in  Africa,  be  was  gazetted 
a  captain ;  and  he  commanded  hia  company  during  the  Crimean 
campaign,  for  which  he  is  said  to  have  received  not  only  French  deco- 
rations, but  also  the  English  medal.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  forced  to 
resign  his  commission,  on  account  of  the  intemperance  with  which  he 
avowed  his  republican  sentiments ;  and  finding  a  congenial  spirit  in 
Garibaldi,  he  served  under  that  General  during  the  Italian  campaign 
of  1859-60.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  American  war  he  offered  his 
sword  to  the  Federals,  and  for  sei-vices  rendered  upon  General  Fre- 
mont's staff,  he  was  gazetted  a  brigadier-general  at  the  close  of  the 
campaign.     Cluseret  bad  thus  gained  a  fair  reputation  as  a  soldier. 
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and  he  was  well  known  as  au  enthusiastic  Republican.  To  him, 
therefore,  Stephens  made  overtures  to  take  command  of  the  Fenian 
army  in  Ireland,  and  as  he  happened  then  to  be  idle  in  New  York, 
and  had  other  reasons  for  an  early  visit  to  Europe,  he  accepted 
the  proposals  of  the  Irish  leader.  He  took  care,  however,  to  make 
good  terms  for  himself,  and  to  secure  a  considerable  sum  for  pay  in 
advance.  As  his  adjutant-general,  he  appointed  an  officer  of  engineers 
named  Fariola,  who  had  held  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Federal 
service ;  and  a  Frenchman  named  Yifquain,  who  had  been  intimate 
with  Fariola  at  the  military  academy  of  Brussels,  was  also  nominated 
for  a  high  command.  Patrick  Condon,  or,  to  use  the  name  by  which 
he  is  better  known,  Godfrey  Massey,  was  at  this  time  a  commercial 
traveller  in  New  Orleans,  and  he  too  was  induced  to  join  the  pro- 
posed expedition  to  Ireland.  To  the  leaders  Stephens  repeated  in 
private  the  same  tissue  of  falsehoods  by  which  he  had  already  gulled 
the  ma&ses  through  his  speeches  in  Jones's  Wood  ;  and,  until  the 
middle  of  December,  no  doubt  seems  to  have  been  entertained  at  the 
Fenian  head-quarters  that  a  formidable  movement  was  imminent. 
At  that  time,  however,  a  meeting  took  place  which  completely 
changed  the  aspect  of  ajBTairs.  Stephens  summoned  his  officers,  and 
urged  that  action  in  Ireland  should  again  be  postponed,  as  he  found 
himself  unable  to  fulfil  the  pledges  he  had  given.  The  meeting  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  delay,  but  broke  up  in  confusion  without  arriv- 
ing at  any  decision.  Finding  the  general  opinion  so  strong  against 
him,  Stephens  reassembled  the  military  officers  on  the  21st,  and  put 
the  question  whether  they  were  willing  to  start  for  Ireland  imme- 
diately. Several  responded  to  the  appeal,  and  some  of  their  number 
actually  sailed  within  the  next  few  days.  The  leaders  held  another 
meeting  before  New  Year's  day  and  appointed  Kelly  "  Chief  Execu- 
tive "  of  the  organization,  Stephens  being  formally  deposed  for  in- 
competency and  dishonesty. 

This  last  meeting  precipitated  matters  in  Ireland.  Kelly  was  as 
determined  and  reckless  as  Stephens  had  proved  vacillating  and 
timid,  and  he  earnestly  applied  himself  at  once  to  the  task  he  had 
undertaken.  The  exhausted  treasury  was  replenished  by  the  sale  of 
the  steamer  which  Killian  had  purchased  for  the  Campobello  expedi- 
tion ;  and  on  the  11th  of  January,  Massey  was  despatched  from  New 
York  with  £550  in  English  gold,  to  distribute  among  the  Fenian 
officers  who  were  awaiting  in  Ireland  the  promised  oittbreak.  Kelly, 
Cluseret,  and  Yifquain  stalled  next  day  for  Paris,  whither  Fariola  had 
preceded  them  some  two  months  before. 

There  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  this  time  a  large  number  of 
Irish-Americans,  who  had  come  over  in  batches  during  the  previous 
six  months,  in  expectation  that  Stephens  would  follow  them,  and  with 
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promises  that,  in  the  meantime,  funds  would  be  supplied  for  their 
support.  Finding  themselves  neglected  by  their  chief,  and  disap- 
pointed as  to  the  promised  orders  and  supplies,  they  were  loitering 
inactively  about  London,  Liverpool,  and  other  English  towns,  many  of 
them  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  destitution.  Among  the  most 
reckless  of  the  gang  was  McCajBTerty,  who  had  been  present  at  the  first 
of  the  December  meetings  in  New  York,  and  who,  therefore,  had  the 
best  of  reasons  for  distrusting  Stephens's  promises  of  help.  Headed 
by  this  man,  a  number  of  these  desperadoes,  resolving  to  wait  no  longer 
upon  American  support,  banded  themselves  together  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Directory,"  and  decided  to  promote  a  movement  without 
further  delay.  Abandoning  the  idea  of  a  bon&  fide  military  insurrec- 
tion in  Ireland,  they  decided  to  make  some  bold  attempt,  as  daring  as 
it  might  be  hopeless,  and  then  escape  from  the  country.  In  Chester 
Castle  were  stored  at  this  time  a  large  quantity  of  government  arms, 
with  but  a  small  garrison  in  charge  of  them  ;  and  the  audacious 
project  of  McCafferty  was  to  concentrate  a  number  of  Fenians  in 
Chester,  attack  the  Castle,  carry  off  the  arms,  seize  the  first  train  for 
Holyhead — being  careful  of  course  to  destroy  railway  and  telegraphic 
communication  behind  them — take  possession  of  the  Irish  Mail 
steamer,  and  make  for  the  Lish  coast,  there  to  effect  a  landing,  pro- 
bably in  Kerry,  where  some  other  rowdies  would  hail  their  arrival  as 
the  signal  for  an  outbreak. 

The  existence  of  the  "  Directory  "  was  known  to  the  organization 
at  large,  but  the  details  of  their  scheme  were  a  profound  secret. 
Moreover,  a  large  section  of  the  conspirators  were  opposed  to  precipi- 
tating matters  in  this  way,  and  when  the  news  of  Stephens's  fall 
reached  this  country,  the  clique  were  induced  to  defer  action  imtil 
the  arrival  of  the  new  "  Chief  Executive."  Before  the  end  of  Januaiy, 
Kelly,  Cluseret,  Massey,  and  Fariola  met  in  London ;  but  the 
"  Directory  "  had  gained  such  a  footing  with  the  local  "  Centres,"  that 
they  found  themselves  unable  to  veto  McCafferty's  scheme,  which 
accordingly  was  prosecuted  with  eagerness  by  its  promoters. 
McCafferty  and  some  of  the  other  ringleaders  arrived  in  Chester  on 
Monday  evening,  the  10th  of  February,  apparently  to  make  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  ;  and  next  morning  the  inhabitants  were  startled 
by  the  appearance  of  over  a  thousand  strange-looking  men,  who 
poured  into  the  city  in  batches  from  every  side.  But,  strange  to  say, 
no  disturbance  of  any  kind  took  place.  An  informer  had  disclosed 
the  entire  plot  the  evening  before ;  and  the  leaders,  finding  the 
authorities  on  the  alert,  countermanded  the  attack.  The  raiders  dis- 
persed as  peaceably  as  they  had  assembled.  Most  of  them  returned 
to  their  homes.  Others  left  for  Ireland,  probably  expecting  an  out- 
break there  ;  and  on  the  12th,  no  fewer  than  sixty-three  were  appre- 
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bended  in  Dublin  on  tbe  arrival  of  tbe  first  boat  from  Liverpool. 
McCaflferty  himself  was  arrested  teil  days  afterwards  in  attempting  to 
land  from  a  Whitehaven  collier. 

In  ignorance,  it  may  be,  of  the  collapse  of  the  Chester  raid,  or  more 
probably  in  utter  indifference  as  to  results,  the  emissaries  who  had 
been  sent  to  Kerry,  actually  attempted  an  outbreak  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th.  Small  bands  of  armed  men  collected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Killamey  and  Oahirciveen,  and  several  outrages  were  com- 
mitted. Notably,  a  coast-guard  station  was  sacked,  and  a  mounted 
police  orderly  was  wounded  and  deprived  of  his  horse  and  accoutre- 
ments and  the  despatches  he  was  carrying.  It  is  worthy  of  being 
recorded  in  connection  with  the  latter  outrage,  that  though  a  deter- 
mined attack  was  made  upon  the  constable,  and  several  shots  were 
fired  at  him  in  succession,  yet,  when  his  assailants  discovered  he  was 
wounded,  they  expressed  their  regret  on  his  behalf ;  the  leader  offered 
him  his  brandy-flask,  and  he  was  left  in  a  neighbouring  cottage,  with 
a  promise  that  the  priest  and  the  doctor  would  be  sent  to  him,  a 
promise,  moreover,  which  was  £Edthfully  fulfilled.  The  "  Kerry  rising," 
as  it  was  called,  was  contemptible  in  extent,  the  number  of  the  insur- 
gents not  exceeding  probably  a  hundred;  and  before  many  days 
elapsed  order  was  completely  restored  to  the  country. 

Meanwhile  preparations  for  the  more  general  and  accredited  move- 
ment were  being  pressed  forward  by  Kelly  and  his  confederate&  At 
one  time,  indeed,  their  schemes  seemed  in  danger  of  being  entirely, 
thwarted,  as  McCafferty  had  gained  the  support  of  the  local  *'  Centres," 
through  whom  alone  communication  with  Ireland  could  be  maintained. 
The  Chief  Executive  was  rescued  from  this  difficulty,  however,  by  the 
opportune  arrival  of  delegates  representing  the  Irish  organization  in 
the  four  provinoea  These  men  met  in  Kelly's  lodgings,  in  Chenies 
Street,  on  the  10th  of  February,  and  gave  their  formal  approval  to  the 
programme  submitted  to  them.  In  view  of  the  approaching  insurrec- 
tion, they  constituted  themselves  the  Provisional  Qovemment  of  the 
Irish  Republic,  Kelly,  Cluseret,  and  Faiiola  being  admitted  ex  officio 
members  of  their  Directory.  Having  then  considered  and  adopted  a 
manifesto  to  be  issued  as  soon  as  the  insurgents  should  be  in  possess 
sion  of  Limerick,  the  meeting  broke  up,  and  the  delegates  returned  to 
their  several  districts  in  Ireland. 

Massey  left  for  Dublin  on  the  1 1th,  with  orders  to  take  returns 
from  the  various  "  Circles,"  of  the  fighting  strength  of  the  organization 
in  arms  and  men  ;  and  also  commissioned  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  military  operations.  The 
result  of  his  inquiries  and  observations  he  was  to  report  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It  is  important  to  notice  that,  according  to  the 
returns  thus  furnished,  the  number  of  men  available  in  Cork  and 
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Dublin  was  18,000  in  the  former,  and  in  the  latter  15,000  ;  while  aU 
the  arms  at  their  disposal,  including  pikes,  numbered  only  3,000  in 
Cork,  and  about  half  as  many  in  the  metropolis.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  any  addition  was  made  to  the  stock  before  the  5th  of  March. 
Having  accomplished  his  mission  to  Ireland,  where  he  visited  a  number 
of  the  officers  who  were  waiting  at  the  posts  assigned  to  them, 
Massey  was  recalled  to  London  on  the  24th,  to  receive  additional 
funds  from  Kelly  and  fresh  orders  from  Cluseret.  The  night  of  Shrove 
Tuesday,  he  learned,  had  been  fixed  as  the  date  of  the  intended 
outbreak.  The  insurgents  were  then  to  muster  at  the  centres  of 
railway  communication,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  massing  of 
troops.  For  field  purposes  they  were  never  to  form  in  larger  bodies 
than  500  men  ;  nor  were  they  ever  to  risk  an  encounter  unless  where 
success  seemed  certain.  If  forced  from  the  selected  points,  they 
were  to  move  into  the  mountainous  districts,  driving  cattle  before 
them  for  sustenance,  and  there  to  carry  on  a  system  of  guerilla 
warfare. 

Massey  returned  immediately  to  Ireland  to  communicate  the  orders 
he  had  received,  and  was  followed  within  the  next  few  days  by  such 
of  the  subordinate  officers  as  were  still  in  England  Cluseret  left  for 
Paris.  Kelly  and  Fariola  remained  together  in  London  for  a  week  ; 
when  the  latter  was  ordered  to  Cork,  where  it  was  hoped  the  influence 
of  his  name  would  have  considerable  effect  in  stimulating  the  con- 
spirators. It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Cluseret  had  expressly 
stipulated  before  leaving  New  York,  that,  as  Fariola  and  himself  were 
neither  Irishmen  nor  Fenians,  they  should  not  be  required  to  take  any 
active  part  in  the  conspiracy ;  but  they  pledged  themselves  that  so 
soon  as  a  Provisional  Government  had  been  proclaimed  in  Ireland, 
they  would  lend  their  aid  as  Republican  soldiers,  and  take  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  actually  in  the  field.  Moreover,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  Cluseret  had  other  business  to  attend  to  at  this  time.  He 
had  obtained  from  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  European  systems  of 
military  organization ;  and  during  his  stay  in  England,  he  was 
occupied  in  visiting  the  chief  military  depots  of  the  kingdom,  and 
otherwise  in  procuring  such  information  as  the  nature  of  his  inquiries 
demanded.  His  absence,  therefore,  from  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak,  was  no  violation  of  the  bargain  he  had  made.  With  Kelly  of 
course  it  was  very  different,  and  his  presence  in  his  comfortable  London 
lodgings  on  the  5th  of  March,  was  one  of  many  signal  proofs  he  has 
given  of  possessing  a  talent  almost  amounting  to  genius,  for  keeping 
clear  of  dangers  into  which  he  has  recklessly  driven  others. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  Massey  had  communicated  to  the  Fenian 
"  Centres  "  and  officers  in  Dublin  the  detailed  plans  of  the  proposed 
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outbreak  ;  and,  by  an  informer,  the  entire  plot  was  immediately  dis- 
closed to  the  Irish  Executive.  Thus  forewarned,  the  authorities  were 
prepared  to  deal  with  an  insurrection  of  a  much  more  formidable 
character  than  the  impending  movement  proved  to  be.  Moreover, 
the  ranks  of  the  Fenian  officers  were  broken  by  several  important 
arrests  before  the  5th  of  March,  including  the  apprehension  of 
Massey  himself,  who  was  seized  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  Limerick  Junction,  where  he  was  to  have  taken  the 
command  of  the  rebels. 

To  attempt  an  enumeration  of  all  the  incidents  that  marked  the 
outbreak,  would  add  inordinately  to  the  length  of  these  pages ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  omit  from  a  paper  of  this 
character  a  brief  narrative  of  some  of  the  leading  events  of  the  move- 
ment. It  should  be  premised  that  Dublin,  Cork,  Tipperary, 
Limerick,  Clare,  the  Queen's  County,  and  Louth,  where  a  sharp 
skirmish  occurred  in  the  town  of  Drogheda,  were  the  only  counties  in 
which  the  public  peace  was  seriously  disturbed.  No  "  rising "  took 
place  in  Connaught,  owing  to  the  absence  of  Vifquain,  who  was 
named  to  command  in  the  West ;  for  the  conspirators  in  that  pro- 
vince having  had  the  promise  of  a  French  general,  and  hearing  that 
Fariola  was  in  Cork,  refused  to  turn  out  without  a  foreign  officer  to 
lead  them.  An  attempt  at  an  outbreak  in  Ulster  appears  to  have 
been  scarcely  contemplated  by  the  Brotherhood. 

In  the  county  Dublin  there  were  several  bands  of  Fenian  insur- 
gents in  arms  on  the  night  of  the  5th.  One  party,  several  hundreds 
strong,  assembled  at  Donnybrook,  in  the  southern  outskirts  of  the 
city.  Having  captured  a  patrol  party  of  the  Metropolitan  Police^ 
they  started  for  the  village  of  Stepaside,  making  some  slight  delay 
as  they  passed  through  Dundrum,  in  hopes  of  getting  possession  of 
the  constabulary  barrack.  At  the  Stepaside  barrack  they  halted 
once  again,  and  demanded  its  surrender  "  in  the  name  of  the  Irish 
Republic."  After  several  volleys  had  been  exchanged,  the  rebels 
began  measures  to  bum  the  house,  whereupon  the  police  in  charge, 
five  in  number,  admitted  their  assailants ;  their  barrack  was  sacked, 
and  they  themselves  were  placed  in  the  ranks,  along  with  the  pri- 
soners who  had  been  previously  captured.  The  insurgents  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Glencullen,  where  they  anived  at  about  seven  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th.  A  similar  attack  was  at  once  commenced 
on  the  village  police  barrack,  and  after  some  resistance  the  constable 
in  command  surrendered,  upon  learning  that  the  lives  of  his  comrades 
from  Stepaside  would  be  sacrificed  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal.  The 
rebels  then  started  immediately  for  Tallaght,  leaving  all  their  pri- 
soners in  Glencullen  barrack,  with  a  small  guard  in  charge  of  them. 
This  party  did  not  again  come  into  contact  with  the  military  or 
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police.  Seized  no  doubt  by  some  panic,  they  must  have  dispersed 
soon  after  they  left  GlencuUen. 

The  hill  of  Tallaght  seems  to  have  been  designed  as  the  piiDcipal 
rallying  point  for  the  Dublin  Fenians.  The  force  in  charge  of  the 
barrack  at  that  place  consisted  of  eleven  men  ;  and  these  were  rein- 
forced before  midnight  by  the  arrival  of  a  sub-inspector  from  Rath- 
famham,  with  two  constables  who  volunteered  for  the  duty.  None 
of  the  insurgents  had  yet  reached  the  hill ;  but  before  long  was  heard 
the  tramp  of  armed  men  approaching  by  the  Greenhills  road. 
Doubtless  a  fierce  attack  was  looked  for,  but  no  sooner  did  the  officer 
challenge  the  advancing  party,  than  they  turned  and  fled,  without  a 
single  shot  being  fired.  After  an  interval,  another  party  was  heard 
approaching  the  hill  from  the  Roundtown  side.  The  order  to  halt 
and  disperse  was  met  by  a  volley  from  the  Fenians,  but  the  moment 
the  police  returned  the  fire,  the  rebels  beat  a  precipitate  retreat, 
many  of  them  flinging  away  their  arms  to  facilitate  their  flight  The 
police  started  in  pursuit,  and  succeeded  in  making  numerous  arrests. 
Among  the  prisoners  were  five  wounded  men,  who  fell  under  the 
single  volley  from  the  rifles  of  the  constabulary. 

A  force  of  military  under  Lord  Strathnau-n  had  left  Dublin  early 
in  the  night  for  the  scene  of  these  disturbances,  but  the  only  service 
they  were  enabled  to  render  was  the  capture  of  prisoners.  These, 
with  some  sixty  more  arrested  by  the  constabulary,  were  marched 
into  the  Lower  Castle  Yard  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th.  A  pre- 
liminary magisterial  inquiry  was  there  and  then  proceeded  with,  and 
upwards  of  150  men  were  remanded  to  jail  upon  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  The  police  in  the  southern  suburbs  of  the  city  continued 
making  arrests  of  stragglers  until  nightfall,  and  the  total  number  of 
persons  apprehended  in  the  county,  for  sharing  in  the  outbreak, 
amounted  to  about  250. 

In  the  South,  the  rebellion,  though  it  scarcely  attained  more 
formidable  proportions,  was  marked  by  events  of  a  more  deploi*able 
character.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th,  a  number  of  the  Fenians 
assembled  at  Midleton,  in  the  county  Cork,  under  the  command  of 
a  man  named  Daly,  and  when  challenged  by  a  constabulary  patrol  as 
they  left  the  town  at  midnight,  they  fired  a  volley  upon  the  police, 
inflicting  wounds  which  in  one  case  proved  fatal  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Castlemartjrr,  where  they  were  joined  by  other  bodies  of 
insurgents,  and  at  once  prepared  to  attack  the  police  barrack ;  but 
the  constabulary  succeeded  in  defeating  their  assailants,  who  re- 
treated to  the  neighbouring  hills,  leaving  Daly,  their  leader,  dead 
upon  the  gi'ound.* 

*  At  10  o*clook  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  a  similar  attack  was  made  upon  BaUy- 
knockin  constabulary  barrack,  in  the  same  county.     The  insurgents  succeeded  in 
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The  town  of  Kilmallock  was  the  scene  of  the  most  serious  en- 
counter that  took  place  in  connection  with  the  "  rising " ;  and  here 
the  constabulary  were  aifforded  an  opportunity  for  a  display  of  bravery 
such  as  well  merited  all  the  praise  bestowed  upon  the  Force.  The 
police  barrack,  though  strongly  built  of  stone,  was  ill  fitted  fpr  defence, 
as  it  had  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  doors  and  windows,  and  was 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  walls,  which  afforded  shelter  to  an 
attacking  party.  A  head-constable  was  in  charge  of  the  station,  with 
fourteen  men  under  his  command.  Late  in  the  evening  a  body  of 
Fenians  had  assembled  under  the  leadership  of  an  Irish-American, 
named  Dunne,  and  called  at  several  houses  making  demands  for  arms. 
During  one  of  their  visits,  a  gentleman,  the  manager  of  a  bank 
in  the  town,  was  fired  at  and  seriously  wounded  for  refusing  com- 
pliance with  Dunne's  requirements  ;  and  the  doctor,  who  was  sent  for 
to  attend  him,  was  shot  dead  on  returning  from  the  patient's  house. 
Warned  by  these  outrages,  the  entire  force  of  police  remained  under 
arms  during  the  night.  Shortly  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
Fenians,  then  about  200  strong,  surrounded  the  barrack  and  com- 
menced an  attack.  For  three  hours  the  fighting  lasted,  a  well- 
sustained  fire  being  kept  up  on  both  sides.  The  rebels  held  their 
ground  with  the  greatest  determination,  and  gave  way  at  last  only 
because  of  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  police.  The  sub-in- 
spector in  command  of  the  district  had  started  for  Kilmallock  on 
hearing  of  the  first  disturbance  the  night  before.  Reaching  the 
town  too  late  to  join  his  men,  he  hurried  back  to  Kilfenane,  and 
returned  with  a  party  of  eleven  to  relieve  their  beleaguered  com- 
rades. Approaching  the  barrack  at  the  rear,  the  ring  of  their  rifles 
was  the  first  notice  the  rebels  had  of  their  presence ;  and  a  single 
volley  from  so  unexpected  a  quarter  created  a  panic  in  their  ranks. 

breaking  open  the  door  and  setting  fire  to  the  house.  Whereupon  the  five  police- 
men in  charge  were  forced  to  surrender ;  but  on  giving  up  their  arms  thej  were 
aUowed  to  retire  unmolested. 

The  Ardagh  police  barrack  in  the  Newcastle  district,  county  Limerick,  was  also 
attacked,  and  the  windows  riddled  by  Fenian  bullets  ;  but  in  this  case  the  rebels  were 
signally  defeated.  Similar  outrages  were  attempted  with  a  like  result  at  Emly  and 
Gurtavoher,  in  the  county  Tipperary  ;  and  at  Kilbaha,  a  village  in  the  extreme  west 
point  of  Clare,  well  known  to  tourists  who  have  visited  Kilkee,  a  coast-guard  station 
was  sacked  by  the  insurgents. 

At  Kilfeacle,  on  the  borders  of  Tipperary,  a  large  party  of  the  insurgents  assembled 
under  the  command  of  one  of  their  most  trusted  officers,  a  "  Colonel "  Thomas  Burke, 
afterwards  convicted  of  high  treason  for  his  participation  in  the  outbreak.  From 
the  stables  of  one  of  the  resident  gentry,  the  leaders  provided  themselves  with  horses, 
and  then  the  party  proceeded  to  a  place  called  Ballyhurst,  where  they  remained 
inactively  untU  noon.  Upon  the  first  approach  of  the  military  they  dispersed  pre- 
cipitately, without  offering  any  resistance.  Burke  flung  himself  from  his  horse  in 
hope  of  escaping  with  the  crowd,  but  he  had  already  attracted  the  notice  of  his 
pursuers  and  was  immediately  captured. 
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Taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  the  police  combined  their  forces, 
and  a^bold  attack  upon  their  assailants  ended  the  affray.  The  Fenian 
leader  seized  a  horse  from  a  stable  hard  by,  and  was  the  first  to 
escape. 

The  foregoing  narrative  will  serve  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 
outbreak  of  1867.  The  result  of  divided  counsels  at  a  time  when 
the  conspiracy  was  in  a  great  measure  disorganized,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  movement  proved  so  completely  a  jiaaco.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  previous  year.  Lord  Kimberley  expressed  the  opinion 
that  "  if  the  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland,  nearly  the  whole,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  tenant  farmers 
would  have  joined  it.**  When  the  outbreak  actually  took  place, 
scarcely  a  single  individual  of  that  class  was  found  among  the  ranks 
of  the  insurgents.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  this  was  due  to  any 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  movement.  It  is  rather  a  proof  that  the 
people  themselves  had  no  confidence  in  its  success.  One  feature  of 
the  "rising"  has  never  received  the  prominence  to  which  it  is  entitled, 
and  that  is  the  fewness  of  the  wanton  outrages  committed  by  the 
rebels.  Although  some  districts  were  entirely  at  their  mercy  during 
the  night  of  the  5th  of  March,  such  outrages  were  not  the  rule,  but 
the  rare  exception ;  and  these  were  the  work  of  American  despera- 
does, strangers  in  the  country.  This  fact  deserves  to  be  recorded  to 
the  credit  of  the  Irish  people.  Without  entering  here  upon  the 
probable  causes  to  which  this  result  was  due,  it  may  be  noticed  in 
passing  that  the  outbreak  was  free  from  the  element  of  religious 
rancour  which  embittered  the  rebellion  of  1798. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  in  concluding  this  notice  of  the  "Fenian 
rising,'*  to  give  an  extract  from  the  manifesto  akeady  mentioned  as 
having  been  adopted  in  London  on  the  10th  February.  The  style 
and  character  of  the  [address  is,  perhaps,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact,  that  at  this  time  the  Fenian  chiefs  were  in  communication  with 
cretain  individuals  who  then  claimed  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  English 
Republican  movement,  and  who  were,  until  recently,  the  least  dis- 
reputable pei-sons  connected  with  it.  The  document  was  headed, 
"  I.  R.  Proclamation  !  The  Irish  People  to  the  world ; "  and  was 
signed,  "  The  Provisional  Government"  After  a  few  periods  about 
the  " centuries  of  outrage  '*  endured  by  Ireland, and  the  "equal  rights 
of  man,**  the  address  proceeds  : — 

"  We  therefore  declare  that,  unable  longer  to  endure  the  curse  of 
Monarchical  Government,  we  aim  at  founding  a  Republic  based  on 
universal  suffrage,  which  shall  secure  to  all  the  intrinsic  value  of  their 
labour.  The  soil  of  Ireland,  at  present  in  the  possession  of  an 
oligarchy,  belongs  to  us,  the  Irish  people,  and  to  us  it  must  be  re- 
stored.    We  declare  also  in  favour  of  absolute  liberty  of  conscience. 
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and  the  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State.  We  appeal  to  the 
highest  tribunal  for  evidence  of  the  justice  of  our  cause.  History 
bears  testimony  to  the  intensity  of  our  suflferings.  And  we  declare 
in  the  face  of  our  brethren  that  we  intend  no  war  against  the  people 
of  England.  Our  war  is  against  the  aristocratic  locusts,  whether 
English  or  Irish,  who  have  eaten  the  verdure  of  our  fields  ;  against 
the  aristocratic  leeches,  who  drain  alike  our  blood  and  theirs.  Repub- 
licans of  the  entire  world,  our  cause  is  your  cause ;  our  enemy  is 
your  enemy  ;  let  your  hearts  be  with  us.  As  for  you,  workmen  of 
England,  it  is  not  only  your  hearts  we  wish,  but  your  arms.  Remem- 
ber the  starvation  and  degradation  brought  to  your  firesides  by  the 
oppression  of  labour.  Remember  the  past ;  look  well  to  the  future ; 
and  avenge  yourselves  by  giving  liberty  to  your  children  in  the 
coming  struggle  for  human  freedom.  Herewith  we  proclaim  The 
Irish  RepubUc." 

Immediately  after  the  outbreak.  Special  Commissions  were  issued 
for  the  trial  of  Fenian  prisoners  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Limerick. 
The  Court  sat  in  Dublin  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Limerick  Commission  took  place  on  the  Idth  of  June. 
169  prisoners  were  arraigned  for  various  ofiences  connected  with  the 
conspiracy.  Of  these,  110  acknowledged  their  guilt  in  open  court ; 
seven  only  were  acquitted,  and  fifty-two,  who  stood  their  trial,  were 
convicted  by  Irish  juries.  These  facts  ought  not  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of  in  the  outcry  recently  raised  at  a  signal  failure  of  justice  in 
Dublin.  Eight  individuals  were  found  guilty  of  high  treason  and 
sentenced  to  death ;  but  in  every  case  the  capital  sentence  was 
commuted.  Twenty-five  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  penal  servi- 
tude, and  upwards  of  fifty  more  suflfered  imprisonment  for  various 
periods. 

This  will  be  a  convenient  opportunity  tx)  recur  to  the  course  of 
events  in  America  after  the  departure  of  Kelly  on  the  12th  of 
January.  Stephens,  finding  himself  in  complete  disgrace,  followed 
his  former  associates  to  Paris,  and  there  remained  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances during  the  year.  A  man  named  Gleason  was  appointed 
to  the  vacant  Head-Centreship,  and  every  effort  was  made  still  to  keep 
the  organization  together.  The  Irish  paragraph  in  the  Queen's  Speech 
was  the  cause  of  the  greatest  excitement  among  the  members.  It  was 
telegraphed  from  New  York  to  the  various  Circles  throughout  the 
States,  and  meetings  were  held  to  proclaim  the  welcome  news.  The 
announcement  of  the  Kerry  outbreak  in  no  way  served  to  lessen 
the  enthusiasm.  It  was  declared  that,  as  the  British  Government  had 
taken  the  control  of  the  Atlantic  Cable,  the  reports  of  the  "  rising  " 
could  not  be  relied  on,  and  doubtless  the  whole  country  was  in  arms. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  full  intelligence,  the  enthusiasm  vanished ;  and 
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the  gloom  was  deepened  by  the  Dews  that  the  dreaded  "  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Suspension  Act"  was  about  to  be  renewed.  This  again  was 
followed  by  the  report  of  the  outbreak  of  the  5th  of  March.  A  mass 
Fenian  meeting  was  at  once  convened  in  New  York,  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  sympathy  with  the  insurgents  in  Ireland ;  and  it  was 
computed  that  upwards  of  10,000  persons  assembled,  though  the 
meeting  was  held  in  the  open  air,  and  the  rain  fell  steadily  during 
the  proceedings.  A  Fenian  delegation  also  waited  upon  the  President, 
to  ask  for  belligerent  rights  for  the  Irish  people  in  ^erms  ;  and,  if  the 
newspaper  reports  are  to  be  relied  on,  Mr.  Johnson  replied  that  the 
one  question  for  his  decision  was  whether  a  de  facto  government 
existed ;  he  assured  them  of  his  sympathy,  and  promised  the  matter 
his  consideration.  These  events  were  soon  followed  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  total  failure  and  suppression  of  the  outbreak,  and  forth- 
with the  popular  excitement  entirely  died  out. 

Not  so,  however,  the  determination  of  the  leaders.  While  the  news  of 
the  disasters  at  home  was  still  fresh  in  New  York,  they  were  engaged 
in  organizing  another  expedition  to  incite  the  Irish  to  revolt  In 
this  affair,  the  prime  mover  was  a  "  Colonel "  James  Kelly,  who  was 
then  the  military  chief  of  the  O'Mahoney  or  Chatham  Street  section 
of  the  Brotherhood.  A  number  of  American  rowdies  were  canvassed 
to  join  the  expedition,  and  to  each,  who  accepted  the  overtures  made  to 
him,  an  oath  of  secrecy  was  administered.  Upon  the  12th  of  April 
these  men,  in  number  about  forty,  met  by  appointment  in  a  house  in 
East  Broadway,  New  York,  and  proceeded  in  batches  to  the  quay, 
where  a  steamer  was  in  waiting  to  convey  them  down  to  Sandy  Hook, 
in  the  outer  anchorage  of  the  bay.  There  they  remained  at  anchor 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  when  they  were  taken  on 
board  the  "Jackmel,"  a  brigantine  of  some  115  tons  register,  which 
had  been  chartered  for  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  The  only 
cargo  of  the  vessel  consisted  of  munitions  of  war.  If  the  informers 
are  to  be  believed,  there  were  stowed  away  on  board  upwards  of 
5,000  stand  of  arms,  including  a  quantity  of  breech-loading  rifles, 
and  some  hundreds  of  "  Spencer  repeaters."  There  were  also  three 
small  field-pieces,  and  a  proportionate  supply  of  ammunition.  The 
small-arms  were  packed  in  cases,  ostensibly  as  machineiy  and  pianos 
consigned  to  some  Spanish  port.  Besides  the  soldiers  of  the  expedi- 
tion, there  was  a  ship's  captain,  with  two  subordinate  officers,  and  a 
crew  of  six.  The  commander  of  the  party  was  a  ''General"  James 
E.  Kerrigan,  a  man  who  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  sat  in  Congress, 
and  more  recently  to  have  served  as  a  colonel  in  the  Federal  army. 
William  J.  Nagle  and  John  Warren,  whose  cases  afterwards  attracted 
so  much  notice  here  and  in  America,  were  among  the  "  Colonels  "  of 
the  expedition.     All  the  officers  received  from  Kerrigan  regular  com- 
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missions,  which  had  been  signed  by  Kelly  at  the   Fenian  head- 
quarters. 

It  had  been  intended  to  procure,  on  some  pretence  or  other,  clearance 
papers  for  the  "Jackmel;*'  but  the  efiforts  made  for  the  piu^se 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  a  mutiny  was  well-nigh  breaking  out  in 
consequence  before  the  vessel  left  the  roads.  Some  of  the  officers 
were  strongly  opposed  to  sailing  without  papers,  but  the  majority, 
with  the  leaders  on  their  side,  insisted  on  proceeding.  At  first  they 
took  the  West  Indian  track,  in  order  to  elude  any  cruiser  that  might 
be  sent  in  pursuit  of  them  ;  but  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day 
they  changed  their  course  and  steered  for  their  destination.  Occa- 
sionally during  the  voyage  they  hoisted  the  British  flag,  when  other 
vessels  came  in  sight ;  but  upon  Easter  Sunday  (21st  April)  the 
green  flag  of  Ireland  was  hoisted  at  the  fore,  and  a  salute  was  fired 
in  its  honour.  Upon  the  same  occasion  Kerrigan  read  to  the  assem-. 
bled  officers  the  orders  he  had  received,  commissioning  him  to  land 
the  men  and  arms  in  Ireland.  About  a  month  afterwards  they  first 
sighted  the  Irish  coast,  and  on  the  23rd  of  May  they  entered  the 
Bay  of  Sligo. 

Upon  the  20th  of  April  a  Feuian  emissary  named  Hayes  had  left 
New  York  by  steamer  to  apprise  the  conspirators  in  this  country  of 
the  sailing  of  the  *'  Jackmel,''  and  to  arrange  that  on  her  arrival  she 
should  be  boarded  by  an  agent  from  the  shore,  with  information  as  to 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  orders  to  guide  the  landing  of  the 
expedition.  The  vessel,  therefore,  was  anxiously  expected;  and 
Ricard  Burke,  afterwards  of  Clerkenwell  fame,  was  deputed  to  await 
her  coming  in  Sligo.  There  he  lived  under  the  name  of  "  Walters,** 
representing  himself  to  be  an  English  tourist  He  hired  a  small 
hooker,  ostensibly  for  excursions  of  pleasure,  and  in  this  craft  he  was 
frequently  sailing  in  the  bay,  watching  for  the  "Jackmel.*'  He 
failed,  however,  to  fall  in  with  her  on  her  arrival ;  and  on  the  night 
of  the  23rd  two  of  the  party  were  put  ashore  to  look  for  him.  The 
brig  continued  cruising  between  Sligo  and  Donegal  until  the  night  of 
the  25th,  when  Burke  arrived  in  his  little  boat,  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  leading  officers,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  brig  sailed 
at  once  for  Duugarvan.  Disappointed  of  promised  signals  from  the 
shore  when  they  reached  the  southern  coast,  the  party  became  muti- 
nous, as  their  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted  and  water  was  scarce 
on  board.  Finally,  on  the  1st  of  June,  thirty-one  of  their  number 
were  induced  to  land  at  Helvick  Head,  in  Dungarvan  Bay,  all  of 
whom  were  arrested  on  suspicion  before  many  hours  had  elapsed. 
Some  of  the  "  Colonels "  had  gone  ashore  with  Burke  at  Sligo. 
Others  of  the  leaders  returned  with  the  vessel  to  New  York.  And, 
thus,  without  a  single  shot  being  fired,  or  a  single  rifle  landed  in 
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Ireland,  ended  what  was,  perhaps,  the  most  romantic  episode  con- 
nected with  the  Fenian  conspiracy. 

A  notice  of  the  prosecutions  to  which  these  arrests  gave  rise,  as 
also  of  other  Fenian  trials  in  Ireland,  would  be  not  only  interesting 
but  important,  especially  on  account  of  their  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  indefeasible  allegiance,*  which  thus  gained  prominence  in  this 
countrv  and  America :  but  to  introduce  such  a  notice  here  would 
break  somewhat  the  thread  of  the  present  narrative. 

Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  remark  that  only  two  of  the  "Jackmel" 
prisoners  were  convicted  of  treason -felony,  and  these  men  were  soon 
aftenvards  discharged.  The  prosecution  in  Nagle*s  case  proved 
abortive,  all  the  technicalities  of  our  criminal  law  being  resorted  to 
in  his  favour ;  and  the  proceedings  were  abandoned  against  his  some- 
what insignificant  confederates.  Nagle  himself  ended  his  days 
ingloriously  in  a  drunken  fit,  shortly  after  his  return  to  New  York. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  though  Fenianism  has  never  attracted  so 
much  public  notice  in  England  as  during  the  latter  half  of  1867, 
there  has  been  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  conspiracy  during 
which  it  was  more  thoroughly  disorganized.  The  utter  failure  of  all 
their  successive  efibrts  had  brought  the  leaders  into  disrepute,  and 
destroyed  the  ardour  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Brotherhood.  Indeed, 
to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  organization,  the  events  which  startled 
the  British  public  towards  the  close  of  the  year  referred  to,  afford 
signal  proof  of  the  total  demoralization  which  prevailed.  The 
activity  of  the  conspirators  for  the  most  part  spent  itself  in  the 
perpetration  of  wild  and  objectless  outrages,  or  in  schemes  of 
vengeance  against  those  to  whom  they  deemed  their  successive 
disasters  were  due.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the  5th  of  March, 
who  were  still  in  hidhig  in,  the  country,  placed  themselves  at  the 

*  A  perusal  of  the  American  blue-books  which  give  the  oorrcspondenoe  relative 
to  these  prisoners,  will  be  found  instructive.  It  is  almost  amusing  to  notice  the 
effrontery  with  which  the  Fenians  insisted  on  the  subtlest  technicalities  of  our  law  in 
their  own  fayour,  while  denouncing  as  an  outrage  and  an  insult  to  America,  the 
conduct  of  the  Crown  in  adhering  to  principles  that  are  common  to  the  jurisprudence 
of  both  coimtries.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  plea  of  alienage  in  these 
trials  never  had  any  bearing  whatsoever  upon  the  real  point  at  issue,  or  upon  tiie 
equity  of  the  case,  but  merely  upon  technical  details,  such  as  questions  of  venue.  The 
cases  of  Warren  and  Nagle,  of  the  "  Jackmel,"  afford  a  good  illustration  of  this. 
Warren  was  a  British  subject  naturalized  in  America ;  Nagle  was  a  native  of  the 
States.  Both  were  tried  for  the  same  offence  supported  by  the  same  evidence.  But 
on  grounds  of  public  convenience,  Warren  was  arraigned  in  Dublin  ;  and  in  order  to 
bring  his  case  within  the  venue,  formal  evidence  was  given  of  the  outbreak  in  the 
Metropolitan  county.  But  the  evidence  offered  of  the  attack  on  GlencuUen  barrack 
had  no  more  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  case,  than  the  equally  necessary  evidence 
that  Glencullen  was  situate  in  the  County  Dublin.  Nagle,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
an  alien,  had  to  be  tried  in  Sligo,  where  the  principal  overt  act  charged  against  both 
was  committed.  In  his  case  the  Crown  was  thwarted  by  the  difficulty  of  obtalnizig^ 
a  jury  dc  mcdtetate  lingua  in  a  provincial  town. 
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head  of  small  bands  of  reckless  men,  and  for  a  time  kept  certain 
districts  of  Munster  in  alarm,  by  frequent  raids  upon  the  houses  of 
the  gentry,  whose  arms  they  seized  in  the  name  of  the  Irish 
Republic.  A  few  gunsmiths'  shops  also  were  rifled  in  the  same 
lawless  way;  and  one  night  in  December  the  gunners  in  charge 
of  a  Martello  tower  near  Queenstown,  were  surprised  by  an  armed 
party,  who  carried  away  what  weapons  and  ammunition  they  could 
iind.  Assassination  committees  also  were  organized  in  Dublin,  for 
the  removal  of  spies  and  infoi-mei's ;  and  several  attempts  were  made, 
some  of  them  with  fatal  success,  to  murder  suspected  persons.  Such 
plots  were  extended  even  to  London,  where  a  young  bandsman  of  the 
Guards,  named  Macdonald,  was  assassinated  outside  a  public-house, 
owing  to  his  being  mistaken  for  the  informer  Coridon. 

These  events,  however,  the  significance  of  which  was  scarcely 
known  outside  Fenian  circles,  excited  but  little  attention  in  England. 
It  was  not  until  the  nation  was  astounded  by  the  outrages  at  Man- 
chester and  Cierkenwell,  that  Fenianism  received  much  attention 
here,  even  from  public  mea  The  ciicumstances  connected  with  the 
arrest  and  rescue  of  Kelly  are  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  a 
passing  allusion  to  them.  Apprehended  on  the  morning  of  the  11th 
September  (1867),  he  was  brought  up  on  remand  on  the  18th ;  and 
on  the  return  of  the  prison  van  from  the  Court-house  in  the  afternoon, 
it  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  armed  men,  who  easily  overpowered  the 
Borough  constables  that  formed  its  only  escort,  and  set  the  Fenian 
leader  at  liberty.  The  police-sergeant  in  charge  of  the  van  was  shot 
dead  by  the  assailants,  and  for  this  offence  three  of  the  party  were 
convicted  and  executed,  their  names  being  thenceforth  added  to  the 
bead-roll  of  Irish  martyrs. 

Inunediately  after  the  arrest  of  Kelly,  who  was  still  regarded  as 
the  chief  of  the  organization,  the  question  was  raised  of  appointing 
a  successor  to  his  office.  Ricard  Burke,  whose  name  has  been 
already  mentioned,  was  nominated  for  the  post,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  been  honoured  by  election  to  it,  but  for  the  escape  of  the 
"  Chief  Executive."  His  own  safety  was  soon  to  become  the  0011- 
cem  of  the  conspirators,  as  he  in  turn  was  arrested  on  the  28th  of 
November.  This  man  had  come  from  America  in  1865,  to  aet 
as  arms  agent  for  Uie  Fenians  at  home  ;  and  most  admirably  did 
he  discharge  the  duties  then  entnisted  to  him.  He  hired  a  store  in 
Birmingham,  and,  trading  under  the  name  of'  K  C.  Winslow  ft  Gb., 
he  procured  large  quantities  of  war  material  for  the  organization. 
From  a  single  gunmaker  in  that  town  he  obtained  £2,000  worth  of 
rifles,  revolvers,  and  ammunition  in  the  months  of  December,  '65, 
and  January,  '66 ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  only  one  of  many 
similar  purdiases.     He  had  also  filled  other  positions  of  trust  in  the 
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Brotherhood,  and  his  imprisonment  was  felt  to  be  as  great  a  loss  as 
that  of  Kelly  himself.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  spare  no  effort 
for  his  rescue,  and  the  remarkable  attempt  was  made  on  the  13th  of 
December.  The  plan  was  concocted  partly  by  Burke,  and  partly 
by  his  confederates  outsida  A  certain  hour  of  every  afternoon^  he 
spent  in  the  exercise-yard  of  Clerkenwell  Prison  where  he  was 
confined;  and  it  was  arranged  to  blow  down  the  wall  which 
separated  this  yard  from  the  public  street,  due  notice  being  given 
to  the  Fenian  leader  by  a  preconcerted  signal  It  was  remarked 
that  while  the  prisoners  were  at  exercise  on  the  12th,  a  small 
white  ball  was  thrown  over  the  jail  wall  into  their  midst,  and 
immediately  Burke  fell  out  of  the  ring  and  retired  to  a  comer 
of  the  yard,  complaining  that  a  stone  in  his  shoe  was  injuring  his 
foot  It  afterwards  transpired  that  the  fusee  of  the  powder  barrel 
was  actually  lighted  on  this  occasion,  and  the  angle  of  the  wall  in 
which  Burke  stood  fiddling  with  his  shoe  was  the  only  spot  within  the 
yard  sheltered  from  the  falling  d^ris  when  the  explosion  took  place 
next  day.  A  meeting  of  the  conspirators  was  held  that  night,  at 
which  it  was  decided  to  renew  the  attempt  on  the  13th,  and  Michael 
Barrett,  afterwards  hanged  for  the  crime,  was  entrusted  with  its 
execution.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  authorities  had  received  infor- 
mation of  the  plot ;  and  though  but  little  credence  appears  to  have 
been  given  to  the  report,  the  precaution  was  taken  of  exercising  the 
prisoners  in  another  part  of  the  jaiL  The  explosion  and  its  conse- 
quences will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  The  entire  metropolis  was 
tiirown  into  a  state  of  panic,  which  soon  spread  throughout  the 
country.  Three  days  after  the  outrage,  a  circular  was  issued  from  the 
Home  Office,  calling  for  the  enrolment  of  special  constables  in  London, 
**  as  it  was  possible  that,  owing  to  the  designs  of  wicked  and  evil- 
disposed  persons,  the  ordinaiy  poUce  force  might  be  found  insufii- 
dent  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  them."  Many  other  places 
in  England  foUowed  the  example  of  the  metropolis.  In  several 
towns  where  the  Irish  were  numerous,  the  borough  constables  were 
armed ;  and  "  Fenian  scares  "  abounded  for  a  considerable  time. 

Up  to  this  time  there  never  had  been  any  connection  between  that 
branch  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  over  which  Roberts  presided,  and 
the  organization  at  home.  But,  taking  advantage  of  the  disgrace 
into  which  Kelly  and  his  associates  had  fallen  after  the  outbreak,  the 
leaders  of  the  Canada  party  determined  to  make  overtures  to  the 
conspirators  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Accordingly,  Daniel  O'SuUivan, 
Eoberts's  "  Secretary  for  Civil  Afiairs,"  was  despatched  to  England 
on  the  10th  of  May  (1867),  two  emissaries,  named  O'Donohue  and 
Cooke,  having  preceded  him  on  the  same  mission  some  weeks  before. 
Tbe  President  himself  followed  on  the  Ist  of  June,  and  awaited  in 
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Paris  the  result  of  their  labours.  Meanwhile,  0*Sullivan  had  visited 
the  principal  towns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the 
election  of  delegates  to  meet  his  chief,  with  power  to  treat  with  him 
in  the  name  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  In  the  beginning 
of  July,  these  men  met  in  the  French  capital ;  and  on  the  4th  of  that 
month,  the  "Treaty  of  Paris,**  as  it  was  ostentatiously  called,  waa 
signed  by  the  Fenian  President  and  his  Secretary  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Delegates  upon  the  other.  Under  this  compact  it  waa 
agreed,  that,  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  specified  conditions, 
Roberts's  organization  would  liberally  supply  material  aid  for  an  in- 
surrection in  Ireland,  to  be  promoted  simultaneously  with  a  raid 
upon  the  dominion  of  Canada.  One  term  of  the  bargain  was  that 
Roberts's  association  should  be  recognized  as  the  true  "Fenian 
Brotherhood  ; "  and,  for  this  end,  it  was  arranged  that  a  "  Supreme 
Council"  should  be  elected  as  the  governing  body  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood,  whose  declaration  in  this  respect  would  be 
authoritative  and  final. 

These  matters  settled,  Roberts  returned  to  America,  and  at  a 
Congress  of  the  Brotherhood,  which  met  at  Cleveland  (Ohio),  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  he  announced  the  entire  success  of  his  mission 
to  Europe.  The  assembled  Fenians  were  greatly  elated  by  the 
welcome  news,  and  pledges  of  the  most  definite  kind  were  given, 
on  behalf  of  the  "Circles"  represented  at  the  Convention,  that; 
within  the  next  few  months,  the  funds  necessary  for  a  campaign 
would  be  paid  into  the  treasury.  Moreover,  the  moment  seemed 
peculiarly  opportune  for  proposing  a  union  with  the  rival  organiza- 
tion ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  negociations  were  begun  which  well  nigh 
proved  successful.  Roberts  was  President  of  the  one  association ; 
John  Savage,  the  would-be  consul  to  Leeds,  was  then  "  Head  Centre  " 
of  the  other.  It  was  agreed  that  both  should  resign,  and  that  John 
Mitchel  should  be  called  to  assume  the  control  of  the  united  organi- 
zation. The  choice  was  certainly  well  made,  for  no  name  would  have 
commanded  more  confidence  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  the 
ex-rebel  has  always  spoken  contemptuously  of  the  Fenian  movement, 
and  he  declined  the  honour  sought  to  be  conferred  upon  him.  The 
only  hope  of  an  amalgamation  was  thus  disappointed,  and  the  two 
sections  maintained  their  antagonistic  position.  Still  sanguine,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  turn  a£fairs  were  supposed  to  have  taken  at 
home,  the  Senate  met  in  secret  conclave  in  January,  and  various  re- 
solutions were  passed  "  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  war  policy  of 
the  Brotherhood."  At  the  same  time  Roberts  resigned  the  Presi- 
dency in  favour  of  O'Neill,  the  hero  of  the  Ridgeway  raid,  who  was 
deemed  a  fitter  chief  in  view  of  the  contemplated  hostilities. 

By  one  of  the  resolutions  referred  to,  the  members  of  the  Senate 
pledged  themselves  to  use  their  personal    efforts,  in  public  and 
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in  private,  to  obtain  the  funds  necessary  to  put  an   army   in   the 
field.     O'Neill  accordingly  started  with  his  Vice-President  on  an  or- 
ganizing tour  through  the  Western  States,  and  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
credit soon  afterwards  cast  upon  the  movement  by  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Darcy  Magee,  in  Canada,  his  exertions  were  tolerably  successful 
throughout.     The  exigencies  of  American  politics  had  led  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  pass  resolutions  on  the  9th  of  January,  in 
favour  of  the  Fenian  prisoners  in  Ireland  and  in  Canada ;  and  these 
proceediugs,  accompanied  as  they  were  by  speeches  hostile  to  Eng- 
land, strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Fenian  President.     But  though 
considerable  enthusiasm  was  here  and  there  displayed,  and  money 
was  liberally  promised,  the  treasurer's  receipts  showed  no  correspond- 
ing increase.     Whatever  funds  were  collected,  however,  were  spent  in 
procuring  munitions  of  war ;  and  in  view  of  immediate  hostilities, 
the  element  of  a  secret  oath  was  introduced,  the  members  of  the 
"  Irish  Republican  Army,"  as  the  military  section  of  the  Brotherhood 
was  called,  who  volunteered  for  service,  being  required   to  swear 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  their  chiefs.     But  month  after  month 
passed  by,  without  anything  beiug  heard  of  the  promised  campaign  ; 
and  when  the  next  Convention  met  in  Philadelphia  (November, 
1868),  the  fii*st  business  of  the  delegates  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  delay.     It  then  transpired 
that  not  even  a  third  of  the  amount  promised  at  the  Cleveland  Con- 
gress had  been  paid  in  the  interval ;  and,  moreover,  the  opposition  of 
the  Savage  party  had  deprived  them  of  the  support  of  American 
politicians,  from  whom,  it  was  said,  "  under  the  favourable  circum- 
stances of  a  national  election,  a  large  sum  of  money  could  have  been 
procured."     The  gross  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  a  little  over 
100,000  dollars,  and  of  this  sum  only  23,000  dollars  remained  in  the 
treasuiy.     In  this  state  of  things  the  Congress  approved  the  policy  of 
the  Senate,  which  had  met  in  July  and  decided  on  again  postponing 
the  conquest  of  Canada. 

The  delegates  had  also  to  consider  O'Sullivan's  report  of  his  mission 
to  Europe,  and  to  learn  that  the  boasted  imion  with  the  home  or- 
ganization had  come  to  nothing.  An  agent  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood,  named  Power,  had  been  present  at  the  Cleveland  Conven- 
tion, and  there  avowed  himself  so  enthusiastic  a  supporter  of  Roberts 
and  his  party,  that  the  Fenian  President  commissioned  him  to  return 
to  Europe  and  assist  his  Secretary  in  the  work  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. O'SuUivan's  chief  care  at  the  time  was  to  procure  the  election 
of  the  "  Supreme  Council.*'  This  body  was  to  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers. One  to  be  elected  by  each  of  the  four  Provinces  of  Ireland, 
two  by  the  organization  in  England,  and  the  seventh  to  represent  the 
Scotch  constituencies.  Although  three  months  had  elapsed  since 
the  Paris  compact  was  signed,  but  two  places  on  the  Council  had  as 
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yet  been  filled.  An  Irish  priest,  who  had  been  one  of  tho  dologatoH 
to  France,  was  appointed  as  member  for  Loinstur ;  and  tho  soiitliom 
<iistrict  of  England  had  elected  a  man  who  had  boon  an  apothecary*fi 
assistant  in  London,  and  who  recommended  himself  to  O'Sullivan  by 
his  antipathy  to  Stephens  and  Kelly.  Indeed,  he  had  actuivlly 
shared  in  a  plot  for  the  assassination  of  tho  "  Chief  Organiser/'  and 
his  subsequent  career  in  New  York  prorod  his  fitness  for  carrying 
such  a  scheme  into  execution. 

Such  was  the  disorganization  of  the  Brotherhood  in  tho  Unito<l 
Kingdom  at  this  time,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  giit 
the  "  Circles "  together,  and  arrange  for  the  election  of  the  other 
councillors.  This  duty,  therefore,  the  Secretary  intrusted  to  Power, 
being  careful  himself  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  out  of  tho  jurindic- 
tion  of  Dublin  Castle  and  Scotland  Yard.  The  agent  performed  this 
part  of  his  mission  zealously  and  well ;  but,  tho  eloctionH  completed, 
he  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  employers,  and  urged  u[wn  tho 
Council  the  wisdom  of  holding  entirely  aloof  from  tli(;  Amierican 
organizations,  and  bidding  for  the  support  of  lK)th.  Hearing  of 
Power's  duplicity,  O'Sullivan  hastened  to  England  to  tax  him  with 
it ;  but  the  subordinate  was  again  loud  in  his  protestatiotui  of  fidelity 
to  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  and  thus  succeeded  in  deceiving  his 
chief,  who,  like  most  of  the  Fenian  leaders,  was  weak^rDimliHl  uul 
vain.  0*Sullivan,  moreover,  was  almost  helpless  in  the  matter,  liis 
fears,  carefully  fostered  by  Power,  led  him  to  believe  that  isvi^y 
detective  in  the  kingdom  had  special  iofftmctioiis  for  bis  arrefit,  an^l 
that  even  in  Paris  his  steps  were  dogged  l^y  English  sjjies.  With  the 
exertion,  therefore,  of  a  few  flying  visits  to  this  couotry,  bis  time  was 
spent  in  bewailing  the  treachery  of  his  agent,  which  sooa  }>ecame  too 
manifest,  and  in  making  efforts  to  secure  the  early  asuenbling  of  tb^ 
CounciL  In  this  matter  also  he  was  fnistraied  by  Power,  wb/#,  fear- 
ing the  influence  of  (/Sullivan,  bad  the  meeting  postfioned  up^/n  //ne 
pretence  after  another,  until  be  felt  sure  of  the  rebuilt.  At  last  tbi9 
members  were  convened  in  Febmary ;  but  thoagb  thtnr  trav#;Ujng 
charges  were  paid  by  (/Sullivan,  be  biraself  was  tfSi^mi  nAmitXmntm 
to  tbeir  meeting,  on  the  pretext  that  he  x^^KcmnA^X  tm  amtfUtneney 
*A  the  home  organizationL  Power,  neverthdess,  was  allowed  to  tie 
present,  and  to  take  a  pioounem  part  in  tb«  prfjf::fpfyAi$»fpk,  S^Ahinff^ 
therefore,  remained  for  the  Fentan  .Seeretary  but  to  r^om  to  Xew 
York,  and  fay  his  report  to  bis  chief  to  ad^l  an/XiMrr  pofe  to  ihn  tafe 
oi  deception  and  fraud  that  mark  the  entire  iMz/rj  of  Vfi^if^mm, 
The  CovBcil  formally  decided  to  repndiale  all  AnerioM  iart#^rfcrKfie«r 
with  the  organization  they  cbkimed  to  govern ;  and  an  agw^^nrt  was 
deputed  to  proceed  ^>  Xew  York  w  exfbdu  their  jpro^a^ramio^*;,  a&rl  to 
demaiMi  aid  from  ail  paitiea  of  t^  Feniana  ilk  ike  iksiUtt.    A  procla^ 
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mation  was  issued  soon  afterwards,  declaring  their  principles  and  the 
objects  for  which  their  Directory  had  been  formed.  The  Roberts 
organization  condemned  their  treachery  and  repudiated  their  autho- 
rity ;  and  new  emissaries  were  sent  to  this  country,  liberally  supplied 
with  funds,  to  proselytize  among  the  "  Circles"  that  had  acknowledged 
the  Council  So  long  as  the  American  agents  had  money  to  distri- 
bute, the  interests  of  their  party  gained  ground,  and  in  some  quarters 
were  in  the  ascendant ;  but  ultimately  the  Supreme  Council  became 
everywhere  predominant  The  rivalry  thus  created,  however,  seemed 
to  revive  the  Fenian  excitement,  and  gave  to  the  conspiracy  an  air  of 
activity  which  was  in  a  great  measure  fictitious.  Meetings  were  held 
with  imusual  regularity  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  rival  fiac- 
tions  vied  with  each  other  in  distributing  arms  among  their  re- 
spective adherents.* 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  Fenian  affairs  in  America  remained  un- 
changed, save  that  fresh  quarreb  were  constantly  breaking  out  among 
the  leaders.  Immediate  action  was  once  again  determined  on  by  the 
Senate,  met  in  secret  session  in  New  York  on  the  19th  of  August; 
but  yet  the  year  1869  passed  by  without  a  single  Fenian  being  seen 
on  the  Canadian  frontier.  O'Neill,  however,  was  indefatigable 
throughout  the  winter;  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1870  he  an- 
noimced  the  near  completion  of  his  preparations'.  But  the  Fenian 
Senate  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  poUticians  who  traded  upon 
the  movement  for  their  own  advancement,  and  the  excessive  zeal  of 
their  new  President  was  obnoxious  to  them  in  the  extreme.  They 
set  themselves  accordingly  to  thwart  him  in  every  way  in  their 
power,  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledges  they  themselves  bad 
given.  In  hope  of  misleading  the  Canadian  authorities,  O'Neill 
issued  a  summons  for  Congresses  to  meet  in  New  York  on  the  8th  of 
March,  and  again  on  the  19th  of  April,  intending  to  lead  a  raid  upon 
the  Dominion  a  week  before  the  latter  date.  But  one  of  the  senators 
communicated  his  plans  to  the  newspapers,  and  the  movement  had 
again  to  be  postponed  in  consequence.  Fearing  that  their  President's 
influence  would  be  too  much  for  them  in  New  York,  the  senators 
beguiled  him  into  uniting  with  them  in  calling  a  Convention  to  meet 
in  Chicago  on  the  11th  of  March,  and  to  revoke  the  summons  he  had 
previously  issued.  But,  discovering  ere  long  that  the  object  of  this 
proposal  was  to  insure  his  defeat,  he  issued  a  third  circuku:,  recurring 
to  the  arrangement  for  a  Convention  in  New  York  on  the  19th  of 

*  The  "Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act "  lapsed  in  Maroh,  1869.  When  renewed  in 
Hay,  18G7,  there  were  211  prisoners  in  custody  under  warrants  issued  by  the^Lord 
Lieutenant ;  and  when  it  was  re-enacted  for  the  last  time,  in  February,  1868,  the 
number  had  dwindled  to  96,  although  81  arrests  had  been  made  in  the  intervaL 
These  were  all  discharged  before  the  prorogation  of  Parliament.  The  total  number 
of  arrests  under^the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act  was  about  lOaO. 
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April.  The  result  was  that  the  Senate  met  in  Chicago  without 
their  President,  and  the  President  convened  the  delegates  in  New 
York  in  defiance  of  the  Senate. 

In  spite  of  every  obstacle,  however,  O'Neill  pursued  his  course 
with  an  earnestness  and  determination  that  would  have  done  him 
credit  in  any  other  cause.  The  balance  in  the  Fenian  treasury  had 
dwindled  to  70  dollars  by  the  15th  of  March  ;  but  before  that  date 
the  arms  required  for  a  raid  were  actually  located  on  the  Cana- 
dian frontier ;  and  as  the  military  section  of  the  Brotherhood  de- 
clared in  his  favour  at  the  New  York  Convention,  he  was  soon 
afterwards  in  possession  of  the  necessary  ammunition,  the  want  of 
which  had  till  then  been  his  chief  diflSculty.  It  was  accordingly  de- 
cided in  secret  council,  to  make  the  long-deferred  movement  on  the 
23rd  of  May ;  and  on  the  2oth  the  raid  was  actually  attempted. 
The  scheme  of  the  Fenian  leader  was  to  capture  St.  John's  on  the 
Richelieu  River,  half  way  between  Montreal  and  the  frontier ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  seize  the  town  of  Richmond,  where  the  western 
branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  joins  the  main  line.  These 
places  in  his  possession,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  the  field  until 
his  ranks  had  been  reinforced  by  thousands  of  desperadoes  from 
the  refuse  population  of  the  American  cities.  He  counted  upon 
having  at  least  2000  men  to  execute  his  plans,  but  scarcely  200 
appeared  at  the  principal  rendezvous.  Nothing  daunted,  however, 
O'Neill  crossed  the  border  at  a  point  north-east  of  St.  Albans  with 
a  handful  of  men  under  his  command.  But  the  Canadian  troops  were 
so  judiciously  posted  to  receive  him,  that  the  idea  suggests  itself 
whether  the  Fenian  Senate  was  not  in  communication  with  the 
Government  of  the  Dominion.  It  will  be  an  interesting  disclosure 
if  there  should  be  discovered  hereafter,  among  the  State  papers  at 
Ottawa,  a  letter  from  the  "  Secretary  for  Civil  Affairs,  F.  B.,"  dis- 
closing the  plan  of  this  campaign.  No  sooner  did  the  Fenians  come 
under  fire  than  they  wavered  and  fell  back.  O'Neill  addressed  them 
in  a  few  excited  words,  declaring  they  had  disgraced  themselves,  and 
hurriedly  returned  to  look  for  reinforcements.  He  was  relieved 
from  his  embarrassment  by  being  arrested  by  the  United  States' 
Marshal  immediately  he  recrossed  the  line.  To  do  him  justice, 
the  failure  of  this  ridiculous  affair  was  due  to  no  fault  of  his.  His 
scheme  was  as  feasible  as  any  other  that  could  have  been  devised, 
and  might  possibly  have  been  attended  with  a  momentary  success, 
if  only  the  Fenians  had  all  been  like  himself,  and  provided  also  the 
Canadian  authorities  had  been  asleep.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  failure  of  the  plot  was  due  as  much  to  treachery  as  to 
cowardice.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Queen  s  troops  in  Canada  never  had 
an  easier  task  than  repelling  the  Fenian  invasion  of  1870.  O'Neill 
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and  some  of  his  confederates  were  prosecuted  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  a  breach  of  the  neutrality  laws,  and  sentenced  to 
various  terms  of  imprisonment.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  all 
were  released  from  custody  as  soon  as  the  next  elections  drew  near.* 

But  little  need  be  added  to  conclude  the  story  of  the  Fenian  con- 
spiracy. At  home  there  have  been  but  few  events  of  a  striking  kind 
to  mark  its  course  in  recent  years  ;  and  these>  such  as  Bossa's  election 
for  Tipperary,  and  the  murder  of  Head -Constable  Talbot,  are  so  well 
known  as  not  to  call  even  for  a  passing  mention.  A  remarkable  feature 
in  the  career  of  the  organization  of  late  has  been  the  bitterness  of 
the  antagonism  between  its  members  and  the  ''  Hibernians/'  The 
Bibbon  Society  aims  at  the  extermination  of  the  Protestant  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland.  The  object  of  Fcnianism  is  the 
establishment  of  an  Irish  Republic  by  force  of  arms.  The  diflference 
between  the  two  conspiracies  is  great,  but  it  seems  scarcely  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  animosity  which  has  marked  the  quarrels  of  their 
respective  adherents. 

The  fate  of  the  Fenian  convicts,  and  the  efforts  then  making  on 
their  behalf,  seemed  almost  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  conspira- 
tors in  this  country  during  1870  ;  and  since  the  date  of  the  amnesty 
granted  at  the  close  of  that  year,  the  conspiracy  has  given  way  in 
pcominence  to  the  new  movement  in  favour  of  "  Home  Rule."  In 
England  especially,  numbers  of  the  Fenians  are  availing  themselves 
of  the  agitation  promoted  by  Mr.  Butt,  to  escape  the  further  pay- 
ment of  "  weekly  levies  "  and  "  monthly  subscriptions.'*  The  orga- 
nization still  exists,  however,  not  only  in  Ireland  but  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  die  out  so  long  as  the  set  of  "  organizers  " 
and  "agents"  who  at  present  live  upon  it,  can  keep  the  members 
together.  At  a  meeting  of  the  "  Centres  "  for  the  North  of  England, 
fifteen  months  ago,  they  had  to  bewail  the  loss  of  over  £300  through 
"  swindlers  and  defaulters ;  *'  and  at  a  similar  gathering  recently 
•convened,  it  transpired  that  one  of  their  most  trusted  agents  had 
absconded  in  the  interval  with  a  considerable  simi  of  money  belong- 
ing to  the  Brotherhood. 

Every  eflfort  having  failed  to  bring  about  a  real  union  of  the  rival 
Fenian  Brotherhoods  in  America,  the  idea  at  last  suggested  itself  of 
constituting  a  federal  association,  that  should  include  them  all,  and 
yet  leave  to  each  the  management  of  its  internal  aflfairs.  The  release 
of  the  political  prisoners  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  for  making 

♦  When  upon  his  trial,  0*Xeill  acknowledged  that  the  raid  had  proved  a  **  ridiculous 
faice,*'  and  avowed  his  intention  of  discountenancing  aU  such  attempts  in  future. 
Notwithstanding,  he  was  the  promoter  and  ringleader  of  the  Pembina  raid  last 
October.  This  affair  is  not  included  in  the  narrative,  as  it  was  not  sanctioned  by  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood,  but  it  is  worth  mentioning  to  prove  how  little  these  men  deserve 
the  consideration  they  receive  from  the  American  Government. 
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the  experiment ;  and  amidst  the  enthusiasm  created  by  their  arrival 
in  New  York,  the  "  Irish  Confederation  "  was  established. 

But,  in  truth,  the  game  of  American  Fenianism  seems  well  nigh 
played  out.  The  allurements  of  political  life  and  the  attractions  of 
honest  trade  are  prejudicial  to  Irish  patriotism  in  the  United  States. 
Even  O'Donovan  Rosea,  the  darling  of  the  people,  yielded  to  the  fatal 
influence  at  once,  and  resigned  his  official  connection  with  the  new 
Confederation,  to  contest  the  seat  that  Mr.  Tweed  at  present  occu- 
pies in  the  Legislature  of  New  York.  Moreover,  the  thousands  of 
reckless  idlers  trained  to  arms,  that  were  the  strength  of  Fenianism 
at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  are  gradually  being  absorbed  in  the  vast 
field  of  American  enterprise  and  labour.  The  animosities  towards 
England,  which  the  events  of  that  war  gave  rise  to,  are  happily  dying 
out,  and  the  people  of  America  are  beginning  more  fully  to  recipro- 
cate the  kindlier  feelings  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  the 
iohabitants  of  Britain.  All  these  considerations,  combined  with  the 
waning  importance  of  the  Irish  vote,  encourage  the  hope  that  the 
labours  of  the  Fenian  agitator  will  year  by  year  become  more  difficult 
and  thankless,  and  that  even  such  veterans  as  John  0*Mahony  him- 
self, who,  in  spite  of  the  abuse  heaped  upon  him  by  his  co-conspirators, 
is  one  of  the  only  honest  men  among^them,  instead  of  having  hereafter 
to  bewail  the  follies  of  a  fruitless  life,  may  yet  seek  and  find  legitimate 
employment,  and  become  useful  citizens  of  their  adopted  country.* 

If  John  Mitchel  has  been  opposed  to  Fenianism,  it  is  certainly  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  any  love  for  the  Government  that  Fenianism  would 
overthrow  ;  and  here  is  his  deliberate  judgment  of  it,  expressed  in  a 
recent  letter  to  the  "  Nationalist "  member  for  Meath : — "  The  project 
was  in  itself  wild,  and  could  only  be  made  to  appear  feasible  by 
sjrstematic  delusion  and  imposture.**  These  words  express  no  more 
than  the  honest  truth.  Falsehood,  fraud,  deceit,  and  treachery  have 
marked  throughout  the  secret  history  of  the  organization.  Surely 
Lish  credulity  and  folly  must  have  a  limit ;  and  that  limit  cannot  be 
far  distant  with  regard  to  w^hat  Mitchel  has  elsewhere  so  well 
described  as  "  that  enormous  sack  of  gas  called  Feniknism.*' 

But  we  must  not  fail  to  distinguish  between  the  project  and  orga- 
nization of  this  conspiracy,  and  the  movement  which  it  has  embodied 
and  controlled.  The  strength  of  Fenianism  as  an  organization  has 
been  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  base  of  operations  and  supplies  was 
laid  in  America,  beyond  the  reach  of  EngUsh  law  and  English 
bayonets.  And  Lord  Kimberley  made  a  wise  remark  when,  in  com- 
menting on  this  fact,  he  said  that  "  so  long  as  the  organization  lasts, 

*  JameA  Stephens  seems  already  to  hare  abandoned  the  trade  of  a  conspirator : 
when  he  returned  to  New  York  last  year,  it  was  in  the  capadty  of  agent  to  a  wine 
merchant  in  France. 
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the  danger  will  continue  " — ^the  danger,  not  of  a  single  triumph  heing 
achieved  by  the  conspirators,  but  of  the  rising  tide  of  prosperity  in 
Ireland  being  turned  back  once  more  by  a  repetition  of  their  follies 
and  their  crimes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
vitality  of  the  movement  of  which  this  organization  is  the  outward 
form,  has  been  due  to  the  deep-seated  longing  in  the  Irish  breast  for 
the  forbidden  fruit  of  national  independence.  Ere  Fenianism  has 
had  time  to  run  its  course,  this  longing  is  finding  a  fresh  vent  in  the 
newly-raised  clamoui*  for  "  Home  Rule."  And  what  this  last  agita- 
tion may  lead  to,  as  yet  it  is  hard  to  tell.  Whether  England's  ulti- 
matum refusing  the  demand,  will  pacify  the  people  by  satisfying  them 
of  its  hopelessness,  or  be  made  the  signal  for  an  angry  outburst  of 
disloyalty,  it  may  be  of  rebellion,  the  imminent  future  will  reveal. 

It  is  easy  to  enlarge  upon  the  mischief  Fenianism  has  caused  ;  but 
it  is  a  more  pleasing  task  to  point  out  the  good  that  has  resulted 
from  it.  Nothing  has  tended  so  much  to  corrupt  English  statesman- 
ship with  reference  to  Ireland,  as  the  circumstance  that  in  that 
country  political  power  has  hitherto  been  divided  between  the  land- 
lords and  the  priests ;  and  as  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  has 
always  been  the  more  compact,  and  therefore  the  more  available^  it 
has  generally  commanded  the  first  and  highest  bid.  No  one  who  is 
not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  country  can  estimate  the  change 
that  must  have  taken  place  to  account  for  elections  such  as  those 
which  placed  0*Donovan  Rossa  at  the  head  of  the  poll  in  Tipperary, 
and  returned  the  present  members  for  the  two  Meaths. .  Ten  years 
ago  the  only  political  platform  in  Roman  Catholic  counties  was 
the  altar  ;  but  the  lesson  of  "  No  priests  in  politics,"  which,  since  the 
days  of  the  h'ish  People,  Fenianism  has  been  teaching  so  assiduously, 
is  bearing  fruit  at  last.  Doubtless  the  change  is  by  no  means  free 
from  danger.  If  the  priests  persist  in  hurling  anathemas  at  men 
whose  only  offence  consists  in  repudiating  their  dictation  at  the  poll- 
ing-booth, the  people  may  be  driven  into  infidelity.  And,  moreover, 
in  the  ecstasy  of  new-found  liberty,  some  excesses  may  be  committed, 
such  as  returning  the  name  of  a  rebel  convict  upon  the  Speaker's 
writ.  Nevertheless,  if  this  change  should  prove  as  real  and  thorough 
as  for  the  moment  it  promises  to  be,  it  may  almost  amount  to  t^e 
political  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland — 
their  admission  to  the  privileges  which  the  Legislature  intended  to 
confer  upon  them  by  the  Act  of  1829.  Possibly  the  historian  may 
yet  have  to  record  how  Fenianism  helped  to  open  the  way  for  Eng- 
lish statesmanship  to  stand  for  the  first  time  face  to  face  with  the 
Irish  peasant,  to  hear  from  his  own  lips  the  statement  of  his 
grievances  and  of  his  need,  and  in  return  to  urge  its  claims  upon  his 
respect  and  confidence,  if  not  upon  his  gratitude. 
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TKiBpKirtiudDiitiu^OtvtraiiitKl.  BjWiLaiLH  VonHdiisouit. 

EXPERIENCK  proves  that  the  main  stress  of  the  difficult;  in  all 
abstract  discussioa  is  to  get  people  to  attend  to  first  principles. 
The  mass  of  mankind  are  Experiential  thinkers  of  the  most  bigoted 
school ;  they  talk  prose  all  their  lives  without  knowing  it,  and  this 
rule  is  true  for  the  educated  as  well  as  the  rest  But,  though  this 
description  holds,  there  are  immense  numbers  of  men,  these,  again, 
constituting  the  majority  of  the  majority,  whoso  minds  are  full  of 
blind  alleys.  We  can  deal  with  a  thinker  like  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Bailey  ;  he  is  consistent,  or  at  least  consistent  in  (what  we  of  another 
school  consider)  his  inconsistencies.  But  with  the  greater  number 
of  public  men,  there  is  no  dealing,  on  any  terms  of  logic  whatever. 
Mr,  Blank,  M.P.,  for  example  (I  omit  the  names  I  had  written)  is 
alternately  a  Utilitarian,  an  Infallible  Dogmatist,*  and  an  Intui- 
*  llkere  ii,  of  ooom,  no  final  diflerenoe  between  aaj  Ultranumtane  in  the  woild 
and  a  Protestuit  who  believes  in  an  lofallible  book  snsocptJble  of  infallible  inter- 
pietation.  Kor  it  tbere  anj  working  difference  in  the  hm  to  which  each  ia  prepaied 
to  put  ttie  power  of  "  the  State,"  except  one  of  aonvenienoe  or  degree. 
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tionist.     In  bis  speeches  and  his  policy  he  slides  about  from  Insight 
to  Dogma,  and  from   both    or   either  to   Utilitarianism;    but  the 
complexion  of  his  thinking  and  policy  is  on  the  whole  Utilitarian. 
And  he  is  a  fairly  t}rpical  man.     But,  then,  you  hear  from  more  or 
less  clear-headed  men,  some  of  them  high  in  place  and  ability,  as  well 
as  from  men  of  the  ordinary  citizen-wit,  like  Mr.  Blank  or  Mr.  Blank, 
the  same  cry  for  compromise  or  broad  views.     And  it  is  at  this  point 
that  we  on  the  other  side  feel  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  attended 
to.     But  let  us  once  more  try,  before  going  further.     I  repeat,  then, 
we  know,  for  it  is  obvious,  that,  take  what  first  assumptions  you  please, 
you  may  meet  practical  difficulties.     But  can  you  prove  that  our  first 
assumptions  must  necessarily  lead  to  practical  injustice  ?     If  not,  you 
have  proved  nothing  to  our  disadvantage.     We,  on   the  contrary, 
affirm  that  your  first  assumptions  (as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  "  the 
State,"    or   the   Government)    must   necessarily  result   in   practical 
injustice,  and  that  this  is  what  disproves  them.     Take,  for  passing 
illustration,  a  powerful  letter  from  the  Rev.  Llewelyn  Davies,  recently 
printed  in  the  Sj^ectator,     He  places  the  Dissentei*s  in  nearly  as 
great  a  difficulty  as  to  the  ivarhinrj  of  an  Education  Law  as  any  in 
which  the  Dissenters  can  place  the  Churchmen.     But  what  then  ? 
His  argument  is  the  reductio  ad  abaurdumy  not  of  the  position  of 
either  side,  but  of  State  education.     But — and  here  I  would  specially 
request  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  broad  views  and  compromises 
— supposing  it  admitted  as  a  matter  of  expediency  that  "  the  State  *^ 
should  educate  (personally  I  refuse  any  such  admission),  because  a 
person  who  cannot  read  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  an  unsafe  citizen, 
we  on  this  side  shall  still  find  our  first  principles  useful.     The  diffi- 
culty, we  affirm,  is  of  your  making  ;  but  we  may  partially  help  you  out 
of  it.     For  since  we  deny  the  right  of  "  the  State  "  to  educate  at  all, 
we  say  that  at  the  farthest  it  must  not  go  beyond  secular  teaching. 
Now,  here  arise  all  the  difficulties  put  by  Mr.  Llewelyn  Davies — quite 
obvious  in  themselves,  and  long  familiar  to  us  on  the  other  side.     It 
is  plain  that  you  cannot  draw  an  infallible  line  between  the  secular 
and  the  extra-secular.     You  cannot  strike  the  names  of  God  and 
Christ  out  of  literature  ;  nor  will  you  find  one  teacher  in  five  millions 
of  men  who  has  the  nicety  either  of  conscience  or  intelligence  which 
would  enable  him  to  convey  religious  teaching  to  the  mind  of  a  child 
(or  a  grown  person)  in  ultimately  catholic  forms,  and  without  de- 
manding too  much  intellectual  assent.     But — w^e  go  on  to  say — if 
you  choose  by  your  own  act  to  run  against  this  difficulty,  you  vivst 
cut  it  down  to  its  lowest  figure,  and  exclude  from  your  State-schools 
not  only  the  Bible,  but  every  book  whatever  which  assumes  Protes- 
tantism, Catholicism,  Christian  Theism,  or  what  not,  just  as  you 
would   exclude  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,   or  Secularism   (as   a 
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creed).  It  will  be  time  to  discuss  the  duty  of  a  Christian  nation 
when  somebody  has  condescended  to  make  that  figure  of  rhetoric  any 
more  intelligible  to  the  Scientific  Moralist  than  the  phrase,  a  Chris- 
tian pair  of  boots.  A  nation  or  a  "  State  "  is,  for  his  purposes,  made 
up  of  citizens  who  are  of  any  religion  or  none,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
alternative  is,  the  right  of  a  nation  or  a  "State"  to  impose  a 
"religion  "  on  all,  by  just  as  much  force  as  may  be  expedient,  from 
cutting  off  heads  in  the  style  of  Chailemagne  or  Olaf  to  methods 
more  modem  but  not  less  detestable. 

And  this  will  be  the  most  convenient  place  in  which  to  introduce 
that  fourth  point  in  Professor  Huxley's  address,  to  which  I  referred 
in  the  former  paper. 

Several  years  ago  in  reading  a  copy  of  Mr.  Spencer's  "  Social 
Statics  "  I  found  pencil  annotations  made  here  and  there  by  different 
hands.  Out  of  all  these  only  one  had  any  force,  or  even  application. 
In  a  certain  place,  Mr.  Spencer  had  used  some  such  phrase  as  ''a  mem- 
ber of  the  community."  The  new  annotator  wrote  in  the  margin : — 
"  What  constitutes  a  member  of  the  community  ? "  This  went  to  the 
bulFs-eye  of  a  certain  inevitable  question,  and  that  question  is  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Huxley  in  the  extract  about  to  be  reproduced.  But 
it  must  be  noted  that  all  the  ridicule  of  the  notion  of  a  social 
contrast  has  proceeded  from  confounding  questions  of  scientific 
morality  with  questions  of  political  organization.  Here  are  Mr^ 
Huxley's  words : — 

"  Muoh  as  the  notiou  of  a  '  social  contract '  has  been  ridiculed,  it  never- 
theless seems  to  be  clear  enough,  that  all  social  organization  whatever 
depends  upon  what  is  substantially  a  contract,  whether  expressed  or  implied, 
between  the  members  of  the  society.  No  society  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be 
really  held  together  by  force.  It  may  seem  a  psoudox  to  say  that  a  slave- 
holder does  not  make  his  slayes  work  by  force,  but  by  agreement  And  yet 
it  is  true.  There  is  a  contract  between  the  two  which,  if  it  were  written 
out,  would  run  in  these  terms — *  I  undertake  to  feed,  clothe,  house,  and  not 
to  kill,  flog,  or  otherwise  maltreat  you,  <^ua8hie,  if  you  perform  a  certain 
amount  of  work.'  Quashie,  seeing  no  better  terms  to  be  had,  accepts  the 
bargain,  and  goes  to  work  accordingly.  A  highwayman  who  garottes  me» 
and  then  clears  out  my  pockets,  robs  me  by  force  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
words ;  but  if  he  puts  a  pistol  to  my  head  and  demands  my  money  or  my 
life,  and  I,  preferring  the  latter,  hand  over  my  purse,  we  have  virtually 
made  a  contract,  and  I  perform  one  of  the  terms  of  that  contract.  If, 
nevertheless,  the  highwayman  subsequently  shoots  me,  everybody  will  see 
that  in  addition  to  the  crimes  of  murder  and  theft,  he  has  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  contract. 

**  A  despotic  government,  therefore,  though  often  a  mere  combination  of 
slaveholding  and  highway  robbery,  neverthdess  implies  a  contract  between 
governor  and  governed,  with  voluntary  submission  on  the  part  of  the  latter ; 
and  d^  fortiori  all  other  forms  of  government  are  in  like  case. 

"  Now  a  contract  between  any  two  men,  implies  a  restriction  of  the 
freedom  of  each  in  certain  particulars.      The  highwayman  gives  up  his 
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freedom  to  shoot  me,  on  condition  of  mj  giving  up  my  freedom  to  do  as  I 
like  with  my  money ;  I  give  up  my  freedom  to  kill  Quashie,  on  oondition  of 
Qna&hie*s  giving  up  his  freedom  to  be  idla  And  the  essence  and  foundation 
di  every  social  or^ranization,  whether  simple  or  complex,  is  the  faJcX  that 
each  member  of  the  society  voluntarily  renounces  his  freedom  in  certain 
directions,  in  return  for  the  advantages  which  he  expects  from  aaaociation 
with  the  other  members  of  that  society.  Nor  are  constitntionSy  lawa^  or 
manners,  in  ultimate  analysis,  anything  but  so  many  expressed  or  implied 
contracts  between  the  members  of  a  society  to  do  this,  or  abstain  frDm 
that- 

To  the  two  last  sentences  of  comment,  there  is  no  objection  what- 
ever, if  only  certain  prior  conditions  be  clearly  understood.  First, 
that  all  this  leaves  it  still  an  open  question  whether  every  person 
who  is  nominally  a  party  to  the  contract  is  really  so  ;  in  other  words, 
what  Mr.  Spencer  calls  "  the  right  of  the  individual  to  declare  him- 
self independent  of  the  State "  must  be  assumed.  Secondly,  it 
must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  even  universal  consent  can  make 
everything  lawful  in  itself ;  in  other  words,  there  are  things  which 
human  beings  have  no  right  to  agree  together  to  do,  or  get  done, 
either  among  themselves,  or  upon  others. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  feel  that  something  is  missing  in  Mr. 
Huxley's  instances,  and  that  if  we  are  not  led  into  an  error  by  them, 
it  is  no  thanks  to  the  chooser.  When  the  words  "  voluntary  sub- 
mission" are  applied  to  the  case  of  the  slave,  and  the  citizen 
robbed  by  threats  of  violence,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  played  with ; 
though  the  use  of  the  word  "voluntary"  is,  like  that  of  the  word 
contract,"  susceptible  of  a  certain  kind  of  defence.  It  is,  however, 
nothing  less  than  absurd  to  begin  by  saying,  "  No  society  ever  was 
or  ever  can  be  really  held  together  by  force  ;"  and  then  to  explain 
this  by  adding  that  "  the  slaveholder  does  not  make  his  slave  work 
by  force,  hvii  by  agreement  "  ( — note  the  force  of  the  word  hoi — ^), 
and  that  when  you  give  a  highwayman,  who  demands  "  your  money 
or  your  life,"  your  money,  there  is,  in  any  applicable  sense,  a  contract 
between  you  and  him.  The  robber,  if  he  afterwards  shoots  you,  is 
indeed  guilty  of  a  breach  of  contract  as  well  as  of  a  murder ;  but  if, 
the  moment  his  back  is  turned,  you  knock  him  down,  recover  your 
purse,  and  haul  him,  stunned,  to  the  station-house,  you  are  no  more 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  contract  than  is  a  general  who  makes  a  feigned 
sortie.  In  war,  we  have  all  the  rights  of  belligerents.  Warning  is 
given,  or  is  understood,  that  trust  is  at  end,  and  we  use  force  if  we 
can,  stratagem  if  we  cannot.  Not  only  all  ethics,  including  those  of 
lunatics,  would  justify  the  man  who  broke  his  contract  with  the  rob- 
ber, but  all  the  civil  law  in  the  world  declares  a  contract  made 
under  duress, — nay,  under, undue  influence — void:  as  certain  l^;a- 
tees  have  discovered ! 
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But  observe — ^whereas  Professor  Huxley  has  just  a£Srmed  that  the 
contract  with  the  robber  implies  "  voluntary  submission  "  on  the  part 
of  the  robbed,  and  that  the  kidnapped  slave  works  "  by  agreement" 
— ^he  now  uses  the  word  "  voluntary  "  again  in  saying  that  in  "  every 
social  organization  .  .  .  each  member  of  the  society  volun- 
tarily renounces  his  freedom  in  certain  directions  in  return  for"  cer- 
tain advantages  of  association. 

I  entirely  accept  this  last  proposition;  but  that,  even  with  the 
help  of  the  phrase  a  fortiori,  the  two  kinds  of  contract  are  in  simi- 
lar sense  "voluntary,"  I  deny.  Some  exercise  of  will  must  accom- 
pany every  conscious  human  action ;  but  to  put  a  contract,  which 
creates  an  obligation  for  one  side  only,  upon  the  same  kind  of 
footing  with  a  contract  which  creates  an  obligation  on  both  sides 
alike  is  an  abuse  of  language.  The  only  social  contract  which  can  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  scheme  of  social  morality  is  one  in  which  the 
parties  are  supposed  equal  in  rights  and  in  force,  and  equally  free  to 
enter  into  the  contract,  to  continue  it,  to  withdraw  from  it,  or  to 
form  a  new  one,  or  any  number  of  new  ones.  That  there  never  was, 
will,  or  can  be,  any  such  contract  we  know, — it  is  obvious;  but 
not  only  does  that  not  imply  any  lack  of  right  to  assume  it  as  a 
basis ;  it  is  plain  that  we  can  no  more  have  a  scientific  morality 
without  assumptions  of  this  order,  than  we  can  have  geometry  with- 
out asking  the  student  "to  let  it  be  granted  that  a  circle  may  be 
drawn  from  any  centre,  and  with  any  radius,"  though  this  looked  at 
practically  is  an  absurd  postulate.  There  never  was,  never  will, 
never  can  be  a  possibility  of  drawing  a  circle  from  any  centre  and 
with  any  length  of  radius.  Yet  it  is  by  making  assumptions  as  impos- 
sible as  this  that  we  guide  ourselves  in  aiming  at  the  most  important 
practical  results.    And  we  do  in  fact  arrive  at  such  results. 

But  let  no  one  think  that  by  permitting  "the  State"  to  take 
charge  of  the  "  secular "  education  of  the  citizens  he  has  got  out 
of  the  wood ;  for  it  would  be  a  premature  cry.  When  Sir  Boundell 
Palmer  proposed  that  professors  in  the  imiversities  should  pledge 
themselves  to  teach  nothing  opposed  to  the  Christian  religion,  it  was 
obvious  and  conclusive  to  reply  that  no  such  pledge  would  be  of  the 
smallest  value.  Why?  Because  it  could  not  prevent  the  natural 
working  of  the  primary  assumptions  of  any  given  professor's  teach- 
ing. The  great  majority  of  scientific  men  at  the  present  time  pursue 
a  purely  Positive  method,  and  the  primary  assumptions  of  that 
method  are  fatal  to  all  theological  conceptions.  It  should  not  need 
much  argument  to  show  that  they  are,  at  lowest,  fatal  to  any  theolo- 
gical conceptions  such  as  those  upon  which  Christianity  as  a  system 
is  necessarily  engrafted.  Now  a  professor  might  preach  an  orthodox 
sermon  every  Sunday,  subscribe  Sir  Boundell  Palmer's  pledge  ex 
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animo,  and  have  Christian  prayers  before  and  after  class,  and  yet  if 
he  taught  science  after  the  manner  of  Buchner,  he  would  be  opposing 
not  only  Christianity  but  Theism  with  the  whole  stress  of  his  mind, 
and  his  pupils  would,  at  the  best,  turn  out  sceptics.  John  Sterling 
said  that  Shakspeare  was  indirectly  a  more  useful  opponent  of  Evan- 
gelicalism than  all  its  direct  enemies  put  together ;  and  he  was 
right. 

The  inference  is  a  wide  one,  and  is  ojily  too  obviously  applicable 
to  the  Education  question.  Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment.  Professor 
Huxley*^"  whole  power  of  the  State  "  is  enlisted  in  behalf  of  giving 
all  the  citizens*  children  the  best  possible  secular  education  they  can 
have.  This  will  include  science,  and  plenty  of  it  The  most  accre- 
dited scientific  experts  will  compile,  or  superintend,  the  books  and 
the  methods.  Throughout  the  mass  of  these  books  and  permeating 
the  whole  of  the  methods,  there  will  run  a  direct  or  indirect  suppres- 
sion of  any  doctrine  of  final  causes  ;*  and,  we  may  be  sure,  a  very 
direct  repudiation  of  any  such  "axiom  of  causality"  as  that  stated 
by  Mr.  James  Martineau  in  a  former  volume  of  this  Review.  Those, 
if  any,  who  imagine  that  these  characteristic  features  cannot  and 
would  not  of  necessity  be  introduced  into  the  "  secular  "  teaching  of 
the  young  under  State  sanction — who  think  that  an  anti-theological 
animus  cannot  be  made  effective  in  the  instruction  given  to  children 
— are  very  much  mistaken.  So  far  concerns  the  distinctively  religious 
classes  of  all  creeds,  from  Bomanism  down  to  bare  Theism.  But, 
besides  all  this,  it  is  certain  that  the  scientific  secular  teaching,  watch 
it  whoever  may,  will  be  quick  with  directly  anti-Christian  suggestion 
and  inference.  Most  of  the  scientific  teaching  all  over  the  world  is 
so.  See,  then,  the  pass  to  which  we  come.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
if  you  use  in  education  the  manuals  of  leading  scientific  experts  you 
will  meet  the  same  conditions,  whether  you  use  these  manuals 
voluntarily  or  under  compulsion.  But  here,  let  us  say  in  the  interest 
of  the  clear  issue,  lies  all  the  difierence.  We  may  be  sure,  to  begin 
with,  that  Archbishop  Manning  (whose  Lenten  pastoral  is  well  worth 
reading)  and  his  clergy  would  take  care,  if  they  had  their  own  way, 
that  the  children  did  not  have  access  to  Huxley  or  Tyndall  in  the 
lump.  But  when  we  come  to  compulsion  applied  by  "  the  State  "  it 
is  another  matter.  It  is  bound  to  do  its  best  to  get  science  taught 
from  the  "best"  manuals.  Ten  years  hence,  there  may  not  be  a 
single  scientific  expert  in  England  who  would  not  affirm  that  final 
causes  are  a  block,  an  injury  to  science,  and  an  illusion  of  human 
ignorance.  The  doctrine  would  find  its  way  into  the  State  teaching; 
and  only  by  indulgence  would  a  scientific  manual,  drawn  up  say  by 

*  It  is  nothingf  to  the  purpose  that  Bacon,  though  he  called  final  canfies  bonen 
yirginB,  professed  himself  a  Christian. 
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Mr.  Mivart,  for  the  Bomanist  schools,  be  tolerated.  Vain  is  it  to 
reply,  These  are  not  queatioTis  briUantea.  They  are  not,  and  they 
are ;  and  if  they  are  decided  in  favour  of  State-supplied  education 
on  the  secular  basis,  they  simply  introduce  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge : 
and  after  the  whips  will  come  the  scorpions ;  after  the  deeds  in  the 
gi-een  tree  the  deeds  in  the  dry.  And  we  should  have,  already,  this 
state  of  things : — ^Paid  for  in  part  by  the  religious  classes,  compulsory 
secular  teaching  that  is  necessarily  pervaded  by  a  spirit  which  they 
regard  as  anti-religious.  On  the  other  side  of  the  dilemma,  we  have 
found  no  way  out ;  nor  is  there  one  here.  Thus,  **  the  State  "  cannot 
teach  religion  without  wronging  somebody.  And  "  the  State  "  cannot 
give  compulsory  secular  teaching  without  wronging  someone.  In 
neither  case,  too,  is  the  matter  in  issue  one  which  admits  of  compro- 
mise. If  I  had  a  child  likely  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
Education  Act,  I  would,  for  no  bribe  and  for  no  penalty,  allow  him  to 
attend  either  a  "  secular ''  or  a  "  denominational "  school,  and  I  hope 
the  old  spirit  is  yet  so  far  alive  in  this  country  that  those  conscien- 
tious people  who  are  liable  to  be  wronged  by  the  Act,  will,  under  the 
guidance  of  those  who  can  explain  it  to  them,  steadfastly  refuse,  at 
all  risks,  to  heed  its  provisions.  If  the  Vaccination  Act  can  be  defied, 
so  can  this.* 

Nor  can  the  friends  of  compulsory  State  Education  be  permitted 
to  ride  off  on  the  assumption  that  compulsory  State  education  ap- 
pears to  be  favourable  to  morality  or  general  progresa  In  Switzer- 
land many  causes  concur  in  the  present  state  of  facts  as  to  culture 
and  good  conduct ;  and  it  is  not  yet  proven  that  Switzerland,  to 
say  nothing  of  her  short-comings,  will  not  eventually  prove  the 
very  worst  example  that  could  be  cited  in  favour  of  State  education. 
From  the  condition  of  Germany  nothing  decisive  can  be  inferred. 
America  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  alarmingly  unfavourable  example. 
And,  apart  from  all  ex  post  facto  considerations,  we  say,  if  a  thing  is 
wrong  in  principle,  there  is  an  end.  We  know  by  a  surer  rule  than 
xiny  induction  as  to  alleged  beneficial  consequences,  that  "  it  is  not 
nor  it  cannot  come  to  good."  But  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong  in 
taking  this  ground,  what  competent  answer,  considered  as  political 
only,  has  any  "  State  "  in  the  world,  if  a  citizen  says  merely  this  : — 
''  Tou  take  the  boy  out  of  the  gutter^  and  teach  him  reading  and 
wilting  and  what  you  call  his  duty.  But  why  should  I  thank  you 
for  your  pains  ?    Left  to  his  gutter,  he  might  just  have  run  a  short 

*  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  whole,  expedient  that  children  ehonld  at  preaent  be 
vaooinated ;  bat  it  is  certainly  not  proven  that  the  Act  of  ParUament  has  not  hin- 
dered the  soientifio  stamping  ont,  by  other  methods,  of  small-pox.  At  Chatham  (I 
think)  there  is  a  man  who  regularly  refuses  to  have  his  children  vaooinated,  and  will 
not  pay  the  fines.  The  Anti-Yaoolnation  Society  sapport  his  wife  and  family  while 
he  is  in  prison. 
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cai'eer  as  a  pickpocket  or  a  burglar — trained  up  in  your  school  he 
grows  up  to  be  a  Fisk  or  a  Redpath ;  and  for  this  result  you  make 
me  pay  part  of  the  money  that  was  due  to  the  better  training  of  my 
own  child.  Now,  I  object.  What  are  you  to  do  ?  Leave  it  alone, 
and  mind  your  own  business." 

It  does  not  however  follow,  because  the  "  State  "  refused  to  educate 
a  child,  that  it  should  leave  it  alone  in  the  sense  of  omitting  all 
activity  of  a  kind  which  might  bear  upon  its  education.  The- 
Gfovemment  does  not  prescribe  the  quantity  of  coals  you  put  in 
your  grate  or  how  often  you  shall  have  your  chimney  swept ;  but  it 
may  apply  a  deterring  motive  by  fining  you  if  you  get  your  flue  on 
fire.  In  a  similar  way,  if  a  child  under  a  certain  age  did  wrong,  it 
might  punish  the  parent  as  well  as  the  child  ;  and  so  supply  motives 
to  the  parent  for  getting  the  child  properly  trained.  This,  however, 
is  only  by  the  way.  So,  also,  is  the  reference  which  I  now  make  to 
Dr.  Brewer,  M.P.,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Education  dis- 
cussions, proposed  to  make  a  certain  standard  of  attainment  the 
condition  of  cei-tain  social  benefits.  The  plan  was — of  course — im- 
mediately denounced  as  doctrinaire  ;  but  for  all  that,  a  governmental 
examination  at  stated  times,  with  penalties  to  the  neglectful  parent 
and  disabilities  to  the  neglected  child,  would  come  far  nearer  to  an 
equitably  workable  plan  than  any  scheme  under  which  "  the  State  " 
provides  or  regulates  the  educational  means  and  compels  a  citizen  to 
use  them,  as  so  regulated  or  provided. 

Taking  State  Education  as  an  example,  because  it  is  a  burning 
question,  we  have,  then,  arrived  at  this — ^that  by  no  conceivable 
means  can  conipulsoiy  State  Education  be  made  right  in  itself,  or 
just  to  the  citizen.  The  only  hypothesis  on  which  (as  to  the 
latter  point)  the  rule  volenti  non  fit  injuria  could  apply  is  the 
impossible  one,  that  every  citizen,  without  exception,  assented  now 
and  for  all  time  to  the  State  system,  whatever  it  was.  The 
alternative,  disguise  it  as  you  may,  is  the  rule  by  force  of  the 
majority  over  the  minority  in  a  matter  in  which  they  have  not  agreed 
to  be  so  ruled ;  and  here  we  come  back  to  the  question  of  a  "  social 
compact." 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  conceive  a  human  being  —  not 
even  an  idiot  or  a  selfish  savage — so  constituted  as  not  to  give 
forth  spontaneously,  upon  any  infringement  of  his  liberty  or  ease 
being  attempted,  this  first  axiom  of  social  relation : — ^No  man  has 
a  right  to  interfere  with  me  in  the  pursuit  of  my  own  good, 
unless  I  prevent  his  pursuing  his  own  good.  This  is  an  axiom — it 
comes  to  the  surface  more  certainly  than  the  ring  of  the  anvil  when 
the  hammer  strikes  it.  A.,  in  his  selfishness,  may  injure  B.,  but  not 
only  will  B.  immediately  exhibit   a  profound   appreciation  of  the 
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tixiom,  but  A.  himself,  in  his  tura,  will  exhibit  his,  if  C.  comes  up  and 
injures  Aiwi.  Nor  is  it  possible,  again,  to  conceive  of  any  sane  body 
of  men  entering  into  a  social  compact  which  omits  this  postulate, 
or,  except  for  a  temporary  purpose  and  by  consent,  places  it  in 
abeyance.  Nor,  except  by  consent,  can  any  number  of  men  acquire 
rights  over  any  other  number  of  men  such  as  will  justly  permit 
them  to  violate  the  axiom.  If  they  can,  it  is  required  to  know  by 
what  process. 

First,  we  start  with  our  aboriginal  two  men,  A.  and  B.     Intro- 
duce  a   third,    C,    and   what    change    have    you    made?    None. 
Introduce  D.,  and  what  change  have  you  made  ?     None.     Go  on 
bringing  in  new  individuals  up  to  Z.  and  still  you  have  introduced 
no  fresh  element  into  the  position,  considered  as  one  of  Scientific 
Morality,  though  you  have  now  twenty-six  persons  instead  of  one. 
Now,   turn  your   twenty-six  into  twenty-six   thousand,   and   it   is 
obvious  that  you  have  still  made  no  change.     Nor,  if  the  twenty-six 
thousand  are  supposed  to  make  some  kind  of  compact  among  them- 
selves, and  to  take  the  name  of  "  The  State,"  does  it  make,  any 
difference  \    They  may  agree  to  part  with  their  freedom  of  action  in 
certain  particulars,  and  if  the  agi'eement  be  absolutely  perfect,  no 
political  wrong  is  done;  but  no  man  can  really  part  with  a  primitive 
personal  right  for  himself;  much  less  can  he  really  rob  another  man 
of  such  a  right  by  agreeing  with  a  majority  that  the  other  man  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  exercise  that  right.     It  is  absurd  for  the  twenty-six 
thousand  to   constitute   themselves  into   an   imaginary  whole,  and 
calling  that  whole  "  The  State,"  affirm  that  they  may  slaughter  at  the 
pleasure  of  a  majority  of  their  number  such  rights  of  the  individual 
as  may  seem  to  such  a  majority  injurious  to  their  imaginary  whole — 
I  say  imaginary,  for  no  such  whole  is  possible.     "  The  State  "  is  a 
figment  begotten  in  pre-scientific  times,  when  predatory  egotisms 
were  the  basis  of  morals,  and  the  recognized  existence  of  a  servile 
class  permitted  the  mind  to  form  to  itself,  unchecked,  ideas  of  political 
unity  and  domination  which  are  of  necessity  at  war  with  justice. 
If  this  pagan  and  unscientific  notion  is  once  admitted,  all  the  pagan 
consequences  irresistibly  follow.     Admit  the  baseless  idea  of  a  Social 
Whole  with  a  welfare  of  its  own,  a  "  good  of  mankind,"  to  pursue,  and 
there  is  no  crime  which  you  may  not  legalize ;  no  goodness  that  you 
do  not  at  once  imperil ;  no  flower  of  human  hope  that  you  may  not 
trample  down  ;  no  avenue  of  divine  access  that  you  may  not  be  found 
conspiring  to  choke  up ;   no  kind  of  bestial   tampering,  no  organi- 
zation  of  murder,  no  conspiracy  of  abominable  things, — that  you 
may  not,  nay,  that  in  course  of  time  you  will  not,  be  found  to  have 
embraced   in  your  guilty  methods.     There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
political  whole,  entitled  to  dispense  with  the  smallest  right  of  the 
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ineaDest  worm  that  crawls  its  floor  ;  no  National  Unity  of  so  splendid 
a  tradition  that  the  smoke  of  one  personal  wrong  may  not  quench  it ; 
no  mesh  of  social  contract  ever  yet  woven,  or  in  the  future  weave- 
able,  between  the  dome  and  the  pit,  that  the  free  soul  of  man  may 
]K>t  claim  to  rend  in  the  name  of  Him  who  made  it  free. 

Nor,  obviously,  is  there  any  final  difference  between  "  the  State " 
thus  considered,  and  any  Dictator,  who  might  happen  to  get  power 
enough  to  carry  out  his  own  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  not  only  in  a 
given  community  accidentally  forming  "  a  nation."  but  all  over  the 
world.  Clearly,  it  is,  in  the  last  resort,  a  simple  question  of  how 
much  force  you  can  impound  in  support  of  your  own  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong.  Whether  it  is  A.,  or  all  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  or  twenty-six  thousand  times  A.,  or  one  man  with  as  much 
physical  force  at  his  command  as  the  twenty-six  thousand,  can  make 
no  difference  to  the  question  of  principle.  At  a  recent  Permissive- 
prohibitory  Bill  Meeting,  Mr.  Hughes  complained  that  he  had  had 
in  Massachusetts  to  walk  half  a  mile  before  he  could  get  a  glass  of 
porter  to  drink.*  Some  other  speaker  observed  that  he  hoped  to 
make  it  as  difficult  to  get  a  glass  of  porter  in  England.  Now  if  I  look 
at  a  mad  of  this  stamp  cranioscopically,  I  probably  say,  "  Ah,  just  what 
you  would  expect, — large  Self-Esteem,  deficient  Conscientiousness, 
Ideality  and  Causality  nowhere."  But  the  immediate  question  is 
this.  A  man  who  cannot  see  that  he  is  no  more  entitled  to  hinder 
my  buying  a  glass  of  wine  than  I  am  to  hinder  his  buying  a  pound 
of  tea,  would  be  only  consistent  if  he  set  to  work  to  get  a  seventy- 
thousand  pounder  at  his  back  and  then  went  on  to  erect  a  universal 
dictatorship.  No  conceivable  difference  is  made  by  any  boundary  line 
on  the  map  ;  and  we  find,  in  fact,  that  the  idea  of  "  the  State  "  tends 
to  find  its  logique  in  universal  empire.  I  do  not  care  to  turn  back 
the  page  of  history  to  find  this :  I  find  it  in  America,  and  in  a 
modified  form  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  Russia.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  loffique  of  the  political  Idea  of  the  United 
States  is  universal  dominion. 

To  hasten  to  a  close.  It  is  confusing  the  issue  to  suggest  that  the 
advance  of  civilization  alters,  or  can  ever  alter,  the  original  basis  of 
human  freedom,  or  change  the  fii*st  condition  of  scientific  morality. 
That  there  must  be  more  legislation  as  civilization  increases  is  not  so 
much  a  truth  as  a  tniism.  But  of  what  kind  ?  It  is  the  question  of 
quality,  not  of  quantity,  that  we  on  this  side  are  concerned  with  just  now. 
The  points  to  which  "  specialized  administration  "  must  address  itself 
will  often  be  in  the  same  line  with  those  to  which  paternal  govem- 

*  Adding,  howeyer,  that  if  he  had  understood  the  word  "  Samples,'*  in  certain 
shop-windows,  he  need  not  have  taken  that  trouble. 
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ment  would  naturally  address  itself;  but,  for  all  that,  the  two  things 
are  not  i/n,  pari  mxUerid.  Take  an  instance  or  two.  I  hold  that  if  a 
man  sells  me  beans  for  coffee  he  is  as  much  guilty  of  an  offence  with 
which  the  law  should  deal  as  if  he  refused  to  pay  his  own  promissory 
note.  Punish  him,  then,  for  the  breach  of  contract.  The  same  if  he 
sells  me  short  weight.  Punish  him  for  the  breach  of  contract.  This 
is  no  more  paternal  government  than  is  the  flogging  of  a  gai*otter. 
But  it  would  be  paternal  government  to  appoint  Inspectors  and 
Examiners  of  Food :  we  say  it  would  defeat  its  own  end  to  appoint 
such  inspectors,  and  we  object  to  the  present  system  of  dealing  with 
deficient  weights  and  measures.  We  have  no  patience  with  the  cry, 
"  The  poor  man  is  robbed  by  the  dishonest  ti-adesman."  We  answer. 
Then  let  the  poor  man  look  to  it,  and  take  his  own  methods  of  con- 
victing the  cheater.  He  cannot  do  it?  Then  that  is  no  business  of 
ours.  Let  him  go  and  acquire  the  capacity;  and  as  to  his 
sufferings  in  the  meanwhile,  we  hand  him  over  to  the  "altruistic 
instincts."  Take  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  again.  We  could  easily  prove 
that  this  Act  does  more  harm  than  good  ;  and  also,  that  if  the  law 
did  its  duty  in  certain  other  particulars,  which  as  clearly  fall  within 
its  province  as  the  objects  of  that  Act  do  not,  the  most  important  of 
those  objects  would  be  secured. 

Take,  again,  Mr.  Charley's  absurd  and  unjust  Bill  for  the  Protection 
of  Infant  Life.  Here,  indeed,  I  am  glad  to  find  that  a  member  of  the 
Government,  Mr.  Winterbotham,  appears  clearly  to  see  that  the  Bill 
is  likely  to  do  no  good  ;  and  also  that  certain  ladies  of  the  Left  have 
determined  to  oppose  it  It  was  powerfully  and  unanswerably  criti- 
cised in  one  of  their  journals  lately,  and  there  is  hope  that  it  may 
never  become  law.  Here,  again,  we  say,  the  worst  part  of  the  mis- 
chiefs you  are  seeking  in  this  "  paternal "  fashion  to  remedy  (but 
which  you  will  certainjy  increase  by  such  a  method),  are  of  your  own 
provoking.  You  have,  in  these  matters,  done  the  things  which  you 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left  undone  the  things  you  ought  to 
have  done ;  and  this  patchwork  is  an  additional  infamy.  We,  on  our 
side,  are  quite  ready  to  turn  on  the  screw  of  responsibility  in  these 
matters,  up  to  almost  any  point  you  please,  if  you  will  apply  it  in  the 
right  place ;  but  this  is  the  wrong  place  altogether.  We  say  you 
have  a  perfect  right  to  punish  parents  who  neglect  their  children. 
You  have  a  right  (of  high  expediency  to  say  the  least)  to  compel 
every  couple  who  become  parents  within  your  boundaries,  and  tacitly 
take  advantage  of  your  protection,  to  register  the  birth,  in  order 
that  you  may  know  who  is  responsible.  Whatever  blame  naturally 
attaches  to  the  act  of  a  human  pair  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded 
society,  become  parents  without  acknowledging  the  responsibility  of 
the  act^  that  blame  let  them  bear.    But  you  have  no  right  in  the 
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world  to  create,  by  bad  laws,  smelling  of  the  dark  ages,  an  artijicial 
legal  stigma,  and  then  prevent  either  man  or  woman  from  getting  out 
of  the  way  of  it,  if  possible.  Nor  will  you  succeed  in  doing  this  by 
any  such  measure  as  Mr.  Charley's  Bill. 

I  postpone  to  another  time  and  place  fully  half  of  what  I  had 
written,  and  not  without  hope  of  making  the  discussion  much  more 
satisfactory.  The  chief  points  which  seemed  to  me  to  want  clearing 
up  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate ;  and  will  only  beg  those  who  might 
perhaps  be  disposed  to  think  that  I,  personally,  am  ignorant  or  un- 
mindful of  practical  difficulties,  or  that  political  and  social  action, 
founded  on  "  Astynomocratic "  principles  must  necessarily  disregard 
expediencies,  and  run  mad, — to  dismiss  any  such  notion.  These 
things  are  not  so ;  common  sense  is  oiot  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
people  who  call  confused  and  unconscientious  views  "broad"  ones. 

A  word  or  two  is  all  that  can  be  spared  for  Miss  Helen  Taylor's 
powerful  attack  upon  Professor  Huxley's  paper  coupled  with  some 
words  of  his  at  the  London  School  Board.  It  will  be  very  instruc- 
tive to  read  it  in  connection  with  a  leading  article,  intended  as  an 
answer,  which  appeai-ed  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Some  references  to 
Mr.  Ruskin's  Fors  Clavigera,  want  of  space  compels  me  to  omit.  It 
is  from  no  partiality  for  my  own  words  that,  with  an  eye  to  this  "  new 
attack  on  toleration,"  as  Miss  Helen  Taylor  calls  it,  I  venture  to 
quote  certain  passages  which  will  at  least  prove  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  present  state  of  things  was  clearly  predictable  years  ago,  and 
is  the  perfectly  natural  result  of  the  influence  of  certain  forces, 
political,  literary,  and  social,  often  discussed  by  me  : — 

"  We  live  in  ticklish  times.  The  working-cLisses,  having  been  long  and 
unjustly  excluded  from  (a  certain  form  of)  political  power,  are  now  admitted 
to  it ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  shall  not  be  punished  for  our 
previous  injustice  to  them,  by  being  taught,  to  our  cost,  that  their  advent 
to  power  will  be  far  from  an  immediate  gain  to  liberal  ideas.  The  writer  of 
these  lines  firmly  believes  that  that  bitter  lesson  awaits  us  all.  The  ques- 
tion of  national  education,  settle  it  as  we  please,  comes  late  in  the  day — we 
have  a  long  journey  to  go  before  we  reach  results.  And  in  the  meantime, 
we  have  already  said  what  we  think  are  the  dominant  tendencies  of  the 
hour.  Much  depends  upon  the  individual  outlook,  aud  opinions  must  differ  ; 
but  what  we  think  we  see  is  before  the  reader.  A  most  threatening  ten- 
dency to  mere  crowd- w^orship,  or  waiting  on  the  will  of  numbers.  A  sckttar- 
met^ei  of  humanity  without  faith  in  God.  An  inclination  to  crush  individual 
responsibility  out  of  sight.  A  tendency  to  promote  a  segregating  despotism 
under  the  name,  or  by  the  path,  of  culture.  The  importation  of  the  conceit  of 
scientific  certainty  into  a  new  and  alieti  spJiere  .  .  .  We  are  at  present  on  the 
way  to  an  overwhelming  tyranny  from  a  perfidiously  tolerant  public  opinion. 
Public  opinion  is,  in  nearly  every  one  of  its  departments,  rotten  with  scep- 
ticism. I  do  not  mean  scepticism  of  *  miracles '  or  *  inspiration,'  but  scep- 
ticism of  goodness,  and  God,  and  human  nature, — a  scepticism  which 
snatches  blindly  at  the  first  clue  of  Convenience  for  guidance,  because  it  has 
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lost  all  trust  in  principles.  Now,  .this  scepticism  is  tolerant  enough  about 
forms  of  faith,  so  long  as  tlie  majoriti;  are  not  agreed  about  them.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  it  indemnifies  itself  by  tyrannising  over  the  outer  machinery  of 
life.  It  does  this  upon  the  plea  of  the  public  good,  the  greater  amount  of 
happiness,  and  so  on  ;  but  its  inspiration  is  fear.  It  stands  in  terror  of 
human  nature  ;  and,  seeing  no  God — ^who  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them 
-IS  we  will — it  anticipates  security  in  uniformity  alone.  All  it  cares  for  is  to 
get  along  comfortably ;  its  piety,  if  it  pretends  to  any,  is  a  piety  of  good 
taste  ;  and  it  is  capable  of  just  as  much  persecution  as  the  worst  bigotry 
that  ever  swore  by  a  relic  or  a  victim's  blood.*' 

The  other  qd^tation  will  be  more  specific ;  it  comes  from  articles 
written  in  June,  1868,  and  I  have  only  now  supplied  half  a  dozen 
words  at  the  opening  : — 

''One  of  the  most  alarming  signs  of  the  times  is  a  mixture  of  arrogance 
And  pinchbeck  tenderness  which  appears,  in  some  inscrutable  way,  to  affiliate 
itself  to  the  continuity  of  force  and  the  laws  of  heat.  It  begins  by  praying 
to  oneself  and  loving  Humanity,  and  it  will  end,  if  it  runs  its  natural  course, 
in  the  most  merciless  and  horrible  tyranny  the  world  ever  saw.  It  may 
run  its  natural  course  ;  but  we  object  to  its  making  the  circuit  in  stolen 
terminology.  There  is  no  copyright  in  great  truths,  but  there  is  in  symbols 
and  watchwords  when  fighting  is  to  be  done." 

Again : — 

"  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  Liberal  Government  will  find  its  hands 
4is  free  as  sincere  Liberals  hope.  The  Tory  party  have  now  had  a  long 
innings  for  them,  and  no  man  is  more  skilful  in  profiting  by  experience  than 
Mr.  Disraeli.  The  strong  and  rapidly  growing  reaction  against  laissez-faire 
is  all  in  his  favour ;  there  is  so  much  resemblance  between  a  patemal- 
Oovemment  Liberal  and  a  rather  liberalized  Tory  that,  on  certain  questions 
of  the  very  order  which  are  sure  to  be  prominent,  confused  fighting — con- 
fused from  a  party  point  of  view — must  inevitably  follow.  It  is  but  too 
certain  that  the  Liberal  party  are  not  awake  to  the  gravity  of  the  reaction 
in  question,  or  of  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  drifted  or  entrapped 
into  positions  in  which  they  will  look  almost  as  strange  as  Tories  passing  a 
Reform  Bill.  The  average  working-man  is  at  bottom  a  Tory  and  Protec- 
tionist. He  has  absolutely  no  LiberaUsm  in  him,  except  that  which  readily 
lends  itself  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  his  own  order,  and  he  is 
quite  capable  to-morrow,  if  he  had  the  power,  of  enacting  sumptuary  laws  as 
contemptible  as  any  that  ever  were  framed.  The  Com^ists  know  this  fast 
enough — it  was  to  women  and  workmen  that  Comte  openly  said  he  looked 
for  the  first  proselytes  to  his  new  despotism.  And  it  is  from  working  men 
and  women  that  the  new  dangers  of  Liberalism  will  arise,  as  fast  as  those 
classes  get  political  power.  Let  us  deny  fair  play  to  no  human  being,  and 
let  all  fighting  be  on  jtist  terms  ;  but  let  us  know  what  we  are  about,  and 
foresee  our  new  perils  if  we  can.  The  precise  peril  which  we  now  signalize 
is  that  we  are  undoubtedly  entering  upon  a  time  of  reaction,  in  which 
Government  interference  in  various  shapes  will  be  found  forming  part  of 
programmes  of  progress  called  Liberal,  and  that  the  traditionally  stupid 
party  will  be  clever  enough,  for  all  its  stupidity,  to  manipulate  such  pro- 
grammes for  its  own  ends." 

On  the  subject  of  toleration  there  is  something  more  to  which  I 
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crave  attention.  About  thirteen  years  ago  a  book  was  published  bj 
Parker  of  the  Strand,  entitled  "  On  Liberty."  It  was  written  by  a 
Mr.  John  Stuart  MiU.  An  enlightened  press  went  into  raptures  over 
it  It  was  masterly,  it  was  eloquent,  it  was  subtle,  it  was  profound, 
it  was  the  most  magnificent  political  apology  ever  seen  since  the 
days  of  Milton.  Very  good.  Now,  towards  the  end  of  this  book — the 
publicists,  who  went  into  raptures  over  it,  can  of  course  remember  the 
very  wording  of  the  passage — there  was  a  paragraph  in  which  this  Mr. 
Mill  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms  the  "  language  of  downright 
persecution,"  into  which  the  English  press  habitually  broke  out  when 
Mormon  polygamy  was  on  the  carpet.  And  he  went  on  to  stigma- 
tize, as  an  infamous  and  cowardly  pereecution,  any  "  civilizade  "  against 
that  institution.  Now,  I  have  only  two  remarks  to  make,  and  I  make 
them  with  an  eye  on  what  Mr.  Helps  has  said  as  to  the  safeneas  of 
holding  exceptional  opinion  in  this  country.  First,  then,  during  the 
recent  anti-Mormon  procedure  in  America,  I  asked  a  friend,  who  read 
more  newspapers  than  I  did,  if  he  had  seen  in  one  single  journal  in 
this  free  country  the  faintest  reminiscence  of  Mr.  Mill's  language, — 
which,  by-the-by,  went  on  to  say  that  if  civilization  could  not  get 
the  better  of  this  polygamy  without  force,  it  was  high  time  civiliza- 
tion received  an  infusion  of  fresh  blood  from  energetic  baurbarians, 
such  as  were  likely  to  practise  the  "peculiar  institution."  My 
friend,  who  is  a  humourist,  wrote  in  reply :  "  Do  you  think  any  news- 
paper would  dare  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence  by  quoting  those 
sentiments  of  MilFs?  "  Secondly,  I  undertake  to  say  that  «o  safe  is 
it  to  hold  exceptional  opinion  in  this  country,  that  if  Mr.  Mill  had 
dared  to  utter  at  a  public  meeting  that  particular  protest  of  his, 
neither  his  years,  nor  his  achievements,  nor  his  disinterested  career, 
nor  his  special  detestation  of  the  "  peculiar  institution,"  would  have 
saved  him  from  being  mobbed,  to  the  danger  of  his  limbs  or  his  life  ; 
and  that  in  six  days  it  would  have  been  generally  believed  in  England 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  Avignon  every  year 
expressly  for  immoral  purposes.  For  myself,  I  shall  not  condescend 
to  say  that  my  detestation  of  the  "  peculiar  institution  "  is  as  great  as 
any  man's  can  be.  But  I  xi^xll  say  this,  that  though  Brigham  Young 
ought  long  ago  to  have  been  hanged  ten  times  over,  it  was  not  for 
having  forty  wives,  if  the  forty  wives  were  free  agents,  but  for  offences 
of  a  very  different  complexion.  And  if  the  Government  had  in  this 
case  previously  interfered  in  the  right  place,  it  would  have  never  had 
occasion  to  interfere  in  the  wrong  one. 

I  will  conclude  with  two  suggestions  of  a  practical  bearing, — the 
humourist  will  please  to  observe  that  I  do  not  venture  to  call  them 
pi-actical  suggestiona 
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I.  There  is,  or  was  lately,  existing  somewhere  a  society  bearing  some 
such  name  as  "The  Public  Bights  Defence  Association."  My  impres- 
sion, perhaps  a  wrong  one,  is,  that  it  has  some  sort  of  connection  with 
the  liquor  trade.  Whether  it  has  or  not,  an  Association  for  the  defence 
of  public  rights  and  for  the  education  of  public  opinion  on  certain 
questions  would  be  a  very  proper  and  useful  one.  If  it  were  consti- 
tuted of  intelligent  men  and  women,  perhaps  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
would  consent  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  as  that  of  Honorary 
President ;  but  I  speak  entirely  in  the  dark,  and  have  myself  no  gift 
for  foiming  associations. 

II.  Our  "  representative  institutions "  will,  before  long,  be  over- 
hauled and  revised  in  various  ways.  Whatever  else  may  be  in  the 
air,  something  analogous  to  the  following  should  be  made  consti- 
tutional,— namely,  that  if  a  certain  number  of  the  "  represented  " 
in  a  certain  number  of  the  constituencies  concur  in  demanding  it,  the 
passage  of  any  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons  may  bo  sus- 
pended,— in  fact,  that  in  case  of  need,  the  legislative  powers  of  that 
House  may  be  -suspended, — ^until  an  understanding  be  come  to 
between  the  intervening  constituents  and  the  members,  or  until  the 
lattei^are,  it  may  be,  withdrawn  from  their  seats  by  public  vote. 
This  is,  of  course,  very  roughly  put,  and  there  is  no  space  here  to 
discuss  the  possible  bearings  of  such  a  plan  in  diminishing  the  gross 
evils  of  ordinary  dissolutions  and  of  party  government.  But  the 
necessity  for  some  check  of  the  kind  upon  "  the  never-ending  audacity 
of  elected  persons  "  grows  every  hour  more  plain. 

Henry  Holbeach. 


PLEASURE  AND  DESIRE. 


IF  anyone  interested  in  observing  contemporai'y  opinion  were  asked 
what  was  the  prevailing  moral  system  in  England  at  the  present 
day,  he  would  probably  answer  Utilitarianism,  And  if  anyone 
interested  in  promoting  practical  morality  had  to  state  the  most 
radical  and  morally  important  of  the  differences  among  human  dis- 
positions, he  would  probably  take  occasion  to  contrast  the  selfish  and 
sympathetic  man.  It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  singular  that  the 
former  answer  should  be  ambiguous  precisely  in  respect  of  the  con- 
trast pointed  in  the  latter  :  that  a  "  Utilitarian,"  in  common  usage, 
should  nearly  as  often  mean  one  who  acts  from  self-interest  as  one 
who  aims  at  the  general  good ;  and  that  in  the  writings  of  professed 
assailants,  as  well  as  professed  defenders  of  Utilitarianism,  the  Ego- 
istic and  Altruistic  principles  should  frequently  appear  inextiicably 
blended,  or  at  least  indissolubly  connected. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  reasons  for  this  close 
union  between  principles  and  systems  from  one  point  of  view  so 
antagonistic.  In  the  fii-st  place,  both  are  equally  opposed  to  the  "intui- 
tional," or  "  common-sense  "  momhty :  and  the  alliances  of  doctrines 
as  of  nations  are  as  often  due  to  common  enmity  as  to  natural  affinity. 
But,  further,  the  systems  of  Epicurus  and  Bentham  are  essentially 
similar  in  being  both  depeiident  systems  ;  that  is,  in  prescribing  actions 
as  means  to  an  end  distinct  from,  and  lying  outside  the  actions ;  and 
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thus  both  consist  of  rules  which  are  not  absolute  but  relative,  and 
only  valid  if  they  conduce  to  the  end.  Again,  the  ultimate  end,  or 
entity  regarded  as  intrinsically  good  and  desirable,  is  in  both  systems 
the  same  in  quality,  r.e.,  pleasure,  or,  more  strictly,  the  maximum  of 
pleasure  attainable,  pains  being  subtracted.  Besides,  it  is  of  course 
to  a  great  extent  true  that  the  conduct  recommended  by  Egoistic 
Hedonism  coincides  with  that  inculcated  by  Universalistic  Hedonism 
(as  for  comparison's  sake  we  may  term  Bentham's  Utilitarianism). 
Though  it  is  only  in  an  ideal  polity  that "  self-interest  well  understood  '*^ 
leads  to  the  perfect  discharge  of  all  social  duties,  still,  in  a  tolerably 
well-ordered  community  it  prompts  to  the  fulfilment  of  most  of  them^ 
unless  under  very  exceptional  circumstances.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  sincere  Benthamite  may  fairly  hold  that  his  own  happiness^ 
is  that  portion  of  the  universal  good  which  it  is  most  in  his  power  to 
promote,  and  which  therefore  is  most  especially  entrusted  to  his  charge. 
And  the  practical  blending  of  the  two  systems  is  sure  to  go  beyond 
their  theoretical  coincidence.  It  is  much  easier  for  a  man  to  move  in 
a  sort  of  diagonal  between  egoistic  and  universalistic  hedonism,  than 
to  be  practically  a  consistent  adherent  of  either.  Few  men  are  so- 
completely  selfish,  whatever  their  theory  of  morals  may  be,  as  not  oc- 
casionally to  seek  the  general  good  of  some  smaller  or  larger  com- 
munity from  natural  sympathetic  impulse  unsupported  by  Epicurean 
calculatioa  And  probably  still  fewer  are  so  resolutely  unselfish  as 
never  to  find  all  men's  good  in  their  own  with  rather  too  ready 
conviction. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  distinction  between  one's  own  happiness 
and  that  of  people  in  general  is  so  natural  and  obvious,  and  so  con- 
tinually forced  upon  our  attention  by  the  circumstances  of  life,  that 
some  other  reason  is  required  to  explain  the  persistent  confusion 
between  the  systems  that  respectively  adopt  either  end  as  furnishing 
the  right  and  reasonable  standard  for  each  individual's  conduct. 
And  such  a  reason  is  found  in  the  theory  of  human  action  pro- 
pounded by  Bentham,  and,  generally  speaking,  maintained  by  hi& 
disciples.  Though  ethically  Epicureanism  and  Benthamism  may  be 
viewed  as  standing  in  polar  opposition,  psychologically  Bentham  is 
in  fundamental  agreement  with  Epicureana  He  holds  that  a  man 
ought  to  aim  at  the  maximum  felicity  of  men  in  general ;  but  he 
holds,  also,  that  he  always  does  aim  at  what  appears  to  him  his  own 
maximum  felicity — that  he  cannot  help  doing  this— that  this  is  the 
way  his  volition  inevitably  acts.  Bentham  takes  every  opportunity 
of  putting  these  two  propositions  with  characteristic  sharpness  and 
clearness.  "  The  greatest  happiness  of  all  those  whose  interest  is  in 
question  is  the  only  right  and  proper  and  universally  desirable  end  of 
human  action  in  every  situation."     But ''  in  the  general  tenor  of  life,, 
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in  every  human  breast,  self-regard  is  predominant ;  '*  or,  more  ex- 
plicitly, "  on  the  occasion  of  every  act  he  exercises,  every  human 
being  is  led  to  pursue  that  line  of  conduct  which,  according  to  his 
view  of  the  case,  taken  by  him  at  the  moment,  will  be  in  the  highest 
degree  contributory  to  his  own  greatest  happiness,  whatsoever  be 
the  eflfect  of  it  in  relation  to  the  happiness  of  other  similar  beings, 
any  or  all  of  them  taken  together/'  He  goes  on  to  refer  those  who 
doubt  to  the  "existence  of  the  human  species  as  being  itself  a 
proof,  and  a  conclusive  one." 

Hence  if  self-interest  be  not  the  "  right  and  proper  end  of  action,"  • 
it  is  at  any  rate  not  wrong  or  improper,  because  it  is  inevitable. 
If  Bentham  is  asked,  "  Why  then  do  you  inveigh  (as  you  certainly 
do  with  much  bitterness  and  emphasis)  against  lawyers  and  states- 
men who  seek  their  own  interest  when  it  unfortunately  happens  to 
diverge  from  the  p\iblic  interest  ?  "  his  answer  is  ready  and  clear  :  "I 
do  so  with  a  view  of  removing  the  divergence  ;  by  my  own  disappro- 
bation and  the  disapprobation  of  all  I  can  persuade  to  sympathize 
with  me,  I  would  supply  the  force  that  is  wanting  to  turn  the  wills 
of  these  public  servants  in  the  direction  of  public  duty."  If  he  is 
asked  again,  "  But  when  you  concern  yourself  about  the  public  good, 
and  call  it  the  right  and  proper  end  of  action,  do  not  you  recognize 
a  principle  of  duty,  obedience  to  which  you  prefer  to  your  own  plea- 
sure ?  "  he  answers  unhesitatingly,  "  No  I  concern  myself  about  the 
public  good,  becaibae  in  me  selfiahneas  hcbs  taken  tlie  form  of  public 
spirit,  and  when  I  call  it  the  proper  end,  I  mean  that  I  wish  all 
other  men  to  take  it  for  such,  with  a  view  to  its  attainment,  with 
which  the  attainment  of  my  own  greatest  happiness  is  bound  up." 

There  is,  therefore,  in  Bentham's  mind  no  confusion  and  no  logical 
connection  between  his  psychological  generalization  and  his  ethical 
assumption.  But  it  has  been  so  common  among  moralists  of  all 
schools  to  identify  the  natural  and  the  ideal,  and  to  argue  from  what 
men  universally  or  normally  do  to  what  they  ought  to  do,  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that  a  utilitarian  of  Bentham*s  school  should  be 
thought  to  approve  of  the  egoism  which  he  accepts  as  inevitable, 
and  in  some  way  to  base  upon  it  his  universalistic  hedonism.  And 
we  find  that  the  latest  expositor  of  utilitarianism,  Mr.  Mill,  does 
try  to  establish  a  logical  connection  between  the  psychological  and 
ethical  principles,  which  he  holds  in  common  with  Bentham,  and  to 
convince  his  readers  that  because  each  man  naturally  seeks  his  own 
happiness,  therefore  he  ought  to  seek  the  happiness  of  other  people. 

*  Ab  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  term  is  never  applied  to  it  in  works  written  by 
Bentham  himself.  In  the  Deontology,  and  elsewhere  where  the  composition  is  due 
to  Dmnont,  we  find  a  loose  and  vagne  synoretion  of  Egoistic  and  UniyerBalistic 
Hedonism,  which  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  to  lo  eznot  and  coherent  a 
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Now,  it  is  ray  object  to  prove  that  this  psychological  generalization 
is  in  no  important  sense  true.  In  so  doing  I  do  not  wish  to  attack  the 
utilitarianism  of  Bentham  and  Mr.  Mill,  with  which  I  in  the  main 
agree,  but  to  disentangle  it  from  the  egoistic  hedonism  with  which 
their  theory  of  human  action  continually  causes  it  to  be  confounded. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  quote  the  words  in  which  Mr.  Mill  states  the 
theory.  "  It  will  hardly,"  he  expects,  "  be  disputed  that  desiring  a 
thing  and  finding  it  pleasant,  aversion  to  it  and  thinking  of  it  as 
painful,  are  phenomena  entirely  inseparable,  or  rather  two  parts  of 
the  same  phenomenon : "  or,  still  more  precisely,  "  we  desire  a  thing 
in  proportion  as  the  idea  of  it  is  pleasant"  It  is  impoi-tant  to  notice 
the  italicized  words.  For  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  we  leave  them 
out,  the  experience  of  mankind  would  primd  fade  confirm  Mr.  Mill's 
assertion.  Most  men  would  say  that  whatever  they  desired  was  always 
soniething  which  was  pleasant  in  prospect.  I  shall  presently  argue 
that  even  this  on  closer  examination  seems  to  be  an  inexact  account 
of  consciousness.  But  few  would  assert  that  what  they  fnjost  desired 
was  always  that  which  they  thought  would  give  them  most  pleasure. 
It  would  be  generally  allowed  that  men  not  only  desire,  but  are  actually 
impelled  to  do  what  (even  in  the  moment  of  yielding  to  the  impulse) 
they  know  will  cause  them  more  pain  than  pleasure  on  the  whole. 
'*  Video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  sequor  "  is  as  applicable  to  the 
Epicurean  as  to  anyone  else.  If  any  evidence  is  needed  of  this,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr.  Mill  himself.*  "Men  often,  from 
infirmity  of  character,  make  their  election  for  the  nearer  good, 
though  they  know  it  to  be  the  less  valuable ;  and  this  no  less  when 
the  choice  is  between  two  bodily  pleasures  ....  They  pursue 
sensual  indulgences  to  the  injury  of  health,  though  perfectly  aware 
that  health  is  the  greater  good."  I  confess  that  I  cannot  reconcile 
this  sentence  with  the  one  previously  quoted  from  the  same  author. 
If  we  always  desire  more  strongly  what  is  in  idea  most  pleasant, 
how  can  we  choose  what  we  know  to  be  the  less  valuable  pleasure  ? 

It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  this  is  an  exceptional  case, 
oflFering  an  interesting  psychological  puzzle  ;  but  that  it  still  remains 
true  that  the  ordinary,  normal  phenomenon  in  the  action  of  men  is 
that  each  individual  seeks  his  own  greatest  apparent  pleasure ;  and 
that,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  greatest  pleasure  is  intrinsically 
desirable,  we  only  require  the  proposition  that  the  greatest  pleasure 
is  ordinarily  desired,  not  that  it  is  always  so. 

Before  we  examine  this  more  qualified  assertion,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  define  our  terms  as  clearly  as  possible.  In  the  passage  which  I 
first  quoted,  Mr.  Mill  goes  on  to  say  that  "  desiring  a  thing,  and  find- 
ing it  pleasant,  are,  in  strictness  of  language,  two  modes  of  naming 

•  »  ntmtarianiflm;'  C.  2.  p.  14  (of  8xd  edition). 
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the  same  psychological  fact."  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  assertion  we  are  discussing  requires  to  be  determined  by 
"  practised  self-consciousness  and  self-observation  ; "  as  the  denial  of 
it  would  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  truth  is  that  there 
is  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  pleasure,  which  has  always  tended  seri- 
ously to  confuse  the  discussion  of  this  question.*  By  pleasure  we 
commonly  mean  an  agreeable  sensation  not  necessarily  connected 
with  desire  or  volition,  as  it  may  arise  from  external  causes  without 
having  been  foreseen  or  desired  at  alL  But  when  we  speak  of  a  man 
doing  something  at  his  own  "pleasure,"  or  as  he  "pleases,"  we 
signify  the  mere  fact  of  choice  or  preference ;  the  mere  determina- 
tion of  the  will  in  a  certain  direction.  Now,  if  by  "pleasant  "  we 
mean  that  which  influences  choice,  exercises  a  certain  attractive  force 
on  the  will,  it  is  not  a  psychological  truth,  but  a  tautological  asser- 
tion, to  say  that  we  desire  a  thing  in  proportion  as  it  appears  "  plea- 
sant." But  if  we  take  "  pleasui-e  "  to  mean  "  agreeable  sensation," 
it  then  becomes  a  really  debateable  question  whether  our  active  im- 
pulses are  always  consciously  directed  towards  the  attainment  of 
agreeable  (or  the  avoidance  of  disagreeable)  sensations  as  their  end. 
And  this  is  what  we  must  understand  Mr.  Mill  to  consider  "  sa 
obvious,  that  it  will  hardly  be  disputed." 

It  is  rather  curious  to  find  that  the  best-known  of  English 
moralists  regards  the  exact  opposite  of  what  Mr.  Mill  thinks  so  ob- 
vious, as  being  not  merely  a  universal  fact  of  our  conscious  experience, 
but  even  a  necessary  truth.  Butler  distinguishes,  as  is  well  known, 
"  self-love,"  or  the  impulse  towards  our  own  pleasure  from  "  particular 
movements  towards  particular  external  objects — honour,  power,  the 
harm  or  good  of  another ; "  the  actions  proceeding  from  which  are 
"no  otherwise  interested  than  as  every  action  of  every  creature 
must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  ;  for  no  one  can  act  but  from 
a  desire,  or  choice,  or  preference  of  his  own."  Such  particular 
passions  or  appetites  are,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "Tiecessarily  jp?'^- 
supposed  by  the  very  idea  of  an  interested  pui*suit ;  since  the  very- 
idea  of  interest  or  happiness  consists  in  this,  that  an  appetite  or 
aflfection  enjoys  its  object."  We  could  not  pursue  pleasui-e  at  all, 
unless  we  had  desires  for  something  else  than  pleasure ;  for  pleasure 
consists  in  the  satisfaction  of  just  these  extra-regarding  impulses. 

Butler  has  clearly  over-stated  his  case ;  f  for  many  pleasures  (as 
was  just  remarked)  occur  to  us  without   any  relation  to  previous 

*  The  confusion  occurs  in  the  most  singular  form  in  Hobbes,  who  actually  identifies 
Pleasure  and  Appetite,  **  this  motion  in  which  consisteth  pleasure,  is  a  solicitation  to 
draw  near  to  the  thing  that  pleaseth.*' 

t  The  same  argument  is  put  in  a  more  guarded,  and,  I  think,  unexceptionable  form 
by  Hutcheson. 
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desires,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  our  appetitive  consciousness 
should  consist  entirely  of  impulses  towards  such  pleasures  as  these. 
But  taken  as  a  mere  statement  of  actual  fact,  his  doctrine  faithfully 
represents  a  great,  probably  the  greater  part  of  our  experience. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  our  appetitive  life  we  may  distinguish 
(primary)  extror-regarding  impulses,  desires  of  some  end  other  than 
our  own  sensations,  from  secondary,  reflexive,  self-regarding,  impulses 
towards  the  pleasure  which  attends  the  fnlfilment  of  the  former. 

I  will  begin  with  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst,  because  it 
is  important  to  show  that  there  is  no  difference  between  "  sensual  '* 
and  "intellectual"  impulses  as  regards  the  point  in  question. 

Himger  and  thirst  are  impulses,  due  to  bodily  needs  of  food  and 
drink  representing  themselves  in  consciousness.  Their  objects  are 
respectively  food  and  drink,  not  the  pleasure  that  we  shall  feel  while 
the  food  is  being  eaten  and  the  water  drunk. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  time  that  appetite  makes  us  regard  food  as  pleasant* 
and  is  frequently  and  naturally  accompanied  with  anticipation  of  the 
pleasure  of  eating ;  and  further,  that  in  proportion  as  the  desire  is 
strong,  the  anticipated  pleasure  appeai-s  great.  These  undeniable 
facts  render  the  proposition  which  I  am  combating  plausible,  so  that 
it  requires  cai'eful  introspective  observation  to  convince  us  of  its 
unsoundness.  But  I  think  such  observation  will  show  that  conscious 
anticipation  of  pleasure  is  by  no  means  an  inseparable  concomitant 
of  appetite  ;  and  that,  even  when  it  exists,  it  is  not  its  object.  We 
may  have  a  secondary  desire  of  this  pleasure  along  with  the  primary 
appetite,  but  the  two  are  not  to  be  identified.  This  statement  I  must 
again  guard  by  admitting  that  the  analysis  which  distinguishes  the  , 
two  is  not  applicable  everywhere.  Very  often  they  are  indistinguish- 
ably  blended ;  and,  as  the  evolution  of  consciousness  is  always  from 
the  vague  to  the  definite,  it  is,  perhaps,  most  exact  to  say  that,  in  the 
earliest  phase  of  any  desire,  the  strictly  extra-regarding  impulse  is  not 
yet  "  differentiated  "  (as  Mr.  Spencer  would  say)  from  the  strictly 
self-regarding.  Still  this  differentiation  soon  takes  place,  and  there 
are  many  occasions  when  we  can  quite  clearly  distinguish  the  two 
elements  by  the  different  actions  which  they  respectively  prompt. 
For  as  the  pleasure  depends  to  a  great  extent,  as  Butler  says  (though 
not  entirely),  on  the  strength  of  the  appetite :  the  desire  of  the 
pleasure  prompts  men  not  only  to  gratify,  but  to  stimulate,  the 
appetite.  Tlie  gourmand,  who  takes  a  walk  in  order  to  enjoy  his 
dinner,  is  impelled  by  one  sensual  impulse  to  aim  at  producing 
another  :  here,  at  least,  we  are  in  no  danger  of  confounding  the  two. 

Again,  let  us  examine  a  class  of  pleasures  which  occupy  a  very 
important  place — according  to  some  judges,  the  most  important — in 
our  sensitive  existence  :  the  pleasures  of  pursuit     These  illustrate 
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peculiarly  well  the  difiFerence  between  the  extra-regarding  and  self- 
regai'ding  impulses,  and  also  the  dependence  of  pleasure  on  desire, 
instead  of  vice  versd.  Take,  for  example,  the  favourite  amusement 
of  rich  Englishmen.  What  is  the  motive  that  impels  a  man  to  fox- 
hunting ?  It  is  not  the  pleasure  of  catching  the  fox.  Nobody,  before 
entering  on  the  chase,  represents  to  himself  the  killing  of  the  fox  as  a 
source  of  gratification,  apart  from  the  eagerness  produced  by  pursuit 
It  is  upon  this  eagerness  that  the  pleasure  depends ;  the  desire, 
stimulated  to  a  strange  intensity  by  vehement  action,  is  the  prior 
fact ;  and  the  pleasure  arising  when  the  desire  is  gratified  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  pre-existing  desire.  It  will  be  said,  however,  that  what 
the  fox-hunter  desires  is,  not  to  kill  the  fox,  but  to  enjoy  the  pursuit. 
And,  no  doubt,  this  is  his  rational  motive,  that,  in  a  tranquil  state  of 
his  mind,  initiates  the  whole  series  of  actions.  But  the  peculiarity 
of  the  case  is  that  of  these  pleasures  at  which  he  rationally  aims, 
the  irrational  desire  to  catch  the  fox  is  an  essential  condition. 
Before  we  can  enjoy  pursuing,  we  must  temporarily  want  to  catch 
— want  it  very  vehemently  and  absorbingly.  Hence  the  often-noted 
paradox  which  such  activities  present  to  the  prudential  reason  :  we 
cannot  attain  the  prudentially  rational  end  of  maximum  pleasure 
without  exciting  what  are  now  *  highly  irrational  impulses. 

Another  very  important  observation  suggests  itself  in  connection 
with  these  latter  pleasures.  In  the  case  previously  discussed,  although 
we  could  distinguish  appetite  from  the  desire  of  the  pleasures  con- 
sisting in  the  satisfaction  of  appetite,  there  appeared  no  incom- 
patibility between  the  two.  The  fact  that  the  gourmand  is  domi- 
nated by  the  desire  of  the  pleasures  of  eating  in  no  way  impedes 
the  development  in  him  of  the  appetite  which  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  these  pleasures.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  we  seem  to  perceive  this  incompatibility  to  a  certain  extent. 
In  all  forms  of  pursuit  a  certain  enthusiasm  is  necessary  to  obtain 
full  enjoyment.  A  man  who  enters  on  it  in  too  epicurean  a  temper, 
thinking  too  much  of  the  pleasure,  does  not  catch  the  full  spirit  of 
the  chase  ;  his  eagerness  never  gets  just  the  sharpness  of  edge  which 
imparts  to  the  pleasure  its  highest  zest  and  flavour.  Here  comes  into 
view  what  we  might  call  the  fundamental  paradox  of  hedonism,  that 
the  self-regarding  impulse,  if  too  predominant,  defeats  its  own  end. 
This  eflect  is  not  visible,  or  at  any  rate  is  scarcely  visible  in  the  case 
of  purely  sensual  pleasures ;  and  also  where  there  is  a  very  keen, 
natural  susceptibility  in  any  direction,  the  operation  of  the  general 

*  I  do  not  enter  into  the  history  of  these  impulses.  In  dealing  with  questions 
of  which  the  decision  depends,  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  on  "  practised  self -consciousness  and 
self-obseiration,  assisted  by  observation  of  others,"  it  seems  to  me  important  to  put 
cazefully  aside  the  necessarily  hypothetical  method  of  historical  psychology. 
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law  is  counteracted.  Hence  we  see,  first,  why  epicureanism  has 
always  had,  practically,  in  ordinary  minds,  a  tendency  to  sensualism, 
which  it  certainly  has  not  theoretically,  because  sensual  pleasures  are 
least  of  all  diminished  by  directly  pursuing  them ;  and,  secondly, 
why  it  has  not  had  this  tendency  in  philosophic  minds,  because  in 
them  the  intellectual  impulse  is  so  strong  originally  as  to  resist  the 
corrosive  effect  of  the  epicurean  principle.  But  of  a  great  part  of 
our  more  refined  enjoyments,  intellectual  and  emotional,  it  seems 
true  to  say  that  in  order  to  attain  them,  at  any  rate  in  then*  best 
form,  the  direction  of  our  impulse  must  be  objective,  extra-regarding, 
not  fixed  upon  our  own  sensations  as  its  end.  The  activities  upon 
which  the  pleasures  attend  seem  to  require  a  certain  self-abandon- 
ment, incompatible  with  the  conscious  predominance  of  self-love. 
For  example,  the  pleasures  of  thought  and  study  (which  the  mate- 
rialist Hobbes  declares  to  be  ''  far  exceeding  all  carnal  delights  ")  can 
only  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  an  aixlour  of  curiosity  which 
carries  the  mind  temporarily  away  from  self  and  its  sensations.  In 
all  kinds  of  Art,  again,  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty  is  attended 
by  intense  and  exquisite  pleasures ;  but  in  order  to  get  them,  one 
must  forget  them ;  the  gaze  of  the  artist  is  always  said  to  be  rapt 
and  fixed  upon  his  ideal  of  beauty.  Still  more  clearly  does  the  law 
appear  when  we  contemplate  the  sympathetic  activities  and  sus- 
ceptibilities. Even  Professor  Bain  admits  that  the  desire  to  give 
pleasure  to,  and  remove  pain  from,  others  constitutes  an  exception 
to  his  general  theory  that  each  individuaFs  volition  is  determined  by 
his  own  pleasures  and  pains,  actual  or  ideal ;  and  it  is  upon  the 
existence  of  this  strictly  unselfish  impulse  that  the  much-commended 
pleasures  of  benevolence  depend. 

So  far  I  have  insisted  on  the  felt  incompatibility  of  the  self-regard- 
ing and  extra-regarding  impulses  only  as  a  means  of  proving  their 
essential  distinctness.  I  do  not  wish  to  overstate  it,  as  it  has  been 
not  unfrequently  overstated  by  the  anti-hedonistic  moralists  who 
have  been  perfectly  right  in  drawing  attention  to  it.  I  believe  that 
in  the  commonest  state  of  our  activity  the  incompatibility  is  only 
momentary,  and  does  not  prevent  a  real  harmony  from  being  attained 
by  means  of  a  sort  of  alternating  rhythm  of  the  two  impulses  in  con- 
sciousness. Desire  is,  I  think,  not  ordinarily  a  conscious  impulse 
towards  pleasure ;  but  where  there  is  strong  desire  in  any  direction, 
there  is  commonly  keen  susceptibility  to  the  corresponding  pleasures ; 
and  the  most  devoted  enthusiast  is  sustained  in  his  work  by  the 
recurrent  consciousness  of  such  pleasures.  But  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  the  familiar  and  obvious  instances  of  real  conflict 
between  self-love  and  some  extra-regarding  impulses  are  not  para- 
doxes and  puzzles  to  be  explained  away,  but  occasional  phenomena, 
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which  the  analysis  of  our  appetitive  consciousness  in  the  normal  state, 
when  there  is  no  such  conflict,  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Such  conflict 
is  generically  the  same,  from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  whatever 
be  the  quality  of  the  impulse  which  comes  into  collision  with  self- 
love  ;  but  the  very  important  distinction  introduced  when  we  apply 
the  ethical  notions  "  higher "  and  "  lower,"  and  consider  some  im- 
pulses superior,  others  inftrior  in  grade  to  self-love,  has  caused  this 
resemblance  to  be  overlooked.  In  the  case  of  the  appetites  wo  con- 
sider (as  Butler  says)  that  self-love  has  a  natural  claim  to  rule  ;  and 
if,  yielding  to  a  sensual  impulse  we  take  the  course  of  action  which  is 
attended  with  less  pleasure  on  the  whole,*  we  condemn  ourselves 
afterwards.  But  a  similar  result  may  occur  in  the  case  of  a  higher 
impulse,  the  subordination  of  which  to  self-love  is  not  equally  recog- 
nised by  common  sense;  this  involves  us  in  a  certain  perplexity, 
which  however  is  not  due  to  any  psychological  anomaly  but  purely 
ethical,  because  the  conduct  appears  to  us  in  a  certain  sense  irrational, 
and  yet  we  do  not  condemn  it  Let  us  represent  to  ourselves  a  case 
in  detail.  Suppose  a  man  to  have  been  for  some  time  under  *the 
ifnfluence  of  a  ruling  passion  of  a  noble  kind :  love  of  truth,  love  of 
beauty,  or  personal  affection,  or  devotion  to  a  cause,  or  desire  to 
achieve  any  particular  laudable  end.  For  some  time,  perhaps,  he 
has  been  borne  along  by  a  feeling  in  which  the  selfish  and  unselfish 
elements  are  not  yet  distinguished :  he  could  not  tell  if  asked  whether 
he  did  what  he  was  doing  from  a  disinterested  impulse  or  because  he 
found  his  pleasure  in  it  But  suddenly  this  passion  or  enthusiasm  is 
thrown  by  circumstances  into  collision  with  other  impulses  and  needs  : 
the  man  is  thus  put  into  the  attitude  of  prudential  reflection,  and 
finds,  on  estimation  of  probable  resulting  pleasures  and  pains,  that 
the  course  of  action  to  which  his  habitual  impulse  tends  is  distinctly 
opposed  to  the  judgment  of  self-love.  In  fact,  his  enthusiasm  demands 
a  sacrifice ;  and  he  is  at  once  able  to  distinguish  clearly  the  proper 
external  object  of  the  impulse  from  the  pleasure  which  normally 
attends  its  pursuit  and  attainment.  He  can  ask  the  two  distinct 
questions,  "Is  the  sacrifice  intrinsically  worth  making  ?**  and  "Will  it 
repay  me  ?  '*  He  is  conscious  that  he  can  answer  the  second  question 
in  the  negative,  and  yet  the  first  in  the  aflSrmative.  He  can  say, 
"It  will  not  repay  me,  but  it  is  worth  it,  and  it  shall  take  place." 

I  have  been  describing  a  phenomenon  of  by  no  means  unfrequent 
occurrence  even  outside  the  sphere  of  properly  moral  impulses.     But 

*  The  victorious  sensual  impulse  in  this  case  is  in  gpeneral  oonsciouslj  directed 
towards  pleasure ;  and  the  case  is  one  of  preference  of  a  less  pleasure  to  a  gpreater, 
not  of  some  external  object  to  pleasure.  Still  it  equally  constitutes  an  exception  to 
Mr.  Mill's  supposed  universal  law  that  desire  is  always  proportioned  to  anticipated 
pleasure. 
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it  is  no  doubt  most  common  in  the  case  of  these  latter ;  the  sacrifice 
is  generally  demanded  in  the  name  of  what  is  right,  reasonable, 
virtuous.  And  here  I  would  again  appeal  to  Mr.  Mill  himself  as  a 
witness  on  my  side ;  referring  in  this  case  to  his  Examination  of 
Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philosophy.  Readers  may  recall  the  passage  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  supposed  religious  duty  of  worshipping  as 
"good"  a  Deity  to  whom  the  term  is  not  applicable  in  any  intelligible 
sense ;  rather  than  do  so,  he  says, ''  If  such  a  Being  can  sentence  me 
to  hcU  for  not  so  calling  him,  to  hell  I  will  go."  The  case  is  of  course 
purely  hypothetical,  being  intended  as  a  red/actio  ad  absurdum  of 
the  belief  in  an  incognizable  Qod.  But  a  hypothetical  instance  does 
just  as  well  as  a  real  one  to  test  a  principle;  and  this  supplies  me 
with  just  the  hypothesis  most  perfectly  adapted  to  illustrate  my 
yiew.  Mr.  Mill  avows,  we  may  say,  a  hypothetical  preference  for 
helL*  Now  he  can  hardly  maintain  that  such  preference  would 
involve  "  finding  hell  most  pleasant,"  even  in  idea ;  as  it  is  under- 
stood in  the  very  notion  of  hell,  that  it  is  niore  painful  to  be  there 
than  to  be  anywhere  else.  He  therefore  recognizes  the  conceivability 
of  a  practical  impulse  tending  in  the  direction  of  maximum  infelicity ; 
and  even  asserts  that  such  an  impulse  could  and  would  determine  his 
volition. 

To  sum  up,  in  contravention  of  the  doctrine  that  our  conscious 
active  impulses  are  always  directed  towards  the  production  of  agree- 
able sensations  in  ourselves,  I  would  maintain  that  we  find  every- 
where in  consciousness  extra-regarding  impulse,  directed  towards 
something  that  is  not  pleasure  ;  that  in  many  cases  this  impulse  is  so 
far  incompatible  with  the  self-regarding  that  the  two  do  not  easily 
coexist  in  the  same  moment  of  consciousness ;  and  that  more  occa- 
sionally (but  by  no  means  rarely)  the  two  come  into  irreconcileable 
conflict,  and  prompt  to  opposite  courses  of  action.  And  this  incom- 
patibility (though  it  is  important  to  notice  it  in  other  instances)  is  no 
doubt  specially  prominent  in  the  case  of  the  impulse  towards  the  end 
which  competes  in  ethical  controversy  with  pleasure — the  love  of 
virtue  for  its  own  sake,  or  desire  to  do  what  is  right  as  such,  which 
in  the  view  of  stoicism  is  essential  to  right  conduct. 

It  may  be  said  that  whatever  be  the  case  with  our  present  adult 
consciousness,  our  original  impulses  were  all  directed  towards  pleasure, 
and  that  any  impulses  otherwise  directed  are  derived  from  these  by 
"  association  of  ideas."  I  do  not  think  this  can  be  proved  ;  and  the 
results  of  observation,  as  fai*  as  we  can  caiTy  it,  seem  to  tend  in  the 
opposite  way  ;  as  preponderant  objectivity  seems  characteristic  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  our  consciousness,  and  the  subjective  attitude  does 

*  Mr.  Mill,  no  doubt,  draws  a  distinctioii  between  Dedie  and  WiU.  Bat  I  think 
he  means  to  imply,  in  the  case  supposed,  a  pief erence  as  well  as  a  determination. 
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not  become  habitual  till  later  in  life.  But  supposing  the  assertiofa 
were  proved,  it  would  have  little  bearing  on  the  present  question. 
The  Hedonist  says,  "  I  prove  Pleasure  to  be  intrinsically  desirable  by 
showing  that  all  men  actually  do  desire  it/'  It  is  answered  that  ail 
men  do  not  now  desire  pleasure,  but  rather  other  things :  some  in 
particular  having  impulses  towards  virtue,  which  may  and  dp  conflict 
with  their  desire  for  their  own  pleasure  It  is  no  reply  to  this  to  say 
that  all  (mce  desired  pleasure,  except  on  the  assumption  that  our 
earlier  impulses  have  a  prerogative  in  validity  over  our  later.  But 
no  one  appeals  from  the  artist's  sense  of  beauty  to  the  child's ;  nor  are 
the  trutlis  of  the  higher  mathematics  thought  to  be  les3  certainly  true^ 
because  they  can  be  only  apprehended  by  a  highly  developed  intel- 
lect. In  fact,  tliis  disposition  to  attribute  some  strange  importance 
and  special  authority  to  what  was^r«^  felt  or  thought  belongs  to  an 
antiquated  point  of  view.  In  politics  we  have  quite  abandoned  the 
idea  that  even  if  we  could  establish  irrefragably  the  original  condition 
of  the  human  family,  it  would  at  all  help  to  determine  jural  obliga- 
tions in  our  existing  societies.  The  corresponding  opinion  still  lingers 
in  psychology  and  ethics,  but  it  may  be  expected  not  to  linger  very 
long ;  as  the  assumption  that  our  earliest  consc;jiousnes8  is  most  trust- 
worthy is  not  only  baseless,  but  opposed  to  the  current  theories  of 
the^Evolution  and  Progresa 

H.  SiDOWICK. 
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THE  general  result  arriTed  at  in  my  former  paper  on  "  Science  and 
Immortality,"  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  desires  and  opinions  of  men  upon  the  subject  of  their  ulti* 
mate  destiny  do  not  amount  to  sucb  an  absolute  demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  immortality  as  science  demands,  trhereas  the  Kesurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ,  aamtmed  to  be  true,  is  an  actual  instance  of  the  fact 
requiring  to  be  proved,  i.e.,  that  men  can  live  after  death. 

2.  There  is  enough  evidence  to  satisfy  a  reasonable  m^  of  the  truth 
of  the  history  of  the  Resurrection,  provided  there  was  nothing  mirac- 
ulous in  that  history. 

3.  Uinds  that  are  already  deeply  concerned  with  the  miracle  of  their 
own  immortality  will  find  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  narrative, 
even  though  it  includes  a  mii-aculous  element,  whereas  minds  that  are 
not  so  concerned  will  find  no  difficulty  in  rejecting  it. 

i.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  controversy  will  ultimately  turn  upon 
the  question,  whether  the  doctrine  of  immortality  can  or  cannot  be 
recommended  to  the  minds  of  men  as  necessary  to,  and  necessitated 
by,  human  morality  in  its  widest  sense.  If  it  can,  then  men  will  con- 
tinue to  believe  the  Resurrection,  the  evidence  of  which  is,  apart  from 
the  miraculous,  sufficient  and  reasonable ;  if  it  cannot,  then  they  will 
cease  to  believe  that  which  has  no  moral  value  for  them. 

It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  abandon  the  neutral  position  I  have 
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hitherto  endeavoured  to  maintain,  and  to  assume  that  of  an  advocate 
for  Christianity.  But  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  this  does  not 
imply  either  that  I  should  advocate  Christianity  as  it  now  is,  or  find 
fault  with  science  for  holding  aloof  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  best 
hope  for  religion  lies  in  the  fact  of  science  continuing  to  utter  a  clear 
and  outspoken  protest  against  the  eiTors  that  are  bringing  discredit 
upon  her  name,  and  sensibly,  though  gradually,  weakening  her  in- 
fluence for  good.  Assuredly,  if  Christianity  is  to  prevail  by  being 
morally  attractive  to  all  that  is  best  in  humanity,  then  there  is 
nothing  in  the  modem  forms  it  has  assumed  to  attract  minds  trained 
in  the  severe  love  of  truth,  and  in  the  search  for  facts  whereon  truth 
may  repose.  Christian  apologists  are  too  apt  to  speak  as  though  the 
ideal  Christianity  which  they  represent  had  any  real  hold  upon  the 
minds  of  the  mass  of  men,  and  to  forget  that  practically  it  means 
ultramontanism  and  sectarianism,  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope 
balanced  by  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible.  Its  moral  value  in  special 
depaitments  of  life  is  not  denied,  but  it  is  contended  that  these 
gigantic  sins  against  humanity  and  truth  do  at  this  present  moment, 
on  the  whole,  outweigh  its  claims  in  other  respects.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  very  practical  question,  nor  one  into  which  I  greatly  care  to 
enter ;  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  unless  (what  I  fully  expect) 
science  reforms  religion  in  the  same  way  as  did  the  revival  of  classical 
learning,  religion  will  cease  to  be  the  custodian  of  man's  deepest 
thoughts  upon  morality  and  eternity. 

My  business  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  facts,  which  seem  to 
show  that  a  beUef  in  immortality  is  essential  to  the  highest  powers, 
as  well  as  to  the  most  general  needs  of  human  nature.  This  enquirj- 
belongs  to  the  science  of  religion,  and  is  strictly  scientific  in  its 
method  and  results.  Let  me  once  more  state  what  the  proofe  thus 
obtained  really  amount  to.  It  is  quite  possible  to  examine  the  facts 
of  human  nature  and  of  histor}',  and  from  them  to  discover  whether  or 
not  they  lead,  and  will  continue  to  lead,  to  a  desire  for  immortality ; 
but  such  a  desire  amounts  to  no  scientific  proof  of  the  fact  itself. 
That  the  desire  for  immortality  is  natural  to  man,  and  in  accordance 
with  his  instincts  and  circumstances  is  what  I  believe,  and  am  about 
to  endeavour  to  show.  But  then,  why  should  I  have  to  do  it  at 
all  ?  Surely  it  might  be  thought  that  so  obvious  a  duty  would  be 
discharged  more  than  sufficiently  in  all  the  sermons  and  writings  pro- 
duced by  a  fertile  and  laborious  theology.  Yet,  so  far  as  my  o\rvL 
reading  of  modem  religious  books  goes,  I  have  met  with  no  systematic 
attempt  in  this  direction,  indeed,  with  nothing  but  an  occasional 
remark  occuning  amidst  a  crowd  of  other  and  irrelevant  topics. 
Christian  literature,  taking  its  tone  from  Dr.  Newman,  may  be  said, 
on  the  whole,  to  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  by  an  evasion  of 
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the  laws  of  evidence.  This  is,  indeed,  a  just  and  fitting  punishment 
If  men  choose  to  return  to  scholastic  subtleties  and  verbal  definitional, 
if  the  minds  and  pens  of  Catholics  and  Evangelicals  alike  are  occupied 
with  questions  about  the  methods  and  meaning  of  Regeneration, 
Justification,  The  Real  Presence,  Church  Government,  and  Ritual 
Observance,  then  they  must  be  content  to  leave  the  weightier  matters 
of  humanity  to  those  who  stand  outside  of  Christianity  altogether, 
and  who  watch  them  with  malicious  amusement  paying  tithe  of  mint 
and  cummin,  enlarging  the  borders  of  their  garments,  and  compassing 
sea  and  land  (not  to  say  the  law  coui-ts)  that  they  may  make  one 
proselyte — ^with  what  result  let  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  religiouB 
press  declare. 

We  are  now  to  consider  some  plain  facts  of  man's  nature  as  bearing 
upon  his  wish  for  immortality.  And  firat,  I  avail  myself  of  the  old 
truth  that  men  must  seek  their  own  happiness,  only  substituting 
for  that  much  abused  word  one  that  Cliristianity  has  sanctioned  and 
science  will  accept, — the  joy  of  existence.  Of  what  elements  is  thi^ 
composed  ?  What  are  the  things  by  which  men  live,  and  to  which 
they  have,  as  it  were,  a  personal  and  inalienable  right  ?  What, 
when  we  examine  the  wonders  of  our  own  being,  can  we  claim  of 
God,  who  has  made  us  what  we  are,  and  therefore  made  us  to  wish  for 
that  which  we  find  ourselves  incapable  of  not  wishing  for  ?  I  have 
worded  this  last  sentence  so  as  to  include  both  the  Christian  and 
scientific  conception  of  God,  but  in  future  I  shall  speak  of  the  facts 
of  life  and  nature  under  the  terms  which  religion  has  given  theoL 
Now  the  answei^  to  these  questions  may  be  summed  up  under  these 
three  words,  power,  reputation,  and  rest,  to  which,  though  in  a  some- 
what diflferent  categfiry,  may  be  added  love.  I  do  not  put  these  for- 
ward as  a  scientific  classification,  though  it  is  obvious  that  they  may 
be  taken  to  cover  the  joy  of  existence  regarded  as  present,  past,  and 
future.  But  I  state  them  as  simple  facts  of  human  nature  which 
history  and  consciousness  assure  us  to  be  true,  and  I  propose  to  take 
them  in  order,  and  see  what  they  teach  us  concerning  man's  desires 
for  immortality. 

I  might,  of  course,  trace  the  sense  of  power  to  man's  consciousness 
of  being  a  free  agent,  that  is,  a  creative  and  originating  being,  but  as 
this  would  lead  us  straight  to  thorny  metaphysical  discussions,  I 
prefer  to  rest  it  upon  the  simplest  fact  of  observation  and  experience. 
Every  human  soul  is  different  from  every  other,  and  the  further  we 
ascend  in  the  scale  of  civilization  grows  more  widely  different.  Life, 
when  regarded  from  the  stand-point  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  may 
be  compared  to  a  cluster  of  mountains  crowded  together  at  their  base, 
but  whose  peaks  shine  far  apai*t  in  solitary  splendour.  Every  man 
has  a  character  of  his  own,  a  part  of  his  own  to  play,  duties  which 
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none  but  he  can  discharge,  peraons  dependent  on  him  for  love  and 
help.  God  (it  would  be  equally  true  if  we  said  law  or  nature) 
cannot  consistently  with  Himself  create  two  moral  beings  exactly 
alike,  to  each  is  given  a  special  spark  of  the  divine  life ;  when  we 
realize  this  then  the  whole  astonishing  conception  of  man's  essential 
divinity  rushes  into  the  mind.  And  therefore  every  true  soul  cannot 
but  demand  the  power  to  live  out  its  life,  and  to  fill  its  place  in  the 
universe  of  God.  To  learn  more  of  that  knowledge  which  is  open  to 
all,  to  perform  better  those  duties  which  are  common  to  all  and  yet 
special  to  each,  to  become  more  useful  in  our  place  and  calling,  this 
is  power  and  right  and  life.  But  this  consciousness  of  individuality 
and  of  progress  pleads  for  a  life  to  come;  it  is  the  combination  of  the 
two  that  makes  the  desire  irresistible.  Men  resent  the  idea  of  final 
death  because  they  have  learnt  to  feel  that  humanity  progresses  by 
the  progress  of  individuals,  and  death  interferes  just  when  the  moi'al 
being  is  developing  towards  perfection.  It  is  of  course  tempting  to 
adduce  the  case  of  those  who  die  in  the  prime  of  strength  and  nsefnl- 
ness  as  filling  mankind  with  an  inextinguishable  desire  for  completion 
in  a  future  state ;  but  in  truth  the  argument  is  far  stronger  if  we 
take,  not  the  exceptional,  but  the  typical  case,  that  of  men  who  depart 
in  the  fulness  of  age.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  sense  of  departed 
power,  a  consciousness  of  thwarted  labour,  a  faintly  sad  smile  as  of 
those  to  whom  work  has  become  impossible ;  on  the  other  there  is  a 
tender  sagacity  that  has  ceased  to  strive  here  and  is  preparing  for 
work  hereafter,  a  special  and  anxious  care  for  those  around  as  though 
they  could  never  cease  to  be  objects  of  love  and  care :  in  a  word,  the 
decay  of  autumn,  when  the  flower  is  fading  and  the  seed  within  is 
ripening.  Such  is  the  old  age  of  men  who  have  worked  and  hoped, 
and  such  is  the  life  which  if  aqyone  has  ever  possessed  it,  or  rather 
been  possessed  by  it,  he  will  not  lightly  pait  with  it,  or  cease  to  wish 
that  it  may  be  continued  in  a  world  to  come.  The  onus  probaTidi  is 
as  it  were  changed,  and  he  insists  on  desiring  immortality  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  death  is  final.  His  desire  may  be  destroyed  by 
contradictory  evidence,  or  rather  it  may  be  shown  to  rest  upon  no 
evidence  at  all,  for  to  adduce  evidence  that  we  are  not  immortal  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  and  requires  immortality  to  do  it.  But 
assuredly  it  will  welcome  any  fact  which  throws  light  upon  its  own 
yearnings,  and  gives  force  and  power  to  its  own  convictions ;  and  thus 
it  fastens  upon  such  an  event  as  the  Resurrection,  supported  as  it  is 
by  reasonable  evidence,  with  a  tenacity  that  will,  defy  the  assaults  of 
persons  otherwise  minded  and  in  other  ways  supported.  Nor  can 
it  be  blamed  upon  moral  grounds  for  so  doing ;  much  less  can  it 
be  shown  to  be  contrary  to  scientific  conceptions.  Natural  develop- 
ment is  carried  on  by  means  of  minute  physical  variations  in  each 
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successive  generation,  but  when  we  ascend  up  to  man  tlio  moral 
variations  in  descendants  are  so  gi'cat  and  so  complex  that  thoy  do 
not  form,  and  cannot  be  classed  under  a  new  species,  but  become 
separate  individuals,  which,  just  because  they  are  separate,  lay  claim 
to  an  eternity,  in  which  each  may  live  out  its  life  to  the  fullest, 
discharge  its  duties,  and  fulfil  its  destiny. 

Next  let  us  observe  how  the  desire  for  reputation  and  rest,  perfectly 
natural,  legitimate,  and  praiseworthy,  kindles  within  the  soul  a  hope 
of  immortality.  The  connection  between  the  two  is  indeed  so  obvious 
that  it  will  be  enough  merely  to  observe  how  true  to  the  facts  of 
human  life  the  desire  for  reputation  and  for  rest  is,  and  then  the 
result  follows  at  once  :  the  same  remark  may  indeed  be  made  as  to 
any  of  the  primary  elements  in  man's  moral  nature  which  we  shall 
adduce,  for  all  alike,  the  moment  they  are  mentioned,  seem  to  breathe 
the  air  and  suggest  the  idea  of  immortality.  The  desire  for  fame  is 
then  the  craving  to  be  fairly  judged  and  rec(^ized  according  to  the 
way  in  which  we  have  used  the  "  power  *'  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking.  It  is  an  universal  instinct  of  mankind,  ^rom  which  no 
civilized  man  has  ever  been  exempt,  and  exemption  from  which 
would  be  treated  as  utterly  immoral  No  one  who  has  tried  to  do 
his  duty  does  not  wish  to  be  kindly  remembered  after  death  :  man 
has  a  right  to  a  just  judgment,  which  in  turn  is  not  a  thing  to  Ihj 
escaped  from  as  a  false  theology  teaches,  but  to  be  welcomed  as  an 
inestimable  privilege  from  the  Creator.  For  no  one  can  really 'be 
content  to  be  subject  to  the  unaided  judgment,  the  rough,  partial 
haphazard  decisions  of  men,  even  of  those  dearest  to  ns.  The  praise 
of  men,  like  their  gratitude,  oftener  leaves  us  mourning.  One  of  the 
most  certain  results  of  modem  thought  is  that  the  so-called  verdict  of 
history  is  a  mere  pretence  for  hiding  man*s  incapacity  to  decide  upon 
the  actual  character  of  historical  personages,  and  that  history  will 
more  and  more  occupy  herself  with  the  delineation  of  great  move- 
ments and  the  part  that  each  man  played  in  them.  And  what  is 
true  on  a  large  scale  is  true  on  a  small  one  :  no  man  is  ever  known  for 
what  he  really  is.  A  poor  consolation  indeed  for  those  who  have 
endured  neglect,  obloquy,  and  what  is  far  worse  than  cither,  i\ut 
being  compelled  by  the  inequalities  of  the  world  to  a  life  far  below 
their  power  and  their  deservings.  Real  reputation  is  the  reflection  of 
the  glory  of  God  upon  the  lives  of  men,  but  when  men  feel  that  they 
are  not  really  known  for  what  they  are,  nor  condemned  for  their  real 
faults,  nor  honoured  for  their  real  merits,  then  with  desperate  despair 
they  make  their  appeal  to  another  life  and  claim  to  stand  before  the 
eternal  judgment -seat  as  men  who  are  wrestling  with  the  sharpest 
agony  of  death.     On  such  a  matter  we  may  perhaps  be  willing  to 
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listen  to  the  authority  of  one  of  the  chief  of  those  who  have  needed 
eternity  to  repair  the  mistakes  of  time : — 

«  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 
Nor  in  the  glistening  foil 
Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  romour  lies  ; 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes 
And  perfect  witness  of  all- judging  Joye  ; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  so  much  fame  in  Heaven  expect  thy  meed." 

Next  comes  rest,  which  men,  being  what  they  are,  must  also 
demand.  The  analogy  of  nature,  the  needs  of  the  body,  the  usages 
of  life,  the  instincts  of  their  being,  leave  them  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  so  long  at  least  as  sleep,  holidays,  old  age,  amusements,  and 
the  like,  remain  upon  eai1;h.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  what 
rest  really  means.  Physical  science  explains  to  us  the  allegorical 
assertion  that  God  rested  from  His  work,  by  showing  that  He  ceased 
from  the  travails  and  birthpangs  of  creative  work,  from  the  slow 
crushing  power  of  ice  and  water,  from  the  upheaval  of  surfaces,  the 
submerging  of  continents,  the  gradual  curbing  and  restraining  the 
youthful  powers  of  nature  till  she  became  answerable  to  man's 
control,  or  at  least  aflbrded  him  a  foothold  in  her  midst.  So  does 
moral  science  proclaim  that  man  needs  rest,  not  from  work,  but  from 
the  conditions  under  which  work  is  carried  on  here,  from  the  chaos, 
so  to  speak,  of  life.  He  is  placed  here  to  perform  onerous  tasks 
under  painful  conditions,  and  he  desires,  as  the  real  source  of  rest, 
that  change  to  a  higher  form  of  existence  which  every  modem  dis- 
covery (evolution  more  than  any  other)  tends  to  make  familiar  to 
him,  and  which  takes  all  selfishness  out  of  rewards,  because  in  the 
light  of  science  it  is  seen  to  be  a  regular,  upward,  orderly  progress. 
That  religion  has  yet  to  learn  from  science  what  are  the  true  primaiy 
elements  of  rest,  reward,  and  judgment,  may  be  true,  but  it  afibrcb 
no  ground  for  disbelieving  in  the  great  facts  which  religion  teaches, 
though  much  for  attempting  to  teach  her  to  teach  them  better. 

The  next  great  fact  in  man's  existence  which  I  shall  adduce  as 
proving  the  necessity  of  wishing  for  immortality  is  the  necessitv 
under  which  he  finds  himself  for  loving  ;  and  here  it  may  be  well  to 
say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  nature  of  love,  for  there  is  a  kind  of 
spurious  sentimental  view  of  it  which  I  take  leave  to  denounce  as 
being  (among  other  things)  utterly  unscientific.  Love  then  is  some- 
times regarded  as  having  its  roots  in  simple  self-sacrifice  for  the  good 
of  others,  and  Christianity  is  appealed  to  as  giving  weight  to  this 
opinion  by  those  who  are  willing  to  accept  a  few  "  elegant  extracts  " 
f/om  its  moral  teaching,  while  repudiating  its  historical  truthfulness. 
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Now  the  plain  fact  is  that  whatever  a  plausible  humanitarianism  may 
say  on  the  subject,  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  of  science  agrees  in 
representing  the  essence  of  love  to  be  rooted  in  the  delight  or  benefit 
which  the  thing  loved  conveys  to  him  who  loves  it.  God,  says  the 
Bible,  loved  the  world  because  He  saw  that  it  was  "  good,"  that  is,  a 
source  of  delight  to  its  Creator.  Men  love  their  fellows,  says  science, 
ultimately  and  originally  from  the  same  instinct  that  teaches  animals 
(and  for  that  matter  the  vegetable  world  also)  to  love  those  in  whom 
they  find  comfort,  pleasure,  and  support.  Everywhere  love  is 
measured  by  and  pre-supposes  a  self-conscious  "  I,"  so  that  in  its 
deepest  and  most  natural  utterance  men  are  commanded  to  love  their 
neighbours  as  themselves.  And  the  whole  effect  of  religion,  as  histo- 
rically developed  in  the  Bible,  is,  while  keeping  this  natural  self-love 
in  naind,  to  raise  men  up  to  true,  that  is,  to  divine  conceptions  of  what 
real  pleasure,  comfort,  and  support  consist  in,  and  to  show  bow  they 
are  to  be  obtained.  The  life  of  Christ  answers  both  questions  by 
declaring  that  goodness  is  the  only  thing  really  worthy  of  love,  and 
that  this  must  be  created  in  others  by  self-sacrifice  on  our  part,  so 
that  we  may  enjoy  their  goodness.  He  revealed  the  perfect  working 
of  the  law  of  self-sacrifice,  namely,  to  give  up  everything  for  the 
cause  of  human  goodness,  that  humanity  might  become  delightful  to 
God  and  to  itself.  It  avails  very  little  to  enter  into  bewildering  dis- 
cussions as  to  whether  this  idea  of  self-sacrifice  is  or  is  not  as  noble 
as  the  one  which  contemplates  entire  destniction  and  abnegation  of 
self  as  a  being  conscious  of  the  results  of  its  own  sacrifice,  but  it  is 
surely  of  the  greatest  importance  to  discern  which  idea  has  its  founda- 
tion in  fact  and  law.  And  if  the  theory  of  evolution  be  tnie,  then  what 
Butler  called  "  reasonable  self-love  "  is  found  to  be  a  natural  instinct, 
shared  with  the  animals,  from  which  man  can  no  more  emancipate 
himself  than  he  can  give  himself  a  new  parentage,  though  of  course 
this  instinct  requires  to  be  made  "  reasonable  "  by  the  teachings  of 
morality  and  religion  throughout  the  progress  of  humanity.  There- 
fore whatever  a  transcendental  philosophy  may  say  (such  philosophy 
having  no  foundation  in  the  realm  of  fact),  men  will  continue  to  love 
that  which  is  good  to  them,  just  because  it  is  good  to  them,  and 
religion  will  continue  to  teach  them  what  goodness  is,  and  how  they 
ai'e  to  create  it  in  others  by  their  own  self-sacrifice. 

I  beg  my  readers  to  observe  the  force  of  this  argument  It  is  one 
of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  verdict  of  science  is  given  in 
favour  of  religion,  and,  it  must  be  added,  of  common  sense.  K  Mr. 
Dai-win's  account  of  the  origin  of  morality  in  the  social  affections  be 
true,  then  by  the  law  of  man's  being  love  must  have  a  conscious 
reference  to  self,  and  cannot  be  mere  self  abolition  and  annihilation. 
Exactly  this  the  Bible  recognizes  as  true  of  the  love  of  the  Creator, 
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and  recounts  in  history  as  true  of  the  love  of  the  Redeemer,  who  will 
"  take  his  friends  to  himself,  that  where  he  is  they  may  be  there  also." 
And  exactly  this  the  daily  experience  of  common  life  testifies  to  as 
being  true  of  the  love  which  binds  human  souls  together.  The 
desire  for  immortality  lies  imbedded  in  the  primary  instincts  of  our 
nature.  If  to  any  human  soul  any  other  soul  is  dear  or  pleasant,  in 
one  word,  good,  then  that  soul  cannot  choose  but  crave  for  a  continu- 
ance of  such  love  after  death.  A  man  may  of  course  rid  himself  of 
these  desires,  because  he  has  an  unbounded  power  of  perverting  his 
nature,  resisting  experience,  and  doing  violence  to  facts.  But  wherever 
the  course  of  human  life  is  true  to  the  law  of  nature  as  expounded  by 
science  and  enforced  by  religion,  there  love  will  be  an  intimation  of 
immortality.  And  so  in  fact  we  find  it  to  be,  though  details  that 
would  require  a  volume  must  here  be  discussod  in  a  few  sentences. 

Take  for  instance,  as  a  typo  of  the  love  of  equals  in  age,  that  of 
married  life.  Its  essence  is  that  it  is  progressive.  It  deepens  with 
the  deepening  forces  of  life,  and  grows  with  the  growth  of  years.  AU 
common  labours,  trials,  joys,  and  cares,  form  so  many  links  iavisible 
but  real  that  are  binding  souls  together.  The  memory  of  the  past 
and  the  anticipations  of  the  future  fuse  two  souls  into  one  common 
life,  one  moral  being,  and  yet  they  are  haunted  by  the  dim  sense  of 
approaching  change,  that  breathes  in  the  words, — 

**  There's  something  flows  to  ns  in  life, 
But  more  is  taken  quite  awaj  ; 
Pray,  Alice,  pray,  my  darling  wife, 
That  we  may  die  the  self-same  day." 

And  so  the  thought  of  final  separation  becomes  impossible.  That 
love  should  perish  they  resent  as  the  worst  of  blasphemies.  The  in- 
spired genius  of  St.  Paul,  which  shed  light  upon  every  aspect  of  the 
spiritual  world,  exactly  as  Shakespeaie  upon  the  world  of  man,  or 
Newton  upon  the  world  of  nature,  saw  this  when  he  called  Christ  the 
*'  husband  **  of  the  Church,  that  is  of  humanity.  Take  again  the  love 
of  parents  for  children,  as  seen  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  die 
young.  They  will  not  endure  to  part  for  ever  with  the  object  of  so 
much  hope,  labour,  and  care.  They  know  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  death,  in  the  sense  that  anything  perishes  entirely,  and  that  a 
dead  body  is  but  resolved  into  other  forms,  and  so  passes  into  new 
life.  Modern  materialists  wax  eloquent  on  the  eternity  of  foi-ce  or 
matter,  and  I  for  one  can  sympathize  with  them.  But  then  I  crave 
leave,  again  with  St.  Paul,  to  caiTy  this  truth  into  the  analogous 
domain  of  moral  life  also.  A  child  may  have  a  power  hidden  within 
its  brain  capable  of  moving  the  world  and  it  dies  before  it  utters  a 
word.  There  must  be  use  for  this  power  also  in  a  world  in  which 
there  is  no  waste;  so  love  declares  and  triumphs  over  death.     At 
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death  physical  power  passes  into  new  modes  of  existence,  if  so,  then 
why  should  not  moral  power  also — in  both  cases  to  carry  out  the 
dictates  of  what  we  see  to  be  an  universal  law  ?  To  desire  the  im- 
mortality of  a  dead  child  does  not  indeed  require  any  such  analogy, 
men  desire  it  because  to  do  so  is  true  to  the  instincts  of  nature  and 
to  the  facts  of  their  creation.  It  was  some  such  instinct  as  this  that 
in  spite  of  the  national  unconsciousness  of  immortality  touched  the 
heart  of  David  with  a  vague  sense  of  a  life  to  come,  and  suggested 
words  that  meant  so  much  more  than  he  could  grasp,  "  I  shall  go  to 
him,  but  he  will  not  come  back  to  me." 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  love  of  children  for  parents  ;  indeed, 
the  parent  is  to  the  child  the  very  idea  and  possessor  of  immoitality, 
merely  because  it  is  the  fountain  of  his  life.  We  might  parallel 
David's  yearning  for  his  child  with  Augustine's  love  for  his  mother. 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate,  that  left  to  themselves  and  to 
nature,  men  do  and  will  desire  immortality,  that  they  may  continue 
to  love  and  be  loved  in  turn.  To  strengthen  and  purify  this  love  in 
families,  and  then  in  wider  circles  of  neighbourhood,  country,  C9iurch, 
Christianity,  and  humanity  itself,  is  the  office  of  religion.  It  is 
here  emphatically,  that  men  are  asking  for  morality  at  her  hands, 
and  are  being  put  oflF  with  theology  and  ceremonies.  If  religion  can 
succeed  in  making  men  moiul  in  respect  of  such  things  as  these,  they 
will,  if  I  may  so  speak,  make  themselves  inmiortal.  People  who  love 
cannot  bear  to  die,  and  people  who  do  not  love  can  have  by  the 
nature  of  the  case,  no  wish  to  live.     As  Arthur  says, 

*'  Thou  hast  not  made  my  life  bo  sweet  to  me. 
That  I  the  king  should  greatlj  care  to  liye." 

If  a  man  came  to  me  in  anxiety  as  to  his  own  immortality,  and 
desiring  arguments  to  convince  his  reason,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
ask  him  upon  what  terms  he  was  living  with  his  wife,  his  children, 
his  parents,  and  his  neighbours.  And  it  is  because  religion,  occupied 
as  it  is  in  teaching  men  of  one  school  to  "  save  "  their  souls,  and  of 
another  to  "  make  "  them,  has  got  no  real  voice  or  power  in  that 
which  makes  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  normal  life  of  ordinaiy  men,  that 
they  are  beginning  to  seek  for  instruction  and  morality  elsewhere. 

I  proceed  next  to  consider  the  effects  of  another  great  fact  in 
human  life  upon  man  s  ^  desires  for  immortality  ;  I  mean  the  sense  of 
sin,  or  in  less  theological  words,  the  consciousness  of  evil.  And  here 
once  more  I  will  endeavour  to  adduce  nothing  more  than  the  simplest 
truths  of  everyday  experience.  The  first  consciousness  of  evil  comes 
to  men  in  the  oixler  of  nature,  when  they  realize  that  they  have  done 
irreparable  wrong  to  other  people.  They  have  done  mischief  in  the 
world,  set  a  train  of  evil  going  which  they  have  no  power  to  stop, 
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eorrupted  others,  done  them  harm,  and  added  their  contribution  to 
the  great  heap  of  human  en-or,  folly,  and  crime.     And  in  so  doing 
they  have  offended  against  a  law  of  goodness  and  beneficence,  which 
may  be  expressed  in  these  terms  :  that  if  all  men  were  good  then  all 
men  would  be  happy.     Therefore,  the  first  desire  is  to  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  law  of  goodness — in  religious  terms,  to  be  re- 
conciled to  God.     But  then  this  desire  for  pardon,  which  has  assumed 
such  disproportionate,  not  to  say  monstrous,  forms  in  modem  theology, 
IB  soon  followed  by  another ;  for  mere  pardon  is  nothing  if  the  evil 
still  continues ;  to  save  one's  soul,  a  very  poor  thing  if  souls  that  one 
has  helped  to  ruin  remain  in  ruins.     And  so  the  next  demand  is  for 
another  state  of  things  altogether,  for  a  world  in  which  there  shall  be, 
if  not  perfection,  at  least  progress  towards  perfection,  so  that  the 
results  of  evil  shall  die  and  fall  away,  or  be  seen  to  have  wrought  out 
the  purposes  of  God.     Thus,  from  the  simple  consciousness  of  evil, 
men  spring  upwards  to  the  desire  for  immortality,  for  if  there  be  no 
life  after  death  with  a  transmuting  harmonizing  power  belonging  to 
it,  then  the  evil  they  have  done  remains  perpetual,  running  through- 
out all  generations  of  men,  not  to  be  washed  away  by  any  amount  of 
repentance,  or  counteracted  by  any  good  actions  in  other  directions : 
a  thought  which  is  simply  unbearable,  the  agony  of  which  is  gene- 
rally the  first  prelude  to  that  literature  of  immortality  which  we  call 
prayer.     Or  again,  a  man  reaches  the  same  desire  for  perfection  in  a 
life  to  come,  when  he  regards  not  so  much  the  evil  that  he  has  done 
as  the  evil  that  is  in  him.     He  sees  in  himself  boundless  capacities 
for  good,  as  though  he  had  all  the  makings  of  a  perfect  man  in  him, 
and  yet  he  is  consti'ained  by  an  evil  power  over  which  he  longs  to 
gain  a  decisive  victory.     Professor  Huxley's  whimsical  desire  to  be 
wound  up  like  a  clock  every  morning,  iu  order  that  his  moral  being 
may  perform  its  functions  with  mechanical  regularity,  has  at  least 
this  about  it,  that  it  expresses  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  a 
theory  of  moral  duty,  which  corresponds  pretty  closely  to  the  religious 
hope  of  heavenly  perfection.     And  the  same  idea  of  perfection  man, 
when  he  looks  abroad,  finds  ever3rwhere  present,  only  broken  up  in 
bits  and  scattered  abroad  among  different  men.     If  something  could 
be  taken  from  one  man  or  added  to  another,  if  the  self-devotion  of 
Howard  could  be  joined  to  the  faculties  of  Julius  Caesar,  if  things 
could  be  got  out  of  disorder  and  confusion,  then  that  idea  might  be 
realized, — 

"  That  type  of  perfect  in  his  mind 
In  Nature  can  he  nowhere  find, 
He  sows  himself  on  every  wind." 

Another  fact  of  human  experience  completes  the  picture,  and  it  is 
one  that  has  exercised  a  profound  influence  upon  the  greatest  souLs. 
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Man  gifted  with  an  instinctive  desire  for  justice,  finds  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  in  this  present  world,  except  what  his  own  feeble 
endeavours  may  achieve.  The  contrast  between  the  elaborate  care 
with  which  society  in  the  effort  of  self-preservation  seeks  to  mete 
out  justice,  and  the  indifference  with  which  nature,  or  law,  or  chance, 
or  fate,  (by  whatever  name  we  call  it)  mocks  the  vain  attempt,  is 
suggestive  indeed,  and  has  ever  been  felt  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
mysteries  of  life.  The  effects  for  instance  of  the  destruction  of  Lisbon 
upon  two  such  men  as  Groethe  and  Voltaire  are  a  case  in  point.  That 
men  do  not  suffer  because  they  specially  deserve  it,  we  know  from 
the  lips  of  Christ  himself,  and  if  there  be  another  life  we  can  ac- 
quiesce, although  even  so  with  di£Sculty,  in  that  which  it  is  hard  to 
understand.  Once  more,  however,  I  must  say,  that  to  my  mind  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  carried  forward  by  analogy  into  the  realms  of 
spiritual  life,  suggests  the  explanation  which  later  moralists  and 
theolo^ans  will  have  to  elaborate.  A  perpetual  reaching  forward 
into  higher  modes  of  life  by  means  of  catastrophe,  death,  sorrow,  and 
suffering  fills  men's  souls  with  submission  to  the  workings  of  a  higher 
Will,  while  the  hope  of  personal  participation  in  the  higher  life, 
satisfies  their  cravings  for  justice  to  themselves  and  others.  Thus, 
then,  it  comes  to  pass  that  those  whose  sense  of  sin  compels  them  to 
^long  for  pardon,  perfection,  and  justice,  will  also  continue  to  long  for 
immortaUty,  and  wiU  welcome  the  evidence  which  purports  to 
establish  it  as  a  fact.  And  although  the  remark  does  not  belong 
logically  to  the  precise  proposition  I  am  endeavouring  to  make  out, 
yet  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  tremendous  power  which  the 
argument  has  upon  the  human  soul,  if  I  did  not  observe  in  passing 
that  the  proof  of  the  bare  fact  of  immortality,  derived  fi-om  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  bound  up  with  a  life,  a  character,  and 
a  teaching,  that  claim  to  meet,  and,  as  Christian  people  think,  suc- 
ceed in  meeting,  every  natural  requirement  of  man  for  power,  rest, 
and  reputation,  for  love  and  reunion,  for  pardon,  perfection,  and 
justice. 

Another  class  of  arguments  is  derived  from  a  totally  different 
source  from  those  we  have  been  considering,  and  possesses  even  more 
value  from  the  strictly  scientific  point  of  view.  It  may  no  doubt,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  contended  that  these  facts  of  human  nature  and 
experience,  may  be  modified  and  altered  to  an  extent  almost  incon- 
ceivable at  present,  and  I  readily  admit  that  if  a  morality  more  suit- 
able to  man's  wants,  and  more  true  to  his  nature  can  be  devised,  he 
will  cease  to  believe  in  his  own  immortality.  But  then,  I  also  affirm 
that  no  trace  of  such  morality  has  yet  been  propounded  in  theory, 
much  less  been  wrought  out  in  practice ;  and  what  is  more  to  the 
point  still,  I  maintain  that,  so  far,  scientific  discovery  goes  to  show 
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that  the  facts  which  lead  to  a  belief  in  immortality  are  rooted  in  the 
constitution  of  man.  The  next  class  of  argument,  however,  has  to  do 
with  the  external  world,  with  our  material  surroundings,  in  a  word»  with 
the  home  in  which  we  find  ourselves  placed.  Now,  from  the  impres- 
sions thence  arising,  there  is  no  escape,  as  there  need  be  no  mistake 
al>out  their  meaning.  Mali's  home  is  prepared  and  provided  for  him, 
4Uid  just  as  differences  in  scenery  or  climate  work  ineradicable  dis- 
tinctions upon  the  minds  and  bodies  of  those  who  are  subject  to  them, 
90  is  humanity  at  lai^e  subject  to  impressions  from  nature  and  from 
external  conditions,  which  are  simply  unavoidable.  The  world  is  not 
ours  to  make  or  unmake,  it  forces  itself  in  upon  us  through  eye,  ear, 
and  brain,  and  is  in  truth  a  real  Revelation,  a  word  from  that  power 
which  is  not  man,  and  is  thei*efore  God.  Now,  endeavouring  .once 
more  to  grasp  an  immense  subject  within  a  few  convenient  divisions, 
what  are  the  things  that  man  both  in  fact  and  by  right,  asks  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lives  ?  I  answer,  to  know  it,  to  use  it,  and  to 
enjoy  it,  because  these  correspond  to  man  as  a  scientific,  an  indus- 
trial, and  an  artistic  being.  Nor,  shall  I  be  prevented  from  asserting 
that  the  same  conceptions  floated  through  the  mind  of  the  writer  of 
the  book  of  Genesis,  in  the  allegory  which  represents  the  first  man 
as  giving  names  to  the  beasts,  tending  the  garden,  and  living  in  an 
earthly  paiadisa 

First,  then,  man  desires  to  know  the  earth  on  which  he  lives^  and 
which  seems  to  be  ever  inviting  him  to  know  her  better.  Nature 
lies  open,  as  it  were,  to  the  embrace  of  the  human  mind,  not  tendering 
any  information  about  herself,  but  yielding  it  to  the  pursuer  afier 
that  truth  which  is  nature's  word  for  love.  But  it  is  when  men  con- 
tnust  the  possibility  of  unbounded  knowledge  with  the  reality  of  their 
actual  information  that  the  desire  for  another  life  is  generated,  and 
this  in  more  ways  than  one.  Many,  for  instance,  are  absolutely,  not 
to  say  shamefully,  ignorant  of  common  scientific  truths,  because 
nature  (even  when  bountiful  to  them  in  other  respects)  has  denied 
them  the  time,  or  the  faculties,  or  the  education,  or  the  inclination 
for  the  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  may 
confess  that  the  desire  to  be  put  to  school,  and,  if  necessary,  to  a  sharp 
school  too,  to  learn  something  more  about  the  creation  of  God,  stirs 
within  me  a  longing  for  immortality  hardly  inferior  to  the  desire  for 
pardon  or  rest.  Tiiose,  again,  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  scientific 
studies  can  hardly  refmin,  if  they  give  uttei-ance  to  their  true  convic- 
tions, from  hoping  that  they  may  share  in  the  "  eternal "  knowled^; 
nor  will  they  welcome  as  a  higher  morality  the  teaching  that  they 
ought  to  be  content  to  believe  that  men  will  learn  after  they  are 
dead,  and  that  it  is  selfish  and  unnatural  to  seek  for  a  participation 
in  the  harvest  of  that  knowledge,  of  which  in  patience  and  faith  they 
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sowed  the  seeds.  But  there  is  yet  another  and  a  stronger  argument 
still  to  be  stated,  and  it  is  this  :  nature  proclaims  distinctly  that  there 
are  secrets  quite  beyond  the  range  of  human  faculties  to  discover. 
The  origin  of  life,  the  mystery  of  thought,  the  essential  meaning  of 
^'  law,"  are  instances  that  will  at  once  occur  to  every  one.  "  In  ulti- 
mate analysis,"  says  Professor  Huxley,  "  everything  is  incomprehen- 
sible, and  the  whole  object  of  science  is  simply  to  reduce  the 
fundamental  incomprehensibilities  to  the  smallest  possible  number.'* 
But  however  we  may  reduce  them,  the  desire  to  know  the  residue 
will  still  remain  as  an  intimation  of  immortality,  just  as  the  confes- 
sion of  the  existence  of  the  incomprehensible  affords  a  basis  for 
religious  faith.  The  incomprehensible — that  is  God :  to  know  it — 
that  is  life  eternal.  Elsewhere  he  says  that ''  he  does  not  know,  and 
never  hopes  to  know,"  the  connection  between  the  mental  process  of 
thought  and  the  physical  process  of  the  brain.  These  words  seem  to 
me  at  once  entirely  scientific  and  entirely  unscientifia  They  are  the 
former,  because  they  are  evidently  meant  to  take  a  candid  and  accurate 
estimate  of  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  they  are  the  latter,  because  any 
confession  of  hopeless  ignorance  upon  problems  that  are  presented  to 
human  intelligence,  and  come  within  experience,  is  an  absolute  con- 
tradiction to  the  spirit  of  science.  If  we  read  them  with  the  addition 
of  a  simple  religious  phrase  as  follows,  "  I  never  hope  to  know  IN  THIS 
LIFE,"  then  they  still  remain  true  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  while 
leaving  scope  to  that  spirit  of  inquiry  from  which  all  life  departs  the 
moment  limits  are  set  to  its  aspirations.  No  man  has  any  business 
to  confess  hopeless  ignorance  of  anything  whatever.  In  this  saying, 
therefore,  I  think  I  detect  science  melting  into  religion,  and  bearing 
unconscious  witness  to  man's  desire  for  an  immortality  in  which  he 
shall  no  longer  "  know  in  pai-t,  but  know  even  as  he  is  known." 
Furthermore,  the  confession  of  ignoi*ance  lies  at  the  root  of  the  poetry 
of  nature,  and  accounts  for  its  Pantheistic  or  Polytheistic  tendencies. 
Poetry  takes  up  the  tale  exactly  where  science  lays  it  down.  When 
once  we  have  discerned  the  existence  of  the  Incomprehensible,  then 
a  voice  is  heard  in  the  breathing  of  winds,  the  murmuring  of  waters, 
in  all  the  teeming  prodigality  of  life,  in  all  the  tremendous  powers  of 
destruction,  the  words  of  which,  when  interpreted  by  a  religious 
mind,  seem  to  recal  a  promise  once  given  by  the  Master  of  nature 
and  humanity  Himself,  "  What  I  do,  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou 
shalt  know  hereafter." 

Man's  right  to  use  the  world  is  but  another  expression  for  that 
instinct  of  civilization  which  found  its  first  utterance  in  the  words 
of  the  ancient  writer,  in  which  God  is  bidding  men  go  forth  and 
replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it.  The  keynote  thus  struck 
of  the  true  haimony  between  God,  man,  and  the  world,  was  never 
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wholly  lost  in  the  Jewish  mind,  and  presents  another  bond  of  union 
between  it  and  modem  thought.  The  same  spirit  is  breathed  in 
many  of  the  Psalms,  notably  in  the  noble  and  exalted  language  of 
the  eighth,  "  Xhou  hast  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his  feet" — 
language  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  actual  facts  of  the  case, 
suggested  to  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  hope  of  a 
future  immortality  to  be  realized  in  Christ,  "  crowned  with  glory  and 
honour."  Every  word  of  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  prophecy  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  (that  Ls,  a  presentiment  of  an  inspired  mind,) 
of  the  modem  spirit  of  industrialism  and  civilization.  But  when  men 
possessed  by  this  idea  begin  to  reflect  that  under  any  circumstances 
many  generations  must  pass  before  there  is  an  approach. to  the 
fulfilment  of  their  hopes,  and  that  there  is  much  reason  for  thinking 
that  ultimately  the  world  will  be  exhausted  in  man's  service,  its 
treasures  used  up,  and  itself  relapsed  into  chaos ;  then  it  seems 
impossible  for  them  not  to  desire  a  further  life,  in  which  this  contra* 
diction,  having  fulfilled  its  work  in  the  great  process  of  evolution, 
shall  have  disappeared. 

Lastly,  in  respect  of  the  enjoyment  of  nature,  I  must  really  refer 
my  readers  to  its  legitimate  exponents,  poets  and  painters.  The  argu- 
ment of  Wordsworth's  famous  ode  is  capable  of  being  expressed  in 
logical  forms,  but  assuredly  would  gain  no  weight  from  being  thus 
treated.  A  solid  fact,  which  would  be  none  the  more  impressive 
from  being  dragged  forth,  lurks  under  Shelley's  lines  of  one  who  does 

"  Not  heed  nor  see,  what  things  they  be, 
But  from  these  create  he  can, 
Forms  more  real  than  living  man, 
Nurslings  of  immortality." 

But  if  I  might  make  the  attempt  in  humble  prose,  I  would  say 
that  men,  who  view  nature  with  the  poet's  mind  or  through  the 
medium  of  his  descriptions,  do  in  sober  fact  get  themselves  involved, 
as  it  were,  in  the  consciousness  of  God  and  of  Immortality.  The 
down-flutter  of  an  autumn  leaf,  the  patient  field  resting  its  winter  s 
rest,  the  curve  of  a  stream,  the  far-ofi*  echo  of  a  solitary  wave,  a 
lonely  tree, — these,  and  a  thousand  other  such  things,  cause  the 
human  soul  to  bow  down  before  the  altar  of  God,  and  swell  with  the 
thought  of  ages  past  and  to  come.  The  mystery  of  love,  of  labour, 
of  purity,  of  judgment,  and  of  power  shines  around,  and  the  thought 
of  God  drifts  into  the  mind  through  a  thousand  channels.  And  yet 
men  cannot  enjoy  nature  enougli  or  understand  her  aright ;  she  is 
seen  to  be  doing  something  for  them  which  must  be  finished  before 
it  can  be  either  enjoyed  or  understood  in  all  its  perfection.  A  poem 
of  Mr.  Browning  s,  "  Two  in  the  Campagna,"  illustrates  this  idea,  and 
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its  closing  words  bring  out  the  inevitable  contrast  between  what  man 
has  and  what  he  wants^- 

"  Only  I  dlBoem 
Infinite  passion,  and  the  pain 
Of  finite  hearts  that  yearn." 

So  far,  then,  science,  civilization,  and  poetry  add  their  contribution 
to  man's  desire  for  immortality.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
man  does  not  merely  live  in  a  world  which  by  its  nature  and  laws 
suggests  the  possibility  of  another  life  to  come,  but  rather  amidst  an 
universe  of  worlds  which  suggests  the  very  place  and  mode  of  future 
existence,  and  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  confine  his  aspirations 
to  this  ''  dull  spot  which  men  call  earth.''  Mr.  Morley,  I  think,  some- 
where denounces  Napoleon's  appeal  to  the  stars — "  Very  true,  gen- 
tlemen, but  who  made  all  these  ?" — as  the  most  inconclusive  reply  ever 
made  since  the  days  when  Berkeley  was  refuted  with  a  grin.  If  by 
this  is  meant  that  the  existence  of  other  worlds  can  afford  no  demon- 
stration for  the  existence  of  a  Creator  which  is  not  already  afforded 
by  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  further,  that  such  demonstration 
does  not  amount  to  evidence  that  science  can  deal  with,  then  I  agree 
with  him,  though  the  needless  violence  of  the  language  employed 
does  but  engender  confusion  in  a  discussion  in  which  everything 
depends  upon  the  parties  in  it  cleai*ly  understanding  what  each  other 
means  to  assert.  And  what  is  meant  by  arguments  of  this  nature 
(however  rhetorically  they  seem  to  assert  more)  is,  that  so  long  as 
the  stars  exist,  no  merely  negative  argument  will  avail  to  hinder  men 
from  wishing  to  believe  in  a  personal  Creator  and  an  eternal  life.  It 
is  striking,  moreover,  to  observe  how  all  progress  in  knowledge 
fortifies  and  gives  assurance  to  this  desire.  Science  puts  forth  a 
faltering  hand  towards  the  mystery  of  what  may  be  man's  future 
home,  just  as  faith  sends  an  anxious  hope  heavenward.  We  now 
know  something  and  hope  to  discover  more  about  the  stars ;  not 
merely  that  they  obey  the  same  laws  of  motion,  but  that  their  com- 
position, so  far  as  it  is  yet  investigated,  resembles  that  of  the  earth ; 
and  thus  a  more  keen  and  vivid  interest  in  them  is  excited  which 
will  assuredly  modify  the  scientific  mind  by  creating  a  link  between 
this  world  and  others,  or,  in  religious  words,  between  the  finite  and 
the  unknown  infinite,  between  earth  and  heaven.  The  same  idea  is 
also  forced  upon  us  by  the  limited  use  and  enjoyment  which  we  have 
of  the  starry  universe,  which,  though  far  away  from  us,  and  as  it 
were  imconscious  of  us,  does  nevertheless  come  within  the  scope  of 
our  mental  and  moral  being,  and  suggests  to  us  an  irrepressible  hope 
for  a  share  in  the  larger  life  which  it  seems  at  once  to  predict  and  to 
contain.  In  plain  words,  no  man  can  see  a  thing  of  beauty,  majesty, 
and  grandeur,  without  desiring  a  further  and  fuller  acquaintance  with 
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mod  ettjoTrrieBt  td  it.  We  shall  gain  Dothiog  by  roLoing 
uMnml  ho|>^  xhhi  v^meirherr;  and  &>metitov  ia  lAe  midsc  of  so 
muvenif;  ry^rn  mar  !>:;  foaikd,  in  the  or>ier  of  devek<pfne;ii  br  ci>e  lav 
of  erol'ition,  for  him  and  his.  lliicfa,  on  the  oiber  hazid,  maj  lie 
gain^e^J  if  th^  proper  office  of  religion  i«  forced  np>n  th'jge  wh«>  teactk 
It — that  ijt,  if  fecierioe,  adopting  the  natural  hopes  oi  ojen  as  £acts  c-f 
kmnanitjr^  iusmUi  that  religion  shall  strip  inunortalitj  of  ail  sesii- 
mental,  ifyAiA,  unworthy,  and  iiensuaus  acceasories,  and  shall  describe 
it  in  the  brief  Paritanic  fashion  of  the  Bible  a»  a  ^  new  heayen  and  a 
new  edrth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousuess.'' 

There  rrruudn  two  points  of  considerable  importance  to  be  dis- 
cussed, F'lTHi,  if  the  desire  for  immortalitv  be  so  rooted  in  the  cdn- 
stitution  of  man  as  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  show,  how  comes  it 
thai  many  minds,  even  of  the  highest  order,  and,  at  present,  in 
increasing  numbers,  should  be  without  it ;  and  secondly,  can  it  be 
shown  to  have  any  practical  effect  upon  human  morality  that  could 
not  be  obtained  m  any  other  way  ?  The  answer  to  these  questioiis 
will  lead  us  to  consider  the  abuse  and  use  of  the  doctrine. 

One  difficulty,  indeed,  which  I  have  been  astonished  to  find 
seriously  felt,  may  be  dismissed  at  once.  It  is  urged  that  nations  of 
antir|uity  did  not  possess  the  consciousness  of  immortality,  and  that 
many  savages  do  not  possess  it  now ;  but  surely  it  is  a  reas<m  for 
believing  it  to  l>e  true,  that  the  truth  about  it  has  grown  up  gradually. 
Wo  might  just  as  reasonably  be  surprised  that  the  arts  of  cultiva- 
tion have  not  always  lx.*en  practised  or  the  iise  of  steam  understood. 
The  knowledge  of  immortality  was  not  put  into  each  man  s  soul  at 
the  iKfgintiing  (a  most  unscientific  conception),  but  grew  by  virtue  of 
the  same  laws  as  led  men  to  discover  musical  harmony,  family  life,  or 
natural  causation  :  nor  does  the  fact  of  a  special  objective  revelation 
in  the  "  fullness  of  time  **  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  true  bearings 
of  the  analogy  between  the  progress  of  religion  and  civilization.  And 
like  ,all  other  good  things,  this  knowledge  grows,  whether  in  the 
consciousness  of  mankind  or  of  individuals,  in  proportion  to  their 
energy,  their  industry,  and  their  zeal  for  truth.  It  does  not,  however, 
require  to  be  pointed  out  that  this  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  good 
or  great  men  who  have  renounced  the  hope  of  immortality  after  it  has 
been  distinctly  put  before  them.  And  yet  here,  too,  the  answer  is  not 
difficult  to  find.  Ilecurring  to  the  three  typical  instances  mentioned 
in  my  last  paper — Moses,  Buddha,  and  Julius  Csesar — we  discern  at 
once  the  law  underlying  the  unconsciousness  or  denial  of  a  life  to 
come.  In  each  case  it  arose  from  the  abuse  of  the  tremendous  spiritual 
force,  placed  in  the  hands  of  religion  by  man's  belief  in  a  future  state, 
for  all  history  goes  to  show  that  if  religious  belief  becomes  corrupt 
or  false,  the  truest  and  noblest  souls  are  thrown  into  some  form  of  oppo- 
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sition,  which  again  re-acts  favourably  upoD  religion  herself.  Thnstb^ 
thought  of  judgment  to  come  did  not  prevent  the  Egyptians  from  being 
sensual,  cruel,  and  superstitious ;  rather  it  was  employed  to  give  a  ficti- 
tious sanction  to  some  of  the  worst  tendencies  of  human  nature.  There- 
fore the  Jewish  people  were  called  under  Moses  to  be  the  spiritual 
worshippers  of  one  righteous  Qod,  and  to  build  up  a  commonwealth 
owning  no  King  but  Jehovah  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that,  having 
a  very  practical  and  pressing  work  to  do  in  this  world,  nothing  was 
said  to  them  about  the  next.  The  hope  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be 
to  them  a  substitute  for  that  of  immortality,  and  the  temporal 
fortunes  of  the  kingdom  took  the  place  of  judgment  to  come.  In  a 
word,  the  knowledge  of  immortality  had  been  so  debased  by  the 
Egyptians  that  it  was  withheld  from  the  people  through  whom  Qod 
was  laying  the  foundation  of  a  religion  that  was  to  make  men 
good. 

The  examples  of  Buddha  and  of  Caesar  illustrate  from  immensely 
different  points  of  view  the  same  law.  Like  Moses,  Buddha  was  a 
reformer,  and  the  preacher  of  a  new  religion  ;  like  him,  he  revolted 
from  the  depraved  morality  of  his  times,  by  which  the  demon  of 
priestci-aft  was  turning  to  its  own  purposes  man's  natural  hope  of  a 
life  to  come.  His  work  and  teaching,  need  it  be  said,  fill  an  im- 
portant and  necessary  place  in  the  history  of  religion,  especially  wh^i 
we  remember  the  surrounding  tendencies,  which  centuries  afterwards 
culminated  in  the  gross  and  immoral  conceptions  of  a  Mahometan 
paradise.-  It  is  only  by  running  into  extremes  that  the  balance  of 
forces  in  religion  imd  morals  (there  is  something  akin  to  this  in 
nature  also)  can  be  sustained  until  some  truth  emerges  which  har- 
monizes apparent  contradictions.  Julius  Ceesar  once  more  represents 
the  same  law  at  a  different  stage  of  its  history ;  that  is,  at  a  time 
when  the  greatest  minds,  cast  in  a  seciUar,  and  not  in  a  religious 
mould,  can  only  show  that  the  religion  of  the  day  is  worthless 
to  them  by  revolting  from  it  altogether.  It  was  surely  for 
nothing  but  good,  at  any  rate  it  was  necessary  by  the  law  of  con- 
tinuous moral  development  that  Paganism  should  be  seen  to  have 
lost  its  hold  upon  men  like  him.  Here,  again,  we  have  \  the  same 
state  of  things :  a  religion  founded  on  emotions,  fancies,  l^endary 
tales,  and  perverted  for  immoral  purposes  by  the  priestly  spirit  which 
then,  as  ever,  assumed  to  keep  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
And  I  make  bold  to  say  that  Christianity,  while  claiming  to  reveal 
immortality  as  a  simple  fact,  did  nevertheless  follow  the  example  of 
the  older  religious  movements  in  this :  that  it  reduced  the  doctrine  to 
the  fewest  and  plainest  moral  conceptions,  and  called  men's  attention 
to  the  practical  duties  and  work  of  life.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
which  Christ  founded,  and  the  keys  of  which  the  Apostles  did  in 
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iober  fact  hold,  was  not  that  to  which  later  (and,  in  their  time» 
perhaps  needful)  notions  have  reduced  it,  a  blissful  state  to  be  ai- 
joyed  hereafter  by  the  chosen  few,  but  was  in  its  essence  the  estab- 
lidiment  of  God's  rule,  order,  and  righteousness  upon  earth,  to  be 
continued  hereafter  in  other  spheres  of  thought  and  action.  It 
would  be  amusing,  were  it  not  inexpressibly  saddening,  to  see  how 
the  whole  stand-point  of  the  Messiah  has  been  unconsciously  changed 
by  those  who  have  claimed  to  represent  his  teaching  throughout 
Oiristian  times ;  but  it  is  a  question  which  does  not  immediately 
concern  us  now.  To  sum  up  the  whole  argument,  it  is  plain  that 
the  law  of  evolution  applies  to  religious  as  well  as  to  physical 
development,  and  accounts  for  the  rise  of  different  types,  each  of 
which  has  arisen  out  of  surrounding  circumstances,  to  meet  pressing 
wants,  to  do  a  special  work,  to  preserve  one  side  or  portion  of  the 
truth  of  humanity.  And  a  Christian  clergyman  may  be  pardoned  for 
adding  the  expression  of  his  own  personal  belief  that  in  religion,  as 
in  nature,  there  is  a  "  survival  of  the  fittest." 

The  application  of  the  law  to  this  present  day  is,  I  should  hope, 
clear  enough*  There  are  men  in  every  way  entitled  to  be  heard,  who 
disavow  all  necessity  for  a  belief  in  immortality  as  a  motive  for  duty 
or  a  part  of  humanity.  And  (a  far  worse  sign)  it  is  plain  that 
whereas  many  men  "holdi  this  belief  as  a  doctrine,  yet  that  it  has  the 
•lightest  possible  hold  upon  them,  and  does  not  enter  into  their  lives 
as  an  animating  and  consoling  faith.  Religion  invents  a  hundred 
reasons  to  account  for  this,  and  to  conceal  her  own  fault  These, 
shallow  and  unreal  as  they  are,  are  often  no  more  than  a  mere  state- 
ment of  the  fact  in  other  words,  or  empty  lamentations  over  the 
depravity  of  human  nature,  which  are  just  as  reasonable  as  the  com- 
plaint of  a  doctor  that  his  patients  persist  in  dying.  We  hear,  for 
instance,  that  the  tendency  of  science  is  to  make  men  materialists, 
and  to  crush  spiritual  life  ;  that  it  is  a  revolutionary  age  in  which 
people  like  to  shock  their  friends  by  extravagant  assertions ;  that 
disappointment  and  failure  cause  men  to  give  in  and  despair  of 
justice  and  righteousness  to  come  ;  that  the  intellect  is  more  thoiight 
of  than  the  heart,  and  knowledge  held  of  more  account  than  duty. 
All  which  does  not  touch  the  root  of  the  matter  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  mere 
evasion  to  lay  the  blame  upon  human  nature,  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  or  the  spirit  of  the  age,  instead  of  holding  those  respon- 
sible to  whom  the  care  of  Christianity  is  committed,  that  is.  Christians 
themselves.  By  their  own  confession,  or  rather  claim,  the  duty  of 
bringing  men  to  believe  in  immortality  as  revealed  in  Christ,  devolves 
npon  them ;  and  if,  for  any  want  of  moral  right  or  intellectual  truth 
the  duty  is  not  fulfilled,  the  blame  must  rest  upon  them,  and  not 
upon  the  world  or  the  age  which  they  have  fiedled  to  convert.    I  have 
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no  desire,  however,  of  entering  upon  the  unwelcome  task  of  drawing 
the  indictment  against  the  religion  of  the  day ;  enough  to  say  that 
Christian  teaching,  practices,  politics,  morality,  and  society,  in  respect 
of  such  virtues  as  self-sacrifice,  sympathy,  union,  love  of  truth,  and 
the  like,  must  bear  the  responsibility  for  what  goes  amiss  in  respect  of 
the  belief  in  immortality.  This  truth  has  precisely  the  same  effects 
upon  those  who  believe  it,  as  the  hope  of  inheriting  a  large  estate  has 
upon  the  heir  when  young.  If  he  be  selfish,  weak,  and  indolent,  it 
will  do  him  haim ;  if  otherwise,  the  knowledge  of  future  responsibili- 
ties will  make  him  doubly  watchful  and  industrioua  Therefore,  the 
world  at  large  looks  to  see  what  are  the  moral  and  intellectual  effects 
of  the  doctrine  of  immortality  in  accordance  with  a  certain  wise 
saying,  '*  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  The  point  is  not  that 
outside  observers  detect  flagrant  inconsistencies  between  men's  lives 
and  their  beliefs,  which,  though  a  common,  is,  in  the  case  at  any  rate 
of  "  thinkere,"  a  most  absurd  excuse  for  infidelity ;  but  it  is  that  the 
very  belief  itself  is  perceived  to  have  a  bad  and  perverting  effect  upon 
the  mind  and  morals  of  those  who  hold  it ;  in  plain  words,  men  ai*e 
beginning  to  suspect  that  the  hope  of  immortality  is  ceasing  to  make 
people  good  And  that  this  is  the  case  to  a  large  and  growing  extent, 
who  that  knows  anything  of  current  opinions  upon  the  secret  of 
happiness,  the  principles  of  Qod's  judgment,  the  nature  of  eternity, 
can  venture  to  doubt  ?  But>  then,  the  same  law  which  teaches  that 
reaction  follows  upon  a  corruption  of  religion,  and  in  tmn  creates  a 
reformation,  explains  also  within  what  limits  the  reformation  will 
work.  Evolution  means  progress  as  well  as  destruction,  and  when 
certain  truths  have  once  clearly  emerged,  and  been  satisfactorily 
established,  they,  however  perverted  they  may  have  become,  will 
survive  as  the  basis  of  the  new  teaching.  Thus,  it  is  extremely 
significant  to  observe  that  when  Luther  confronted  the  old  evils  in 
the  most  aggravated  form  he  was  not  obliged  to  cut  men  off  alto- 
gether from  the  consciousness  of  immortality,  but  only  to  reform,  and 
in  a  measure  rationalize  it.  It  has  been  once  for  all,  so  we  believe, 
brought  to  light  by  the  Resurrection,  and  has  become  an  abiding 
possession  of  the  human  race ;  therefore,  although  man's  weakness 
and  folly,  or  the  inevitable  corruptions  of  time,  may  still  drive  souls 
into  revolt,  yet  religion  will  always  be  able  to  reform  herself  upon 
this  basis,  and  will  never  cease,  so  long  as  she  exists,  to  believe  in 
immortality  as  defined,  explained,  and  demonstrated  by  Jesus  Christ. 
We  are  now  to  consider  the  moral  use  of  the  belief  in  immortality 
in  answer  to  the  challenge  whether  it  exercises  any  special  effeqts 
upon  human  conduct  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  It  is 
at  once  tempting  and  easy  to  answer  that  the  great  mass  of  weak  and 
ignorant  men  require  some  such  motive  as  this  to  enable  them  to 
struggle  upwards  into  a  higher  moral  life ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
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that  this  answer  would  carry  no  weight  with  those  to  whom  these 
Arguments  are  addressed.  A  belief  in  immortality,  it  would  be 
urged,  may  have  its  relative  and  temporary  uses  until  the  world  at 
large  becomes  philosophical ;  but  that  does  not  prove  it  to  be  true  in 
the  most  real  sense,  and  to  the  highest  minds.  Still,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  consideration  has  of  aU  others  the  most  legiti- 
mate and  powerful  influence  with  minds  that  are  already  disposed  to 
embrace  religious  truth,  and  all  that  is  ^required  is  that  Christian 
adyocates  should  perceive  to  what  uses  it  may  be  Ic^cally  and  fairly 
put.  For  ourselves,  and  for  our  present  purpose,  we  must  look  else^ 
where.  And  examining  the  moral  tendencies  of  an  age  in  which  the 
hope  of  immortality  is  waxing  faint,  we  find  that  there  is  a  growth  of 
evil  exactly  in  those  directions  which  a  more  vivid  consciousness  of  a 
hfe  to  come  would  tend  to  check ;  these  ai'e  (amongst  others)  ma- 
terialism, revolution,  and  despair,  having  a  rough  correspondence  to 
the  old  division  of  flesh,  world,  and  spirit. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  nothing  can  be  attempted  more  than  the 
briefest  mention  of  the  facts  that  mark  the  growth  of  these  ten- 
dencies. Concerning  the  first  it  is  enough  to  indicate  what  every 
newspaper  confesses  and  deplores.  Over-eating  and  drinking, 
(the  former  attributed  to  the  highest  intellectual  circles) ;  barbaric 
splendour  in  dress  and  equipment ;  the  gradual  invasion  of  the  pro- 
fessional classes  by  the  spirit  of  money  making  (I  know  nothing  more 
sad  than  to  see  how  men  coin  their  brains  into  money,  and  call  it 
success)  ;  the  resistance  to  diminished  hours  of  work  by  the  employ- 
ing classes ;  sensuousness  in  art,  poetry,  and  religion,  the  latter  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  thing  of  materialistic  mysteries  and  cere- 
monial show  ;  all  these  are  some  of  the  admitted  signs  of  the  times 
which  wise  people  view  with  regret  and  alarm.  Something  of  this 
sort  surely  lies  at  the  root  of  Professor  Huxley's  protest  that  he  is  not 
a  materialist.  Now  surely  it  is  as  capable  of  demonstration  as  any- 
thing of  this  nature  can  be,  that  the  consciousness  of  a  [spirit,  not 
merely  dwelling  in  the  body,  but  able  and  destined  to  live  after 
bodily  dissolution,  is  a  specific  remedy  for  this  disorder.  Qiven 
a  man  anxious  to  raise  himself  above  the  dead  level  of  his  sensuous 
surroundings,  feeling  himself  tempted  and  provoked  to  mere  bodily 
enjoyment,  despising  himself  for  being  what  he  is,  and  yet  not  capa- 
ble of  any  great  moral  and  mental  effort,  and  it  is  clear  that  no 
remedy  could  be  devised  so  powerfully  and  precisely  adapted  to  give 
him  the  requisite  help  and  support  as  a  distinct  persuasion  that  he 
himself  was  an  immortal  being,  distinct  from  and  higher  than  the 
body  from  which  his  soul  must  be  one  day  separated,  when  the  work 
of  evolving  a  higher  type  of  life  was  accomplished.  People,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  will  continue  to  "  eat  and  drink,*'  if  -they  are  persuaded 
that  *'  to-morrow  they  will  die." 
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The  spirit  of  revolution  is  not  very  easy  to'  define  in  words,  but 
the  expression  is,  perhaps,  the  best  that  could  be  chosen  to  describe 
that  over-impatient  zeal,  which  by  a  refinement  of  selfishness  causes 
men  to  do  more  harm  than  good  in  their  attempts  to  make  things 
better.  Men  find  themselves  in  a  world  of  injustice,  inequality, 
suffering,  and  disorder,  too  often  thinly  cloaked  under  the  name  of 
law,  and  deriving  a  decent  sanction  from  religion.  And  yet,  though 
animated  by  an  almost  fanatical  love  of  humanity,  and  ready  to  make 
any  sacrifices  in  its  behalf,  they  become  in  practice  guilty  of  gross 
immorality  and  selfishness  ;  they  give  way  to  violent  passions  of 
hatred  and  revenge ;  they  adopt  desperate  schemes,  sometimes 
foolish  and  sometimes  wicked,  of  change  and  revolution  ;  practically 
they  come  to  regard  the  happiness  of  men  as  coincident  with  the 
reign  of  their  own  unchecked  supremacy  ;  and  they  die  readily  for 
an  ideal  humanity  which  they  love,  if  only  they  may  curse  the  actual 
himian  beings  whom  they  hate.  It  is  this  mixture  of  good  and  evil 
in  the  better  spirits  of  the  Commune  that  has  divided  the  heart  of 
feeling  men  with  tliese  mingled  emotions  of  censure  and  sympathy, 
best  expressed  in  the  single  word  pity  ;  but  thinking  men  may 
well  set  themselves  to  work  to  discover  the  cause  why  persons  so 
possessed  by  the  desire  to  do  good  to  mankind  should  be  capable  of 
doing  so  much  harm.  And  yet,  after  all,  the  reason  lies  upon  the  sur* 
face.  Revolution  is  not  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  belief  in  im- 
mortality, but  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Let  us  put  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  one  who  thinks  that  this  life  is  his  only  one, 
who  is,  at  any  rate,  sure  that  it  is  the  only  one  he  cares  for.  He  sees 
its  blessings  and  advantages  unequally  distributed,  withheld  from 
himself,  his  friends  or  his  class.  Shall  he  then  be  cheated  out  of 
the  one  existence  he  can  call  his  own  ?  Better  that  everything  should 
be  pulled  down  now,  at  once,  without  delay,  in  the  hope  that  the  good 
may  come  to  him ;  surely  some  change,  radical  and  immediate,  in  the 
laws  of  government  or  property,  or  in  the  rulers  of  the  State,  will 
give  him  the  enjoyment  he  desires.  Now,  to  such  a  cry  of  agony, 
with  which  it  must  be  a  callous  soul  that  can  find  no  point  of  sym- 
pathy, the  one  only  sufficient  answer  is  that  this  life  is  not  the  only 
one,  but  a  progress  towards  another  and  a  better  one.  If  science,  as 
expounded  by  Mr.  Darwin,  gives  a  true  account  of  the  origin  of  man's 
social  instincts,  then  the  desire  to  share  in  the  welfare  of  our  race 
is  imbedded  in  our  constitution,  and  is  not  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
shadowy  hope  of  a  fleeting  reputation  after  death,  or  by  a  mere  self- 
approval,  or  by  the  thought  that  men  may  be  better  and  happier  when 
we  are  gone.  False  religion,  with  its  perpetual  depreciation  of  the 
world  and  of  humanity,  inculcates  a  tame  acquiescence  in  hardship 
and  wrong,  and  so  drives  men  into  that  negation  of  religion  which 
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cannot  acquiesce  in  anything.  True  religion,  on  the  contrary,  by 
setting  forth  a  future  world  to  be  evolved  out  of  men's  moral  and 
spiritual  exertions  and  experiences  here  creates  that  spirit  of  divine 
patience,  self-sacrifice,  and  above  all,  self-control,  which  can  die  at 
least  as  bravely  as  the  other,  and  leave  with  its  parting  breath,  and 
in  its  abiding  moral  influences,  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse  behind 
it.  And  as  the  belief  in  immortality  confronts  the  revolutionary 
spirit  with  the  power  of  patience,  so  does  it  breathe  hope  into  the 
spirit  of  despair.  What  turns  some  natures  to  madness  causes  others 
to  retire  heart-broken  from  all  conflicts  and  labours  that  have 
humanity  for  their  object,  and  produces  the  feeling  that  in  Pagan 
times  found  its  last  and  most  mournful  expression  in  self-destruction. 
Suicide,  then  too  often  the  last  and  applauded  action  of  noble  minds, 
*  has  become  in  Christian  days  the  meanest  and  most  despised  re- 
source of  the  weak  and  feeble,  and  this  contrast  measures  the  extent 
of  the  practical  good  that  religion  has  done  for  morality  in  setting 
forth  a  life  to  come.  Napoleon's  final  reason  for  not  committing  sui- 
cide after  his  abdication  is  a  curious  illustration  of  this — "  Moreover," 
he  said,  "  I  am  not  altogether  destitute  of  religious  sentiment"  If 
humanity,  and  each  man  that  comprises  it,  is  to  be  developed  through 
many  stages,  then  the  work  of  each  stage  becomes  inexpressibly 
important,  and  to  abandon  it  is  to  abandon  the  future  as  welL  But 
if  all  ends  here,  and  failure  here  means  failure  absolute  and  per- 
petual, then  I  know  not  what  should  prevent  a  man  who  has  clearly 
realized  what  failure  is  from  saying  with  Brutus,  at  Philippi,  "  Cer- 
tainly, we  must  fly,  but  with  our  hands,  and  not  with  our  feet." 

It  is  necessary  to  make  one  more  remark,  or  rather  to  repeat  one 
ah'eady  made,  before  I  close.  The  case  for  immortality  may  have 
seemed  so  strong  as  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  dispensing  with 
positive  evidence,  as  though  the  Resurrection  could  not  make  it 
much  more  certain  than  it  is.  Now  this  is  a  state  of  mind  with 
which  it  is  incumbent  upon  science  to  wage  incessant  warfara 
Wherever  the  positive  evidence  is  nil,  that  is,  where  no  instance  of 
the  conclusion  desired  can  be  adduced,  then  the  more  vehement, 
universal,  and  what  is  called  "natural,"  the  desire  is,  the  more  cer- 
tain is  it  that  men  are  the  victims  of  their  own  delusions,  the 
more  likely  they  are  to  allow  themselves  to  form  erroneous  concep- 
tions of  life  and  work,  the  more  imperatively  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
positive  thought  to  warn  them  against  the  evil  results  of  believing 
what  they  wish  to  believe.  If  a  thing  be  true,  there  must  have  been 
some  instance  sufficient  to  establish  it  as  a  fact  throughout  the  course 
of  ages ;  failing  this,  immortality  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  elixir 
of  life  or  the  philosopher's  stone,  a  thing  much  desired,  but  having 
no  existence  in  the  solid  groimd  of  fact,  and  a  fruitful  source  of  mis- 
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leading  errors  and  misdirected  labours.  Or  at  best,  it  might  be 'ad- 
mitted to  be  possibly  true,  if  it  were  debarred  from  exercising 
any  vital  influence  upon  human  conduct.  I  am,  of  course,  well 
aware  that  the  same  remark  in  an  altered  form  may  be  applied  to 
the  evidence  afforded  by  Christianity,  and  the  assertion  that  men  be- 
lieve the  Resurrection  only  because  they  wish  to  believe  it  is  one 
that  may  be  fairly  made  and  must  be  honestly  met  But  then  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  met ;  we  ai*e  here  upon  the  solid 
ground  of  events  and  evidence  ;  we  can  discover  for  ourselves  who 
are  the  witnesses,  what  they  say,  and  whether  they  are  dressing  up  a 
tale  to  satisfy  their  own  desires  for  a  future  life.  To  believe  a 
fact  for  which  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  positive  evidence,  because  we 
desire  it,  is  one  thing ;  to  believe  the  evidence  for  a  fact,  because  we 
desire  it,  is  another  and  very  different  thing.  The  former  must  be 
scientifically  wrong ;  the  latter  may  or  may  not  be  right ;  and  time  is 
the  only  ultimate  arbiter  in  the  contest.  I  may,  however,  possibly 
take  an  opportunity  of  recurring  to  the  relations  of  Christianity  with 
the  hope  of  a  life  to  come. 

I  have  now  brought  to  a  close  this  rapid,  and  I  fear  I  must  add, 
perfunctory  survey  of  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  human 
life  as  they  bear  upon  man's  desire  for  immortality.  I  have  taken 
the  best  pains  I  could  to  draw  my  conclusions  from  indubitable  facts 
of  human  experience  and  consciousness  by  a  process  of  reasoning 
which  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  logic  of  science.  What  I 
think  I  have  proved  is  this :  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  man's 
natural  instincts,  and  with  the  necessities  of  morality,  that  he  should 
desire  a  life  to  come ;  and  that,  this  being  so,  he  will  welcome,  in 
spite  of  its  indispensable  supernatural  element,  the  evidence  of  his- 
torical fact  which  purports  to  prove  it,  and  so  attempts  to  rescue 
humanity  from  a  maimed,  unnatural,  and  lifeless  condition.  Much 
that  has  been  said  may  appear  trite  enough,  but  it  has  been  placed, 
I  hope,  under  a  new  light,  and  been  read  under  the  influences  of 
those  mental  conceptions  and  that  theory  of  the  universe  which  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  has  made  familiar  to  the  minds  of  men.  In 
such  cases  details  are  everything,  and  to  work  out  the  details  may 
afford  labour  and  satisfaction  to  the  science  of  religion  for  years  to 
come.  But  this  will  be  impossible  so  long  as  religion  and  science 
remain  apait  in  a  defiant  and  disdainful  attitude,  more  anxious  to 
spy  out  defects  than  to  combine  the  truths  special  to  each  in  one 
harmonious  perfection.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  apply  the 
methods  of  science  to  the  subject-matter  of  religion,  and  thus  to 
bridge  the  gulf  between  the  two,  will  be,  I  feel  certain,  candidly 
judged,  if  seen  to  have  been  candidly  made. 

T.  W.  FOWLB. 


THE    EIGHTH  ARTICLE. 


IT  is  not  our  intentioo  on  this  occasion  to  re-enter  on  the  general 
question  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.*  Other  opportunities  will 
occur  for  this. 

But  there  is  cue  episode  in  the  controversy  which  may  be  con- 
veniently cleared  away,  and  it  is  the  more  important  to  do  so,  because 
it  involves  the  revival  of  a  lai^er  question  which,  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  had  become  practically  extinct.  We  refer  to  the  use 
occasionally  made  by  some  eager  disputants  of  the  language  of  the 
Eighth  Article,  "On  the  Three  Creeds." 

The  whole  of  the  English  Episcopate]  (by  implication)  have 
echoed  the  voice  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  clergy  and  peojde 
of     England,  —  that    the    Athanasian     Creed     contains    passages 

*  I  hsTe  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  engage  in  the  peisonalitiea  wliich  lure 
formed  a  chief  part  of  the  argiimcnts  Uiat  have  been  used  in  this  toatter.  Hutc  is 
one  honourable  exception,  to  which  I  gladly  refer— the  essay,  as  conrteoos  in  tone  as 
it  was  intereating  in  aubstonoe,  by  Hr.  O&rdoi  in  Uie  pages  of  this  Beriew, "  On  tike 
Word  Person."  Without  at  present  entering  on  this  particular  question,  I  will  hoa 
c<Hitcnt  myself  with  saying,  that  bo  far  as  the  main  drift  of  my  argument  is  odd- 
oemed,  it  is  enough  to  find  it  admitted  on  all  sides  that  "  the  term  '  Pertpit '  eamnet 
he  rmpUn/ed  tit  dt-nute  the  diatinetiom  in  the  Qodhcad  Jvithmit  coiuiderabie  inteUeettl^ 
eautian."  On  the  general  qnestton  I  have  nothing  to  change  or  modify,  except  bo  far 
as  the  Carlovingiou  date  and  composite  ctiaracter  of  tli%  present  form  of  t^e  Creed — 
established  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Ffoulkes  and  Professor  Swainson^have  n 
us  from  the  necessity  of  discussing  the  Torioos  hypotheses  of  earlier  authorahipo. 
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which  in  their  plain  and  literal  sense  no  one  at  the  present  day 
believes.  The  Cambridge  Professors  of  Divinity  have  confirmed  this 
declaration  by  their  recommendation  that  these  passages  should  be 
removed  from  the  Creed.  The  Oxford  Professors  have  confirmed  it 
(less  directly  but  not  less  powerfully)  by  recommending  that  a  note 
should  be  added  to  the  Creed,  explaining  that  these  passages  either 
do  not  mean  what  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  mean,  or  else 
mean  nothing  at  all. 

In  the  face  of  these  various  movements,  it  has  been  alleged  that 
the  English  Clergy  are  estopped  against  expressing  any  dissent 
from  any  part  of  the  Creed  by  the  Article  which  declares  that  "^Ae 
Three  Creeds^  Nicene  Creed,  AtJiaiiaaius^a  Ch'eed,  and  that  which  is 
commordy  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  ought  Hurroughly  to  be  received 
and  believed :  for  tftey  nvay  be  proved  by  moat  certain  warrants  of 
Holy  Scripture.'*  Whether  the  words  of  the  Article,  strictly  speaking, 
may  not,  as  an  eminent  Prelate  has  observed,  admit  of  another  inter- 
pretation, we  do  not  pretend  to  inquire.  We  will  assume  here, 
for  argument's  sake,  that  they  express  the  most  complete  adhesion  to 
every  word  of  the  Creed  that  its  most  ardent  admirers  would  demand. 
But  in  that  case,  we  remark  that  if  the  principle  is  to  be  adopted  of 
thus  enforcing  every  expression  of  this  and  the  other  Articles,  a  new 
yoke  is  imposed  on  the  Clergy,  which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  have 
been  able  to  bear,  and  which  a  few  years  ago  we  believed  had  been 
for  ever  shaken  off. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  of  the  case. 

It  is  alleged  that  no  clergyman  is  at  liberty  to  contradict  any  part 
of  this  Article.  Such  a  statement  when  expres^d  in  detail  amounts 
to  this :  No  clergyman  is  entitled  to  contradict  the  assertion  of  the 
Article  that  the  Creed  is  what  the  Article  calls  it,  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner,  ^'Athanasius's  Creed."  Dr.  Waterland,  Mr.  Harvey, 
Mr.  Ffoulkes,  are  all  alike  silenced ;  for  the  Eighth  Article,  while  it 
allows  that  the  Apostles*  Creed  is  not  the  work  of  the  Apostles, 
declares  that  this  is  "  Athanasius's  ; "  and  therefore  to  ascribe  it  to 
Hilary,  Victricius,  or  Paulinus  is  alike  inadmissible.  No  clergyman 
is  entitled  to  say  that  the  Creed  contains,  as  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  many  others  have  held,  "opinions  speculative,  curiosities  of 
interpretation,  and  minute  particularities,  things  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  made  articles  of  faith."  The  Article  (if  it  be  intended 
to  enforce  on  the  English  clergy  the  absolute  truth  of  every  part  of 
the  Creed)  unquestionably  asserts  the  everlasting  perdition  of  the 
whole  Eastern  Church,  which  denies  the  Procession  ''from  tJie  Son  ;" 
and  of  Bishop  Bull  and  Bishop  Pearson,  who  denied  that  "  in  this 
Trinity  none  is  afore  or  afte^^  other;  none  is  greater'  or  less 
than  another ;  "   and   of  those   who   have  re-translated   the  19th 
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clause  because  thej  thmk,  with  Professor  Swainson.  that  ir  ' 

of  heresT.*^    All  these  thrn^  the  Article,  oa  this  Tdie^ir^  -ir  iis  i&& 

gatioEL,  binids  for  ever  on  the  consciaices  of  the  FnOTsn  .^ita"^-. 

We  repeat  that  into  the  truth  or  fiilsehood  of  diee  ^nDsiuemB  «f 
the  Article^ — into  the  questiixi,  fixr  example,  wiieriier  ir  is 
asserting  that  Bull  and  Pearson  *  ^lall  without  -ioabr  p^Efs 


lastinglr."— we  do  not  here  inquire.     We  merely  repeat:  die 
m^it  of  those  who  maintaiTi  chat  all  the  asseriims   if  die 
most  be  literaDr  and  fdUr  receired  br  ev^rr  derzvman. 

If  this  be  so.  then  all  the  fireedom  which  used  lo  be  iiciri j  ii    uiiiiif 
and  in  the  Cltsical  Sobscription  Act  was  solemnly  riaram&e. 
Legisiafiare.  b  to  be  exdngnished. 

L  In  the  old  times,  before  the  beginning  of  difs   r 
generally  argned.  as  the  defonce  of  the  eTfatTTig  sy^em. 
9cripdon  was  to  be  taken  in  a  Iibaal  soise.  ami  diac  die  4-^i»^«a^ 
Artsdes  of  P^ace.     Whim,  in  179^  th^  ws:»  :irsc  impjsed   hl  "itt 
^pracopal  Chorch  of  Scotland; — 


'^The  P^iniiB  answemi  to  the  l^— gt^fc  Hsfaopa  daic  ^ 
SwttiHik  cfe^  bad  no  abjeesaooa  to  the  gemgni  'iuCT'Oc    if 
altiioixgh  cbsy  mighs  not  ap{Brove  of  lome  pardcaiar    i  -jn'».'.i 
objected  to  char  btong  reqimed  to  sdsiaibe  diem,  as  die  '.Lrtiiais    j£ 
Choreh  of  Fngtand*    ic  vaa  wuL  in  rvotr.  diac  it  tas    rnly  -^    j 
•Ajctrw  of  tile  Arcacia  ta  which  annmiytaHi  was  Tsnnrw.  ? 
land;  ami  diac  dkfr  might  be  saibmacbel  by  die  SisatzsL         _ 
of  fibeir  wah  to  be  ccnadared  in  etHmmmma  wtdi  die  ^'ntWr^  .^ 

•*•  C-fTHtm   srprrwtitaj  n   tiif   TM  iy  mme  Arrvus  to-     icidCEst 
some  v2£  die  Sxctaia  ^liazy  as  jdmftting  an  mcerprscECLLn 
taichinir  -^  die  Chorch.     The  Ptrim^na  fcnw^f  wia  :f  rmniim 
ec[«naga?im  were  7f:c«e,  to  mnw  diat  the  Saiccah  •J!iiir:3.  ? 
CalT-jiiaci:   jxcsrrr-caccn  cf  die  Sevasoaensa.  ami  T  tn^-it  .-^-rrHt  szsi 
ami  ?o  mack  in.  wbat  aeae  sbe  vaa  willing  ta  ippntim*  die  ^x 
iixdL  and  Tbirrr-sETHiEiL''  * 


Oi  difs  j*TYieraI  I3i:er5afc2tizig  •mbr  tzey  ■¥--£«   iiLduic-i  Vs^ 
Scccdsh  Eci;5c:ca^ia3S.  as  -in  dis  g*ni*rh  imirr^aaiiiag    ol'^ 
'ta:  cetsn  ci:iiti3.ieii  ii  di^  CfcirTaL  re  En^uuL     Sici  i  -Tn-rr^r^t-n 
retw\=ea  die  ai^rcial  isa:i^  and  die  ?tr'3irsis  Dicms   r  "He  i?ii! 


may  aa"*^  ceeji  ^^1^7  laeipBriais  azii  -n -?«»>»■? -i.r   i^,;^  naa'^  jErtsmB- 

aarcLy  as  I;kst  soxesisfir  w-=r«^  3iaiie  "i:  ramr^^  ir     ~:nr  iitr'scrrmit 

h  wTks  die  :nlT  y?:ciir2cn  :n  w^ft:ri  die  ts^t^  riuLL  "le  ziiiinniiUcf-:.  tt 


fay?.  Tnct  XC  wt^  7n~-il>e— :  sb^  m  t 
Khii  Oi^iriii  'Zjzrr^  r-.iiJi  :e  ziiuL=.  "Lie  sine  lanri-L-::  -fn^    z-* 
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important  of  the  Articles;  and  this  has,  on  the  republication 
and  re-aflSrmation  of  the  Tract  in  om*  own  days,  been  sanctioned  by 
the  general  acquiescence  of  the  Bishops,  the  Clergy,  and  the  public 
Press.  On  that  more  recent  occasion  a  well-known  quarterly 
journal,*  ably  representing  the  High  Church  party,  and  whose  strong 
expressions  have  never  been  disavowed  by  any  of  the  school  which 
it  represents,  thus  spoke  : — 

"  One  is  tempted  to  ask  with  wonder.  How  is  it  that  men  ever 
*'  have  placed  such  implicit  belief  in   the  Articles  ?     ...     No 

other  answer  can  be  given  than  that  they  have  been  neglected  and 

ignored.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  contain  state- 
''  ments  or  assertions  that  are  verbally  false,  and  others  that  are  very 
"  difficult  to  reconcile  with  truth.  .  .  .  What  service  have  they 
"  ever  done,  and  of  what  use  are  they  at  the  present  time  ?  Their 
"  condemnation  has  been  virtually  pronounced  by  the  *  Eirenicon/ 

"  The  *  Explanations,'  which  in  Tract  XC.  were  regarded  as  pieces 
"  of  the  most  subtle  sophistry,  are  repeated  in  the  *  Eirenicon '  not 
"  only  without  rebuke  from  anybody,  but  with  the  approving  sym- 
"  pathy  of  thousands. 

''  What  the  Bishops  and  others,  in  a  panic  of  ignorance,  condemned 
"  in  1841  is  accepted  and  allowed  to  be  entirely  tenable  in  1865."  * 

The  Eighth  Article  is  certainly  not  stronger  in  its  assertion  of 
"  Athanasius's  Creed  "  than  is  the  Twenty-first  in  its  assertion  of  the 
fallibility  and  failure  of  General  Councils,  or  the  Twenty-ninth  against 
"  The  participation  of  Christ  by  the  wicked  '*  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Any  explanation  or  repudiation  that  can  be  made  of  the  Eighth  is 
more  than  covered  by  the  recognized  explanation  and  repudiation  of 
the  Twenty-first  and  Twenty-ninth,  not  to  speak  of  others  which  are, 
in  the  words  of  the  Journal  before  cited,  "  very  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  truth  "  as  received  by  the  leaders  of  the  High  Church  party. 
It  will  be  understood  that  we  do  not  challenge  the  right  of  these 
eminent  persons  to  maintain  this  view — we  only  repeat  that  it  carries 
with  it  the  whole  question  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

III.  Yet  again,  this  general  latitude  was  formally  recognized  by 
the  Legislature  in  the  Clerical  Subscription  Act,  when  in  the  place  of 
the  old  stringent  declarations  was  substituted  the  designed  and  avowed 
relaxation  for  which  so  many  had  been  anxiously  asking.  The  effect 
of  it  is  best  described  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  Royal  Conmiis- 
sioners — the  late  lamented  Charles  Buxton — who  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  without  contradiction,  made  a  full  and  forcible  statement 
of  the  whole  scope  and  intention  of  the  changes  in  their  bearing  on 
llie  enlargement  of  the  future  t^rms  of  clerical  subscription : — 

*  Omstian  Bcmemhrancer,  January,  18G6,  pp.  163, 167. 179, 188. 
VOL.   XIX.  .S   A 
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*^  It  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  observe  that  all  those  phrases 
which  indicated  that  the  subscriber  declared  his  acceptance  of  every  dogma 
of  the  Church  had  been  swept  awaj ;  and  this  had  been  done  expr^dy 
and  of  forethought.  As  regarded  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Commission 
had  agreed  to  sweep  away  the  words,  <  each  and  every  of  them  ;  *  implying, 
therefore,  that  the  subscriber  was  only  to  take  t^em  as  a  whole,  even 
though  he  might  disagree  with  them  here  and  there.  As  regarded  the 
Prayer-book,  the  change  was  even  still  more  marked ;  for,  instead  of  de- 
claring his  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  everything  it  contained,  he  only 
declared  his  assent  to  the  Book  of  Prayer — that  is  to  say,  to  the  book  as  a 
whole  \  and  his  belief  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  therein  set  forth 
was  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God.  Observe  that  he  would  not  dedare 
that  the  doctrines,  in  the  plural  number,  or  that  each  and  all  of  the  doc- 
trines, were  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  but  only  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  in  the  singular  number.  It  was  expressly  and  unanimously  agreed 
by  the  Commission  that  the  word  '  doctrine '  should  be  used  in  the  singular 
number,  in  order  that  it  might  be  understood  that  it  was  the  general  teach- 
ing and  not  every  part  and  parcel  of  that  teaching  to  which  assent  was 
given.*' 

And  the  chaage  so  made  was  received,  not  only  with  full  acc^ui- 
escence  in  Parliament,  but  in  Convocation  (in  spite  of  long  previous 
opposition)  with  an  enthusiasm  which  in  that  body  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  equalled. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped,  that  the  delicate  question  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  for  which  every  thinking  person  desires  that  a 
pacific  solution  shall  be  found,  may  not  be  embroiled  by  reviving 
an  extinct  controversy  respecting  subscription  to  the  Articles,  which 
has  been  thrice  dead  and  buried.  It  is  within  our  recollection,  that 
when  the  great  attack  was  made  on  Tract  XC.  and  its  followers  in 
1845,  a  venerable  Judge  still  living  raised  his  warning  voice,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Strafford,  against "  rattling  up  the  sleeping  lions/*  which, 
when  once  they  are  aroused,  devour  with  equal  indiscrimination  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  That  same  wammg  is  still  appUc- 
able — and  it  is  in  the  hope  of  averting  at  least  one  source  of  needless 
embitterment,  that  these  few  words  arc  pubUshed. 

Every  one  must  desire  to  diminish  the  points  of  difference  on 
a  subject  of  this  kind — and  it  is  clear,  from  the  foregoing  remarks, 
that  the  dispute  respecting  the  Eighth  Article  should  be  gladly  and 
entirely  eliminated  from  the  field  of  argument,  not  less  out  of 
consideration  to  the  interests  and  feelings  of  those  who  wish  to  en- 
force than  of  those  who  wish  to  relax  the  public  recitation  of 
**  Athanasius's  Creed,'*  of  which  the  Eighth  Article  is  attempted  to 
be  made  the  temporary  bulwark.  There  arc  uses  which  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  may  still  serve  ;  but  for  this  and  the  like  purposes  they 
cariiiot  be  employed,  without  manifest  absurdity. 

A.   r.  STAi^LKY. 
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11. — IS  THERE  A  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  t 


ALMOST  every  autumn  may  be  heai-d  the  remark  tbat  a  hard 
winter  is  comiog,  for  tbat  the  hips  and  haws  are  abundant : 
the  implied  belief  being  that  Qod,  intending  to  send  much  frost  and 
snow,  has  provided  a  large  store  of  food  for  the  birds.  Interpreta- 
tions of  this  kind,  tacit  or  avowed,  prevail  widely.  Mot  many  weeks 
since,  one  who  had  received  the  usual  amount  of  culture  said  in  my 
hearing,  that  the  swarm  of  lady-birds  which  overspread  the  country 
some  summers  i^,  had  been  providentially  designed  to  save  the  crop  of 
bops  from  the  destroying  aphidea  Of  course  this  theory  of  the  divine 
government,  extended  to  natural  occurrences  bearing  but  indirectly, 
if  at  all,  on  human  welfare,  is  applied  with  still  greater  confidence 
to  occurrences  that  directly  affect  us  individually  and  socially.  It  is 
a  theory  carried  out  with  logical  consistency  by  the  Methodist  who, 
before  going  on  a  journey  or  removing  to  another  house,  opens  his 
Bible,  and  in  the  first  passage  his  eye  i-ests  upon,  finds  an  intimation 
of  approval  or  disapproval  from  heaven.  And  in  its  political  applica- 
tions it  yields  such  appropriate  beliefs  as  that  the  welfare  of  England 
in  comparison  with  Continental  States,  has  been  a  reward  for  better 
observance  of  the  Sunday,  or  that  an  invasion  of  cholera  was  conse- 
quent on  the  omission  of  Dei  gratia  from  an  issue  of  coins. 

The  interpretation  of  historical  eventa  in  general  after  ibis  same 
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method,  accompanies  Buch  interpretations  of  less  important  events ; 
and,  indeed,  outlives  them.  Those  to  whom  the  natural  genesis 
of  simpler  phenomena  has  been  made  manifest  by  increasing  know- 
ledge, still  believe  in  the  supernatural  genesis  of  phendmena  that 
are  very  much  involved,  and  cannot  have  their  causes  readily  traced. 
The  attitude  of  mind  which,  in  an  official  despatch,  prompts  the 
statement  that  ''  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  vouchsafe  to  the 
British  arms  the  most  successful  issue  to  the  extensive  combina- 
tions rendered  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  passive  of 
the  Chenaub,"  *  is  an  attitude  of  mind  which,  in  the  records  of  the 
past,  everywhere  sees  interpositions  of  the  Deity  to  bring  about  results 
that  appear  to  the  interpreter  the  most  desirable.  Thus,  for  example^ 
Mr.  Schomberg  writes  : — 

''  It  seemed  good  to  the  AU-beneficent  Disposer  of  human  events,  to 
overrule  every  obstacle ;  and  through  His  instrument,  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, to  expurgate  the  evils  of  the  land ;  and  to  resuscitate  its  dying 
powers."  t 

wAind  elsewhere : — 

"  The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  Almighty  Governor,  after  having 
severely  punished  the  whole  nation,  was  intending  to  raise  its  drooping 
head — to  give  a  more  rapid  impulse  to  its  prosperity,  and  to  cause  it  to 
stand  forth  more  prominently  as  an  Exemplar  State.  For  this  end. 
He  raised  up  an  individual  eminently  fitted  for  the  intended  work** 
[Henry  VII.].  % 

And  again : — 

''As  if  to  mark  this  epoch  of  history  with  greater  distinctness,  it  was 
closed  by  the  death  of  George  III.,  the  Great  and  the  Good,  who  had 
been  raised  up  as  the  grand  instrument  of  its  aooomplishment."  § 

The  late  catastrophes  on  the  Continent  are  similarly  explained  by  a 
French  writer  who,  like  ^  the  English  writer  just  quoted,  professes  to 
have  looked  behind  the  veil  of  things ;  and  who  tells  us  what  have  been 
the  intentions  of  God  in  chastising  his  chosen  people,  the  French. 
For  it  is  to  be  observed  in  passing  that,  just  as  the  evangelicals  among 
ourselves  think  wo  are  divinely  blessed  because  we  have  preserved 
the  purity  of  the  faith,  so  it  is  obvious  to  the  author  of  La  Main  de 
V  Homme  et  le  Doigt  de  Dieu,  as  to  other  Frenchmen,  that  France 
is  hereafter  still  to  be,  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  the  leader  of  the  world. 
This  writer,   in   chapters  entitled  "Causes  providentielles   de  nos 

*  Daily  paper,  January  22, 1849. 

t  The ''  Theocratio  Philosophy  of  English  Histoiy,"  vol.  L  p.  49. 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  I  p.  289.  §  Ihid.,  voL  ii  p.  681. 
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malheurs/'  "  Les  Prussiens  et  les  fl^tut  de  Dieu/'  aod  ''  Justification 
de  la  Providence/'  carries  out  his  interpretations  in  ways  we  need 
not  here  follow,  and  then  closes  his  ''Epilogue"  with  these 
sentences : — 

''  La  Revolution  mod^r^,  habile,  sagace,  machiav€lique,  diaboliquement 
sage,  a  €t6  vaincue  et  confondue  par  la  justice  divine  dans  la  personne  et 
dans  le  gouvemement  de  Napol^n  III. 

''  La  Revolution  exalt^e,  bouillonnante,  ^toxmiie,  a  6t6  vaincue  et  confondue 
par  la  justice  divine  dans  les  personnes  et  dans  les  gouvemements  successifs 
de  Gambetta  et  de  F^lix  Pyat  et  oompagnie. 

"  La  sagesse  humaine,  applaudie  et  triomphante,  personnifi^  dans  M. 
Thiers,  ne  tardera  pas  ^  Stre  vaincue  et  confondue  par  cette  m^e  Revolution 
deux  fois  humili^e,  mais  toujours  renaissante  et  agressive.'' 

''  Ce  n'est  pas  une  prophltie :  c'est  la  provision  de  la  philosophie  et  de  la 
foi  chr€tiennes. 

'^  Alors  ce  sera  vraiment  le  tour  du  Tr^Haut ;  oar  il  fsAii  que  Dieu  et 
son  Fils  r^gnent  par  son  £vangile  et  par  son  £glise. 

''  Ames  frangaises  et  chr6tiennes,  priez,  travaillez,  80u£&ez  et  ayez  con- 
fiance  \  nous  sommes  pr^  de  la  fin.  C'est  quand  tout  semblera  perdu  que 
tout  sera  vraiment  sauv6. 

''  Si  la  France  avait  su  profiter  des  d^sastres  subis,  Dieu  lui  efLt  rendu  ses 
premieres  favours.  £lle  s'obstine  dans  Terreur  et  le  vice.  Croyons  que 
Dieu  la  sauvera  malgr6  elle,  en  la  r6g6ndrant  toutefois  par  Teau  et  par  le 
feu.  C*est  quand  Timpuissance  humaine  apparaf t  qu'^clate  la  sagesse  divine. 
Mais  quelles  tribulations !  quelles  angoisses !  Heureux  ceux  qui  survivront 
et  jouirout  du  triomphe  de  Dieu  .et  de  son  £glise  sainte,  catholique,  aposto- 
lique  et  romaine."* 

Conceptions  of  this  kind  are  not  limited  to  historians  whose  names 
have  dropped  out  of  remembrance,  and  to  men  who,  while  the  drama 
of  contemporary  revolution  is  going  on,  play  the  part  of  a  Greek 
chorus,  telling  the  world  of  spectators  what  has  been  the  divine 
purpose  and  what  are  the  divine  intentions;  but  we  have  lately  had 
a  Professor  of  History  setting  forth  conceptions  essentially  identical 
in  nature.     Here  are  his  words : — 

''And  now,  gentlemen,  was  this  vast  campaign  [of  Teutons  agaiilst  Romansi 
fought  without  a  general  ?  If  Trafalgar  could  not  be  won  without  the  mind 
of  a  Nelson,  or  Waterloo  without  the  mind  of  a  Wellington,  was  there  no  one 
mind  to  lead  those  innumerable  armies  on  whose  success  depended  the  future 
of  the  whole  human  race )  Did  no  one  marshal  them  in  that  impregnable 
convex  front,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  North  Sea  %  No  one  guide  them  to 
the  two  great  strategic  centres  of  the  Black  Forest  and  Trieste  1  No  one 
cause  them,  blind  barbarians  without  maps  or  science,  to  follow  those  rules 
of  war  without  which  victory  in  a  protracted  struggle  is  impossible;  and 
by  the  pressure  of  the  Huns  behind,  force  on  their  flagging  myriads  to  an 
enterprise  which  their  simplicity  fancied  at  first  beyond  the  powers  of 
mortal  men  f    Believe  it  who  will :  but  I  cannot.    I  may  be  told  that  they 


*  "  La  Main  de  rHoxmne  et  le  Doigt  de  Dieu  dans  les  maUiearB  de  la  France.'^ 
Par  J.  C,  Ez-anmonier  dans  Tannee  anxiliaixe.   Paxis,  Domiiol  k.  Go.,  1871. 
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gravitated  into  their  places,  as  stones  and  mud  do.  Be  it  so.  They  obeyed 
natural  laws  of  course,  as  all  things  do  on  earth,  when  they  obeyed  the 
laws  of  war :  those,  too,  are  natural  laws,  explicable  on  simple  mathe- 
matical principles.  But  while  I  believe  that  not  a  stone  or  a  handful  of 
mud  gravitates  into  its  place  without  the  will  of  God  ;  that  it  was  ordained, 
ages  since,  into  what  particular  spot  each  grain  of  gold  should  be  washed 
down  from  an  Australian  quartz  reef,  that  a  certain  man  might  find  it  at  a 
certain  moment  and  crisis  of  his  life ; — if  I  be  superstitious  enough  (as, 
thank  God,  I  am,)  to  hold  that  creed,  shall  I  not  believe  that,  though  this 
great  war  had  no  general  upon  earth,  it  may  have  had  a  general  in  Heaven  t 
and  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  sins,  the  hosts  of  our  forefathers  were  the  hoets 
ofGod."* 

It  does  not  concern  us  here  to  seek  a  reconciliation  of  the  seem- 
ingly incongruous  ideas  bracketed  together  in  this  paragraph — to  ask 
how  the  results  of  gi'avitation,  which  acts  with  such  uniformity  that 
under  given  conditions  its  eflfect  is  calculable  with  certainty,  can  at 
the  same  time  be  regarded  as  the  results  of  will,  which  we  class 
apart  because,  as  known  in  our  experience,  it  is  so  irregular  ;  or  to 
ask  how,  if  the  course  of  human  aflfairs  is  divinely  pre-detennined 
just  as  material  changes  are,  any  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between 
that  prevision  of  material  changes  which  constitutes  physical  science 
and  historical  prevision :  the  reader  may  be  left  to  evolve  the  ob- 
vious conclusion  that  either  the  current  idea  of  physical  causation  has 
to  be  abandoned,  or  the  current  idea  of  will  has  to  be  abandoned. 
All  which  I  need  here  call  attention  to  as  indicating  the  general  charac- 
ter of  such  interpretations,  is  the  remarkable  title  of  the  chapter  con- 
taining this  passage — "  The  Strategy  of  Providence." 

In  common  with  some  others,  I  have  often  wondered  how   the 
Universe  looks  to  those  who  use  such  names  for  its  Cause  as  "  The 
Master  Builder,"  or  "The  Great  Artificer;*'  and  who  seem  to  think 
that  the  Cause  of  the  Universe  is  made  more  marvellous  by  com- 
paring its  operations  to  those  of  a  skilled  mechanic.     But  really  the 
expression,  "Strategy  of  Providence,"  reveals  a  conception   of  this 
Cause  which  is  in  some  respects  more  puzzling.     Such   a  title   as 
"The  Great  Artificer,"  while  suggesting  simply  the  process  of  shaping 
a  pre-existing  material,  and  leaving  the  question  whence  this  material 
came  untouched,  may  at  any  rate  be  said  not  to  negative  the  assump- 
tion that  the  material  is  also  created  by  the  Great  Artificer  who  shapes 
it.      The  phrase,  "  Strategy  of  Providence,"  however,  necessarily  im- 
plies difl&culties  to  be  overcome.     The  Divine  Strategist  must  have  a 
skilful  antagonist  to  make  strategy  possible.     So  that  we  are  inevi- 
tably introduced  to  the  conception  of  a  Cause  of  the  Universe  con- 
tinually impeded  by  some  independent  cause  which  has  to  be  out- 
generalled.     It  is  not  every  one  who  would  thank  God  for  a  belief, 

*  ^  Tbe  Boman  and  the  Teuton,"  pp.  33940. 
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the  implication  of  which  is  that  God  is  obliged  to  overcome  opposi- 
tion by  subtle  devices. 

The  disguises  which  piety  puts  on  are,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  sug- 
gestive of  that  which  some  would  describe  by  a  quite  opposite  name. 
To  study  the  Universe  as  it  is  manifested  to  us;  to  ascertain  by 
patient  observation  the  order  of  the  manifestations ;  to  discover  that 
the  manifestations  are  connected  with  one  another  after  a  regular 
way  in  Time  and  Space ;  and,  after  repeated  failures,  to  give  up  as 
futile  the  attempt  to  understand  the  Power  manifested;  is  con- 
demned as  irreligious.  And  meanwhile  the  character  of  religious  is 
claimed  by  those  who  figure  to  themselves  a  Creator  moved  by 
motives  like  their  own ;  who  conceive  themselves  as  discovering  his 
designs;  and  who  even  speak  of  him  as  though  he  laid  plans  to 
outwit  the  Devil. 

This,  however,  by  the  way.  The  foregoing  extracts  and  comments 
are  intended  to  indicate  the  mental  attitude  of  those  for  whom  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  Sociology,  properly  so  caUed.  That  mode  of 
conceiving  human  affairs  which  is  implied  alike  by  the  "D.V."  of  a 
missionary-meeting  placard  and  by  the  phi-ases  of  Emperor  William's 
late  despatches,  where  thanks  to  God  come  next  to  enumerations  of 
the  thousands  slain,  is  one  to  which  the  idea  of  a  Social  Science  is 
entirely  alien,  and  indeed  repugnant 

An  allied  class,  equally  unprepared  to  interpret  sociological  pheno- 
mena scientifically,  is  the  class  which  sees  in  the  course  of  civilization 
little  else  than  a  record  of  remarkable  persons  and  their  doings.  One 
who  is  conspicuous  as  the  exponent  of  this  view  vmtes: — "  As  I  take 
it,  universal  history,  the  history  of  what  man  has  accomplished  in 
this  world,  is  at  bottom  the  history  of  the  great  men  who  have 
worked  here."  And  this,  not  perhaps  distinctly  formulated,  but 
everywhere  implied,  is  the  belief  in  which  nearly  all  men  are  brought 
up.    Let  us  glance  at  the  genesis  of  it 

Round  their  camp-fire  assembled  savages  tell  the  events  of  the 
day's  chase ;  and  he  among  them  who  has  done  some  feat  of  Hki*!!  or 
agility  is  duly  lauded.  On  a  return  from  the  war-path,  the  sagacity 
of  the  chief  and  the  strength  or  courage  of  this  or  that  warrior,  are 
the  all-absorbing  themes.  When  the  day,  or  the  immediate  past, 
affords  no  remarkable  deed,  the  topic  is  the  achievement  of  some 
noted  leader  lately  dead,  or  some  traditional  foimder  of  the  tribe  : 
accompanied,  it  may  be,  with  a  dance  dramatically  representing  those 
victories  which  the  chant  recites.  Such  narratives,  concerning  as 
they  do  the  prosperity  and  indeed  the  very  existence  of  the  tribe,  are 
of  the  intensest  interest ;  and  in  them  we  have  the  common  root  of 
music,  of  the  drama.,  of  poetry,  of  biography,  of  history,  and  of  litera- 
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ture  in  general     Savage  life  furnishes  little  else  worthy  of  note  ;  and 
the  chronicles  of  tribes  contain  scarcely  anything  more  to  be  remem- 
bered.   Early  historic  races  show  us  the  same  thing.     The  Egyptian 
frescoes  and  the  wall-eculptures  of  the  Assyrians,  represent  the  deeds 
of  their  chief  men;  and  inscriptions  such  as  that  on  the  Moabite 
stone,  tell  of  nothing  more  than  rojral  achievements  :  only  by  impli- 
cation' do  these  records,  pictorial,  hieroglyphic,  or  written,  convey 
anything  else.     wAjid  similarly  from  the  Greek  epic,  though  we  gather 
incidentally  that  there  were  towns,  and  war-vessels,  and  war-chariots, 
and  sailors,  and  soldiers  to  be  led  and  slain,  yet  the  direct  intention 
is  to  set  forth  the  triumphs  of  Achilles,  the  prowess  of  Ajax,  the 
wisdom  of  Ulysses,  and  the  like.    The  lessons  given  to  every  civilized 
child  tacitly  imply,  like  the  traditions  of  the  uncivilized  and  semi- 
civilized,  that  throughout  the  past  of  the  human  race  the  doings  of 
the  leading  persons  have  been  the  only  things  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered.    How  Abraham  girded  up  his  loins  and  gat  him  to  this  place 
or  that ;  how  Samuel  conveyed  divine  injunctions  which  Saul  dis- 
obeyed ;  how  David  recounted  his  adventures  as  a  shepherd,  and  was 
reproached  for  his  misdeeds  as  a  king — these,  and  personalities  akin 
to  these,  are  the  facts  about  which  the  juvenile  reader  of  the  Bible  is. 
interested  and  respecting  which  he  is  catechized  :  such  indications  of 
Jewish  institutions  as  have  unavoidably  got  into  the  narrative,  being 
regarded  neither  by  him  nor  by  his  teacher  as  of  moment     So  too, 
when,  with  hands  behind  him,  he  stands  to  say  his  lesson  out  of 
Tmrnodc,  we  see  that  the  things  set  down  for  him  to  learn,  are — ^when 
and  by  whom  England  was  invaded,  what  rulers  opposed  the  inva- 
sions and  how  they  were  killed,  what  Alfred  did  and  what  Canute 
said,  who  fought  at  Agincourt  and  who  conquered  at  Flodden,  which 
king  abdicated  and  which  usurped,  &c. ;  and  if  by  some  chance  it 
domes  out  that  there  were  serfs  in  those  days,  that  barons  were  local 
rulers,  some  vassals  of  others,  that  subordination  of  them  to  a  central 
power  took  place  gradually,  these  are  facts  treated  as  relatively  unim- 
portant.    Nay,  the  like  happens  when  the  boy  passes  into  the  hands 
of  his  classicaJ  master,  at  home  or  elsewhere.     "  Arms  and  the  man  *' 
form  the  end  of  the  story  as  they  form  its  beginning.    After  the  my- 
thology, which  of  course  is  all-essential,  come  the  achievements  of 
rulers  and  soldiers  from  Agamemnon  down  to  Caesar :  what  know- 
ledge is  gained  of  social  organization,  manners,  ideas,  morals,  being 
little  more  than  the  biographical  statements  involva     And   the 
value  of  the  knowledge  is  so  ranked  that  while  it  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  be  wrong  about  the  amours  of  Zeus,  and  while  ignorance  of  the 
name  of  the  commander  at  Marathon  would  be  discreditable,  it  is 
excusable  to  know  nothing  of  the .  social  condition  that  preceded 
Lycurgus  or  the  origin  and  functions  of  the  Areopagus. 
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Thus  the  great-man^-theory  of  history  fitids  everywhere  a  r^ady- 
prepared  conception — is,  indeed,  but  the  definite  expression  of  that 
which  is  latent  in  the  thoughts  of  the  savage,  tadtly  asserted  in  ail 
early  traditions,  and  taught  to  every  child  by  multitudinous  illustra-> 
tions.  The  glad  acceptance  it  meets  with  has  sundry  more  special 
causes.  -  There  is,  first,  this  imiversal  love  of  personalities,  which, 
active  in  the  aboriginal  man,  dominates  still — a  love  seen  in  the  child 
which  asks  you  to  tell  it  a.  story,  meaning,^  thereby,  somebody's  adr« 
ventures;  a  love  gratified  in  adults  by  police-reports,  court*new8, 
divorce-cases,  accounts  of  accidents,  and  lists  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths ;  a  love  displayed  even  by  conversations  in  the  streets,  where 
fragments  of  dialogue,  heard  in  passing,  prove  that  mdstly  between 
men,  and  alwajrs  between  women,  the  personal  pronouns  recur  every 
instant.  If  you  want  roughly  to  estimate  any  one's  mental  calibre, 
you  cannot  do  it  better  than  by  observing  the  ratio  of  generalities 
to  personalities  in  his  talk — ^how  far  simple  truths  sJbout  indi- 
viduals are  replaced  by  truths  abstracted  from  numerous  experiences* 
of  man  and  things.  And  when  you  have  thus  measured  many,  yoa 
find  but  a  scattered  few  likely  itb  take  anything  more  than  a  blow 
graphical  view  of  human  affairs.  In  the  second  place,  this  great^> 
man-theory  commends  itself  as  promising  instruction  along  with 
gratification.  Being  already  fond  of  hearing  about  people's  sayings 
and  doings,  it  is  pleasant  news  that,  to  understand  the  course  of 
civilization,  you  have  only  to  read  diligently  the  lives  of  conspicuous 
men.  What  can  be  a  more  aoceptable  doctrine  than  that  while  you 
are  satisfying  an  instinct  not  very  xemotely  allied  to  that  of  the 
village  gossip— while  you  are  receiving  through  print  instead  of  orally 
remarkable  facts  concerning  notable  persons,  you  are  gaining  that* 
knowledge  which  will  make  dear  to  you  why  things  have  happened 
thus  or  thus  in  the  world,  and  will  prepare  you  for  forming  a  right 
opinion  on  each  question  coming  before  you  as  a  citizen.  And 
then,  in  the  third  place,  the  interpretation  of  things  thus  given  is  so 
beautifully  simple — seems  so  easy  to  comprehend.  Providing  you; 
are  content  with  conceptions  that  are  out  of  focus^  as  most  people's 
conceptions  are,  the  solutions  it  yields  appear  quite  satisfActoiy.* 
Just  as  that  theory  of  the  Solar  System  which  supposes  the  planetsr 
to  have  been  launched  into  their  orbits  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,' 
looks  quite  feasible  so  long  as  you  do  not  insist  on  knowing  exactl]^ 
what  is  meant  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty ;  and  just  as  the  special 
creation  of  p^ts  and  animals  seems  a  satisfactory  hypothesis  until 
you  try  and  picture  to  yourself  definitely  the  process  by  which  one  of 
them  is  brought  into  existence ;  so  the  genesis  of  soci^es  by  the 
actions  of  great  men,  may  be  comfortably  believed  so  long  as,  resting 
in  general  notions,  you  do  not  ask  for  particulars.  i 
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But  now,  if,  dissatisfied  with  vagueness,  we  demand  that  our  ideas 
shall  be  brought  into  focus  and  exactly  defined,  we  discqver 
the  hypothesis  to  be  utterly  incoherent.  If,  not  stopping  at  the 
explanation  of  social  progress  as  due  to  the  gi-eat  man,  we  go  back  a 
step  and  ask  whence  comes  the  great  man,  we  find  that  the  theory 
breaks  down  completely.  The  question  has  two  conceivable  answers  : 
his  origin  is  supernatural,  or  it  is  natural  Is  his  origin  superna- 
tural? Then  he  is  a  deputy-god,  and  we  have  Theocracy  once 
removed — or,  rather,  not  removed  at  all ;  for  we  must  then  agree 
with  Mr.  Schomberg,  quoted  above,  that ''  the  determination  of  Csesar 
to  invade  Britain  "  was  divinely  inspired,  and  that  from  him,  down  to 
"George  III.,  the  Gbeat  and  the  GooB,"  the  successive  rulers  were 
appointed  to  carry  out  successive  designs.  Is  this  an  unacceptable 
solution  ?  Then  the  origin  of  the  great  man  is  natural ;  and  imme- 
diately he  is  thus  recognized  he  must  be  classed  with  all  other  phe- 
nomena in  the  society  that  gave  him  birth,  as  a  product  of  its 
antecedents.  Along  with  the  whole  generation  of  which  he  forms  a 
minute  part — along  with  its  institutions,  language,  knowledge,  man* 
ners,  and  its  multitudinous  arts  and  appliances,  he  is  a  resultant  of  an 
enormous  aggregate  of  causes  that  have  been  co-operating  for  ages. 
True,  if  you  please  to  ignore  all  that  common  observation,  verified 
by  physiology,  teaches — if  you  assume  that  two  European  parents 
may  produce  a  Negro  child,  or  that  from  woolly-haired  prognathous 
Papuans  may  come  a  fair,  straight-haired  infant  of  Caucasian  type — 
you  may  assume  that  the  advent  of  the  great  man  can  occur  any- 
where and  under  any  conditions.  If,  disregarding  those  accumulated 
results  of  experience  which  current  proverbs  and  the  generalizations 
of  psychologists  alike  express,  you  suppose  that  a  Newton  might 
be  bom  in  a  Hottentot  family,  that  a  Milton  might  spring  up  among 
the  Andamanese,  that  a  Howard  or  a  Clarkson  might  have  Fiji  parents^ 
then  you  may  proceed  with  facility  to  explain  social  progress  as 
caused  by  the  actions  of  the  great  man.  But  if  all  biological  science, 
enforcing  all  popular  belief,  convinces  you  that  by  no  possibility 
will  an  Aristotle  come  from  a  father  and  mother  with  facial  angles 
of  fifty  degrees,  and  that  out  of  a  tribe  of  cannibals,  whose  chorus  in 
preparation  for  a  feast  of  human  flesh  is  a  kind  of  rhythmical  roaring, 
there  is  not  the  remotest  chance  of  a  Beethoven  arising ;  then  you 
must  admit  that  the  genesis  of  the  great  man  depends  on  the  long 
series  of  complex  influences  which  has  produced  the  I'ace  in  which  he 
appears,  and  the  social  state  into  which  that  race  has  slowly  grown. 
If  it  be  a  fact  that  the  great  man  may  modify  his  nation  in  its  struc- 
ture and  actions,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  there  must  have  been  those 
antecedent  modifications  constituting  national  progress  before  he  could 
be  evolved.  Before  he  can  re-make  his  society,  his  society  must  make 
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him.  So  that  all  those  changes  of  which  he  is  the  proximate  initia- 
tor have  their  chief  causes  in  the  generations  he  descended  from. 
If  there  is  to  be  anything  like  a  real  explanation  of  these  changes,  it 
must  be  sought  in  that  aggregate  of  conditions  out  of  which  both  he 
and  they  have  arisen. 

Even  were  we  to  grant  the  absurd  supposition  that  the  genesis  of 
the  great  man  does  not  depend  on  the  antecedents  furnished  by  the 
society  he  is  bom  in,  there  would  still  be  the  quite-sufficient 
facts  that  he  is  powerless  in  the  absence  of  the  material  and  mental 
accumulations  which  his  society  inherits  from  the  past,  and  that 
he  is  powerless  in  the  absence  of  the  co-existing  population,  cha- 
racter, intelligence,  and  social  arrangements.  Given  a  Shakspeare, 
and  what  dramas  could  he  have  written  without  the  multitudinous 
traditions  of  civilized  life — ^without  the  various  experiences  which, 
descending  to  him  irom  the  past,  gave  wealth  to  his  thought,  and 
without  the  language  which  a  hundred  generations  had  developed 
and  enriched  by  use  ?  Suppose  a  Watt,  with  all  his  inventive  power, 
living  in  a  tribe  ignorant  of  iron,  or  in  a  tribe  that  could  get  only  as 
much  iron  as  a  fire  blown  by  hand-bellows  will  smelt ;  or  suppose  him 
bom  among  ourselves  before  lathes  existed ;  what  chance  would  there 
have  been  of  the  steam-engine  ?  Imagine  a  Laplace  unaided  by  that 
slowly-developed  system  of  Mathematics  which  we  trace  back  to  its 
beginnings  among  the  Egyptians ;  how  far  would  he  have  got  with 
the  M^niqvs  Cilestef  Nay,  the  like  questions  may  be  put  and 
have  like  answers,  even  if  we  limit  ourselves  to  those  classes  of  great 
men  on  whose  doings  hero-worshippers  more  pai-ticularly  dwell — 
the  rulers  and  generals.  Xenophon  could  not  have  achieved  his 
celebrated  feat  had  his  Ten  Thousand  been  feeble,  or  cowardly,  or 
insubordinate.  Cassar  would  never  have  made  his  conquests  without 
disciplined  troops  inheriting  their  prestige  and  tactics  and  organiza- 
tion from  the  Romans  who  lived  before  them.  And,  to  take  a  recent 
instance,  the  strategical  genius  of  Moltke  would  have  gained  no  great 
campaigns  had  there  not  been  a  nation  of  some  forty  millions  to 
supply  soldiers,  and  had  not  those  soldiers  been  men  of  strong  bodies, 
sturdy  characters,  obedient  natures,  and  capable  of  carrying  out 
orders  intelligently. 

Were  any  one  to  marvel  over  the  potency  of  a  grain  of  detonating 
powder,  which  explodes  a  cannon,  propels  the  shell,  and  sinks  a  vessel 
hit — were  he  to  enlarge  on  the  transcendent  virtues  of  this  detona- 
ting powder,  not  mentioning  the  ignited  charge,  the  shell,  the  cannon, 
and  all  that  enormous  aggregate  of  appliances  by  which  these  have 
severally  been  produced,  detonating  powder  included ;  we  should  not 
regard  his  interpretation  as  very  rational.  But  it  would  fairly  com- 
pare in  rationality  with  this  interpretation  of  social  phenomena 
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wfaichy  dwelfing  on  the  important  changes  Uie  great  man  worka, 
ignores  that  immense  pre-existing  snpplj  of  latent  power  he  unlocks, 
2md  that  immeasurable  aocomulation  of  antecedents  to  which  both  he 
and  this  power  are  due. 

Recognizing  what  troth  there  is  in  the  great-man-4heory,  we 
may  say  that,  if  limited  to  eariy  societies,  the  histcMies  of  which 
are  histories  of  little  else  than  endearoors  to  destroy  or  sabjogate  one 
another,  it  approximately  expresses  the  fact  in  representii^  the  capable 
leader  as  all-important ;  though  even  here  it  leaves  oat  of  sight  too 
much  the  number  and  the  quadity  of  his  followers.  But  its  immense 
error  lies  in  the  assumption  that  what  was  once  true  is  true  for  ever ; 
and  that  a  relation  of  ruler  and  ruled  which  was  possible  and  good  at 
one  time  is  possible  and  good  for  all  time.  Just  as  fiist  as  this  jne- 
datory  activity  of  early  tribes  diminishes,  just  as  &st  as  larger  ti^gre- 
gates  are  formed  by  conquest  or  otherwise,  just  as  fast  as  war  ceases 
to  be  the  business  of  the  whole  male  population,  so  fast  do  societies 
begin  to  develop,  to  show  traces  of  structures  and  functions  not 
before  possible,  to  acquire  increasing  complexity  along  with  increasing 
size,  to  give  origin  to  new  institutions,  new  activities,  new  ideas,  sen- 
timents, and  habits  :  all  of  which  unobtrusively  make  their  appear- 
ance without  the  thought  of  any  king  or  legislator.  And  if  you 
wish  to  imderstand  these  phenomena  of  social  evolution,  you  will  not 
do  it  though  you  should  read  yourself  blind  over  the  biographies  of 
all  the  great  rulers  on  record,  down  to  Frederick  the  Greedy  and 
Napoleon  the  Treacherous. 

In  addition  to  that  passive  denial  of  a  Social  Science  implied  by 
these  two  allied  doctrines,  one  or  other  of  which  is  held  by  nine  men 
out  of  ten,  there  comes  from  a  few  an  active  denial  of  it — either  entire 
or  partial.  Reasons  are  given  for  the  belief  that  no  such  thing  is 
possible.  The  essential  invalidity  of  these  reasons  can  be  shown  only 
after  the  essential  nature  of  Social  Science,  overlooked  by  those  who 
make  them,  has  been  pointed  out ;  and  to  point  this  out  here  would 
be  to  forestall  the  argument.  Some  minor  criticisms  may,  however, 
fitly  precede  the  major  criticism.  Let  us  consider  first  the  positions 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Froude  : — 

<<  When  natural  causes  are  liable  to  be  set  aside  and  neutralized  by  what 
is  called  volition,  the  word  Science  is  out  of  place.  If  it  is  free  to  a  man 
to  choose  what  he  will  do  or  not  do,  there  is  no  adequate  science  of  him. 
If  there  is  a  science  of  him,  there  is  no  free  choice,  and  the  praise  or  blame 
with  which  we  regard  one  another  are  impertinent  aud  out  of  place."  * 

'^  It  is  in  this  marvellous  power  in  men  to  do  wrong  .  .  .  that  the 
impossibility  stands  of  forming  scientific  calculations  of  what  men  will  do 
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before  the  fieust,  or  scientifio  explanations  of  what  they  have  done  after  the 
fact."* 

''  Mr.  Buckle  would  deliver  himself  from  the  eccentricities  of  this  and 

that  indiyidual  by  a  doctrine  of  averages Unfortunately  the 

average  of  one  generation  need  not  be  the  average  of  the  next :  .  .  .  . 
no  two  generations  are  alike."  t 

'<  There  [in  history]  the  phenomena  never  repeat  themselves.  There  we 
are  dependent  wholly  on  the  record  of  things  said  to  have  happened  once, 
but  which  never  happen  or  can  happen  a  second  time.  There  no  experiment 
is  possible ;  we  can  watch  for  no  recurring  fact  to  test  the  worth  of  our 
conjectures,  "t 

Here  Mr.  Froude  changes  the  venue,  and  joins  issue  on  the  old 
battle-ground  of  free  will  versus  necessity:  declaring  a  Social  Science 
to  be  incompatible  with  free  will.    The  fii-st  extract  implies,  not  simply 
that  individual  volition  is  incalculable — that  "  there  is  no  adequate 
science  of"  man,  (no  science  of  Psychology) ;  but  it  also  asserts,  by  im- 
plication, that  there  are  no  causal  relations  among  his  states  of  mind : 
the  volition  by  which  "natural  causes  are  liable  to  be  set  aside," 
being  put  in  antithesis  to  natural,  must  be  supernatural.     Hence  we 
are,  in  fact,  carried  back  to  that  primitive  form  of  interpretation  con- 
templated at  the  outset.    A  further  comment  is,  that  because  volitions 
of  some  kinds  cannot  be  foreseen,  Mr.  Froude  argues  as  though  no 
volitions  can  be  foreseen :  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  simple  volitions 
determining  ordinary  conduct,  are  so  regular  that  prevision  having  a 
high  degree  of  probability  is  easy.     If,  in  crossing  a  street,  a  man 
sees  a  carriage  coming  upon  him,  you  may  safely  assert  that,  in  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  thousand,  he  will  try  to  get 
out  of  the  way.    If,  being  pressed  to  catch  a  train,  he  knows  that 
by  one  route  it  is  a  mile  to  the  station  and  by  another  two  miles,  you 
may  conclude  with  considerable  confidence  that  he  will  take  the  one- 
mile  route ;  and  should  he  be  aware  that  losing  tlie  train  vrill  lose 
him  a  fortune,  it  is  pretty  certain  that,  if  he  has  but  ten  minutes  to 
do  the  mile  in,  he  will  either  run  or  call  a  cab.     If  he  can  buy  next 
door  a  commodity  of  daily  consumption  better  and  cheaper  than  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town,  we  may  affirm  that,  if  he  does  not  buy 
next  door,  some  special  relation  between  him  and  the  remoter  shop- 
keeper furnishes  a  strong  reason  for  taking  a  worse  commodity  at 
greater  cost  of  money  and  trouble.    And  though,  if  he  has  an  estate 
to  dispose  of,  it  is  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  he  will  sell  it 
to  A  for  £1,000,  though  B  has  oiBfered  £2,000  for  it ;  yet  the  unusual 
motives  leading  to  such  an  act  need  scarcely  be  taken  into  account  as 
qualifying  the  generalization  that  a  man  will  habitually  sell  to  the 
highest  bidder.    Now,  since  the  predominant  activities  of  citizens  are 

*  "  Short  StodieB  on  Great  Subjects,"  vol.  I  p.  22. 
t  Ibid.,  vol  i.  p.  24.  t  Md.*  voL  i.  p.  16. 
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determined  by  motives  of  this  degree  of  regularity,  there  must  be 
resulting  social  phenomena  that  have  corresponding  degrees  of  regu- 
larity— greater  degrees,  in  fact;  since  in  them  the  effects  of  exceptional 
motives  become  lost  in  the  effects  of  the  aggregate  of  ordinary  mo- 
tives.   Another  comment  may  be  added.     Mr.  Froude  exaggerates 
the  antithesis  he  draws  by  using  a  conception  of  science  which  is  too 
narrow — he  speaks  as  though  science  always  connotes  exactness.  Scien- 
tific previsions,  both  qualitative  and  quantitative,  have  various  degrees 
of  definiteness ;  and  because  among  certain  classes  of  phenomena  the 
previsions  are  but  approximate,  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  said  that 
there  is  no  science  of  those  phenomena :  if  there  is  Bomve  prevision, 
there  is  8(ymt  science.     Take,  for  example,  Meteorology.     The  Derby 
has  been  run  in  a  snow-storm,  and  you  may  occasionally  want  a  fire  in 
July;  but  such  anomalies  do  not  prevent  us  from  being  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  the  coming  summer  will  be  warmer  than  the  past  winter. 
Our  south-westerly  gales  in  the  autumn  may  come  early  or  may  come 
late,  may  be  violent  or  moderate,  at  one  time  or  at  intervals ;  but  that 
winds  will  be  in  excess  from  that  quarter  at  that  part  of  the  year  we 
may  be  quite  sure :  and  similarly  with  the  north-easterly  winds  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer.    The  like  holds  with  the  relations  of 
rain  and  dry  weather  to  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  air  and  the  weight 
of  the  atmospheric  column :  though  exactly-true  predictions  cannot 
be  made,  approximately-true  ones  can.    So  that,  even  were  there  not 
among  social  phenomena  more  definite  relations  than  these  (and  the 
all-important  ones  are  far  more  definite),  there  would  still  be  a  Social 
Science.     Once  more,  Mr.  Froude  contends  that  the  facts  presented 
in  histoiy  do  not  furnish  subject-matter  for  science,  because  they 
**  never  repeat  themselves," — because  "  we  can  watch  for  no  recurring 
fact  to  test  the  worth  of  our  conjectures."    I  will  not  meet  this  asser- 
tion by  the  counter-assertion  often  made,  that  historic  phenomena  do 
repeat  themselves ;  but,  admitting  that  Mr.  Froude  here  touches  on 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  Social  Science  (that  social  phe- 
nomena are  in  so  considerable  a  degree  different  in  each  case  from 
what  they  were  in  preceding  cases),  I  still  find  a  sufficient  reply. 
For  in  no  concrete  science  is  there  any  absolute  repetition ;  and  in 
some  concrete  sciences  the  repetition  is  no  more  specific  than  in 
Sociology.   Even  in  the  most  exact  of  them.  Astronomy,  the  combina- 
tions are  never  the  same  twice  over  :  the  repetitions  are  but  approxi- 
mate.   And  on  turning  to  Geology,  we  find  that,  though  the  processes 
of  denudation,  deposition,  upheaval,  subsidence,  have  been  ever  going 
on  in  conformity  with  laws  more  or  less  clearly  generalized,  the  effects 
have  been  always  new  in  their  proportions  and  arrangements ;  though 
not  so  completely  new  as  to  forbid  comparisons,  consequent  deduc- 
tions, and  approximate  previsions  based  on  them. 
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Were  there  no  such  replies  as  these  to  Mr,  Froude's  reasons,  there 
would  still  be  the  reply  furnished  by  his  own  interpretations  of  his- 
tory ;  which  make  it  clear  that  his  denial  must  be  undei-stood  as  but 
a  qualified  one.  Against  his  professed  theory  may  be  set  his  actual 
practice,  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  tacitly  asserts  that  explanations 
of  some  social  phenomena  in  terms  of  cause  and  effect  arc  possible, 
if  not  explanations  of  all  social  phenomena.  Thus,  respecting  the 
Vagrancy  Act  of  1547,  which  made  a  slave  of  a  confirmed  vagrant, 
Mr.  Froude  says  : — "  In  the  condition  of  things  which  was  now  com- 
mencing ....  neither  this  nor  any  other  penal  act  against 
idleness  could  be  practically  enforced."*  That  is  to  say,  the  operation 
of  an  agency  brought  into  play  was  neutralized  by  the  operation  of 
natural  causes  coexisting.  Again,  respecting  the  enclosure  of  com- 
mons and  amalgamation  of  farms,  &a,  Mr.  Froude  writes : — *'  Under 
the  late  reign  these  tendencies  had,  with  great  difficulty,  been  held 
partially  in  check,  but  on  the  death  of  Henry  they  acquired  new  force 
and  activity.^t  Or,  in  other  words,  certain  social  forces  previously 
antagonized  by  certain  other  forces  produced  their  natural  effects 
when  the  antagonism  ceased.  Yet  again,  Mr.  Froude  explains  that, 
"  unhappily,  two  causes  [debased  currency  and  an  alteration  of  the 
farming  system]  were  operating  to  produce  the  rise  of  prices."  J 
And  throughout  Mr.  Froude's  History  of  England  there  are,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  other  cases  in  which  he  ascribes  social  changes  to  causes 
rooted  in  human  nature.  Moreover,  in  his  lecture  on  **  The  Science 
of  History,'*  there  is  a  distinct  enunciation  of  "one  lesson  of  History;" 
namely,  that  *'the  moral  law  is  written  on  the  tablets  of  eternity. 

.  .  .  .  Justice  and  truth  alone  endure  and  live.  Injustice  and 
falsehood  may  be  long-lived,  but  doomsday  comes  at  last  to  them,  in 
French  revolutions  and  other  temble  ways."  If  we  change  its  terms, 
this  statement  is  that  certain  social  relations  and  actions  of  certain 
kinds  are  inevitably  beneficial,  and  others  inevitably  detrimental — an 
historic  induction  furnishing  a  basis  for  positive  deduction.  So  that 
we  must  not  interpret  Mr.  Froude  too  literally  when  he  alleges  the 
"  impossibility  of  forming  scientific  calculations  of  what  men  will  do 
before  the  fact,  or  scientific  explanations  of  what  thdy  have  done 
after  the  fact." 

Another  writer  who  denies  the  possibility  of  a  Social  Science,  or 
who,  at  any  rate,  admits  it  only  as  a  science  which  has  its  relations 
of  phenomena  so  traversed  by  providential  influences  that  it  does  not 
come  within  the  proper  definition  of  a  science,  is  Canon  Kingsley. 
In  his  address  on  The  Limits  of  Exact  Science  as  applied  to  History 
he  says : — 

•  "  History  of  England,"  toL  t.  p.  70. 
t  Ibid.,  ToL  T.  p.  108.  I  nrid.,  ToL  v.  p.  109. 
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"  Ton  say  that  as  the  laws  of  matter  are  ineTitable,  so  probably  are  the 
laws  of  human  life  ?  fie  it  so  :  but  in  what  sense  are  the  laws  of  matter 
inevitable  ?  Potentially  or  actually  ?  Even  in  the  seemingly  most  uniform 
and  universal  law,  where  do  we  find  the  inevitable  or  the  irresistible  I  Is 
there  not  in  nature  a  perpetual  competition  of  law  against  law,  force 
against  force,  producing  the  mdst  endless  and  unexpected  variety  of  results  f 
Cannot  each  law  be  interfered  with  at  any  moment  by  some  other  law,  so 
that  the  first  law,  though  it  may  struggle  for  the  masteiy,  shall  be  for  an 
indefinite  time  utterly  defeated]  The  law  of  gravity  is  immutable 
enough  :  but  do  all  stones  veritably  fall  to  the  ground  f  Certainly  not,  if 
I  dioose  to  catch  one,  and  keep  it  in  my  hand.  It  remains  there  by  laws ; 
and  the  law  of  gravity  is  there,  too,  making  it  feel  heavy  in  my  hand  :  but 
it  has  not  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  will  not,  till  I  let  it.  So  much  for  the 
inevitable  action  of  the  laws  of  gravity,  as  of  others.  Potentially^  it  is 
immutable ;  but  actually,  it  can  be  conquered  by  other  laws."  * 

This  passage,  severely  criticized,  if  I  remember  rightly,  when  the 
address  was  originally  published,  it  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  quote 
were  it  not  that  Canon  Kingsley  has  repeated  it  at  a  later  date  in  his 
work.  The  Roman  and  ike  Teuton.    The  very  unusual  rendering 
of  scientific  ideas  which  it  contains,  need  here  be  only  enumerated. 
Mr*  Kingsley  differs  profoundly  from  philosopher  and  men  of  science, 
in  regarding  a  law  as  itself  a  power  or  force,  and  so  in  thinking  of 
one  law  as  **  conquered  by  other  laws  ; "  whereas  the  accepted  concep- 
tion of  law  is  that  of  an  established  order,  to  which  the  manifesta- 
tions of  a  power  or  force  conform.     He  enunciates,  too,  a  quite  ex- 
ceptional view  of  gravitation.     As  conceived  by  astronomers  and  phy- 
sicists, gravitation  is  a  universal  and  ever-acting  force,  which  por- 
tions of  matter  exercise  on  one  another  when  at  sensible  distances ; 
and  the  law  of  this  force  is  that  it  varies  directly  as  the  mass  and 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.     Mr.  Kingsley's  view,  is  that 
the  law  of  gravitation  is  ''defeated"  if  a  stone  is  prevented  irom  falling 
to  the  ground — that  the  law  "struggles"  (not  the  force),  and  that 
because  it  no  longer  produces  motion,  the  "  inevitable  action  of  the 
laws  of  gravity  "  (not  of  gravity)  is  suspended :  the  truth  being  that 
neither  the  force  nor  its  law  is  in  the  slightest  degree  modified. 
Further,  the  theory  of  natural  processes  which  Mr.  Kingsley  has 
arrived  at,  seems  to  be  that  when  two  or  more  forces  (or  laws,  if  he 
prefers   it)   come  into  play,  there  is  a  partial  or  complete  suspen- 
sion of  one  by  another.     Whereas  the  doctrine  held  by  men  of  science 
is,  that  the  forces  are  all  in  full  operation,  and  the  effect  is  their 
resultant ;  so  that,  for  example,  when  a  shot  is  fired  horizontally  from 
a  cannon,  the  force  impressed  on  it  produces  in  a  given  time  just 
the  same  amount  of  horizontal  motion  as  though  gravity  were  absent, 
while  gravity  produces  in  that  same  time  a  fall  just  equal  to  that 

♦  P.  20. 
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which  it  would  have  produced  had  the  shot  been  dropped  from 
the  mouth  of  the  cannon.  Of  course,  holding  these  peculiar  views 
of  causation  as  displayed  among  simple  physical  phenomena, 
Canon  Kingsley  is  consistent  in  den3ring  historical  sequence ;  and  in 
saying  that  "  as  long  as  man  has  the  mysterious  power  pf  breaking 
the  laws  of  his  own  being,  such  a  sequence  not  only  cannot  be  dis- 
covered, but  it  cannot  exist/'*  At  the  same  time  it  is  manifest  that 
until  he  comes  to  some  agreement  with  men  of  science  respecting 
conceptions  of  forces,  of  their  laws,  and  of  the  modes  in  which  phe- 
nomena produced  by  compositions  of  forces  ai*e  interpretable  in 
terms  of  compound  laws,  no  discussion  of  the  question  at  issue  can 
be  carried  on  with  profit. 

Without  waiting  for  such  an  agreement,  however,  which  is  probably 
somewhat  remote.  Canon  Kingsley's  argument  may  be  met  by  put- 
ting side  by  side  with  it  some  of  his  own  conclusions  set  forth  else- 
where. In  an  edition  of  Alton  Locke  published  since  the  delivery 
of  the  address  above  quoted  from,  there  is  a  new  preface  containing, 
among  others,  the  following  passages  r — 

• 

*'  The  progress  towards  institutions  more  and  more  popular  may  be  slow, 
but  it  is  sure.  Whenever  any  class  has  conceived  the  hope  of  being  fairly 
represented,  it  is  certain  to  fulfil  its  own  hopes,  unless  it  employs,  or 
provokes,  violence  impossible  in  England.     The  thing  will  be.t    .     .     . 

'*  If  any  young  gentlemen  look  forward to  a  Conservative 

reaction  of  any  other  kind  than  this  ...  to  even  the  least  stoppage 
of  what  the  world  calls  progress — which  I  should  define  as  the  putting  in 
practice  the  results  of  inductive  science ; — then  do  they,  like  King  Picro- 
chole  in  Rabelais,  look  for  a  kingdom  which  shall  be  restored  to  them  at 
the  coming  of  the  Cooqcigrues."  J 

And  in  a  preface  addressed  to  working  men,  contained  in'  an  earlier 
edition,  he  says : — 

''  If  you  are  better  off  than  you  were  in  1848,  you  owe  it  principally  to 
those  laws  of  political  economy  (as  they  are  called)^  which  I  call  the  brute 
natural  accidents  of  supply  and  demand,"  (be.  § 

Which  passages  offer  explanations  of  changes  now  gone  by  as  having 
been  wrought  out  by  natural  forces  in  conformity  with  natural  laws, 
and  also  predictions  of  changes  which  social  forces  at  present  in 
action  will  work  out  That  is  to  say,  by  the  help  of  generalized 
experiences  there  is  an  interpretation  of  past  phenomena  and  a  pre- 


*  Ibid.,  p.  22.  +  ''  Alton  Locke,"  new  edition,  preface,  p.  zxi. 

X  Ibid.,  pp.  zxiii,  xxiv. 
§  Ibid.,  preface  (1854),  p.  zzriL 
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vision  of  future  phenomena.    There  is  an  implicit   recognition  of 
that  Social  Science  which  is  explicitly  denied. 

A  reply  to  these  criticisms  may  be  imagined.     In   looking   for 
whatever  reconciliation  is  possible  between   these  positions   which 
seem  so  incongruous,  we  must  suppose  the  intended  assertion  to  be, 
that  general  interpretations  and  previsions  only  can  be  made,  not 
those  which  are  special.     Bearing  in  mind  Mr.  Froude's  occasional 
explanations  of  historical  phenomena  as  naturally  caused,  we  must 
conclude  that  he  believes  certain  classes  of  sociological  £acts  (as  the 
politico-economical)  to  be  scientifically  explicable,  while  other  classes 
are  not :  though,  if  this  be  his  view,  it  is  not  clear  how,  if  the  results 
of  men's  wills,  separate  or  aggregated,  are  incalculable,  politico- 
economical  actions  can  be  dealt  with  scientifically;  since,  equally 
with  other  social  actions,  they  are  determined  by  aggr^;ated  willsL 
Similarly,  Canon  Eingsley,  recognizing  no  less  distinctly  economical 
laws,  and  enunciating  also  certain  laws  of  progress — nay,  even  warn- 
ing his  hearers  against  the  belief  that  he  denies  the  applicability  of 
the  inductive  method  to  social  phenomena, — ^must  be  assumed  to  think 
that  the  applicability  of  the  inductive  method  is  here  but  partial 
Citing  the  title  of  his  address,  and  some  of  its  sentences,  he  may  say 
they  imply  simply  that  there  are  limits  to  the  explanation  of  social 
facts  in  precise  ways ;  though  this  position  does  not  seem  really  re- 
concilable with  the  doctrine  that  social  laws  are  liable  to  be  at  any  time 
suspended,  providentially  or  otherwise.     But,  merely  hinting  these 
collateral  criticisms,  this  reply  is  to  be  met  by  the  demurrer  that  it  is 
beside  the  question.     If  the  sole  thing  meant  is  that  sociological  pre- 
visions can  be  approximate  only — if  the  thing  denied  is  the  possibility 
of  reducing  Sociology  to  the  form  of  an  exact  science — then  the  re- 
joinder is  that  the  thing  denied  is  a  thing  which  no  one  has  affirmed. 
Only  a  moiety  of  science  is  exact  science — only  phenomena  of  certain 
orders  have  had  their  relations  developed  from  the  qualitative  form 
into  the  quantitative  form.     Of  the  remaining  orders  there  are  some 
produced  by  factors  so  numerous  and  so  difficult  to  measure,  that 
development  of  their  relations  into  the  quantitative  form  is  extremely 
improbable,  if  not  impossible.     But  these  orders  of  phenomena  are  not 
therefore  excluded  from  the  conception  of  Science.     In  Geology,  in 
Biology,  in  Psychology,  most  of  the  previsions  are  qualitative  only ; 
and  where  they  are  quantitative  their  quantitativeness,  never  quite 
definite,  is  mostly  very  indefinite .     Nevertheless  we  unhesitatingly 
class  these  previsions  as  scientific.     It  is  thus  with  Sociology.     The 
phenomena  it  presents,  involved  in  a  higher  degree  than  all  others, 
are  less  than  all  other  capable  of  precise  treatment :  such  of  them  as 
can  be  generalized,  can  be  generalized  only  within  wide  limits  of  valua- 
tion as  to  time  and  amount ;  and  there  remains  much  that  cannot  be 
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generalized.  But  so  for  as  there  can  be  generalization^  and  so  far  as 
there  can  be  interpretation  based  on  it,  so  far  there  can  be  science. 
Whoever  expresses  political  opinions — ^whoever  asserts  that  such 
,  or  such  pubUc  arrangements  will  be  beneficial  or  detrimenta],  tacitly 
expresses  belief  in  a  Social  Science  ;  for  he  asserts,  by  implication,  that 
there  is  a  natural  sequence  among  social  actions,  and  that  as  the 
sequence  is  natural,  results  may  be  foreseen. 

Reduced  to  a  more  concrete  form,  the  case  may  be  put  thus  : — 
Mr.  Froude  and  Canon  Eingsley  both  believe  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  efficiency  of  legislation — ^probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  it 
is  believed  in  by  some  of  those  who  assert  the  existence  of  a  Social 
Science.  To  believe  in  the  efficiency  of  legislation  is  to  believe  that 
certain  prospective  penalties  or  rewards  will  act  as  deterrents  or  incen- 
tives— will  modify  individual  conduct,  and  therefore  modify  social 
action.  Though  it  may  be  impossible  to  say  that  a  given  law  will 
produce  a  foreseen  effect  on  a  particular  person,  yet  no  doubt  is 
felt  that  it  will  produce  a  foreseen  effect  on  the  mass  of  persons. 
Though  Mr.  Froude,  when  arguing  against  Mr.  Buckle,  says  that  he 
"  would  deliver  himself  from  the  eccentricities  of  this  and  that  indi- 
vidual by  a  doctrine  of  averages,"  but  that  "  unfortunately,  the  aver- 
age of  one  generation  need  not  be  the  average  of  the  next ; "  yet  Mr. 
Froude  himself  so  far  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  averages  as  to  hold 
that  legislative  interdicts,  with  threats  of  death  or  imprisonment 
behind  them,  will  restrain  the  great  majority  of  men  in  ways  which 
can  be  predicted.  While  he  contends  that  the  results  of  individual 
will  are  incalculable,  yet,  by  approving  certain  laws  and  condemning 
othei-s,  he  tacitly  affirms  that  the  results  of  the  aggregate  of  wills  are 
calculable.  And  if  this  be  asserted  of  the  aggregate  of  wills  aa 
affected  by  legislation,  it  must  be  asserted  of  the  aggregate  of  wills  as 
affected  by  social  influences  at  large.  H  it  be  held  that  the  desire  to 
avoid  punishment  will  so  act  on  the  average  of  men  as  to  produce  an 
average  foreseen  result ;  then  it  must  also  be  held  that  on  the  average 
of  men,  the  desire  to  get  the  greatest  return  for  labour,  the  desire  to 
rise  into  a  higher  rank  of  life,  the  desire  to  gain  applause,  and  so  forth, 
will  each  of  them  produce  a  certain  average  result.  And  to  hold 
this  is  to  hold  that  there  can  be  prevision  of  social  phenomena,  and 
therefore  Social  Science. 

In  brief,  then,  the  alternative  positions  are  these.  On  the  one 
hand,  if  there  is  no  natural  causation  throughout  the  actions  of  incor- 
porated humanity,  government  and  legislation  are  absurd.  Acts  of 
Parliament  may,  as  well  as  not,  be  made  to  depend  on  the  draw- 
ing of  lots  or  the  teasing  of  a  coin ;  or,  rather,  there  may  as  well 
be  none  at  all :  social  sequences  having  no  ascertainable  order,  no 
effect  can  be  counted  upon — everything  is  anarchic.     On  the  other 
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hand,  if  there  is  natural  causation,  then  the  combination  of  forces 
by  which  erery  combination  of  effects  is  produced,  produces  that 
combination  of  effects  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  forces 
And  if  so,  it  behoves  us  to  use  all  diligence  in  ascertaining  what 
the  forces  are,  what  are  their  laws,  and  what  are  the  ways  in  which 
they  co-operate. 

Such  further  elucidation  as  is  possible  will  be  gained  by  discussing 
the  question  to  which  we  now  addresss  ourselves — the  Nature  of  the 
Social  Science.  Along  with  a  definite  idea  of  this,  will  come  a  per- 
ception that  the  denial  of  a  Social  Science  has  arisen  from  the  confus- 
ing of  two  essentially-different  classes  of  phenomena  which  societies 
present — ^the  one  class,  almost  ignoi-ed  by  historians,  constituting  the 
subject-matter  of  Social  Science,  and  the  other  class,  almost  exclu- 
sively occupying  them,  admitting  of  scientific  co-ordination  iu  a  very 
small  degree,  if  at  all. 

Hbbbkbt  Spencer. 


CHRISTUNITY  AND  IMMOKTALITT. 


IT  may  be  desirable  to  explain  at  the  outset  what  is  the  precise  ob- 
ject of  the  present  paper,  inasmuch  as  the  title  may  be  thoaght 
to  cover  much  wider  ground  than  I  am  at  all  disposed  to  enter  upou. 
The  relations  of  the  Christian  belief  in  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  to 
the  doctrine  of  immortality,  have  been  already  pointed  out,  (see  p.  ilG), 
and  do  not  need  to  be  further  discussed.  That  the  Eesurrection,  if 
tme,  amounts  to  a  scientific  proof  of  immortality,  that  the  witnesses  for 
it  are  honest,  and  the  testimony  sufficient  to  prove  any  non-miracu- 
lous event,  are  statements  which,  even  if  they  be  challenged,  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  substantiate  by  additional  arguments.  Life 
after  all  is  but  short,  and  may  be  wasted  in  endless  discussions  upon 
matters  perfectly  obvious  to  all  who  are  not  blinded  by  invincible 
prejudice.  The  man  who  says,  "1  do  not  believe  the  history  be- 
cause it  is  avowedly  supernatural,"  is,  need  it  be  remarked,  an  intel- 
lectually honest  man,  and  deserves  the  most  respectful  attention. 
But  the  man  who  says,  "  I  have  no  prepossessions  against  the  super- 
natural ;  but  I  disbelieve  the  history  upon  exactly  the  same  grounds 
as  I  should  any  statement  whatever,"  who  tries,  in  short,  to  reach 
Hume's  conclusion  without  the  resolute  couimon  sense  that  marked 
bis  method,  must  be  dismissed  as  impracticable.  There  is,  it  must 
really  be  remembered,  an  enormous  d  priori  probability  attached 
3  C  2 
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to  every  straightforward  statement  made  by«  apparently^  honest  men, 
which  holds  good  in  all  cases  where  it  is  not  balanced  by  some  ante- 
cedent improbability,  such  as  the  existence  of  a  sapematural  element 
in  the  narrative.  There  is,  indeed,  a  conceivable  case  in  whidi  a 
man  might  claim  to  be  heard.  If  there  be  anyone  who  believes 
that  miracles  have  occurred  more  or  less  frequently,  bat  that  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  proved  to  be  one  of  them, 
then  the  very  absurdity  of  his  position  entitles  him  to  be  considered 
an  honest  thinker.  But  I  deny  that  the  term  applies  to  any  (if  such 
there  be)  who  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  believe  that  miracles 
have  occurred,  and  yet  pretend  to  reject  the  Resurrection  npon  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  proved  by  evidence  sufficient  to  substantiate 
ordinary  historical  events.  Some  little  impatience  with  the  men 
who  are  constantly  throwing  up  barriers  against  the  progress  of 
reason  to  right  conclusions,  or  who  try  to  direct  h^  marc^  into  I7- 
ways  formed  by  their  own  intellectual  idiosyncracies^  is  sorely  not 
altogether  imjustifiable. 

But  the  task  I  have  in  hand  is  a  much  more  serious,  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  a  much  more  unwelcome  one.     I  have  let  it  be    understood 
with  tolerable  plainness  in  various  parts  of  my  former  articles  that, 
in  my  judgment,  modem  religious  teaching  is  answerable  for  the 
errors,  whether  of  disbelief  or  of  superstition,  which  have  gathered 
about  the  doctrine  of  man's  immortality.    Modem  Christianity  does 
not  make  the  doctrine  acceptable  or  useful  to  men,  because  it  does  not 
possess  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  does  not  teach  the  nineteenth  century 
the  things  which  He  taught  the  first     A  kind  of  moral  weakness 
and  littleness  is  creeping  more  and  more  over  the  minds   of  religious 
people  ;  and  religious  doctrines,  once  full  of  life  and  power,  have  be- 
come mere  dogmatic  negations  of  some  error  as  unreal  as  themselves. 
Somehow  or  other,   the   salt  has  lost  its  savour  in  the  judgment 
of  those  to  whom    intellectual    truth    and    practical    morahty   are 
things  of  the  first  impoilance.     I  say  this  with  the  same  kind  of 
feelings  that  might  inspire  a  French  soldier  to  speak  of  the   moral 
and  professional  conruptions  that  have  plunged  the  French  army  into 
the  depths  of  disaster.     My  life  is  bound  up  with  the  religion  to  the 
faults   of  which  it  is  impassible   to   shut  our  eyes.     I  am  not  in- 
sensible to   the  good  works,  the  doing  of  which  has  come  down  to 
us  as  a  tradition  from  the  great  Evangelical  or  Catholic  revivals.     I 
am  keenly  alive  no  less  to  the  exalted  history  of  the  past  than  to  the 
equally  noble  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  future ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  this,  or  rather  because  of  it,  the  truth  requires  to  be  pro- 
claimed aloud,   that   modem    Christianity,    as    generally    received, 
does  not  represent  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  is  not  fit  to  be  charged 
with  the  task  of  teaching  the  world  a  suitable  and  satisfactoiy  mo- 
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rality.  That  this  is  tnie  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  I  now  proceed  to  show. 

The  popular  conception  of  the  religion  taught  by  Jesus  Christ — a 
conception  that  underlies  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  all  Christian 
churches— tis  to  the  following  eiSfect : — He  came  to  reveal  the  facts 
of  a  future  life,  which,  when  revealed,  are  found  to  consist  of  an 
endless  life  of  happiness  or  misery,  our  destinies  therein  being  de- 
cided by  the  relation  which  we  hold  towards  Him.  In  this  concep- 
tion we  must  distinguish  two  erroneous  notions  :  the  first,  that  His 
teaching  mainly  concerned  the  next  life ;  the  second,  that  it  con- 
sisted in  the  proclamation  of  heaven  and  hell  as  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  mankind.  Of  these,  the  first,  though  not  so  striking,  contains  a 
more  subtle  power  of  evil  than  the  second,  and  will  require  careful 
examination. 

I  must,  however,  first  say  a  word  in  answer  to  the  objection  that 
these  conceptions  have  ceased  vitally  to  afifect  the  religion  of 
the  world,  or  can  be  said  fairly  to  represent  it.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made.  It  may,  indeed,  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  belief  in  endless  torments  is  ceasing  to  exercise  a 
real  influence  upon  men's  minds,  but  even  this  admission  must  not 
be  made  too  much  of.  In  the  Boman  Church,  and  in  many 
Protestant  sects,*  it  is  still  a  predominant  featufe  of  religious  teach- 
ing, while  in  none  has  it  been  formally  withdrawn  as  an  article  of 
&ith.  It  is,  perhaps,  thought  that  it  may  die  out  in  silence ;  but, 
apart  from  the  moral  cowardice  this  involves,  all  history  seeips  to 
show  that  when  once  a  doctrine  has  laid  film  hold  of  the  popular 
mind,  nothing  short  of  active  denunciation  and  determined  opposi- 
tion can  destroy  it.  And  then,  too,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
system  of  theology  of  which  it  forms  a  cardinal  point,  still  remains  and 
flourishes.    All  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  and  all  the  logical  value 

*  Almost  as  I  write  this  sentence,  the  Standard  oontains  the  following  item  of 
news.  Can  anything  be  more  abominable  ?  — **^  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  there  haa  been 
considerable  excitement,  occasioned  by  a  funeral  sermon  preached  for  the  late  Mr. 
Emanuel  Lyons,  a  benevolent  Hebrew  of  that  dtj.  The  jireacher,  the  Rev.  J. 
Ratcliffe,  endeavoured  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  deceased  had  gone  to  heaven. 
The  sermon  had  since  been  denounced  as  di^Uying  as  un-Ghristian  sentiments  as 
could  come  from  the  lips  of  any  man.  Christy  it  was  said,  was  dishonoured  in  it,  as 
it  indicated  that  any  man  may  be  saved  without  Christ  on  account  of  his  own  kind- 
ness, charity,  and  manly  wortii,  and  that  the  human  soul,  with  its  constitution,  and 
the  consciousness  which  it  received  from  the  Divine  hands  before  a  Bible  was  made 
or  a  revelation  given,  outweighs  in  importance  all  revelations  and  all  religion. 
Several  ministers  had  preached  sermons  specially  designed  to  set  forth  Mr.  Batdiffe's 
errors,  and  also  joined  in  the  issue  of  a  declaration  denouncing  them. 

'*  The  following  ministers  signed  the  declaration  :— D.  H.  Campbell,  Enos  Nuttall, 
W.  E.  Pierce,  Episcopalians ;  Henry  Bunting,  Samuel  Smjthe,  Wesl^yans  \  B.  J. 
East,  J.  Seed  Roberto,  Baptiste ;  James  Ballantine,  United  Presl^yterian ;  Mr.  J* 
Chodner,  L.  M.  Sodety ;  Mr.  Griffiths  and  Mr.  F.  Churoh.*' 
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of  the  Calvinistic  scheme  of  salvation^  are  really  involved  in  ultimate 
ruin  with  the  rejection  of  this  doctrine.    And  again,  though,  hell  as  a 
place  of  endless  torment  may  be  vanishing  fix>m  men's  Tninds^  yet 
the  idea  of  heaven  as  a  place  of  endless  happiness  is  almost  as  potent 
as  ever.    This  seems  to  me  the  worst  feature  of  alL     Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  evils  wrought  by  the  fear  of  endless  punishment, 
those  wrought  by  the  hope  of  endless  happiness  are  certainly  greater. 
The  former  is,  at  least,  due  to  man's  sense  of  the  greatness  of  sin ; 
the  latter  is  the  result  of  his  selfish  desires  for  enjoyment;     The  fear 
of  hell  has  kept  many  a  rough,  wayward  spirit  in  something  like  con- 
formity to  decent  behaviour,  and  it  has  unquestionably   been  the 
turning  point  in  thoujsands  of  lives,  and  the  beginning  of  better 
things  to  men  beyond  the  reach  of  any  argument  save  fear.     Sut  the 
common  idea  of  heaven   can  claim  no   such  moral  achievements, 
while  it  has  enfeebled  the  character  of  myriads  of  human  beings,  and 
has  ministered  in  the  name  of  religion  to  human  selfishness  and  love 
of  ease.    And  if  this  assertion  seems  a  strong  one  (as  in  truth  I 
mean  it  to  be),  let  any  one  who  doubts  whether  it  can  be  justified 
bethink  himself  of  the  hymns  which  have  become  more  and  more 
popular  in  these  later  days.     Sentimental  longings  for  paradise,  ex- 
cessive, though  easily  understood  amid  the  moral  wretchedness  of 
the  middle  ages,  are  now  among  the  most  marked  features  of  modem 
praise.     Sensuous  descriptions  of  mere  outward  details,  passionate 
longings  for  happiness  and  idleness,  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  grave 
British  citizens,  whose  one  great  virtue  is  to  do  their  duty  like  men, 
and  who  hate  idleness  as  the  source  of  all  evil    How  far  we  may 
believe  that  the  minds  of  men  are  really  drawn  oflf  from  the  realities 
of  life,  or  how  far  they  are  merely  softened  and  diverted  for  the 
moment,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  practical  weight  we  are  willing 
to  admit  that  religion  now  possesses.     All  I  am  concerned  to  observe 
is,  that  there  are  tendencies  which  seem  to  be  powerful,   and  are 
certainly  popular,  that  are  demoralizing  in  the  extreme. 

And  lastly,  as  an  additional  proof  that,  however  details  may  have 
been  modified  or  abandoned,  the  general  conception  of  the  future  life 
under  the  forms  of  heaven  and  hell  is  still  a  living  part  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  man,  I  would  point  out  how  in  times  of  earnest  feeling 
it  exercises  a  subtle  influence  upon  the  strongest  minds.  Two  of  the 
most  eminent  of  living  Englishmen,  desirous  of  expressing  themselves 
strongly  in  antagonism  to  popular  notions,  have  done  so  by  declaring 
their  intention  under  certain  circumstances  of  "  going  to  hell."  It  is 
odd,  on  the  other  hand,  to  read  of  a  man  like  Descartes  affirming 
that  he  was  as  desirous  to  go  to  heaven  as  any  one.  The  very  idea 
of  the  two,  hell  especially,  has  been  engrafted  in  the  minds  of  men 
by  grotesque  poetry  and  legends.    All  this  is  indeed  compatible  with 
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the  truth,  ^hich  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny,  thai  there  is  a  gradual 
loosening  of  the  hold  these  beliefs  once  had  upon  the  minds  of  men. 
What  was  once  a  tremendously  earnest  conflict  between  the  preacher 
and  his  hearei*s,  in  which  neither  of  the  two  ever  doubted  that  the 
stakes  were  the  endless  destiny  of  an  immortal  soul,  has  now  shrunk 
into  a  kind  of  amicable  contest,  in  which  the  latter  easily  stops  every 
attempt  made  by  the  former  to  reach  his  heart  by  means  of  the  fear 
of  helL  Respectable  men  no  longer  leave  church  with  the  same  pro- 
found conviction,  that  without  conversion  their  damnation  is  assured, 
and  so  that  the  only  practical  question  is,  how  long  it  can  safdy  be 
postponed.  But  then  this  is  just  the  state  of  things  in  which  doc- 
trines, the  errors  of  which  might  well  be  pardoned  in  consideration  of 
their  effectual  moral  power,  have  become  nothing  but  pemicioua  To 
confine  all  men's  ideas  of  a  future  life  to  the  one  notion  of  decisive  judg- 
ment, was  certainly  a  mistake  in  the  fieice  of  Christ's  teaching,  and  of 
simple  elementary  moral  truths.  But  to  keep  the  idea  of  judgment 
before  men's  minds  and  force  it  upon  their  thoughts  had  at  least  a 
useful  deterrent  effect.  But  now  that  this  is  practically  vanishing, 
there  remains  but  one  duty  for  all  who  love  the  truth  as  Christ 
taught  it>  and  to  whom  human  morality  is  unspeakably  precious. 
Once  more  we  are  fieu^e  to  face  with  a  popular  religion  that  abuses  the 
tremendous  fact  of  man's  immortality  to  unworthy  purposes.  The 
second  Reformation  must  treat  heaven  and  hell  as  the  first  treated 
purgatory  and  indulgences :  it  must  preserve  the  moral  idea  while 
abolishing  the  literal  fact,  and  must  supersede  the  old  forms  of 
thought  by  new  conceptions,  gathered  from  the  experience  and  the 
discoveries  of  the  ages^  but  founded  upon  a  closer  adherence  to  the 
actual  teaching  of  Christ   . 

.  In  examining  what  the  main  characteristics  of  that  teaching  were, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  observe  in  what  relations  it  stood  to  the 
common  religious  teaching  of  His  time.  To  begin  then,  it  is  not  in 
the  least  true  to  say  that  Christ  was  the  first  to  stamp  the  idea  of 
immortality  upon  the  minds  of  men  under  the  forms  of  heaven  and 
helL  He  found,  indeed,  those  ideas  already  existing,  and  He  used 
them  for  His  own  purposes ;  but  He  took  from  them  their  future  and 
remote,  in  order  to  give  them  a  present  and  immediate,  force  and 
aspect.  The  Pharisees  believed  that  the  souls  of  good  men  would  be 
for  ever  blessed  (there  is  some  doubt  as  to  their  ideas  about  the 
resurrection  of  the  body),  and  that  hell,  or  gehenna^  would  be  the 
inevitable  portion  of  the  wicked.  These  beliefs  had  grown  up  exactly 
on  the  soil  that  might  have  been  expected  to  produce  them.  'Hiey 
were  the  fruit  of  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  dark  and  melancholy  period 
of  Jewish  history  which  intervenes  between  the  return  finom  captivity 
Q^nii  the  coming  of  the  Messiah*    As  in  the  middle  ages,  «o  in.  these. 
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wUcfa  are  the  reniMe  middle  ages  of  Jewish  lustorr.  men  bad  taken 
lefoge  from  the  ixiUjimkAe  nuseries  of  life  in  the  hopt  of  paxadx«e. 
aDd,  poweiiefli  tbemi^lTes  to  aTenge  the  vrmgB  they  endured,  had 
fiMtened  on  the  idea  of  endless  and  horrible  torture  in  the  worM  to 
emoe.  In  proportion  as  the  ancient  hopes  of  Israel  became  in  the 
ImkI  aense  of  the  word  merel j  secular,  so  by  a  strange  bat  esifsihr  ex- 
plicable contrast  did  the  minds  of  men  conceiTe  the  idea  of  immor- 
tality ;  for,  after  all,  a  Messiah  who  should  at  some  time  restore  their 
temporal  greatness,  could  nerer  satisfr  the  yearnings  of  individoal 
sools  for  eternity.  Something,  too,  most  be  ascribed  to  the  influences 
of  Paganism,  to  which  they  were  ever  after  the  GaptiTity  increasingly 
solqeci,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  fierce  wrath  of  the  Jew 
against  the  enemies  of  his  people  or  the  apostates  from  his  rehgion 
took,  as  it  were,  visible  form  in  the  purely  Pagan  idea  which  tamed 
the  valley  of  Hinnom  into  the  symbd  of  the  place  of  endless  tormeiit, 
and  even  placed  the  gates  of  hell  within  its  limits.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  virtues  which  were  to  win  heaven  were  comjdianoe  with  cere- 
monial observances  ini'ented  or  maintained  by  an  arrogant  priesthood 
who  grew  rich  and  powerful  by  trading  on  the  superstitions  of  man- 
kind, and  we  have  a  picture  of  a  religious  teaching  concemii^  im- 
mortality, on  the  one  hand  clear  and  definite,  on  the  other  corrapting 
and  demoralizing,  and  resembling  all  the  worst  epochs  of 
degradation  with  which  history  makes  us  acquainted. 

How  then  did  our  Lord  treat  the  religious  ideas  about  immoi 
with  which  He  was  confronted  ?    Mainly,  in  two  ways.     First,  He 
seized  upon  the  current  notions,  and  used  the  truths  which  they  con- 
tained to  enforce  a  present  heaven,  an  immediate  judgment,  a  hell 
that  was  yawning  to  engulf  the  whole  Jewish  people.     Secondly, 
He  substituted  by  act  and  word  the  fewest  and  simplest  moral  con- 
ceptions of  a  future  state,  in  place  of  outward,  local,  and  detailed 
descriptions  of  it.     Or,  speaking  more  generally.  He  revived  the  old 
true  Jewish  belief  in  Messiah  as  the  representative  of  Grod's  govern- 
ment upon  earth,  and  brought  heaven  down  to  men  as  the  first  and 
urgent  preliminary  to  raising  men  one  by  one  to  heaven.    He  planted 
in  the  minds  of  His  followers  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  resurrection 
now,  as  being  of  far  more  consequence  than  that  of  bodily  resur- 
rection hereafter,  and  He  recalled  them  from  the  contemplation  of 
remote  rewards  and  punishments  to  the  tremendous  realities  that 
were  already  closing  in  around  them.     To  make  good  this  assertion 
it  is,  however,  necessary  to  examine,  with  all  needful  brevity,  the 
teaching  of  Christ  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  Hell,  and 
Judgment,  and  then  to  note  how  few,  how  guarded,  and  how  practical 
were  His  words  upon  the  subject  of  the  life  to  come. 

There  are  statements  which^  though  really  new,  are  nevertheless  con- 
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founded  with  truths  that  people  have  always  held,  or  at  any  rate  believe 
that  they  have  always  held.  Such  for  instance  is  the  statement,  that  by 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  Christ  meant  almost,  if  not  quite,  exclusively 
the  establishment  of  God's  rule  and  order  upon  earth.  Upon  hearing 
this,  people  immediately  bethink  themselves  that  this  is  merely 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  means  the 
Christian  Church.  But  the  error  lies  not  so  much  in  denying  any 
true  interpretation  of  these  words,  as  in  substituting  a  secondary  and 
comparatively  unimportant  interpretation  for  the  primary  and  tnie 
one.  Practically,  the  thought  of  heaven  as  part  of  the  future  life  has 
swallowed  up  the  thought  of  heaven  as  the  rule  of  God  upon  earth. 
Popular  theology  is  like  a  bad  picture,  in  which  all  the  foreground  is 
blurred  and  confused,  while  the  mountains  in  the  background  stand 
out  in  hard  and  unnatural  distinctness.  Men  think  of  Christ  first  as 
revealing  a  future  heaven,  and  then  quite  in  a  secondaiy  sense,  as 
establishing  a  community  that  should  lead  men  into  it.  But  the  fact 
is  that  the  foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  upon  earth,  for  its 
own  sake,  and  for  the  present  good  of  man  independently  of  his  future 
destiny,  was  the  one  great  object  of  all  His  teaching ;  and  the  more 
we  examine  that  teaching  for  ourselves,  the  more  clearly  we  shall 
appreciate  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and  discern  how  entirely  His 
soul  was  wrapped  up  in  the  work  of  the  immediate  present.  As 
painted  by  the  Master's  hand,  the  picture  is  ^together  clear  and  well 
defined  in  the  foreground,  while  behind  it  the  landscape  fades  away 
with  a  dim  suggestiveness  infinitely  more  subtle  and  impressive  than 
the  coarse  naturalistic  details  with  which  later  human  teaching  has 
obscured  the  outlines  faintly  drawn  by  the  Divine  hand,  and  just  re-  ^ 
lieved  from  darkness  by  a  few  far-glancing  rays  darted  forth  from  the 
Divine  inspiration. 

The  above  remarks  are  necessary  if  we  would  avoid  the  appearance 
of  making  a  series  of  observations  concerning  Christ's  teaching  so 
obviously  true,  not  to  say  commonplace,  that  every  one  will  be 
inclined  to  believe  he  has  always  known  them.  The  history  opens 
with  the  announcement  by  John  the  Baptist,  repeated  by  Christ,  and 
put  into  the  mouth  of  His  messengers,  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
was  at  hand — that  it  was  shortly  to  be  set  up  amongst  them.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  first  recorded  instance  of  His  public 
teaching,  begins  by  declaring  that  the  poor  in  spirit  and  in  fact,  were 
the  persons  to  whom  it  was  specially  preacled ;  and  a  great  reward  in 
heaven,  that  is,  in  the  new  kingdom,  was  promised  to  those  who  were 
persecuted  for  His  sake.  How  many  thousands  of  sermons  have  been 
preached  to  account  for  the  self-invented  difficulty  that  God  meant 
endless  happiness  to  be  the  portion  of  the  poor  rather  than  of  the 
rich !    How  many  delusive  hopes  have  been  fostered  in  the  minds  of 
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poor  peo|de  by  the  thought  that  after  a  life  of  siifferiii|^  here  they 
would  be  rewarded  by  a  life  of  enjoymeDt  hereafter  1  The  key-BOte, 
however^  thus  emphatically  Btnick  ia  the  first  teaching,  was  never  fco-- 
saken  or  altered.  ^  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  among  joa  ;**  '^  Thoa 
art  not  far  from  the  Kingdom  of  God ; "  "  There  be  some  of  them 
that  stand  here  that  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  E[iiig- 
dom  of  God  come  with  power  *' — ^words  which  have  ezhauated  the 
ingenuity  of  sophistry  to  explain  them  away.  And,  again,  we  hear  <yf 
Capernaum  exalted  into  heaven,  but  to  be  cast  down  into  hell  mk,  the 
speedy  approach  of  that  day  of  judgment  in  which  it  shofold  be  more 
tolerable  f<Mr  the  cities  of  heathendom  than  of  Israel  Or,  once  nic»e, 
in  one  single  passage,  the  Jewish  gehenna  is  distinctly  named,  and 
the  disciples  are  told  that  anything  in  the  world,  however  dear,  whidi 
causes  them  to  stumble  at  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  Uien  pieached, 
or,  still  worse,  which  causes  them  to  make  others  stumble,  must  be 
resolutely  cut  away,  lest  they  come  to  the  doom  described  in  pro- 
phetical language  as  the  place  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  where  the 
worm  never  ceases  to  fatten  on  the  dead  bodies  fnnn  within,  or  the 
fire  to  consume  them  from  without.  These,  then,  are  the  iM>te8  of 
time  expressly  laid  down  by  the  Teacher  Himself  But  the  doctrine 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  expressly  and  specifically  contained  in 
a  series  of  parables,  many  of  which  b^in  with  Uie  well-known 
words,  "  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like."  Read  in  the  lig^ht  of 
modem  theology,  these  all  have  reference  to  the  last  day  and  to  a 
future  Ufe;  read  in  the  light  shed  upon  them  by  the  above-mentioned 
marks  of  time,  they  speak  of  immediate  judgment  and  of  a  present 
life,  and  can  only  be  applied  to  the  former  by  indirect  and  very  often 
incorrect  references. 

The  first  group  of  parables,  in  St  Matt.  ch.  xijL,  which  explains  the 
mysteries  of  the  Eangdom  of  Heaven,  is  plainly  an  account  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  progress  and  especi^Jly  explains  the  foundation 
of  the  Church  on  earth.  In  two  of  them,  however,  the  notion  of  judg- 
ment is  added,  and  I  call  attention  to  the  parable  of  the  Tare£^  as 
containing  the  germ  of  all  future  misunderstanding  of  Christ's 
teaching.  The  field,  He  says,  is  the  world  i^6(r\tj[ii).  Now,  when,  in 
the  next  verse,  the  unsuspecting  English  reader  finds  it  said  that  the 
harvest  is  the  "end  of  the  world,"  and,  in  the  verse  after  this, 
reference  made  to  the  '^  end  of  ihiB  world,"  he  little  thinks  that 
the  first  word  translated  ''  world  "  is  quite  a  different  word  from  that 
in  the  two  latter  instances,  though  if  he  considered  the  matter 
for  a  moment  even  he  might  wonder  how  the  harvest  can  pos- 
sibly be  the  end  of  the  field,  and  not  the  end  of  the  crop  upon 
it  That  this  last  is  our  Lord's  meaning,  as  in  truth  it  is  the 
only  one  compatible  with  common  sense,  is  abundantly  clear  from 
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the  word  used,  aliv,  which  means  age  or  dispensation,  and  answers 
therefore  to  the  crop  which  was  then  growing  upon  the  field  of  the 
world.  The  good  seed  are  the  children  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  the  bad 
seed  is  perverted  Judaism ;  the  harvest  is  its  coming  complete 
downfall,  to  which  surely  may  be  added  a  glance  at  that  break-up  of 
all  civil,  social,  and  political  order^  when  the  genius  of  Paganism 
passed  a^ay  at  the  destruction  of  Uie  Roman  Empire  of  the  West. 
It  is  not  necessary,  once  more  let  me  remark,  to  deny  that  in  a 
derived  and  mediate  sense  the  moi-al  truths  expressed  in  the  parable 
may  be  applied  to  all  times  and  places,  though  even  then  a  strict  inter- 
pretation would  require  us  to  limit  the  application  to  the  existing 
world.  But  what  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  understand,  is 
that  the  actual  vision  that  was  before  the  mind  of  Christ  was  the 
destruction  of  Judaism,  and  perhaps  of  Paganism ;  and  that  were 
there  never  to  be  another  judgment  upon  earth  the  parable  would 
still  be  adequately  fulfilled.  And  that  this  was  the  fulfilment  of 
which  He  was  thinking  we  shall  find  abundant  proof  if  we  turn  to  a 
similar  passage  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  in  which  the 
establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Qod  is  predicted.  In  this  the 
Gentiles  are  represented  as  coming  in  from  all  quarters,  while  the 
Jews  are  thrust  out  with  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  the  whole 
at  once  suggesting  and  culminating  in  the  lamentation  over  Jerusa- 
lem, 'Hheir  house  in  which  is  left  unto  them  desolate."  And  all  this 
prediction  of  coming  temporal  judgment  seems  to  be,  if  not  certainly 
in  the  words  of  Christ,  at  least  in  the  mind  of  the  Evangelist,  con- 
nected with  His  answer  to  the  question,  ''  Lord,  are  there  few  that 
shall  be  saved  ? " 

Before  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  final  prophecy  in  which  the  idea 
thus  started  is  worked  out  in  some  of  the  grandest  utterances  that 
ever  fell  even  from  the  lips  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  I 
must  call  attention  to  one  parable  upon  the  interpretation  of  which  I 
am  willing  to  stake  the  whole  of  my  argument.  It  is  the  parable  of 
the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  (twentieth  chapter  of  St  Matthew), 
one  of  the  simplest  and  most  practical  of  stories.  If  ever  there  was 
a  parable  easy  to  interpret,  this  ought  to  be  the  one.  It  stands 
between  the  lesson,  twice  declared,  which  the  Lord  meant  to  be 
derived  from  it — ''  The  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first."  The 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it — namely,  the  sorrowful  going 
away  of  the  rich  young  ruler,  and  Peter's  question,  "  What  shall  we 
have  therefore  1" — are  clearly  stated.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  mis- 
led by  false  conceptions  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  commenta- 
tors find  it  almost  unintelligible.  Assuming  that  the  day's  wage 
is  endless  happiness  or  heavenly  reward  in  a  life  to  come,  they  are 
met  by  the  insuperable  difficulty  as  to  how  murmurers  can  enjoy  it 
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4r  l^  fit  for  it,  scill  k:«s  bov  tLe  fint  can  be  het  ai&i  i»  }as^  fine  As^i 
tbiu  tL^erare  inren  to  all  kiiMis  of  fhife  socb  as  tb?  ncxiiikaofkiucal 
M>tio«i  of  ^ii^mfA  of  latjpptnesL  N->v,  all  ihax  is  reoxnred  is  t#>  reeari 
cntr  I/'ird  as  gx^iik^  a  fKazn  inioral  descnpckA  ct  visas  wkiucjA  lake 
plaoe at  the  €suU»hmeDt  of  His  kingdom  apoa  earth.  The  A..|iaisiiH' 
<iif  the  rokr  s*igg«sts  the  reAectiofi  that  it  is  hard  tot  n  ncik  man  to 
ester  into  that  kingdo«n.  This,  again,  fnqssesxs  Peters  Bsnnal 
but  dangieroos  qnesdon,  to  which  the  answer  is  giren  that  ia  tbe 
Begeneration,  in  the  coming  new  birth  of  homanity.  tiier  sikooUL 
Aare  the  lakmrs  and  the  gk«y  of  their  Master,  as  in  tmth  rkey  ba^e 
done,  and  <hat  in  |daoe  of  those  which  thej  gave  op  ther  siioold  have 
new  spiritoal  reUtionships  and  posKsdons  upon  earth,  together,  else- 
where it  is  added,  as  though  to  admit  no  possible  mistake,  writh  pezse- 
enticnu.  How  abnndantlj  this  promise  was  folfiUed  we  maj  condnde 
from  the  life  of  St  Paul,  who  had  children  and  brethren  in  every 
cit  J,  and  to  whom  the  whole  world  was,  as  it  were,  a  home.  But 
then  He  goes  on  to  warn  them  not  to  let  the  mere  desire  for  a 
reward  debase  their  spiritual  character,  for  in  that  case  the  men  who^ 
like  the  twelve,  had  been  called  first,  might  become  last  in  moral 
goodnessu  And  He  illustrated  this  tendency  by  a  ample  story  of 
everyday  life  containing  just  the  one  moral  that  religion  dislikes  to 
face,  namely,  that  a  life  of  outward  service  and  real  Christian  work 
may,  if  not  watched,  end  in  an  envious,  selfish,  murmuring  dispositioii, 
concerning  which  He  says  nothing  and  imjdies  nothing  as  to  its  ulti- 
mate destination ;  but  merely  points  out  that  it  has  missed  the  real 
blessedness  of  work,  and  has  lost  for  all  moral  purposes  its  true 
reward,  while  strenuously  seeking  to  obtain  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  group  of  prophecies  and  parables  which  form 
the  close  of  His  teaching.  And  here  we  notice  an  important  note  of 
time  occurring  at  a  critical  moment  of  the  history.  On  His  way  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  last  time,  He  delivered  the  parable  of  the  pounds, 
to  counteract  a  delusion  on  the  part  of  His  disciples  that  the  King- 
dom of  God  should  immediately  appear.  Up  to  this  moment,  then, 
this  had  been  the  natural  result  of  His  teaching  and  of  the  wide 
success  with  which  it  had  been  attended.  Now,  therefore,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  make  it  clear  to  them  that  this  coming  is  to  be  a  work 
of  time  and  labour,  and  that  they  are  to  be  employed  in  it  during 
His  absence  according  to  the  measure  of  their  several  capacities.  The 
mental  view  is  gradually  enlarging,  the  horizon  is  receding  farther 
into  the  distance,  while  yet  the  main  interest  is  attached  to  the  im- 
mediate present.  Then  He  enters  Jerusalem,  and  begins  that  last 
contest  with  the  Pharisees  which  ended  in  His  death.  After  a 
parable  or  two  in  which  He  puts  before  them  the  Kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven for  their  immediate  reception,  and  warns  them  of  the  conse- 
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quences  of  refusal.  He  delivers  that  tremendous  forecast  of  coming 
doom,  which  must  either  be  a  shameless  forgery  or  else  stamp  Him 
as  one  who  knew  more  than  it  is  given  to  mere  men  to  know.    And 
just  at  this  point  it  is  that  commentators,  old  and  new,  English  and 
German,  have  launched  out  into  their  wildest  excesses  of  interpreta- 
tion.    By  some  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  account  in  St.  Luke 
refers  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that  in  St.  Matthew  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  in  utter  forgetfulness  that  this  is  simply  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  mythic  school  of  interpreters.*    By  almost  all 
(for  what  I  myself  know,  it  may  be  by  all  without  exception)  it  is 
understood  that  the  chief  thing  which  occupied  His  mind  was  the 
destruction  of  the  world,  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  being  a  comparatively 
unimportant  type  of  the  great  and  distant  reality.     Now  I  say  that 
this  is  absolutely  false.     The  true  canons  of  interpretation  are  these  : 
first,  that  every  word  must  be  applied  first  and  fully  (due  allowance 
being  made  for  metaphorical  language  mostly  gathered  frdm  the  pro- 
phets) to  the  fate  which  the  Jews  were  then  bringing  upon  them- 
selves, and,  I  also  think,  to  the  general  break-up  of  the  foimdations 
of  society  by  the  destruction  of  the  old  "  world,"  which  He  appre- 
hended as  inevitable  ;  second,  that  any  reference  to  future  judgments 
can  only  be  understood  as  being  based  upon  general  moral  principles 
herein  laid  down,  and  is  quite  independent  of  outward  details  or  of 
special  times,  such  as  a  supposed  end  of  the  world.     The  prophecy  is, 
in  short,  a  description  of  all  judgment  indirectly,  but  directly  only  of 
the  judgment  of  Jerusalem.    Nothing  can  be  more  precise  than  the 
notes  of  time  by  which  He  appears  to  have  endeavoured  to  guard 
their  minds  from  exactly  those  errors  into  which  men  have  since 
fallen.     He  begins  with  the  declaration  that  not  one  stone  of  the 
temple  shall  be  left  upon  another.    He  speaks  of  the  persecutions 
and  false  rumours  that  should  assail  the  disciples.   He  bids  them  flee 
from  Jerusalem,  compassed  about  with  armies.    He  tells  them  that 
they  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and 
gathering  in  His  elect  from  the  four  quarters ;  and  lest  this  metaphori- 
cal language,  descriptive  of  the  growth  of  the  Church,  should  be  mis- 
understood. He  adds  that  then  they  shall  know  that  it  is  near,  even 
at  the  doors.    Then  He  emphatically  announces  that  this  genera- 
tion shall  not  pass  before  ALL  these  things  be  fulfilled :  and  if  any 
man  wishes  to  see  what  human  sophistry,  stimulated  by  a  false 
tradition,  can  accomplish,  let  him  read  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  explain  away  these  words.     It  is  an  instructive  but  mournful 
spectacle. 

*  In  using  the  word  "  oommentatGr,"  it  did  not  oocnr  to  me  thftt  it  might  be  taken 
to  include  Mr.  Maurice.  Need  it  be  said  that  it  is  to  him  I  owe  the  true  doctrine  of 
the  kingdom  of  hearen  ? 
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After  this,  follow  three  prophetic  parables,  the  Ten  Virgins,  the 
Talents,  and  the  Sheep  and  the  Qoats,  all  turning  upon  the  same 
point,  but  with  one  notable  exception.  The  first  describes  his  rejec- 
tion or  acceptance  by  the  Jews  as  individuab.  The  second  explains 
His  relations  to  His  own  servants,  that  is,  to  all  Chiistians,  and  pre- 
scribes their  duties  till  His  coming ;  though  here,  again,  that  coming 
once  more  seems  to  recede  into  the  distance,  nor  need  we  deny  a  pos- 
sibly direct  reference  to  a  future  world,  the  more  so,  as  a  doctrine  of 
rewards  is  laid  down  quite  at  variance  with  that  of  mere  endless 
happiness,  and  suggestive  of  work,  responsibility,  and  development. 
But  in  the  third,  the  Master  does,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  His  closing 
words,  practically  abandon  His  standpoint  in  the  present,  and  contem- 
plate Himself  as  related  to  all  mankind.  I  say  this,  not  because  the 
details  of  the  parable  would  not  equally  well  fall  in  with  the  other 
interpretation,  but  because  the  test  by  which  He  will  try  men  at  the 
eternal  judgment  is  declared  emphatically  not  to  be  that  of  personal 
relationship  to  Himself,  but  of  simple  human  kindness  on  the  part 
of  those  who  never  heard  His  name.  Humanity,  itself,  may  take 
heart  and  rejoice,  the  strongest  opponents  of  Christianity  may  cease 
to  strive,  when  they  remember  that  in  His  final  words,  when  He  was 
claiming  to  be  the  judge  of  mankind,  He  asserted  that  righteousness 
would  be  recogniz^  as  the  work  of  human  nature  in  kindness,  love, 
and  help,  and  that  every  man  who  lived  and  laboured  for  his  fellow- 
men  would  be  found  to  have  lived  and  laboured  for  Christ. 

It  was  thus,  then,  that  Christ  called  men's  attention  away  from 
dreams  of  the  future  life  to  the  present  realities  of  their  social,  moral, 
and  political  condition  ;  but  it  must  be  pointed  out  that,  in  assigning 
to  these  the  firat  place  in  His  teaching,  we  are  not  limiting  the  scope 
of  the  parables,  but  very  much  enlarging  it.  They  become  morally 
true  of  all  human  life,  delineations  of  man  in  all  his  many  capacities 
and  relationships,  all  being  ultimately  referred  to  God.  Heaven  and 
hell,  pardon  and  judgment,  become^very  present  and  pressing  realities, 
and  religion  is  seen  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  to  be  throwing  all  her 
weight  into  the  task  of  giving  divine  sanctions  to  the  duties  of  the 
present  world.  The  same  applies  to  His  teaching  about  the  Resur- 
rection, and,  as  linked  with  it,  judgment  to  come.  The  Pharisees 
believed  in  some  sort  of  physical  resuiTection  and  future  judgment. 
Our  Lord  in  the  very  beautiful  discourse  contained  in  St.  John, 
ch.  v.,  proclaimed,  that  as  the  Father  raised  the  dead  and  quickened 
them,  so  the  Son  quickens  whom  He  will,  and  that  to  Him  all  judg- 
ment has  been  committed.  This  He  further  explained  by  saying  that 
all  who  believed  in  Him  had  already  everlasting  life ;  and  to  show 
beyond  all  doubt  that  He  was  thinking  of  the  present  life.  He  added, 
"  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice 
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of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live."     And  as  though 
this  were  not  enough,  He  used,  a  little  further  on,  words  which  seem 
naturally  to  refer  to  the  last  final  Resurrection  as  believed  in  by  the 
Pharisees,  fb  describe  the  spiritual  Resurrection  and  rapidly  approach- 
ing judgment — "  The  time  is  coming  in  which  they  that  are  in  the 
grave  shall  hear  His  voice  and  shall  come  forth :  they  that  have  done 
good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto 
the  resurrection  of  condemnation.*'     Once  more,  when  Martha  adopts 
the  current  Jewish  notion  concerning  her  brother,  "  I  know  that  he 
shall  rise  again  in  the  Resurrection  at  the  last  day,"  she  receives  the 
rebuking  answer  intended  to  show  that  the  raising  of  Lazarus  was 
typical  of  the  immediate  raising  of  humanity,  "  I  am  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  the  Life."     So  that  we  have  here  the  fourth  Gospel  from  its 
very  different  point  of  view  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  I  am  uphold- 
ing, and  we  see  from  it  as  from  the  others  that  the  Lord  declared  His 
desire  to  raise  Judaism  as  it  were  from  the  dead,  and  foretold  certain 
condemnation  to  all  who  would  not  hear  His  voice.    And  it  is  words 
like  these  that  give  to  the  actual  Resurrection  of  Christ  that  moral 
power  which  St.  Paul  afterwards  saw  so  clearly  asd  proclaimed  so 
earnestly.    To  him  it  was  the  resurrection  of  humanity  and  of  every 
human  being  that  believed  in  Christ  from  sin  and  darkness.  The  teach- 
ing of  the  Apostles,  indeed,  bears  evidept  traces  of  the  diflSculty  they 
experienced  in  seeing  clearly  what  was  meant  by  Christ's  coming  in 
judgment,  while  their  opinions  seemed  to  have  varied  just  as  might 
be  expected  in  the  case  of  men  who  were  living  in  the  midst  of  the 
perplexities  and  agitations  which  that  judgment  caused,  and  whose 
very  position  prevented  them  from  separating  the  outward  and  tem- 
porary circumstances  from  the  abiding  moral  principles  contained  in 
His  prophecy.     However  this  may  be,  the  fact  that  the  resurrection 
was  bound  up  first  and  chiefly  with  the  rise  of  humanity  from  its  past 
degradation,  exercises  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  value  of 
the   evidence  by  which  the  account  of  it  is  supported.     For  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  connected  in  the  minds  of  the  earliest  Christian  teachers  with 
old  Jewish  opinions,  or  that  it  giew  up  in  their  minds  almost  un- 
consciously from  the  natural  desire  to    give  force  and  certainty  to 
the  longing  for  immortality,  then  the  value  of  the  evidence  would 
be  very  seriously  impaired.     But  when  we  see  that  it  was  attached 
to  an  entirely  different  set  of  moral  conceptions,  that  it  was  wel- 
comed rather  as  calling  men  to  a  life  of  practical  goodness  here,  than 
as  holding  out  to  them  the  certainty  of  a  life  of  endless  happiness 
hereafter,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that,  except  for   the  inevitable 
diflBculty  of  believing  in  anything  supernatural,  the  history  has  every- 
thing to  recommend  it  to  favourable  reception  by  candid  minds. 
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It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  we  run  some  danger  of  cutting  oflF 
the  teaching  and  life  of  Christ  from  all  reference  to  unnior^ality 
whatsoever ;  but  to  this  it  may  again  be  answered  that,  to  adjust 
things  into  their  proper  places,  it  is  often  necessary  to  wrencli  them 
vigorously  in  the  direction  directly  opposite  to  that  in  whicli  they 
have  been  distorted.  And  I  do  not  only  maintain  that  the  real 
application  of  the  parables  is  to  future  life  in  this  world,  its  judg- 
ments, rewards,  and  penalties,  but  I  am  also  convinced  that  the 
sayings,  in  which  the  next  world  is  expressly  mentioned,  bear 
witness,  when  examined,  to  Christ's  desire  not  to  fix  men's 
attention  upon  the  life  to  come  to  the  prejudice  of  that  whicli  now 
is.  Three  of  those  exceptions,  that  prove  the  nde,  occur  to  me 
now :  the  first.  His  own  voluntary  teaching ;  the  last  two,  forced 
upon  Him  by  circumstances.  In  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Liazarus, 
He  uses  common  Jewish  expressions  to  point  out  the  danger  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  but  He  does  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  any 
pressing  of  the  details  in  their  literal  meaning  a  mere  absurdity. 
The  wildest  imagination  could  hardly  conceive  this  parable  as  meant 
to  be  a  serious  description  of  the  actual  future  world.  His  answer 
to  the  Sadducees  about  the  Resurrection  was  forced  from  Him,  and 
he  contents  Himself  simply  with  clearing  the  doctrine  from  material 
and  unworthy  notions,  asserting  it  as  a  fact,  and  proving  the  assertion 
from  the  words  of  God  to  Moses.  The  third  instance  is  FTrs  pro- 
mise to  the  dying  thief,  "To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  para- 
dise,'* where  once  more  the  necessity  of  consoling  the  penitent  man 
obliges  Him  to  give  a  promise  of  the  world  to  come  in  words  wliich 
the  man  himself  and  they  that  stood  by  could  imderstand.  Sad, 
indeed,  is  it  to  think  what  a  superstructure  of  barren  speculation 
has  been  raised  by  the  prying  spirit  of  human  dogmatism  upon 
these  simple  words,  and  how  the  language  of  metaphor,  used  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  being  intelligible  to  those  whom  it  chiefly  con- 
cerned, has  been  perverted  into  a  literal  statement  of  actuaJ  fact. 
But  though  I  am  sure  that  sayings  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  taken 
for  more  than  as  affording  a  general  indication  of  the  existence  of  a 
life  to  come,  yet  it  still  remains  to  be  pointed  out  that  Christ  did 
actually  meet  the  cravings  of  the  human  soul  for  immortality.  And 
this  He  did,  not  by  making  it  the  one  main  object  of  all  His 
teaching,  but  by  a  single  pregnant  saying  and  by  a  single  suggestive 
act. 

Now  let  us  ask  at  what  time  should  we  expect  that  Christ  pre- 
sented the  idea  of  immortality  plainly  and  decisively  to  the  minds 
of  His  disciples.  Any  knowledge,  however  slight,  of  human  nature 
and  its  necessities  would  teach  us  that  the  appropriate  and,  so  to 
speak,  moral   occasion   for  this  would  be  when  the   agony  of  ap- 
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proaching  separation  made  it  necessary  to  find  consolation  both  for 
Himself  and  them,  and  when  a  new  spirit  was  to  be  breathed  into 
the  men  upon  whose  love  and  faithfulness  depended  the  future 
destinies  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  At  the  beginning,  therefore, 
of  His  final  discourse  to  the  disciples  we  find  a  plain  and 
direct  reference  to  what  we  call  heaven,  but  which  He  carefully 
described  under  those  simple  personal  and  domestic  terms  which 
have  made  this  saying  especially  dear  to  Christian  minds  :  "  In 
my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions ;  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would 
have  told  you :  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and 
prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto 
myself,  that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also/'  Compare  this  sen- 
tence, in  which  the  whole  of  Christ's  direct  teaching  about  immortality 
is  contained,  with  the  vast  superstructure  of  the  so-called  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  future  state,  and  the  striking  contrast  between  the 
two  will  become  apparent.  How  few,  and  yet  how  pregnant  with  all 
the  thoughts  that  human  nature  requires  for  support  and  consolation, 
are  the  words  of  the  Master !  How  many  and  how  fatal  to  human 
morality  are  the  words  of  those  who  speak  in  His  name !  The 
meaning  and  moral  force,  indeed,  of  what  He  taught  in  this  saying 
it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  here  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  call  attention 
to  it  as  Christ's  authentic  description  of  the  life  to  come.  It 
embraces  all  the  beautiful  or  morally  useful  associations  which  are 
attached  to  a  house  that  shelters  us,  to  the  home  where  our  Father 
dwells,  to  resting-places,  to  variety  of  interests  ("  many "),  to  suit- 
ability of  occupations  (** prepared  places"),  to  eternal  communion  with 
Christ  Himself.  But  more  than  this,  though  straitly  questioned.  He 
will  not  reveal :  once  more  He  turns  their  thoughts  to  the  heavenly 
life  upon  earth,  bidding  them  follow  Him  as  the  "  way,"  and  to  know 
the  God  whose  house  they  were  to  inhabit  hereafter  by  knowing  His 
Son  now  and  here.  Instead  of  dreams  of  the  imagination,  curious 
questionings  of  the  intellect,  selfish  desires  of  the  heart,  dogmatic 
uttei*ances  of  miscalled  authority,  He  confined  His  teaching  con- 
cerning the  future  world  to  that  which  can  be  safely  gathered  from 
the  moral  analogies  of  the  present.  And  if  Christians  had  taught 
immortality  as  Christ  taughl^it,  they  would  not  have  been  compelled 
to  witness  the  revolt  of  man's  heart  or  mind  from  the  assurance  of  a 
life  to  come. 

Still  it  may  be  said  that  a  single  sentence,  standing  almost  alone, 
upon  so  vast  a  subject,  affords  but  little  ground  whereon  to  build  the 
fabric  of  man's  belief  in  inmiortality,  so  far  as  it  is  revealed  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ.  But  a  moi-al  power,  greater  than  can  be  con- 
veyed in  words,  is  contained  in  the  act  of  His  to  which  I  have 
alluded.    I  mean,  of  course,  the  Ascension ;  for  it  is  this  that  gives, 
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aa  it  were,  external  shape  to  what  He  said,  and  certainty  to  what  He 
promised.  But,  to  bring  this  out  more  clearly,  we  must  trace  the 
connection  between  religion  and  science  in  working  out  the  moral 
development  of  man. 

When  the  Jewish  poets  looked  up  into  the  heavens,  they  found 
themselves  alone  with  God,  the  universe,  and  their  own  souls.  Not 
only  would  they  abstain  from  worshipping  the  heavens,  but  they 
would,  as  it  were,  look  them  in  the  face  and  consider  them.  And 
it  seemed  to  them  that  they  were  the  home  of  God,  who  had  set 
His  glory  above  them.  Still,  however,  in  the  thought  of  tlie  Jews, 
as  of  the  Gentiles,  in  religion  as  in  philosophy,  the  earth  was  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  for  its  sake  the  heavens  existed  :  it  was 
that  for  which  God  had  framed  and  designed  everything  else.  So 
that  the  heavens,  while  testifying  of  God  to  the  Jew,  did  not  testify 
of  immortality.  He  saw  only  that  all  men  perish  and  come  to  an 
end.  But  with  the  change  of  our  belief  as  to  the  true  relations 
of  heaven  and  eai'th,  the  idea  of  immortality  first  becomes  practically 
and  morally  possible.  And  this  change  we  owe,  fii*st  to  the  Ascension 
of  Christ,  to  tlie  simple  fact  that  He  had  been  seen  to  go  up  from  earth 
to  heaven,  which  thus  became  the  goal  of  man's  hopes,  the  real  centre 
of  God's  universe.  But  then  man's  ignorance  of  the  real  facts 
as  to  the  phy^iical  relations  between  the  eaith  and  the  heavens 
prevented  him  for  centuries  from  entering  into  the  meanino-  of 
Christ's  action,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  revival,  or  rather  the 
continuance,  of  the  old  pagan  conceptions  of  heaven  and  lielL 
Copernicus  was  the  best  commentator  on  the  Ascension,  and  the 
Ascension  was  a  proplietic  intimation  of  his  discoveiy.  A  true 
religious  idea  was  given  as  tlie  necessary  step  to  a  time  scientific 
one  ;  but  tlie  scientific  idea,  in  turn,  exploded  all  the  errors  which 
religion  had  built  upon  tlie  original  truth ;  because  the  ultimate  end 
of  this  discovery  is  to  banish  the  hope  of  selfish  happiness,  and 
substitute  the  idea  of  infinite  variety,  occupation,  and  proo-ress, 
which  the  heavens,  read  in  the  light  of  modern  science,  now  preach 
to  us.  They  convey  the  same  kind  of  impression  as  the  earth  itself 
must  have  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  those  who  believed  it  to  be 
boundless  space ;  and  we  look  up  to  the  sky  with  much  the  same  sort 
of  feelings  as  men  gtized  across  the  Atlantic  before  Columbus  crossed 
it.  As  the  earth  grows  less,  the  heavens  grow  more  and  more.  Our 
scientific  discoveries  do  not  measure  things  as  they  arc  there  •  our 
wisdom  about  man  suggests  much,  but  explains  nothing  as  to  the 
inhabitants  of  tlic  worlds  above. 

Now  it  is  just  at  the  time  when  the  "earthly"  sciences  are 
making  it  difficult  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  disembodied  spirit, 
or  to  separate  it  from  its  material  organization,  that    the    science 
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of  the  heavens  adds  her  emphatic  testimony  to  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  and  to  His  action,  more  powerful  than  words,  in  ascending 
heavenwards.  There  is  a  place,  or  rather  there  are  places,  where 
men  may  live  after  death — so  says  science.  There  is  a  man  who 
has  gone  there — so  says  religion.  The  law  of  progress  will  not 
consent  to  be  bound  down  within  earthly  limits;  when  it  has  ac- 
complished everything  upon  earth,  it  sighs  for  new  worlds  to  conquer. 
So  that  the  truest  conception  of  immortality  is  precisely  that  with 
which  we  are  becoming  more  and  more  familiar ;  that  which  on  the 
physical  side  we  may  call  evolution,  on  the  moral  side,  education. 
To  take  the  commonest  instance,  the  soul  of  a  thoughtful  man, 
looking  into  futurity,  resembles  the  soul  of  a  thoughtful  child  just 
standing  on  the  verge  of  this  world's  life.  There  are  dreams  of 
works,  of  honours,  of  friendships,  and  of  success.  Both  are  leaving 
school  and  beginning  the  larger  life  into  which  they  will  carry 
the  character  already  formed,  the  prepaiation  already  made.  The 
man  is  as  sure  that  there  is  a  world  of  work  and  of  life  beyond  this, 
as  the  boy  who  hears  and  sees  traces  of  the  various  callings  and 
occupations  of  the  world  in  which  grown  men  act  and  move. 
Here,  after  the  discipline  of  life  is  over,  will  be  his  future  abiding 
and  working  place.  Here,  in  one  of  the  unnumbered  worlds  of  God, 
may  he  carry  onwards  and  upwards  the  life  of  an  immoilal  being. 

From  the  two  propositions  which  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  sub- 
stantiate, first,  that  Christ's  direct  teaching  concerned  almost  exclu- 
sively the  present  world,  second,  that  His  teaching  about  the  world 
to  come  represents  it  simply  as  the  development  of  our  moral  quali- 
ties and  spiritual  life  under  higher  conditions,  there  follow  two  con- 
clusions to  which  I  invite  the  serious  attention  of  all  who  desire  to  see 
truths  harmonized  with  each  other  instead  of  being  set  in  endless 
contradiction.  The  first  is,  that  the  objections  urged  by  modem 
thought  against  Christian  morality  do  not  apply  to  the  teaching  of 
Christ  himself;  the  second  is,  that  this  teaching,  so  far  from  being 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  modem  science,  is  in  exact  accordance  with  it. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  objections  to  which  I  refer.  Religious  men, 
it  is  said,  are  diverted  from  the  duties  of  this  world,  from  realizing 
the  sacredness  of  humanity,  from  seeing  the  necessity  of  immediate 
reforms  and  improvements,  fix)m  sympathy  with  national  and  social 
life,  owing  to  the  too-present  and  absorbing  contemplation  of  the 
life  to  come.  No  one,  I  suppose,  really  believes  that  this  is  practically 
the  case  to  any  considerable  extent,  at  any  rate  at  the  present  time ; 
but  it  is  contended  that  this  escape  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that 
human  nature  is  strong  enough  to  triumph  in  the  long  run  over  the 
perversions  of  religious  truth.  But  the  objection,  as  an  objection 
against  Christianity,  vanishes,  if  once  it  can  be  shown  that  the  mind 
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of  Christ  was  full  of  the  present  evils  and  pressing  wants  that  afflicted 
his  countrymen  ;  that  His  moral  teaching  was  meant  above  all  things 
to  throw  light  upon  human  life  and  human  nature  under  their  present 
conditions ;  that  to  do  our  duty  here,  to  look  for  judgment  now,  to  set 
up  righteousness  and  justice  in  the  world  we  live  in,  to  be  citizens, 
patriots,  masters,  and  servants,  in  that  larger  and  deeper  sense  which 
He  saw  and  proclaimed,  is  the  true  kingdom  of  heaven  which  Se  died 
to  establish.  All  this  shines  forth  in  the  parables  the  moment  they 
are  removed  from  the  false,  unnatural  glare  which  the  almost  exclu- 
sive notion  of  a  heaven  t6  come  has  cast  upon  them.  Bat  I  confess, 
that  even  this  reconciliation,  important  as  it  is,  does  not  satisfy  my 
ambition.  I  believe  that  the  truth  I  am  here  insisting  upon,  is  the 
missing  link  needed  to  bind  together  the  morality  of  Paganism  and 
Christianity.  Whether  or  no  Christian  morality  is  or  is  not  perfect, 
whether  there  is  in  it,  not  only  something  wanting,  but  even  a  certain 
one-sided,  perverting  influence,  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  subject  of  a 
long  and  unsatisfactory  controversy.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  seen  that 
there  are  certain  moral  truths  which  Christianity  does  not  teach,  and 
certain  factors  in  human  nature  of  which  it  seems  to  take  no  account ; 
on  the  other  hand,  to  lay  this  at  the  door  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  even  of 
St  Paul,  appears  manifestly  unreasonable.  The  object  of  the  life  of 
Christ  was  to  add  to  humanity  those  last  and  highest  ideas  which 
complete  man's  conceptions  of  duty  and  of  character,  not  to  go  over 
ground  already  traversed.  He  is  the  head  of  humanity,  but  not  the 
whole  of  it ;  he  does  not  supersede  what  is  true  in  other  teachers,  but 
gives  motive  power  and  divine  perfection  to  what  they  have  alreadv 
taught  There  is  nothing  exclusive  about  Him  when  we  understand 
His  mission  aright,  any  more  than  thei^e  is  about  the  call  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  when  once  we  have  realized  that  they  were  not  the 
only  nation  pleasing  to  God,  or  exclusively  occupied  in  accomplishin*^ 
His  will  The  objection,  however,  that  Christ's  teaching  is  not  only 
negative  on  some  points  (which  in  truth  it  could  hardly  fisdl  to  be,  if  it 
were  to  be  human  at  all),  but  that  it  is  absolutely  one-sided,  requires  a 
different  answer,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  unreasonable  when  we  re- 
member the  absolutely  pernicious  effects  which  have,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  histor}',  flowed  from  that  which  has  authoritatively 
claimed  to  represent  it.  The  problem  is  this : — ^There  are  certain 
faulty  results  arising  from  Christian  morality,  and  yet  it  is  not 
fair  to  charge  them  upon  Christ's  teaching  imless  it  contained  some- 
thing positively  untrue,  or  upon  His  character  unless  He  plainly 
did  something  wrong.  If  so,  then,  where  do  they  come  fix)m  ?  Now 
the  answer  is,  that  perversions  creep  into  the  moral  teaching  of 
any  man  when  the  end  which  he  himself  has  in  view  is  altered, 
and  the  facts  to  which  his  teaching  was  adapted  are  wrongly  stated. 
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View,  for  instance,  the  character  and  teaching  of  Christ  through  the 
atmosphere  created  by  the  ever-present  consciousness  of  a  future 
endless  heaven  to  be  obtained,  and  a  future  endless  hell  to  be  avoided, 
and  then  every  evil  effect  which  can,  with  any  truth,  be  traced  to 
Christian  influences  is  accounted  for  at  once.  Softness,  unreality, 
carelessness  of  intellectual  truth,  obstructiveness  to  the  march  of  new 
ideas,  unconscious  selfishness,  neglect  of  worldly  virtues  (so  called), 
sectarianism  in  its  best  sense  (that  is,  anxiety  by  any  means  for  the 
salvation  of  souls  in  the  only  way  believed  to  be  true),  can  all  be 
traced,  not  to  Christ,  but  to  Christianity,  to  the  framework  in  which 
His  teaching  has  been  set.  His  morality  is  distorted  when  it  is  made 
to  fit  a  different  conception  of  life  from  what  He  intended.  I  do  not 
venture  to  hope  that  the  diflSculty  is  altogether  solved  by  this  con- 
sideration, though  I  certainly  think  that  the  right  clue  to  the  solution 
has  been  suggested.  Let  us  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  the  future 
world  was  the  chief  and  direct  object  of  what  He  taught,  and  then 
His  teaching  will  stand  out  as  the  crown  and  completion  of  all  prac- 
tical present  morality,  and  will  be  seen  to  comprehend  all  other 
teaching  by  adding  just  the  element  of  divine  self-sacrifice  which  was 
required  to  give  power,  light,  and  life. 

And  secondly,  I  affirm  that  the  teaching  of  Christ,  rightly  inter- 
preted, is  in  harmony  with  the  predominant  idea  which  science 
is  engaged  in  attaching  to  morality  at  this  present  time.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  civilization  viewed  religiously,  owning  God 
as  its  Creator  and  Judge,  and  looking  for  still  nobler  developments 
in  other  spheres.  Men's  moral  capacities  fit  them  for  their  place 
in  the  great  hereafter,  and  judgment  consists  in  assigning  to  every 
man  the  place  for  which  he  is  fit,  just  as  the  true  reward  of  a 
child  at  school  is  not  the  prizes  which  he  gains,  but  the  place  in 
the  world  for  which  ho  has  prepared  himself.  And  if  this  be  so,  I 
challenge  any  Reasonable  man  to  deny  that  this  view  of  Christian 
immortality  is  conducive  to  human  morality  in  this  present  life.  It 
finds  man  out  exactly  as  science  wishes  him  to  be  found  out,  that  is,  as 
a  being  growing  upwards  to  higher  modes  of  life  which  are  conditioned 
by  his  present  conduct.  It  brings  before  him  a  responsibility  to  his 
fellows,  which  death,  so  far  from  terminating,  only  intensifies.  It 
makes  judgment  a  very  seai'ching  and  personal  matter,  and  allies  it 
with  the  perfect  justice  and  eternal  purposes  of  God.  It  gives  special 
sacredness  and  power  to  common  things,  and  makes  the  ideas  of  the 
duty  of  citizens  and  neighbours  to  be  larger  and  more  fruitful  of  good. 
It  holds  before  him  that  hope  of  self-culture  and  improvement  which 
apart  from  God  and  immortality  is  so  unspeakably  selfish,  non-human, 
and  futile.  And  lastly,  it  is  in  accordance  with  what  common  sense 
teaches  men  to  think  as  concerning  their  own  immortality.    Left  to 
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tlieiiiaelves  ther  do  not,  CTen  when  religions,  think  mach  of  the 
firtme  world,  and  fhev  are  right  not  to  do  so.  As  with  Christ,  so  with 
aU  who  are  most  tme  to  the  best  instincts  of  their  nature,  present 
doties,  hopes,  and  responsibilities  fill  the  mind  with  thoughts  enoogh 
to  occupy  their  attention  and  maintain  their  interest  in  8o£B<nent  and 
worthy  objecta  Bat  with  all  this  the  future  life  is  felt  as  well,  and 
that  all  the  more  powerfnlly  for  good  because  its  impressions  are 
Tague  and  transient.  It  cheers,  bat  only  at  specially  dark  moments  ; 
it  blesses,  but  only  at  times  of  exceeding  sadness  ;  it  explains,  but 
only  when  disappointment  is  unwontedly  heavy  :  it  is  the  firm  ground 
which  men  touch  when  the  floods  come  over  the  soul,  and  whence 
they  rise  to  work  and  hope  once  more ;  lastly,  it  forms  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture  of  human  life  to  which  men  rarely  look,  though 
they  are  never  without  the  consciousness  of  its  existence. 

To  conclude.  Let  science  set  herself  to  reform  man's  belief  in  his 
own  immortality,  instead  of  engaging  in  the  unnatural  and  hopeless 
task  of  destroying  it. 

T.  W.    FOWLE. 


VILLAGE  COMMUNITIES. 


ABOUT  a  generation  ago  some  learDcd  men  in  Denmark  and 
HoUitein,*  proved  that  land  in  those  countries  was  not  origin- 
ally occupied  by  individuals,  but  by  races  and  tribes,  and  that  these 
associations  cultivated  their  common  property  on  a  principle  of  co- 
operation. 

Before  this  time  it  had  been  supposed  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Germanic  races  that  every  family  inhabited  a  separate  farmhouse, 
surrounded  by  the  land  belonging  to  it,  which  also  separated  it  from 
the  neighbouring  farmhouses.  It  was  supposed  that  the  villages  now 
generally  found  in  Germany  had  a  later  origin,  when  warlike  and 
unsettled  times  compelled  the  country  people  to  live  closer  together. 
The  above-mentioned  researches,  the  results  of  which  were  so  opposed 
to  previous  opinions,  have  given  rise  in  recent  decades  to  further 
research,  which  has  not  only  confirmed  these  new  views,  but  has 
brought  to  light,  among  the  other  Germanic  races,  a  state  of  things 
similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  Jutland,  Scbleswig,  and  West- 
phalia. Finally,  the  present  writer  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  did  not  essentially  differ  in  this  respect  from  the 
other  Germanic  nations. 

Mr.  Maine  compares  this  agrarian  condition  of  ancient  Germanic 

*  Olittfieii,  Htiusen,  taxA  Uicholseti  ia  ralatkon  to  ths  Gimbiian  peniiisidA,  ftnd 
Bmod  von  Hapthuuen  in  relation  to  soma  pails  of  Prnasi) 
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Europe  with  that  which  now  exists  in  India.  In  his  learned  and  sog* 
gestive  work  he  proves  that  it  is  not  only  in  the  science  of  language, 
fay  the  comparison  of  Sanskrit  with  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  of 
Kirope,  that  a  frnitfiil  field  of  research  is  opened,  bat  that  in  other 
departments  of  the  history  of  ci\ilization  interesting  and  instructive 
analogies  may  be  discovered  by  the  comparison  of  India  and  C3er- 
manic  Europe. 

We  will  first  glance  at  the  results  of  German  historical  reseandi, 
and  then  compare  them  with  what  Mr.  Maine  says  of  India. 

When  the  Germanic  tribes  first  advanced  from  the  life  of  ^vrandering 
shepherds  to  dwelling  in  more  settled  habitations,  they  divided  the 
land  upon  which  they  settled  amongst  the  communities  of  which  they 
were  composed,  but  reserved  a  superfluous  portion  as  the  common 
possession  of  the  whole  tribe.  Thus,  the  ^  volkland  '*  of  the  An^o- 
Saxons  was  evidently  land  belonging  to  the  whole  nation.  The  kings 
had  a  special  right  to  the  use  of  it ;  with  the  consent  of  the  Witena 
they  could  also  make  grants  of  it  to  individuals,and  this  appears  to  have 
been  done  to  a  great  extent  in  England  in  the  Ang^o-Saxon  period. 
Most  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  archives  that  have  come  down  to  us  men- 
tion such  grants  by  the  kings  to  the  nobles  in  their  service,  to  digni- 
taries of  the  church,  to  monasteries,  &c.  The^  were  probably  mostly 
grants  of  "  volkland,"  and  the  extent  of  it  was,  therefore,  much 
nished  towards  the  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

Of  the  portions  of  land  allotted  to  the  separate  communities  ; 
in  each  was  divided  off  on  which  to  build  dwellings.  To  each  house 
smaller  piece  of  land  was  attached,  large  enough  for  a  court-yard, 
garden,  and  a  bit  ot  pasture,  on  which  the  flocks  took  refuge  in 
of  need,  all  of  which,  together  with  the  house,  was  enclosed  by  a 
hedge.  The  ilwelling-places  of  a  community  were  generally  near 
together,  and  all  surrounded  by  a  \-illage  hedge  *  These  endoeed 
dwelling-places  were  the  only  strictly  private  property  of  the 
Germanic  landowner,  over  i^hich  he  had  unlimited  controL  He  ImmI 
only  the  use  of  the  rest  of  the  land  in  common  with  the  other  house> 
holders  in  the  district.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  woodland 
and  pasture ;  these  were  everywhere  the  undivided  property  of  the 
whole  community.  Xo  one  had  any  portion  of  it  for  his  exclusive 
use,  and  the  use  of  the&e  lands  was  subject  to  special  regiilations 
for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village. 

While  it  can  be  plainly  recognized  that  the  dwelling-house  and 
ferm-buildings  were  private  property,  and  pasture  and  woodland  com- 


*  The  Anglo-Saxon  term  tin,  which  was  uacd  not  onlr  far  separate  fazms  bot  for 
the  Tillage  ooUectiTelT.  is  denTcd  from  zann  (,hedge<.  while  in  ScandinaTia  »^^  the 
Xorth  of  England  the  word  **  taft  ^  was  used  to  designate  the  separafie  >w»^^>^  with, 
their  oowt-jaids,  gaiden?,  jlc. 
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mon  property,  the  extent  to  which  arable  land  was  common  is  more 
doubtful.  There  seems  early  to  have  been  a  difference  in  this  respect 
among  diflferent  tribes.  But  the  original  state  of  things  probably  was, 
that  arable  land  was  not  held  permanently  as  private  property,  but 
was,  from  time  to  time,  re-distributed  amongst  the  community  for 
temporary  occupation  by  lot. 

Up  to  the  most  recent  times  there  have  been,  here  and  there, 
districts  in  Germany  in  which  an  annual  re-partition  of  all  arable 
land  took  place  among  the  community,*  and  even  now  there  are  cases 
in  which  a  portion  of  the  arable  is  private  property,  another  portion 
periodically  allotted  to,  or  used  by  the  members  of  a  community  in  a 
ceitain  rotation.  In  England  also  the  periodic  allotment  of  meadows 
and  plots  of  arable  land  which  occasionally,  though  rarely,  used  to  take 
place,  points  to  a  similar  state  of  things.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, it  is  maintained  by  some  that  such  alternations  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  land  since  the  historic  period  were  always  exceptional,  and 
that  private  possession  of  it  has  been  the  rule  amongst  the  Germanic 
races  ever  since  their  appearance  in  history.  This  controversy  is  con- 
nected with  the  other,  namel}',  whether  the  distinction  between  pasture 
and  arable  land  among  the  ancient  Germanic  races  was  a  permanent 
or  only  temporary  one. 

Most  Germans  who  have  made  researches  into  this  subject  are  now 
of  opinion  that  the  village  communities  selected  portions  of  land  in 
turn  to  be  used  for  some  years  as  arable  land,  and  that  when  ex- 
hausted by  many  crops,  they  lay  fallow,  and  were  for  a  long  period 
only  used  as  pasture.  Thus,  in  course  of  time,  the  whole  extent  of 
land  was  under  cultivation,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  it  exhausted 
at  one  time.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  maintain,  that  there  was  a  per- 
manent separation  of  pasture  and  arable  land,  that  land  was  allowed 
to  lie  fallow  every  second  or  third  year,  but  was  otherwise  regularly 
sown.  If  the  first  view  is  correct,  a  periodic  re-pai*tition  of  the  land 
would  take  place  of  itself.  It  would  not  pay  to  keep  a  particular 
piece  of  land  in  cultivation  if  it  was  considered  to  be  private  property 
for  a  certain  number  of  years  only,  and  was  then  allotted  to  general 
use  for  a  much  longer  period.  It  would  have  given  endless  trouble  to 
keep  the  plots  of  land  separate  in  pasture  time  for  decades,  and  con- 
sidering the  abundance  of  land,  and  the  small  outlay  of  capital  upon 
it,  it  would  have  been  useless.  The  regular  cultivation  of  the  same 
plots  of  land  gi-adually  made  the  periodic  re-partition  of  it  appear  less 
desirable,  and  it  became  less  and  less  frequent 

The  decision  of  both  questions  depends  partially  on  the  meaning  of 
the  celebrated  and  much  discussed  passage  in  the  "Germania"  of 

*  See,  espeoiallj,  G.  Hanssen,  die  Gehoferachaften  im  Regienmgs-Bezirk  Trino, 
Berlin,  1863. 
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Tacitus,*  as  .well  as  on  the  importance  attached  to  the  accounts  ^ven 
by  Julius  Gesar  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Suevi.  The  advocates  of 
the  first  view,  however,  justly  point  to  the  deeper  reasons  and  analo- 
gies which  favour  the  idea  that  private  property  in  arable  land,  as 
well  as  permanent  separation  of  it  from  pasture,  is  the  result  of  a  later 
development  of  husbandry.  To  mention  but  one  point,  it  is  far  more 
natural  to  suppose,  as  land  was  abundant,  that  when  its  productive- 
ness was  lessened  by  repeated  crops,  fresh  land  would  be  taken  into 
cultivation,  than  that  its  fertility  should  be  restored  by  manuring  and 
ploughing.  Such  a  system  of  interchange  of  arable  and  pasture  land 
prevails  among  many  nations  in  a  low  state  of  civilization  ;  there  are 
traces  of  it  in  our  own  civilized  states,  and  especially  in  England,  in 
the  evidences  occasionally  found  of  common  lands  having  formerly  been 
sown. 

We  therefore  consider  this  to  be  the  original  method  of  husbandry 
among  the  Germanic  races.     At  what  period  the  change  was  made  to 
the  private  possession  and  permanent  cultivation  of  land  among  each 
particular  race,  cannot  be  determined,  the  sourfces  of  information  are 
far  too  scanty.     On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  change  took  place  comparatively  eaily.    The  character 
of  the  Germanic  races,  the  affection  of  the  Germanic  husbandman  for 
the  land  he  had  tilled,  was  much  more  favourable  to  this  advance, 
than  the  greater  indifference  and  less  settled  character  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Sclavonic  nations.     In  the  Russian  villages  it  is  well  known 
that  the  whole  extent  of  land  belonging  to  them  is  common  property, 
and  that  from  time  to  time  all  the  cultivated  land  is  re-distributed 
amongst  the  householders;  while  among  the  Anglo-Saxons   at  the 
time  to  which  the  archives  collected  by  Kcmble  belong,  the  separa- 
tion of  arable  and  pasture  land,  as  well  as  permanent  private  posses- 
sion of  arable  land,  seems  to  have'  been  the  rule.     But  after  the 
ancient  system  of  agriculture  had  disappeared,  the  use  of  the  land 
for  centuries  was  regulated  by  certain  rules  for  the  pubUc  interest, 
and  when  the  land  was  lying  fallow,  as  well  as  after  harvest,  it  was 
used  as  pasture  land  by  the  whole  village.     Thus  from  time  to  time 
the  land  reverted  to  the  state  of  common  property,  which  indeed  it 
only  ceased  to  be  during  the  time  of  actual  cultivation.     Common 
and  private  use  were  interchanged.     The  arable  lands  therefore  were 
never  like  the  dwelling  places,  separated  from  the  pasture  land  by 
permanent  hedges  or  ditches,  but  were  merely  enclosed  by  wooden 

*  "  Agri,  pro  numero  cultonim,  ab  universis  per  vices  oocupantur,  quoe  mox  inter  se 
secundum  dignationem  partiuntur  :  facilitatcm  partiendi  camporum  epatia  prsestant. 
Arva  per  annos  mutant,  et  superest  ager.  Nee  cnim  cum  ubcrtate  et  amplitadine  soli 
labore  contendunt,  ut  pomaria  oonserant,  et  prata  separent,  et  hortos  rigent :  soIa 
terras  seges  imperatur.'* — 0.  xxvi. 
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fences  from  sowing  time  to  hai-vest,  and  these  fences  did  not  merely 
enclose  the  plots  of  individual  proprietors,  but  the  whole  extent  of 
village  land  sown  with  summer  or  winter  crops. 

The  greater  part  of  arable  land  in  England,  Germany,  and  the 
north  of  France  appears  usually  to  have  been  divided  into  three  parts, 
of  which  two  were  sown  with  summer  and  winter  crops  alternately, 
and  the  third  lay  fallow.  Every  husbandman  had  one  of  each  of  these 
plots,  in  order  that  he  might  take  part  in  the  general  rotation.  The 
farmers  appear  not  only  to  have  proceeded  on  a  common  plan,  but 
also  to  have  united  their  forces.  We  know,  for  example,  that  in 
villages  in  which  every  farmer  had  not  the  necessary  team  for  a 
plough,  generally  eight  oxen  or  horses,  the  teams  of  several  were 
united  and  the  ploughing  was  done  in  common.  Thus  in  this  stage 
of  the  development  of  agriculture  it  was  rather  a  co-operative  system 
of  husbandry  than  a  common  ownership  in  the  Germanic  communities. 
But  if  it  is  allowed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  land,  pasture,  wood- 
land, and  frequently  meadows  also,  were  common  property,  the  farm- 
land that  surrounded  these  villages  was  very  limited  in  extent,  so 
that  we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  co-operative  husbandry  in  the 
ancient  village  communities. 

In  comparing  the  Indian  village  communities  with  these  ancient 
Gel-manic  ones,  Mr.  Maine  justly  adduces  a  great  point  of  diflference, 
namely,  the  smaller  importance  of  pasture  in  Indian  husbandry, 
from  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  diet  of  the  people.  In  the 
imperfect  state  of  agriculture  in  England  and  Germany  during  the 
middle  ages,  cattle-breeding  appeared  to  be  the  most  important 
branch  of  farming,  while  the  Hindoo,  living  on  vegetable  diet,  values 
cattle  only  as  draught  power,  and  considers  the  breeding  of  them  as  of 
comparatively  small  importance.  But  in  the  state  of  civilization 
which  had  been  reached  by  the  Germanic  races  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  systematic  rearing  of  cattle  on  large  tracts  of  land  was  possible, 
and  it  was  the  main  object  of  co-operation.  As  we  have  seen,  pasture 
land  was  common  property,  and  arable  land  reverted  from  time  to 
time  to  the  use  of  the  community  as  pasture.  It  is  proved  by 
numerous  documents  that  these  rights  of  pasture,  this  agrarian  con- 
stitution was  specially  prized  by  the  small  landowner.  It  was  this 
that  formed  the  strongest  bond  of  the  village  community.  There  is 
no  such  strong  bond  of  union  among  the  Indian  villages,  and  there- 
fore their  husbandry  is  far  less  co-operative  than  that  of  the  ancient 
Germanic  races.  But  although  that  communism  in  the  use  of  land 
does  not  exist  in  India,  which  is  generally  found  in  the  farming  of 
pasture  land  in  a  low  stage  of  civilization,  still,  as  in  the  ancient 
Germanic  communities,  there  exist  "  minute  customary  rules  binding 
on  all  for  the  cultivation  of  arable  land — rules  which  in  both  cases 
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have  the  same  object — to  reconcile  a  common  plan  and  order  of  cul- 
tivation for  the  whole  brotherhood  with  the  holding  of  distinct  lots 
in  the  arable  land  by  separate  families.  The  common  life  of  the 
group  or  community  has  been  so  far  broken  up  as  to  admit  of  private 
property  in  cultivated  land,  but  not  so  far  as  to  allow  the  departure 
from  a  joint  system  of  cultivating  the  land." 

Mr.  Maine  does  not  enter  into  the  details  of  these  rules ;  they 
probably  differ  very  much  in  different  places,  while  in  the  middle 
ages  there  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  husbandry  of  the 
German,  English,  Danish,  and  Northern  French  villages.  The  rota- 
tion of  crops,  the  time  of  sowing  summer  and  winter  wheat,  the  time 
when  land  was  to  lie  fallow,  the  mode  of  working  fallow  land,  the 
system  of  manming,  and  many  other  agricultural  customs,  were  the 
same  throughout  a  gi'eat  part  of  central  Europe. 

An  essential  part  of  these  rules  in  many  Indian  communities  refers 
to  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation.  These  rules  are,  as  Mr.  Maine  tells 
us,  administered  in  every  village  by  "the  council  of  elders,  by  the 
elective  or  hereditary  functionary  who  sometimes  takes  its  place,  or 
by  the  person  who  represents  the  community  in  its  contracts  with 
Government  for  the  payment  of  land-rent."  This  regulation  of  water 
interests  for  the  whole  village  by  the  commune  forms,  perhaps,  an 
equivalent  for  the  common  use  of  pasture  land  which  does  not  exist  in 
India. 

The  preponderance  of  the  farming  of  arable  land  over  cattle  breed- 
ing also  accoimts  for  the  fact  that  in  India  the  re-partition  of  culti- 
vated land  has  almost  disappeared.  Mr.  Maine  states  that  he  has  not 
found  any  instances  of  it  among  the  Aryan  races,  and  it  now  only 
occurs  among  the  non- Aryan  farmers,  "  who  form  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  population  in  the  still  thinly  peopled  territory  called 
the  Central  Provinces." 

But,  if  the  traces  of  agrarian  unity  in  the  Indian  villages  are  more 
effaced  than  in  the  ancient  Germanic  ones,  the  bond  of  union  is  not, 
therefore,  less  strong.  The  consciousness  of  original  association 
has  been  preserved  among  the  former,  while  it  seems  to  have  dis- 
appeared since  the  historic  period  in  the  villages  of  Western  Europe. 
"  The  popular  notion  is,"  says  Mr.  Maine,  of  India,  "  that  the 
village  landholders  are  all  descended  from  one  or  more  individuals, 
who  settled  the  village,  and  that  the  only  exceptions  are  formed  by 
persons  who  have  derived  their  rights  by  purchase,  or  otherwise,  from 
members  of  the  original  stock." 

There  are  many  reasons  for  concluding  that  among  the  Germanic 
races  village  communities  and  tribes  originally  coincided.  Thus, 
Julius  Caesar  states  that  the  Suevi  divided  the  land  among  "gentes  et 
cognationes    horainum,"  and    among   the  Anglo-Saxons    the    word 
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maegdh,  signifying  the  tribal  bond,  is  used  with  the  same  meaning  as 
provincia.  Again,  as  Kemble  justly  remarks,  the  patronymic  names  of 
places  which  so  often  occur,  indicate  that  the  villages  were  originally 
inhabited  by  tribes.  But  the  village  community  was  no  longer  a 
community  of  this  sort  in  historic  times.  This  can  be  clearly  shown, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  for  among  them,  though 
the  tribal  bond  had  by  no  means  been  relaxed,  it  had  become  distinct 
from  the  agrarian  and  political  community. 

The  usage  in  India  that  no  landholder  may  sell  his  land  without 
consent  of  the  village  community,  indicates  a  sentiment  of  communism 
approaching  relationship.  A  similar  law  existed  in  former  times  in 
the  German  villages,  by  which  the  villagers  had  a  preference  over 
strangers,  as  purchasers  of  land, — a  law  which  existed  in  some 
German  towns  up  to  our  times,  and  has  only  been  abolished  by 
legislation. 

Another  feature  which,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  has  be- 
come more  efiEax^ed  among  the  Germanic  than  the  Indian  villages,  is 
the  creation  of  a  number  of  hereditary  oflfices  for  the  regulation  of 
trade  and  the  government  of  the  village.  Besides  the  headman,  or 
council  of  elders,  Mr.  Maine  reckons  up  "the  village  accountant,  the 
Brahmans,  the  blacksmith,  the  harness-maker,  the  shoemaker."  All 
these  persons  were  regarded  as  servants  of  the  community  as  well  as 
members  of  it,  and  were  compensated  for  their  functions  "  either  by 
an  allowance  of  gi'ain,  or,  more  generally,  by  the  allotment  of  a  piece 
of  cultivated  land  in  hereditary  possession." 

By  such  an  arrangement  every  village  must,  of  course,  acquire  a 
'  high  degi'ee  of  isolation  and  independence.  Mr.  Maine  mentions 
that  in  many  English  parishes  the  existence  of  fields  and  meadows 
having  the  names  of  certain  trades  Indicates  that  similar  institutions 
must  have  existed  in  ancient  Germanic  villages.  In  a  manor  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Williams  in  the  "  Archaeologia,"  *  the  meadows  were 
divided  into  hams,  which,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Williams  wi-ote,  were 
annually  allotted  to  the  various  landholders  in  the  manor,  but  they 
still  bore  the  names  of  the  Smith's  ham,  the  Steward's  ham,  the  Con- 
stable's ham,  &c.  It  may  be  added,  that  in  the  ancient  English 
land  register,  the  Boldanbook  of  the  yeai*  1183,  artizans  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  with  the  land  which  they  received  for  their 
services  ;  for  instance,  "  N.  N.  faber  tenet  vi.  acras  pro  servitio  suo." 

One  thing  which  is  at  present  of  great  importance  in  the  Indian 
villages,  as  it  was  formerly  amongst  the  Germanic  ones,  is  the  levy  of 
taxes.  The  village  "  is  the  unit  of  all  the  revenue  arrangements," 
and  the  Indian  Government  has  more  and  more  discovered  that  in 

♦  VoL  TTTJii. 
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this  respect  it  is  desirable  to  treat  the  village  as  a  unit  and  not  to 
have  transactions  with  the  individual  cultivator.  Mr.  George 
Campbell  relates  that  "  there  are  villages  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
which  for  half  a  century  had  submitted  to  the  farce  of  a  Government 
assessment  on  each  individual,  but  had  year  by  year  lumped  the 
individual  assessments  together  and  divided  the  total  in  their  own 
way  among  the  members  of  the  community."  * 

It  was,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the 
ancient  Germanic  constitutions  that  they  had  no  regular  system  of 
taxation.  Wlierever  they  went  they  put  an  end  to  the  well-organized 
Roman  system  of  levying  taxes  without  substituting  any  other  for  it. 
It  was  the  Norman  kings  who  first  again  placed  the  State  on  a  sound 
financial  basis  in  England,  and  therefore  for  the  Germanic  village 
communities  the  payment  of  taxes  had  no  meaning.  Afterwards, 
however,  the  oppression  by  landlords  from  which  we  see  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil  so  grievously  suffering  almost  everywhere  in  the 
second  half  of  the  middle  ages,  foraied  a  similar  community  of  suf- 
fering among  the  members  of  a  village.  Compulsory  service  and 
agricultural  products  were  frequently  exacted  from  the  villages  as 
units,  and  the  assessment  on  individuals  left  to  be  managed  by  the 
villagers  themselves. 

With  this  subject  we  touch  upon  the  farther  development  of  the 
agrarian  constitution  to  which  Mr.  Maine  devotes  his  fifth  lecture, 
entitled  "  The  Feudalization  of  Europe."  He  calls  it  the  great 
problem  of  legal  history  to  explain,  how,  from  communities  of  land- 
holders, with  equal  rights,  among  the  Germanic  races,  that  subjection 
of  the  cultivators  of  their  own  land  to  Lords  of  the  Manor  arose, 
which  prevailed  in  the  gi*eater  part  of  Europe  up  to  the  French 
Revolution.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  question,  "  How  did 
the  Manor  arise  out  of  the  Mark  ? "  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  the 
question,  *'  How  and  when  did  the  Feudal  System  become  prevalent 
among  the  Germanic  nations  ? "  The  two  inquiries  should  be  kept 
carefully  distinct. 

In  the  history  of  most  agricultural  nations  a  distinction  veiy  widely 
prevails  between  a  paramount  right  to  property  in  land,  and  the 
usuinict  of  it  on  payment  of  rent  or  for  service  performed.  We  find 
it  in  classic  antiquity,  Greek  as  well  .as  Roman,  under  very  various 
names ;  we  find  it  amongst  many  Sclavonic  and  Germanic  races  as 
soon  as  they  appear  in  history,  antl  it  prevails  widely  in  India.  We 
know  from  the  earliest  records  we  have  of  the  Germans  that  lords  of 
the  soil,  and  peasants  bound  to  cultivate  it  for  their  benefit,  frequently 

*  "  Tenure  of  Land  in  India,"  in  the  "  Systems  of  Land  Tenure  in  various  Countries,'* 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Cobdcu  Club.    London,  2nd  ed.,  1870,  p.  197. 
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existed,  for  Tacitus  clearly  states  that  it  was  so.  He  says  :* — 
"  Ceteris  servis  non  in  nostrum  morem,  descriptis  per  familiam  minis- 
teriis,  utuntur :  suam  quisque  sedem,  suos  penates  regit.  Fiiimenti 
modum  dominus,  ant  pecoris,  aut  vestis,  ut  colono,  injungit :  et  servus 
hactenus  paret :  cetera  domus  officia  uxor  ac  liberi  exsequuntur." 

They  were  not  therefore  slaves  to  perform  domestic  service,  but 
serfs  like  the  Roman  coloni,  who  lived  in  separate  houses,  cultivated 
the  land  allotted  to  them,  and  made  payment  to  the  landlord  in  kind. 
This  practice  was  also  widely  prevalent  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
according  to  the  earliest  records  we  have  of  them.  "  Laenland  "  is 
frequently  mentioned,  which  is  let  for  a  life-time,  or  for  two  or  three 
lives,  and  for  the  use  of  which  the  cultivator  paid  in  cattle,  bread, 
eggs,  com,  fish,  &c.,  or  performed  agricultural  sei*vice.  The  cultivators 
of  the  soil  were  also  partly  bound  to  it  as  gleba?  adecripti,  and  were 
alienated  with  it  as  "  instrumentum  fundi."  The  expression  for  the 
transfer  of  such  land,  with  the  peasants  living  upon  it,  is  "  mid  mele 
et  mid  mannum." 

The  designation  of  the  landed  property  of  the  landlord,  is  Frohnhof, 
manor.  The  peculiarity  of  it  is  the  connexion  between  the  manor 
house,  curia  manorii,  the  abode  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  his 
household,  and  the  peasant  holdings  dependent  on  it  The  relation 
between  them  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  legal  one,  as 
jurisdiction  over  the  dependent  landholders  resides  in  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  particularly  in  minor  and  agrarian  cases.  Biit  it  is  espe- 
cially an  economic  one,  for  an  estate  is  attached  to  the  manor  house 
for  the  support  of  the  lord  and  his  household  (demesne  lands,  terra 
dominica)  which  is  cultivated  by  the  dependent  landholders,  the 
tenants  of  the  manor.  They  plough,  harrow,  sow  the  demesne  lands 
and  gather  in  the  harvest.  Such  a  relation  between  the  lord  of  the 
manor  and  his  tenants,  had  in  the  stage  of  civilization  to  which  the 
Germanic  races  hud  attained  one  thousand  years  ago,  decided  advan- 
tages over  any  other  system,  in  enabling  a  man  devoted  to  the  mili- 
tary profession  or  who  lived  at  Court,  to  enjoy  the  proceeds  of  a  large 
estate.  It  was  not  possible  simply  to  let  the  land  or  to  have  it  culti- 
vated by  free  day-labourers.  The  system  of  letting  land,  or  of  em- 
ploying free  day-labourers  who  sell  their  labour  for  money,  are  pro- 
ducts of  a  more  advanced  stage  of  intercourse,  which  enables  the 
farmer  to  obtain  money  by  the  sale  of  produce,  to  pay  labourers  or 
rent.  But,  as  at  that  time  no  such  intercourse  existed,  the  only  plan 
was  to  have  land  farmed  by  domestic  serfs,  or  by  tenants  who  paid 
rent  in  labour  or  products  of  the  soil.  This  practice  is  doubtless  very 
preferable  to  cultivation  by  bondmen,  and  the  manorial  system  had 

• 

•  Germania,  cap.  xxv. 
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the  special  advantage  that  it  gave  rise  to  personal  relations  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant,  and  rendered  possible  various  organizations 
among  the  country  population. 

In  almost  every  manor  there  were  landholders  in  very  different 
positions  in  life,  from  the  lord  himself  to  the  "  cotarius/*  who  pos- 
sessed only  a  little  hut  and  a  few  acres,  but  they  were  all  united  by  a 
legal  and  economic  bond.     These  gradations  in  society,  and  a  bond  of 
this  kind,  certainly  possessed  advantages  oyer  the  uniform  subjection 
of  many  village  cultivators  under  one  landlord,  with  whom  tbej  bave 
no  other  connexion  than  the  payment  of  rent.    This  special  relation 
between  the  landlord  and  the  landholders,  which  formed  them  into 
a  legal  and  economic  unit,  appears  to  be  very  ancient  among  the 
Germanic  races.      It  existed  in  England  long  before  the  Normans 
introduced  the  word  manor.     We  possess  Anglo-Saxon  documents, 
defining  the  service  which  the  dependent  tenants  had  to  render  on 
the  landlord's  farm,  and  in  which  the  various  clxisscs  of  inhabitants 
of   a  manor  are   distinguished,   as  they  were  after  the    Norman 
Conquest      We  see   that   they  distinguished  between   inland    and 
utland,  just  as  afterwards  between  terra  dominica  and  terra  bomi- 
num,  or  terra  tenentum.     And  in  relation  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  landrica  or  landhlaford  stood  in  nearly  the  same  relation 
to  the  dwellers  on  his  land  as  the  lord  of  the  manor  afterwards 
stood  to  his  tenants.     He  had  also  to  see  to  the  collection  of  taxes. 

The  feudal  system  is  essentially  different  from  the  manorial  system, 
and  is  a  product  of  a  later  development  of  civilization.  It  may  now 
be  considered  an  established  fact  that  it  did  not  exist  in  England  at 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  was  first  imported  as  an  institution  by 
the  Normans.  It  had  arisen  in  the  States  which  had  been  formed 
by  Germanic  conquerors  iu  former  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  was  a  union  of  two  originally  distinct  systems — ^that  of  vassadage 
and  the  system  of  benefices.  The  practice  of  persons  attaching 
themselves  to  the  gi*eat,  and  especially  to  the  King,  as  vassab 
under  pledge  of  special  devotedness,  appears  to  have  been  most 
ancient.  Along  with  this  the  custom  arose  of  kings  rewarding  the 
great  and  powerful,  and  especially  their  own  servants,  for  their 
services  by  grants  of  land  (beneficia)  from  their  own  landed  pro- 
perty, and  among  the  Franks,  also  from  confiscated  church  property. 
The  want  of  any  regular  taxation  and  financial  system  in  the 
Germanic  States  appears  to  have  conduced  to  this  practice.  Both 
these  relations  occur  in  England  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period 
We  have  a  number  of  documents  in  which  the  Anglo-Sa.Kon  kings 
make  grants  of  land  to  their  servants  (fideli  suo  ministro),  and  just 
as  these  grants  may  be  compared  to  the  benefices  of  the  Continent, 
the  personal  relation  of  the  king  to  his  servants  may  be  compared  to 
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the  Qesidha3  of  vassalage.  The  faithful  service  of  the  Gesidhas 
was  not  at  that  time  secured  by  grants  uf  land  ;  neither  was  vassal- 
age or  feudal  service  expected  in  consequence  of  grants  of  land. 
The  military  system  was  baaed  upon  what  was  at  first  considered  the 
duty  of  all  men  to  serve  in  war,  but  it  was  probably  afterwards 
Hmited  to  the  larger  landholders.  It  was  generally  obligatory  on  the 
well-to-do  classes ;  not  in  consideration  of  grants  of  land  from  the 
king.  It  was  not  in  England,  but  in  the  Germanic  States  of  the 
Continent,  that  the  complete  amalgamation  of  the  two  systems  first 
arose  which  forms  the  essence  of  the  feudal  aystem.  The  recipient 
of  benefices  gradually  became  regularly  bound  to  render  personal 
feudal  service,  and  what  was  at  first  the  personal  duty  of  the  vassal 
to  his  lord  became  conditional  on  receiving  grants  of  land.  These 
relations  were  made  me  of  to  re-organize  the  military  system.  The 
service  of  vassals  arising  out  of  the  feudal  relationship  was  substituted 
for  the  universal  military  obligation  of  all  free  landholders.  It  was 
only  after  its  complete  development  that  this  institution  wa^  intro- 
duced into  England.  It  admirably  suited  a  warrior  race  ruling  over 
a  subject  people.  In  consequence  of  its  origin,  it  bore  completely 
a  legal  character,  while  the  grants  of  land  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
were  more  private  in  their  nature.  The  object  of  the  feudal 
flystem  was  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  tbe  organization  of  the 
State.  Manorial  rights  over  dependent  peasants,  on  tbe  contrary, 
I  liad  specially  an  economic  object  In  the  feudal  system,  therefore, 
I  on  which  the  mediaeval  state  is  based,  it  is  not  a  question  of  personal 
elation,  nor  of  the  relation  between  landlords  and  tenants. 

Although  long  before  the  rise  of  the  feudal  system,  and  as  soon 

18  the  Germanic  nations  appear  in  histoiy,  we  find  inequality  of 

|troperty  and  lords  of  tbe  soil  as  existing  institutions,  we  can  only 

'  form  conjectures  as  to  their  origin,  and  gradual  encroochinent  on  the 

rights  of  the  free  peasants.     Mr.  Maine,  following  the  example  of 

I  German  historians,  mentions  as  one  cause,  "  the  extreme  quarrel- 

[  Bomeness  of  these  little  societies,"  which  led  to  frequent  feuds,  and 

I  to  the  subjection  of  whole  village  communities  to  other  proprietors. 

]  He  also  justly  remarks,  that  inequality  of  rank,  which  appears  to 

I  have  existed  among  the  Germanic  races  from  the  earliest  times,  must 

I  liave  conduced  to  inequality  of  property.     The  upper  classes  would 

I  liave  the   pre-eminence  in  military  service  and  in   the  leadership 

r  of  the  people,  and  would  receive   more  of   the   land   and  a  lai^e 

I  number  of  the  prisoners  taken  during  a  victorious  campaign.   Besides 

I  fliis,  we  must  refer  to  universal  causes — the  inequality  of  property, 

I  the  varying  abilities  of  mankind,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life.    During 

I  the  unsettled  times  of  the  early  part  of  tbe  middle  ages  this  last  muat 

I  of  itself  have  been  a  sufficient  explanation. 

VOL.   XIX.  3   E 
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We  know  that  in  Germany,  in  order  to  obtain  the  protection  of 
great  men,  temporal  or  spiritual,  many  freemen  entered  into  a  con- 
dition of  personal  subjection,  and  acknowledged  a  paramount  right  to 
their  land,  for  which  they  paid  a  moderate  rent.  Still  more  fre- 
quently, landless  freemen  sought  to  obtain  some  little  dependent  pos- 
session on  the  great  man's  estate,  for  in  those  times  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain  the  means  of  living  without  land.  Thus  grants  of  land  by 
the  kings  to  their  servants  or  the  church  were  of  great  importance. 
On  large  tracts  of  land  thus  obtained,  the  owners  founded  manors, 
to  which  the  theory  of  English  lawyers  is  applicable,  that  all  the 
rights  of  the  tenants  on  a  manor  were  originally  granted  them  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor. 

But,  however  much  all  these  causes  might  have  conduced  to  bring 
the  small  free  proprietor  into  a  position  of  personal  and  actuid 
dependence,  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system  into  England  was 
the  final,  and  perhaps  the  most  decisive  step  in  this  direction. 
A  paramount  right  to  all  landed  property  was  ingeniously  consti- 
tuted with  one  stroke.  First  to  the  king  as  supreme  feudal  lord, 
next  to  his  immediate  and  then  to  his  less  dependent  vassals,  all  free 
proprietors  who  did  not  belong  to  this  feudal  army  were  subjected 
Everyone,  even  those  who  had  up  to  this  time  preserved  their 
liberty  and  kept  their  property  free,  came,  as  far  as  landed  property 
was  concerned,  into  a  position  of  dependence.  They  became  con- 
stituent parts  of  a  manor.  In  this  respect  an  important  difference  is 
now  first  observed  between  the  agricultural  condition  of  England  and 
that  of  the  Germanic  States  of  the  continent.  In  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  especially  in  Scandinavia,  the  whole  of  the  land 
was  never  held  on  feudal  tenure ;  but  freehold  property  and  feudal 
land  in  varying  extent  existed  side  by  side.  Village  communities 
also  maintained  their  position  as  perfectly  free  proprietors,  acknow- 
ledging no  paramount  lord  ;  while  in  England  every  beginner  in 
the  study  of  law  is  taught  that  he  must  entirely  renounce  the  idea 
that  there  was  any  land  entirely  freehold. 

For  those  proprietors  whose  possessions  gave  them  manorial  rights, 
this  limitation  of  the  rights  of  property  was  not  of  much  conse- 
quence, but  it  made  the  situation  of  those  who  were  subject  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor  materially  worse.  This  was  specially  obvious  in 
the  case  of  pasture  lands.  Everywhere  among  the  weak,  scanty 
population  who  held  arable  land  in  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  extent  of  uncultivated  land  was  very  large,  and  every  village  had 
so  much  that  was  used  only  for  pasture,  that  when  the  population 
increased,  more  land  could  easily  be  brought  into  cultivation,  or  a 
colonial  village  could  settle  on  the  waste  land.  In  Germany  we 
know  that  during  the  middle  ages,  many  such  offshoots  from  the 
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parent  village  were  settled,  and  dowered  with  lands  from  the  common 
pasture  lands  belonging  to  it.  But  the  free  land  was  not  at  the  dis- 
posed of  the  English  village  communities,  who  were  constituent  pa^ 
of  a  manor.  They  merely  possessed  a  right  to  use  something  that 
was  not  their  own,  and  the  right  was  constantly  being  more  strictly 
limited  to  the  cattle  required  for  cultivating  their  land,  or  for  which 
they  could  themselves  find  fodder  in  winter.  All  waste  land  not  re- 
quired for  these  purposes  could  be  appropriated  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor. 

Although,  however,  a  variety  of  circumstances  conspired  in  the 
first  half  of  the  middle  ages  to  increase  the  landlord's  power,  we 
need  not  suppose  that  the  agrarian  bond  of  the  village  communities 
was  at  once  destroyed,  when  the  small  landholders  became  subject  to 
a  landlord.  They  retained  the  divisions  of  their  lands,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  it  according  to  rules  binding  upon  all,  particularly  a  uniform 
rotation  of  crops,  the  legal  right  to  the  use  of  pasture  lands,  &c. 
In  very  many  cases  the  lord  of  the  manor  himself  shared  in  this 
communism.  His  land  had  to  be  tilled  according  to  the  common 
rules,  was  subject  to  the  same  rights  of  pasture,  and  his  cattle  grazed 
with  those  of  his  tenants  upon  the  common  pasture  land.  It  is  true 
that  the  bond  was  loosening,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
manorial  rights,  but  the  process  was  a  gradual  one,  and  up  to  our 
times,  traces  of  the  old  order  of  things  remain  almost  everywhere  in. 
Europe. 

E.  NAS3E..     . 
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CHRISTIANITT  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 


THE  religious  movements  of  the  Contment  can  never  faH  to  be 
of  interest  to  us  in  Great  Brittun.  Whatever  influence  "the 
silver  streak  "  may  have  in  debarring  physical  incursions,  intellectual 
movements  of  the  Continent  carmot  fail  to  reach  us.  It  is  to  our 
advantage  that  it  is  so.  All  our  best  things  have  come  from  thence, 
and  if  we  have  made  a  better  use  of  these  things  than  our  neigh- 
bourB,  yet  the  originating  infiuence  has  not  been  ours.  Our  relig^ion 
came  to  us  from  Asia  aru]  the  East,  by  way  of  Bome  and  Qennany. 
And  it  is  the  religious  element  which  is  of  all  the  most  important, 
lying,  as  it  does,  at  the  bottom  of  all  great  national  and  in- 
dividual movements.  Occupied  as  religion  is  with  the  highest  and 
deepest  interests  of  humanity,  it  camiot  be  but  that  it  should  do  so ; 
and  the  present  and  past  history  of  Europe,  especially  since  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  manifests  that  such  has  been  the  case.  We  shall 
here  concern  ourselves,  however,  with  but  one  aspect  of  the  question, 
namely,  the  opposite  ways  in  which  one  and  the  same  religion  has 
commended  itself  to  the  two  great  and  divergent  families  which  now 
inhabit  and  occupy  Europe,  the  Latin  and  the  Teutonic  races.  So 
differently  has  religion  presented  itself  to  these  two  gieat  families, 
that  one  and  the  same  religion  would  appear  to  be  altogether  another, 
as  it  is  apprehended  by  the  one  or  the  other  raca  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, of  ^ose  who  imagine  that  a  distinction  of  race  is  that  which 
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occasions  the  great  distinctions  among  mankind.  This  will  by  no 
means  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  variations  which  we  find 
among  the  religions  of  humanity.  The  descendants  of  the  Qoihs 
in  Spain,  and  the  Sclavonic  race  in  Poland,  for  example,  are 
entirely  opposed  in  their  most  distinguishing  characteristics,  yet  each 
are  equally  the  devoted  servants  of  the  Papacy.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  not  to  be  denied,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Christianity  has 
assumed  so  different  an  aspect,  as  it  has  been  apprehended,  at  least, 
by  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  races,  that,  as  we  have  said,  it  would  ap- 
pLr  to  be  an  altogether  different  reUgion.  This  is  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  fundamentally  opposite  groxmds  on  which  the  religion  is 
embraced. 

To  the  Latin  or  Celtic  race  revelation  commends  itself  by  the 
external  signs  and  sanctions  wherewith  it  was  originally  accompanied, 
and  they  receive  it  on  the  authority  by  which  it  is  thus  conveyed. 
To  the  Saxon  or  Teutonic  race  it  is  commended  by  the  internal  light 
which  it  contains,  that  is,  by  its  meaning,  and  the  consequences 
which  this  entails.  The  Latin  family  accepts  its  faith  on  the  ground 
of  authority  and  evidence ;  the  Teutonic  on  that  of  reason  and 
conscience.  It  may  be  said  that  these  are  not  opposite  quarters,  but 
rather  the  first  and  second  stages  of  the  same  road.  But  until  we 
come  to  the  second  stage,  the  first  stage  is  but  of  relative  value,  and 
is  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  give  us  that  we  need.  Unfortunately  at 
this  stage  the  Latin  race  has  halted.  The  Teutonic  race  has  gone  on  to 
the  second,  it  may  be  with  too  great  an  abandonment  of  the  first. 
The  first  cannot  be  without  the  second,  nor  the  second  without  the 
first,  if  we  would  have  the  full  possession  of  Christianity  ;  but  it  is 
seldom  that  we  find  both  fully  or  adequately  possessed  by  any  one 
individual  or  family.  It  is  possible  that  the  Latins  may  not  be  ca- 
pable of  going  beyond  the  first  stage.  Yet  this  can  hardly  be  the 
case  when  we  remember  the  magnificence  of  their  past  history,  and 
the  illustrious  individuals  who  have  adorned  it  not  only  in  the  field 
of  art  and  literature,  but  of  abstract  thought  and  spiritual  religion, 
Abelard,  Aquinas,  Vico,  Jordano,  Leonardo,  Bruno,  and  others. 
Nevertheless,  looking  at  the  race  as  a  whole,  and  its  present  state, 
it  would  seem  as  if  it  had  attained  its  end,  and  would  not  go  beyond. 
The  exponent  of  the  religious  mind  of  the  Latin  race  is  the  Latin  or 
Roman  Church  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  if  we  judge  by  the 
later  enimciations  of  that  Church,  that  a  bar  has  been  put  to  farther 
progress  in  religion.  The  Teutonic  race  as  a  whole,  is  now  farther 
on,  and  has  interposed  as  yet  no  barrier  to  progress.  Whether  it 
will  still  advance,  or  rest  where  now  it  is,  of  course  we  cannot  say  ; 
but  looking  at  the  shorter  career  it  has  run  in  the  stage  of  history, 
it  is  probable  that  additional  progress  is  still  before  it. 
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When  races  pass  beyond  the  first  conditions  of  spiritcial  life,  and 
do  not  proceed  to  the  second,  they  seem  to  die  out  for  want  of 
sufficient  spiritual  nourishment  This  appears  now  to  be  the  case 
with  most  of  the  Latin  races.  Mere  outward  civilization  or  physical 
progress  is  not  alone  sufficient,  and  indeed  itself  depends  on  a 
sufficient  inward  life.  France,  for  example,  grown  to  manhood 
in  physical  and  social  progress,  is  now  without  a  proportionate 
growth  in  her  spiritual  life,  and  from  want  of  adequate  nourishment 
in  this  respect,  she  is  sinking  even  in  the  social  scale,  wasting  her 
strength  in  an  effervescence  of  tl^e  senses,  in  developments  that  are 
but  of  the  lower  or  animal  nature,  in  baseless  theories  of  social 
life,  and  in  chimerical  legislation.  She  has  a  religion,  that  is, 
ultramontane  Christianity.  But  those  who  are  possessed  of  it  re- 
ceive it  merely  on  authority,  and  do  not  realize  its  meaning,  or  seek 
to  find  the  real  meaning  which  it  has ;  the  ground  on  which  they  re- 
ceive it  indeed  forbids  this;  and  to  the  others,  that  is,  to  those 
who  do  not  receive  it,  and  are  consequently  without  any  religion  at 
all,  it  seems  either  an  imposture  or  absurd.  Shut  up  thus  to  a  religion 
which  does  not  afford  a  sufficient  spiritual  supply,  France  and  the  Latin 
race  now  in  general  are,  we  may  say,  vdthout  any  sufficient  religion  at 
all.  Consequently,  the  whole  of  these  nations,  if  not  retrograding,  are 
certainly  not  progressing  in  spiritual  life.  And,  accepting  their  re- 
ligion on  the  grounds  they  do,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  them 
to  make  any  further  progress.  If  it  was  difficult  before,  the  late 
Vatican  decrees  have  now  made  it  impossible.  And  the  Vatican 
is  the  head-quarters  of  that  authority  on  which  they  receive  their 
religion.  Before,  if  enquiry  as  to  its  meaning  was  possible,  although 
difficult,  now  it  is  not  only  impossible  to  seek  it,  but  improper. 
And,  moreover,  the  ground  on  which  it  was  received  has  become 
so  narrowed  and  altered,  that  not  only  is  external  authority  that 
alone  on  which  it  rests,  but  that  is  now  an  authority  which  has 
it- in  its  power  altogether  ei  sua  sponte  to  alter  its  nature.  For  this, 
no  doubt,  is  the  upshot  of  the  late  Vatican  decrees.  Starting 
from  the  assumption  that  revelation  came  down  from  heaven,  these 
go  on  to  assume  that  it  has  been  consigned  to  guardians  of  whom 
the  representative  and  mouthpiece  is  the  Pope.  It  follows  that 
being  what  he  is  in  virtue  of  his  office  he  is  not  only  the  guardian 
and  interpreter,  but  depositor  of  Revelation,  the  plenary  possessor 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Speaking  as  such*,  what  he  says  is  true  ;  but 
it  is  so  true  that  the  present,  if  need  be,  may  and  must  annul  the 
past,  being  the  interpretation  and  meaning  of  the  past :  the  Canon 
of  Scripture  never  can  be  full  while  he  is  alive,  and  while  he 
is  alive,  that  which  he  says  is  the  only  Canon.  Nor  must  we 
start  aside  at  this  conclusion.     It  was  come  to  in  full  knowledge 
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of  its  consequences  by  more  than  twice  as  many  Bishops  of  the 
western  as  settled  the  Canon  in  the  eastern  church  at  the  great 
Council  of  Nice.  And  the  Pope  said  so  himself,  for  he  is  the  Yicar 
of  Christ  and  the  sole  interpreter  of  his  own  privUeges :  the  roice 
of  the  church,  and  as  anterior  to  such  in  time,  so  in  authority  to 
the  written  Canon  which  was  but  a  portion  of  its  utterance.  When 
he'says, "  It  seems  good  to  the  Holy  Ohost  and  to  us/'  all  question  is 
at  an  end ;  and  this  he  is  capable  of  saying,  and  id  bound  to  say 
whenever  he  thinks  that  there  is  need.  Infallibility  is  a  dirine 
attribute.  He  is  infallible,  and  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  therefore  infal* 
lible  and  divine.  Infallible  alone  apart  from  any  coadjutor,  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Spirit,  and  the  trutL  There  was  no  intention  to 
shrink  from  these  declarations  and  their  logical  consequences  on  the 
part  of  those  who  came  to  this  conclusion ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
declarations  were  come  to  in  a  full  knowledge  of  these  oonse* 
quences,  and  in  order  to  obtain  them.  It  was  needful  to  obtain  them 
for  the  possession  of  truth  of  doctrine,  and  unity  of  fellowship.  It 
was  clear  that  if  they  were  obtained,  unity  of  doctrine  aind  fellowship 
must  follow.  And  if  in  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  affidrs,  so  also  in 
temporal  or  mundane  affairs.  For  an  interpreter  of  the  truth  on  the 
highest  things  to  man  must  surely  also  be  so  on  the  lower.  A  judge 
of  controversy  and  a  final  authority  in  earthly  as  in  heavenly  things. 
Once  accept  these  premisses,  and  such  consequences  follow.  In  the 
Syllabus  and  Encyclical  the  Pope  enunciated  the  truth  both  on 
heavenly  and  earthly  things.  And  the  subsequent  dogma  of  in* 
fiallibility  made  this  irresistible  and  infallible. 

Let  us  see  how  far  the  power  claimed  must  go.  All  power  is  com* 
mitted  to  the  Pope  in  heaven  and  earth  as  to  the  declaration  of 
truth.  It  is  so  of  truths  of  all  descriptions.  All  truth,  he  enunciates, 
stands  on  one  and  the  same  foundation.  All  are  equally  true,  all 
equally  supported.  By  this  we  know  there  is  one  God — a  Redeemer, 
a  Sanctifier.  By  the  same  we  know  that  the  sun  goes  round  the 
earth,  and  the  truth  of  the  teaching  of  Alphonso  LiguorL 

By  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus  the  most  certain  truths  of  sci^ce 
and  the  highest  benefits  of  civilization  are  contradicted  and  d^ed-^ 
that  is,  of  course,  as  the  world  estimates  them.  The  Pope's  estimate 
is  different  For  this  reason,  he  tells  us,  he  uttered  his  voice  in  1864 
that  a  cure  might  be  laid  before  the  world.  Now,  in  things  unseen 
it  may  be  allowed  that  he  is  right,  and  so,  in  general,  Latin  Christen- 
dom passes  these  by ;  but  when  he  comes  upon  things  they  know, 
such  as  temporal  affairs,  this  cannot  be,  and  the  temporal  govern* 
ments  are  up  in  arms.  What  is  the  consequence?  No  doubt  a 
rejection  of  the  whole — of  the  unseen  and  the  seen,  for  they  go 
together.     Yet,  as  Latin  Catholics  are  bound  to  receive  the  doctrines 
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of  the  Pope  on  both  heads  by  the  Encyclical  and  the  decree  of  Infal- 
libility on  the  peril  of  their  salvation,  they  must  risk  it  therefore;  and 
they  do  so.  Save  by  a  very  small  and  decreasing  number,  such 
Christianity  is  rejected. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  present ;  it  cannot  be  less,  but  more,  that 
of  the  future.  And  besides,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  was 
owing  4x>  the  presence  of  these  principles,  held  as  it  were  before  in 
her  bosom,  that  the  Roman  Church  herself  has  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  growing  decadence  of  the  natioDs  in  which  she  was  supreme, 
and  of  which  now — as  a  decadence  of  Faith — she  herself  complains. 

Of  this  the  Latin  races  are  coming  to  be  aware.  Governments 
have  now  as  the  rule  broken  up  their  former  arrangements  and  con- 
cordats ;  and  although  some  tell  us  (as  Sir  George  Bowyer,  in  the 
Tvmjt^  that  late  changes  mean  nothing  at  all,  equally  great  autho- 
rities tell  us  (as  the  Tablet  newspaper)  that  they  mean  everything. 
And  that  everything  is  meant  no  logical  man  can  easily  deny. 
That  such  is  the  meaning  both  of  the  Pope's  words  and  their  in- 
terpretation by  national  governments  nothing  can  more  clearly  show 
than  the  taking  possession  of  his  capital  by  the  Italian  government, 
and  the  refusal  of  other  governments  to  interfere,  or  even  to  o£fer  an 
asylum  to  the  Pope. 

But  it  must  be  to  other  quarters  that  we  look  for  the  real  estimate 
of  the  modem  position  of  the  Papacy,  and  with  it  for  the  value  of  that 
aspect  of  revelation  on  which  it  entirely  rests — that  of  external 
authority.  The  words  of  Dr.  Bollinger's  now  famous  letter  (of 
March  11th,  1871)  to  the  Archbishop  of  Munich  most  adequately 
describe  the  present  position  of  affairs.  In  this  he  says — "  He  who 
wishes  to  measure  the  immense  range  of  these  resolutions  (the  late 
decisions)  may  be  urgently  recommended  to  compare  thoroughly  the 
third  chapter  of  the  decrees  in  Council  with  the  fourth,  and  realize 
for  himself  what  a  system  of  universal  government  and  spiritual 
dictation  stands  here  before  us.  It  is  the  plenary  power  over  the 
whole  Church  as  over  each  separate  member,  such  as  the  Popes  have 
claimed  for  themselves  since  Gregory  VII.,  such  as  is  pronounced  in 
the  numerous  bulls  since  the  bull  TJnatn,  Sanctam,  which  is  from 
henceforward  to  be  believed  and  acknowledged  in  his  life  by  every 
Catholic.  This  power  is  boundless,  incalculable  ;  it  can,  as  Inno- 
cent III.  said,  strike  everywhere ;  can  punish  every  man ;  allows  of 
no  appeal ;  is  sovereign  and  arbitrary,  for,  according  to  Bonifacius 
VIII.,  the  Pope  carries  all  rights  in  the  shrine  of  his  bosom.  As  he 
has  now  become  infallible,  he  says  in  one  moment  and  by  one  little 
word  orbi  (that  is,  that  he  addresses  himself  to  the  whole  Church), 
makes  every  thesis,  every  doctrine,  every  demand,  an  unerring  and 
irrefragable  article  of  faith.  Against  him  there  can  be  maintained  no 
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right,  no  persoDal  or  corporate  freedom,  or,  as  the  canonists  say,  the 
tribunal  of  God  and  that  of  the  Pope  are  one  and  the  same.  .  .  . 
As  a  Christian,  as  a  theologian,  as  an  historian,  as  a  citizen,  I  cannot 
accept  this  doctrine." 

Dr.  Dollinger  cannot  accept  it,  because  it  does  not  harmonize  with 
his  knowledge  of  the  past.  But  to  meet  this  position  it  will,  of 
course,  be  replied  by  those  who  accept  the  late  decrees,  first,  that  his 
estimate  of  the  past,  and  of  its  propriety,  is  taken  from  some  standard 
of  his  own,  whereas  it  should  be  taken  from  that  of  the  Church.  And 
the  Pope  is  the  summary  and  mouthpiece  of  the  Church,  And  more- 
over, were  this  not  so,  and  were  the  past  and  present  utterances  of  the 
Church,  either  by  the  Pope  or  otherwise,  incapable  of  being  harmo- 
nized, it  is  the  past  which  must  go,  for  it  is  the  present  which  is  our 
rule.  But  from  this  we  must  conclude  that  authority  does  not  depend 
upon  spiritual  discernment,  but  spiritual  discernment  upon  authority. 
The  distinctions  between  sin  and  virtue  in  themselves,  therefore,  are 
not  essential,  but  only  arbitrary ;  and  the  declaration  of  the  Pope, 
or  (as  it  used  to  be  called)  the  binding  and  loosing  of  the  Church,  is 
not  merely  a  declaration,  but  an  efficient  cause,  making  an  intrinsic 
change  in  the  nature  of  things. 

In  the  absolute  sense  the  Church  can,  therefore,  do  no  wrong,  for 
she  is  the  measure  of  right  to  be  ;  that  is,  the  office  and  object  of  the 
Church  is  now  culminated  in  the  Pope.  And  no  doubt  all  this  is 
reasonable,  if  it  be  true  that  the  Pope,  as  Archbishop  Manning  says, 
is  the  delegate  one,  one  who  is  to  judge  the  world.* 

People  who  feel  the  difficulty  of  this,  and  its  difference  from  what 
used  to  be  believed,  and  its  dependence  at  least  upon  some  antiquity, 
and  some  history  of  antiquity,  to  give  its  meaning  and  value,  are  told 
that,  properly  speaking,  the  Church  has  no  antiquity;  that  she  is 
simply  the  present  incarnation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  which  the  Pope 
is  the  speaking  voice.  The  Church,  it  is  held,  rests  upon  her  own 
supernatural  and  perpetual  consciousness,  and,  consequently,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  new  or  old,  but  only  of  what  is  the  present 
truth,  and  this  is  only  known  by  the  present  and  purposed  utterances 
of  the  Pope.  It  is  an  old  dictum  that  to  the  Church  nothing  is  new 
or  old — NuUura  tempTis  occurrit  ecclesice — but  that  the  speaking 
voice  is  alone  that  of  the  Church,  is  a  new  rendering  and  interpreta- 
tion of  it.  It  was,  indeed,  the  charge  of  the  first  Reformers  that  the 
Catholic  doctrines  were  not  primitive,  and  their  demand  was  to  revert 
to  antiquity  for  the  truth.  But  this  the  new  doctrine  renders  unne- 
cessary, precluding  all  appeal,  being  complete  in  itself;  and  not 
only  so,  but  now  it  is  heresy  and  treason  to  urge  it     For,  says  Arch- 

*  See  Manning's  **  Temporal  Miision  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  pp.  226-7. 
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bishop  Manning;  ^  the  appeal  to  antiquity  is  both  a  trtOMft^  aond  a 
hereby ;  a  treason,  because  it  rejects  the  divine  voice  of  the  Chnzdi 
at  this  hour,  and  a  heresy,  because  it  denies  that  voice  to  be  dirine. 
How  can  we  know  what  antiquity  was,  except  through  the  CSmidi  ?  " 

The  cause  and  meaning  of  this  argument  no  doubt  are  to  be  found 
in  the  difficult  which  the  new  doctrines  have  in  reUtion  to  the  past 
But  the  principle  now  laid  down,  if  it  be  admitted,  unquestional^ 
does  all  that  is  required.  And,  so  far,  it  carries  reason  with  it^  as 
this,  that  little  of  Bevelation  has  ever  been  final,  or  altogether  j^iart 
from  the  condition  of  the  age  wherein  it  was  delivered.  And  aoooid- 
ingly  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  much  in  the  Old  Testament  Revelation 
has  been  set  aside  by  that  which  is  in  the  New.  It  is  therefore 
argued  that  some  part  of  the  New  may  now  be  set  aside  by  that 
which  is  more  recent,  yea,  even,  should  it  be  necessary,  the  atteraneeB 
of  the  Apostles  and  even  of  the  Lord  Himself  by  another  and  later 
utterance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  spake  of  old  by  them,  but  now 
speaks  by  the  Pope. 

It  is  evident  that  a  theory  such  as  this  is  both  new  in  itself  and 
that  when  it  is  brought  into  operation,  and  into  connecti<»i  with  the 
past,  must  first  practically  alter  all  old  foundations  and  then  erect 
new  superstructures  of  its  own.  And  this  its  best  advocates  do  not 
deny.  They  allow  that  the  definition  of  the  Papal  Infallibility  by  the 
late  Council  is  a  new  dogma.  For  Archbishop  Manning,  in  his 
"Privilegium  Petri"  (Essay  iil,  p.  15),  says  that  "every  Greneial 
Council  from  Nicsa  to  Trent,  which  has  touched  on  the  faith,  has  made 
new  definitions,  and  that  every  definition  is  a  new  dogma,  and  closes 
what  was  before  open,  and  ties  up  more  strictly  the  doctrines  of 
faith.''  All  things  relating  to  Revelation  and  Christianity  are  now, 
therefore,  summed  up  and  delivered  to  us  by  the  Pope,  and  the 
Creeds  are  abbreviated  to  this  one  and  final  word  of  belief. 

Dr.  Dollinger  has  expressed  himself  indeed  as  being  under  the 
belief  that  the  later  and  last  actions  of  the  Court  and  Church  of  Rome 
were  merely  adopted  as  a  check  to  German  science,  and  a  protest 
against  German  theology.  To  a  certain  extent  this  may  be  true.  But 
we  do  not  think  that  this  explains  all  that  has  taken  place,  and  we 
believe  that  the  real  causes  and  meaning  of  these  late  decrees  are  far 
more  reaching  and  profound  than  this ;  this,  it  is  possible,  may  have 
been  the  motive,  or  a  main  motive  cause,  whilst  the  actors  them- 
selves were  unconscious  of  the  real  springs  which  moved  them.  And 
the  Latin  Episcopate,  as  such,  most  probably  is  still  so.  Pro- 
bably the  great  majority  were  under  the  influence  of  an  instinct 
which  they  could  not  explain,  rather  than  of  a  policy  which  they 
could  clothe  in  words.  In  particular  instances,  such  as  that  of  Dr. 
Frohschammer,  of  Vienna,  and  the   treatment  of  the  congress   at 
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Malines,  Dr.  Dollinger  may  be  coiTect,  but  geneTf^y,  and  in  other 
cases,  such  as  the  Av&n/ir  and  P^re  Hyacinthe,  we  must  look  for  the 
causes  elsewhere.  The  majority  acted  under  an  instinct  of  self-- 
preservation :  an  instinct  arising  from  a  growing  experience  that  the 
past  strength  of  the  Church  was  not  enough,  either  for  authority  in 
doctrine  or  in  discipline.  The  progress  of  science  and  criticism,  the 
experience  of  mankind  in  economical  and  political  questions,  had 
greatly  tended  to  shake  previous  and  formerly  received  opinions.  H 
these  were  still  to  be  maintained,  something  additional  and  sufficient 
had  to  be  done :  a  determined  centre  and  a  sufficient  power.  In  fact, 
all  Christendom  was  more  or  less  under  the  impression  of  the  same 
conviction  ;  that  is  to  say,  such  portion  of  Christendom  as  rested  on 
authority  as  the  test  of  truth.  It  was  a  belief  that  such  test  existed 
in  the  Roman  Church  which  led  so  many  converts  there  from  the 
Church  of  England.  It  was  mainly  from  their  discoveiy,  when  they 
got  there,  that  that  which  they  found  was  not  sufficient  which  led  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  late  decrees.  Not  finding  it  so,  in  nautical 
language,  they  determined  to  " make  it  so**  and  they  made  it  They 
accomplished  that  which  they  proposed,  and  in  some  sort,  therefore, 
found  that  which  they  required.  Yet  it  was  but  by  an  inversion  of 
the  problem  ;  they  produced  the  result  by  working  backwards,  and 
80  gained  a  false  result,  or  remained  but  where  they  were  before. 
They  rightly  considered  unity  as  the  test  of  truth,  and  they  began 
with  unity.  But  unity  is  the  product,  not  the  parent  of  truth,  and 
they  began  with  the  product.  They  produced  an  artificial  unity,  and 
expected  to  come  to  a  natural  truth.  But  they  got  but  the  product 
of  such  a  parent,  a  mechanical  truth  from  a  mechanical  unity.  In 
vulgar  language,  "  they  put  the  cart  before  the  horse."  They  saw 
that  unity  was  the  result  of  the  Gospel,  but  they  did  not  perceive 
that  men  became  one  by  that  which  came  from  it,  not  that  it  was  the 
Gospel  because  it  came  from  t£iem.  By  becoming  one  they  thought 
they  would  obtain  the  truths  of  Revelation;  but  the  truths  of  Revela- 
tion, while  making  men  one,  are  not  produced  by  such  a  course. 
And  the  course  they  pursued,  if  it  did  not  give  that  they  sought,  is 
preventive  of  it  by  putting  something  in  its  place.  And  this  it 
accordingly  has  done ;  for  what  has  been  got  is  but  the  voice  of  the 
Pope  bringing  men  to  himself:  Revelation — the  Revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ — ^was  given  to  bring  men  to  (Jod.  Of  course  it  may  be  said 
the  Pope  will  do  this,  as  was  done  by  the  Church  and  Holy  Writ 
before.  But  if  so  before,  what  need  now  of  another  and  different 
method  ?  if  it  be  not  idle  to  say  this  in  the  face  of  such  utterance  as 
the  Popes  have  given.  Of  course  the  answer  to  this  is.  He  is  the 
judge,  and  not  we,  of  truth.  But  when  it  comes  to  this,  cadit  questio, 
all  is  over,  and  men  are  taught  by  common  sense  and  reason  and  the 
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ordinary  teaching  of  God,  that  no  more  is  to  be  said  or  sought  therei 
Accordingly  this  is  said  and  done  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
abready,  and  cannot  but  be  followed  in  an  increasing  ratio. 

But  there  was  a  good  deal  in  the  notion  of  the  promises  of  the 
Church  resting  on  external  authority  to  excuse  the  mistake.  If 
the  promise  of  duration  to  the  Church  meant  the  presence  of  a 
visible  continuity,  and  if  this  was-  the  meaning  of  the  promise  made 
especially  to  St.  Peter,  where  was  it  so  likely  to  be  fulfilled  as  in  the 
occupant  of  St.  Peter's  chair  ?  Borne,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter.  Where  so  likely  to  find  that  which  was  needed,  as 
where  once  it  had  been,  although  since  apparently  lost?  It  was 
decided  that  it  must  be  there,  and  must  always  have  been  there ;  it 
was  decided  so  to  be  by  more  than  twice  as  many  Fathers  and 
Bishops  of  the  Church  as  had  decided  the  gravest  questions  of 
doctrine  and  the  Canon  of  Scripture  itself  at  the  great  Council  of 
Nice.  Thes6  decided  that  what  was  required  was  to  be  found  at  the 
Vatican,  and  their  decision  has  gone  forth  to  all  the  Catholic  world, 
and  in  a  higher  and  greater  sense  than  before,  that  Rome  is  iym/m/wm 
urbia  et  orbis  ecclesiarum  fruiter  et  caput  We  are  bound  to  believe 
that  those  who  were  thus  seeking,  and  thus  have  found,  are  satisfied 
and  at  rest. 

But  it  depends  on  what  they  sought ;  whether  they  were  seeking 
God — God  Himself — the  highest  spiritual  good  and  truth,  that  i^ 
directly  and  for  itself,  or  only  an  apparatus  or  calculus  for  finding 
this.  It  is  impossible  to  pursue  this  question  here.  It  is  plaim 
that  in  this,  the  highest  region  of  spiritual  truth,  that  which  is 
most  high  cannot  be  reached  by  physical  apparatus,  and  that  such 
method  cannot  give  a  Birth  but  a  Burial  of  the  Spirit  Yet  this  is 
all  that  those  now  can  possibly  have,  who  have  devised  this  method. 
It  is  impossible  that  many  of  those  who  have  accepted  it,  can  be 
ignorant  that  it  is  so.  What  then  will  explain  their  acceptance  of  a 
system  which  has  brought  about  such  a  result,  and  their  acceptance  of 
such  a  result  as  the  test  of  their  system  ?  Nothing  but  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  know  where  else  to  go — where  else  to  look.  Had  they  had 
the  advantages  of  another  system  and  the  light  which  it  affords,  the 
system  of  apprehension  of  the  truth  by  inquiry,  and  the  light  which 
is  the  result,  this  would  not  have  taken  place.  But  not  having  this^ 
and  in  consequence  not  seeing  that  which  the  truth  was,  by  not 
having  the  light  of  truth  and  receiving  it  by  its  force,  no  other  course 
was  open  for  them  than  that  they  pursued,  and  nothing  else  re- 
mained for  them  of  that  which  they  had  possessed.  And  no  doubt 
they  were  conscious  on  their  old  system  of  having  possessed  much. 
The  word  "Catholic"  to  them  included  much.  Indeed  to  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  the   word  "  Catholic "  is  synonymous  with 
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**  Christian,"  and  as  this  word  is  identified  with  the  Pope,  they  could 
not  abandon  him  without  abandoning  it,  and  it  they  could  not 
abandon.  The  word ''  Catholic "  as  used  in  this  sense  has  done  an 
incalculable  degree  of  damage  to  Christianity  on  the  Continent,  and 
is  beginning  to  do  the  same  among  ourselves.  No  doubt  as  in- 
cluding in  its  sense  the  Catholic  Creeds,  and  almost  all  the  memories 
of  Latin  Christianity,  it  includes  so  much — although  it  is  not  a  Scrip- 
tural word,  nor  a  word  capable  of  the  application  contended  for,  and 
of  no  such  use  among  the  Oriental  Christians — that  we  doubt  not  that 
it  is  this  word  alone,  and  all  which  they  think  is  dependent  upon  it, 
which  has  kept  such  men  as  have  signed  the  late  decrees  without 
believing  them — Haynauld,  Gratry,  Maret,  and  others  like  them — 
still  in  the  Roman  obedience.  They  will  take  the  late  decrees  and 
all  that  they  may  be  made  logically  to  mean,  and  all  they  do  mean, 
rather  than  part  with  all  they  have,  or  had,  and  go  forth  as  it  were 
naked  of  belief  into  the  world.  To  such  issues  do  false  premisses  lead. 
To  this  issue  does  the  reception  of  Revelation  merely  on  authority  leadr 
Its  ultimate  issue  must  be  the  infidelity  of  such  as  thus  receive  it. 
And  it  is  not  too  much  even  of  such  eminent  men  as  those  above 
described  to  say  that  they  could  not  be  said  strictly  to  be  believers, 
when  they  did  what  now  they  have  done.  Had  they  seen  Revelation 
by  its  own  light,  and  apprehended  its  meaning,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
make  sure  that  they  could  not  have  called  for  such  aids  as  now  have 
been  given  to  make  it  sure,  nor  accepted  those  now  given.  The 
present  position  of  the  Pope  hides  {he  other  infallible  and  self- 
illuminating  light  from  such,  and  this  is  their  sole  excuse  for  accept- 
ing what  has  been  done. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  acceptance  of  Revelation  solely  on  au- 
thority, without  that  authority  leading  on  to  secure  the  meaning  and 
use  of  Revelation,  not  only  deprives  men  of  that  mean\ng  and  use, 
but  involves  consequences  of  a  much  more  serious  kind.  Rightly 
recognising  its  all-importance,  and  basing  its  reception  on  authority 
or  force — ^force  is  made  use  of  to  spread  and  secure  it.  And  the  sup- 
position of  its  all-importance  being  their  warrant,  such  force  has  been 
employed,  and  with  a  righteous  intention,  as  has  not  only  subverted 
the  first  principles  of  nature,  but  has  put  in  shade  the  worst  excesses 
of  merely  ordinary  authority.  For  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  per- 
secutions of  the  early  Christians  by  the  heathen  Emperors  were  by 
no  means  so  deadly  as  the  cruelties  of  the  Popes,  as  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Albigenses,  the  persecution  of  the  Vaudois,  the  fires  of 
Smithfield,  the  massacres  of  St  Bartholomew,  of  Mexico,  and  of  the 
Palatinate,  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition  and  such  like,  all  put  in 
use  to  propagate  or  maintain  the  principles  of  religion.  Such 
views  of  the  basis  of  religion  can  alone  be  secured  by  force.    On  no 
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other  ground  than  this  can  we  explain  the  otherwise  meaningless  and 
useless  struggle  for  what  has  been  called  the  Pope's  Temporal  Power. 
If  it  be  said  that  those  holding  the  opposite  principles  have  been 
equally  guilty  of  the  use  of  force,  it  may  be  with  truth  replied 
that  if  it  be  so,  then  such  persecuted  in  violation  of,  and  not  in 
accordance  with  their  principles,  and  were  doubly  to  be  blamed. 
But  if  it  be  supposed  that  increasing  knowledge  and  consequent 
charity  has  done  away  with  persecution  on  both  sides,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  it  has  been  by  the  adoption  and  spreiad  of  the  second 
principle  and  not  of  the  first 

There  is  one  consequence  which  flows  from  a  belief  which  rests  <m 
authority,  so  different  from  that  which  in  this  country  is  supposed  to 
flow  from  it,  so  different  and  opposite  that  we  must  not  pass  it  by, 
because  its  influence  in  this  coimtry  is  increasingly  dangeroua     It  is 
that  which  conceives  that  a  belief  which  rests  upon  authority  and  not 
on  illumination,  on  faith,  and  on  light— on  ignorance  and  not  on 
knowledge — ^is  productive  of  a  higher  awe  and  reverence.      What 
is   called  the   "  Catholic  Revival "   in   England   finds    many   sup- 
porters on  this  ground.     Now  this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  and 
the  result  in  the  long  run  is  entirely  the  reverse  of  that  which 
is  supposed.      Experience   has   long   shown   that  it  is   not  so  in 
Boman  Catholic  countries;  it  cannot  have  eventually  a  different 
result  in  this.     At  first,  mystery  may  have  this  effect.     All  that  has 
a  relation  to  fear  has  it.     But  when  that  which  is  expected  and  ap- 
prehended from  the  supposed  cause  does  not  follow,  and  nothing 
alarming  takes  place,  a  reaction  sets  in,  and  reverence  and  awe  are 
supplanted  by  freedom  and  even  profanity ;  a  freedom,  and  (as  we 
should  deem  it)  profanity  as  to  sacred  things,  which  we  see  ex- 
hibited in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  of  which  we  have  no  conception 
in  this. 

We  should  not  venture  to  allude  to  this  subject,  painful  as  it  is 
to  ourselves,  and  likely  to  pain  many  near  and  dear  unto  ourselves, 
who  hold  the  principles,  and  are  members  of  the  Communion  to 
which  we  allude,  but  we  are  so  impressed  with  the  terrible  conse- 
quences which  ever  follow  mistaken  grounds  of  belief,  that  under  the 
risk  of  doing  violence  to  the  feelings  of  some  we  esteem  as  among 
the  highest  and  best  of  men  and  friends,  we  cannot  but  mention 
what  we  know,  and  use  the  knowledge  in  the  hopes  of  preventing 
what  may  become  with  the  spread  of  such  principles  a  larger  manifesta- 
tion and  sadder  experience  of  their  results.  We  allude  to  the  character 
of  thought  as  to  sacred  things,  which  a  religion  received  apart  from 
reason  and  conscience  must  produce,  and  the  travesty  it  cannot  £ad1  to 
make  of  the  subjects  with  which  it  is  familiar  when  handled  in  igno- 
rance of  their  real  meaning  and  force.     Such  handling,  of  course,  is 
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guiltless  of  the  profanity  which  would  attend  it  under  other  circum- 
stances, as  for  example  in  Protestant  and  Bible-reading  countries, 
where  Christianity  is  received  as  a  revelation  to  be  apprehended  and 
approached  by  its  own  light :  but  still  the  effect  is  deeply  injurious, 
while  it  is  evident  that  such  apprehension  of  the  subjects  is  entirely 
alien  to  and  remote  from  their  use  and  object  as  communicated  to  us 
by  a  Revelation  from  above.  But  what  is  meant  may  be  most  readily 
gathered  from  an  illustration,  however  painful  it  may  be  to  give,  or 
even  to  read  it  among  ourselves.  Similar  instances  will  occur  to 
many,  especially  to  those  conversant  with  the  state  of  the  iloman 
Church  in  Southern  Italy :  but  something  of  the  same  character 
is  to  be  witnessed  nearer  home,  and  is  to  be  heard,  if  not  seen, 
in  the  oaths  in  use,  for  example,  among  the  men  in  Irish  Boman 
Catholic  regiments.  The  instance  I  shall  quote  occurred  in  Cala- 
bria, and  was  given  by  an  eminent  and  pious  Boman  Catholic  priest 
as  an  example  of  the  state  of  religion  there  produced  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  accepting  BeUgion  merely  on  authority,  without  any  enquiry 
into,  or  experience  of  its  real  and  spiritual  nature. 

The  Parocco  (parish  priest)  had  been  preaching  and  making  a 
collection  which  had  not  been  successful,  in  aid  of  the  building  fund 
of  his  church ;  and  he  thought  he  would  do  better  by  enforcing  his 
argument  by  an  illustration.  The  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph. 
An  inhabitant  of  the  parish  had  just  died — a  bad  and  notorious  cha- 
racter, distinguished,  however,  by  some  offerings  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  to  St  Joseph.  **  Do  you  know,"  asked  the  preacher 
in  his  sermon,  "  that  So-and-so  is  dead  ?  Of  course  you  do,  and  also 
what  kind  of  man  he  was,  no  doubt.  Do  you  know  then  where  he 
has  gone  to  ?  I  know  what  you  would  say  ;  you  are  wrong.  He  has 
gone  to  heaven.  You  are  astonished.  You  do  not  believe  it  You 
do  not  believe  it  because  you  do  not  know  the  power  of  St  Joseph. 
Ah  1  very  few  do.  It  was  all  owing  to  St  Joseph.  '  How?*  you  say. 
I  shall  tell  you.  When  he  got  to  the  door,  St  Peter  would  not 
admit  him  ;  he  kept  the  key  fast  in  the  lock.  Your  old  acquaintance 
knocked  and  waited,  but  the  saint  was  obdurate.  '  Impossible,'  he 
said.  'Impossible?'  said  the  man;  'send  for  St  Joseph.'  St 
Peter  would  not  listen.  At  last,  wearied  by  his  importunities  he 
called  St  Joseph.  St  Jpseph,  on  seeing  who  it  was,  and  considering, 
said,  *  Peter,  you  must  let  him  in.'  St  Peter  would  not.  At  last 
Joseph  got  angry,  and  said, '  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ? '  '  Yes,'  said 
St  Peter, '  but  it  is  all  the  same,  he  cannot  get  in.'  So  off  St.  Joseph 
goes  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Says  he  at  once,  'Are  you  not  my  wife  ?' 
'  Yes,'  said  the  Virgin.  '  Then  follow  me  to  the  door.'  She  did  so. 
'  Now/  said  St  Joseph, '  get  that  man  in.'  Peter  was  afraid  of  the 
Virgin,  but  still  he  would  not,  and  did  not  let  him  in.    '  Qo  then  for 
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your  Son/  said  St  Joseph.  And  she  went.  The  Saviour  followed  her 
to  the  door,  and  after  him  crowded  all  the  host  of  heaven.  At  last 
the  P^  Eternal  seeing  he  was  left  alone  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  went 
to  see,  but  ere  then  St.  Peter  had  admitted  the  man.  Now,**  the 
preacher  conclnded,  "  yon  are  able  to  see  something  of  the  power  of 
St  Joseph" 

Leaving  alone  the  fearful  profiEmity  to  our  ears  of  such  a  tale  as 
this,  it  is  not  only  impossible  that  sach  conceptions  of  Revelation 
eoold  arise  where   revelation   is   seen  by  its  own  lights  and  the 
Bible  is  at  all  known,  but  it   is   impossible  to  donbt   that  such  a 
system  as  this,  irrespective  of  its  inherent   error  and   evil,   leaves 
reaUy  unknown  and  unapplied  all  that  Revelation  and  Cliiistianity 
were  intended  to  give.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  therefore,  that 
where  such  knowledge,  or  rather,  ignorance   of  Revelation   is  the 
rule,  Christianity,  properly  so-called,  has  scarce  had  entrance.     And 
we  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  low  civilization  and  moral  condition 
of  such  countries,  or  at  the  opposition  of  so  many  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent among  them  to  what  they  suppose  to  be  Religion,  for  this  is  all 
they  know  at  least  of  Revelation,  and  Christianity  as  contained  in  it 
Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that  this  example  is  unpiecedentedly 
extravagant,  and  cannot  be  considered  fair;  the  occurrence   took 
place,  as  we   have  said,  in  Southern  Italy ;    and  such  a  character 
of  thought  will  scarcely  be  found   in  the  Roman  Catholicism  of 
the  North  of  Europe.     But  then  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  juxta- 
position and  interfusion  of  other  principles,  and  not  to  any  change 
in  the  principle  itself,  nor  alteration  in  the  character  of  its  working. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Germany,  and  in  Germany  itself,  this  no 
doubt  is  the  case.     In  France  it  is  less  visible,  as  since  the  expulsion 
of  the  Protestant  element  from  that  country  all  the  religion  of  France, 
and  especially  of  late  years,  has  been  of  the  ultramontane  character. 
Tet  so  great  an  absence  of  perception  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  Reve- 
lation could  scarce  take  place  there,  were  it  only  because  of  the  light, 
such  as  it  is,  which  their  scientific  and  social  acquisitions  have  infiised 
into  the  nation ;  and  the  real  religion  of  France,  the  outcome,  that  is, 
of  her  spiritual  nature,  is  but  to  be  found  at  present  in  the  outcome 
of  those  things. 

But  let  us  now  turn  to  the  ground  on  which  Christianity  is  accep- 
ted by  the  Northern  races,  and  the  consequences  which  that  has  en- 
tailed. The  ground  on  which  the  Teutonic  races  have  accepted 
Revelation  (since  the  days  of  Luther  at  all  events)  has  been  the  light 
which  Revelation  itself  affords,  and  the  beneficial  consequences  which 
flow  from  this.  This  ground  may  be  said  to  be  the  basis  of  experi- 
ment, or  the  same  principle  in  religion  as  the  Baconian  when  applied 
to  the  study  of  nature.    And  to  some  extent,  also,  the  root  is  the 
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same  as  that  which  supports  the  Positive  philosophy.  But  when  this 
was  first  applied  by  Luther,  neither  the  Baconian  nor  the  Positive 
philosophy  had  come  into  existence,  for  neither  Francis  Bacon  nor 
Auguste  Comte  had  as  yet  written.  Yet,  like  all  other  great  things 
on  their  way,  coming  events  had  cast  their  shadows  before,  and  the 
minds  of  men  were  running  in  that  direction.  Galileo  and  Boger 
Bacon  had  both  acted  upon  the  same  principle,  and  if  they  did  so  un- 
consciously, still  it  was  so  ;  and  when  Luther  applied  the  same  prin- 
ciples to  religion,  he  acted,  if  instinctively,  yet  no  doubt  in  the  same 
manner.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  Luther  took  his  stand 
upon  the  Scriptures,  and  in  one  sense  so  he  did.  But  not  in  the  sense 
generally  supposed,  not  on  the  ground,  that  is,  of  atlthority,  or  of  the 
source  whence  they  came,  not,  that  is,  as  being  accredited  from  with- 
out, but  on  the  ground  of  that  which  they  were  in  themselves,  on  the 
ground  of  that  which  they  contained,  on  the  ground,  that  is,  of  their 
intrinsic  meaning  and  force.  Scripture  gave  light  to  Luther,  and  he 
took  it  on  the  ground  of  the  light  it  gave :  he  was  influenced  by  the 
light,  and  he  took  the  light  for  his  guidance,  simply  as  light.  This 
was  the  ground  on  which  he  stood.  He  received  Holy  Scripture  as 
divine,  but  not  on  the  grpund  of  the  source  from  whence  it  came,  but 
as  being  itself  the  evidence  of  its  source.  He  argued  from  the  effect 
to  the  cause,  and  not  from  the  cause  to  the  effect.  He  traced  the 
stream  to  its  source ;  he  did  not  go  from  the  source  to  the  stream. 
He  did  not  know  the  source.  He  denied  it  so  far  as  the  Church  of 
Rome  claimed  to  be,  or  to  show  it.  He  repudiated  that  Church  as 
she  presented  herself  to  him  as  the  source ;  and  he  did  this  on  the 
ground  of  experience  also,  that  being  herself  no  light  she  could  give 
no  light  This  is  the  explanation  of  his  conduct,  and  the  ground  on 
which  he  stood.  It  is  true  that  he  made  himself  the  standard  of 
truth,  or  if  not  of  truth,  yet  of  that  which  was  true  to  him.  And  what 
other  could  he  do  ?  What  other  standard  is  there  to  any  man,  than 
that  by  which  he  discerns,  receives,  and  apprehends  ?  There  is  no 
other  standard,  because  there  is  no  other  access  to  a  man  but  the 
access  and  measure  of  his  own  apprehending  and  judging  power,  his 
intelligence  and  his  heart. 

This  may  not  give  us  what  we  call  Objective  truth,  but  it  is  the 
only  means  whereby  we  can  receive  and  realize  it.  This  objec- 
tive truth  Luther  found  sufficiently  set  forth  for  him  in  the  contem- 
porary records  of  the  Revelation  in  Christ,  the  records  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. But  Luther  did  not  reckon  all  these  of  equal  value ;  they 
were  not  of  equal  value  to  him,  and  so  he  said  they  were  not  of 
equal  value.  He  dismissed  the  Epistle  of  James,  we  know,  calling 
it  "an  Epistle  of  straw.*'  This  is  the  reason  whereby  we  know 
that  Luther  did  not  take  his  stand  on  Scripture  on  the  ground  of 
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authority,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  light  which  it  contained  to 
him.  It  is  clear  that  this  principle  is  not  all-sufficient,  but  that 
it  has  an  element  in  it  of  imperfection  and  danger.  It  cannot 
secure  to  us  all  that  is  true :  for  that  which  is  light  to  one,  may 
not  be  light  to  another,  and  that  which  is  light  at  one  period 
to  the  same  person  may  not  be  at  other  times  in  bis  career. 
It  is  to  be  granted,  indeed,  that  it  cannot  destroy  anything 
which  is  absolutely  true,  but  it  may  not  recognize  it,  and  it  may 
prevent  the  access  of  it  to  others.  Nevertheless,  its  use  and 
necessity  are  absolutely  indispensable,  even  if  it  do  not  supply  us 
with  that  we  need  ere  we  can  profit  by  it — ^for  without  discrimi- 
nation real  apprehension  is  impossible,  and  without  real  apprehen- 
sion there  is  no  true  belief.  Its  use  is  indispensable  for  the  re- 
cognition of  truth ;  and  if  its  first  operation  seem  destructive,  its 
second  builds  up  that  which  its  first  seemed  to  destroy  :  that  is, 
wherever  truth  is  really  present  This,  no  doubt,  finally  came  to  be 
the  end  with  Luther  and  the  Epistle  of  St  James. 

Luther's   successors   have   trodden   in   Luthers   paths,  and    with 
the  same  result.      The  sacred  writings    have  been    so  shaken   and 
pulled   to   pieces   by   what   is   now   called   German    criticism    that 
for  a  long  time  little  of  them  would  seem  to  be  left.     But  a  reac- 
tion has  set  in,  and  now  men  are  building   up   again    what    once 
they  destroyed.      We  do  not  mean  that  texts  have  resumed  their 
old  integrity,  or  that  the  letter  of  Scripture  remains  where  it  was. 
But  this  remains,  that  by  means  of  Scripture  a  light  is  given,  and 
a  Revelation  made,  which  is  gotten  and  possible  in  no  other  way,  and 
both  from  what  it  is  in  itself,  and  from  its  practical  effects,  manifests 
itself  to  be  actually  Divine.     So  far  from  Christianity  being  made  away 
with,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  it  was  the  spirit  of 
belief  and  not  of  unbelief  which  was  at  work — the  spirit  of  Luther  and 
not  of  Strauss — of  belief,  and  not  of  unbelief  in  Revelation.     It  was  a 
stiange  contrast  during  the  late  war,  to  examine  the  contents  of  the 
knapsacks  of  the  French  and  German  soldiers,  and  to  find  in  those  of 
the  former  but  a  pack  of  cards,  or  at  the  most  some  religious  medal, 
and  in  those  of  the  latter,  a  hymn-book,  or  the  sacred  Book  itself. 

The  disintegrating  process  of  German  criticism,  if  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  shaking  the  letter  of  the  Record,  has  only  brought  out  more 
clearly  that  there  is  in  the  Record  something  which  the  letter  itself 
can  neither  give  nor  destroy ;  which  is  above  the  letter,  and  which  is 
only  so  far  dependent  on  it  as  all  spiritual  things  must  have  material 
organs  ;  whilst  yet  the  organs  are  not  themselves  the  life — a  Ufe 
which  may  still  exist,  when  they  are  imperfect,  and  even  in  some 
sense  destroyed — that  is,  they  are  a  record  of  something  above  them- 
selves and  indestructible,  which  if  they  reveal  they  are  not  the  means 
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of  creatiDg.  And  it  is  not  alleged  that  the  whole  Bible  is  destroyed 
or  destructible.  No  doubt,  if — as  we  are  urged  to  do — we  interpret 
the  Bible  like  any  other  book,  we  shall  have  a  result  like  that  of  any 
other  book  ;  just  as  if  we  dissect  a  dead  Jew,  we  come  upon  the  heart 
and  organs  of  another  man,  but  in  neither  case  have  we  the  sp^dalUe 
of  either,  and  something  was  there  which  the  dissection  does  not 
give. 

That  the  principle  of  free-inquiry,  and  belief  of  that  which  the 
reason  alone  accepts,  has  the  effect  of  elevating  nations  as  the  other 
has  of  depressing  them,  the  respective  standing  of  Protestant  and 
Catholic  countries  has  always  shown.  And  if  Belgium  and  the 
Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages  seem  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  of  the  superiority  of  the  principle  of  inquiry,  it  will  be  found  that 
other  reasons  than  that  of  implicit  belief  upon  authority  have  been 
at  work — reasons,  however,  which  space  forbids  us  to  enumerate  here. 

Where  the  two  principles  come  into  collision  there  is  ever  more  or 
less  of  disturbance,  as  we  see  in  Ireland  and  the  borders  of  (lennany 
and  France.  The  present  internal  divisions  of  the  Koman  Church 
have  been  curiously  true  to  the  general  law.  It  is  in  Bavaria,  and 
especially  at  Munich,  that  the  head-quarters  of  the  present  contro- 
versy are  to  be  found,  and  the  absence  at  the  late  conference  there  of 
those  who  were  beyond  the  border-land  was  veiy  remarkable.  The 
representatives  there  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  all  Gter- 
man  or  German-speaking  men.  And  it  is  evident  that  as  far  as  the 
conflict  has  as  yet  gone,  it  is  but  the  German-speaking  race  which 
will  be  much  influenced  by  it.  The  head  of  the  present  move- 
ment is  a  German.  Dr.  Dollinger's  position  is  suflSciently  well 
known  to  us  in  this  country  not  to  require  here  anything  beyond 
a  brief  explanation.  It  is  that  of  a  scholar  and  historian ;  as 
such  he  protests  against  the  late  decisions  of  the  Vatican  Coimcil, 
and  in  consequence  has  been  excommunicated.  Supported  by  his 
Government  in  the  offices  he  held  before,  he  still  retains  them; 
and  his  learning,  ability,  and  integrity  give  his  position  an  influence 
which  no  excommunication  in  our  days  can  ever  greatly  affect. 
The  educated  and  upper  classes  of  the  Catholic  laity  everywhere,  on 
the  whole,  more  or  less,  are  in  sympathy  with  him.  With  Pfere 
Hyacinthe  it  is  otherwise.  He  is  the  heart  of  the  present  movement, 
as  has  been  well  said,  if  DoUinger  be  the  head.  Distinguished 
above  all  men  now  alive  in  France  as  an  orator,  of  which  his  dis- 
courses at  Notre  Dame  were  the  outcome  and  proof,  he  is  not  inferior 
in  scholarship  or  general  acquirements  to  any  of  his  own  countrymen, 
and  although  but  lately  a  barefooted  friar,  (he  was  Superior  of  the 
Carmelites  Order  at  Passy,  near  Paris),  he  was  formerly  a  Professor 
of  Theology,  and  a  man  conversant  with  the  world  and  its  affairs. 
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Were  it  not  that  his  influence  is  limited  to  his  o'wti  nation,  the 
attitude  of  Pfere  Hyacinthe  is  the  most  impressive  of  any  which  has 
been  brought  out  by  recent  events  ;  and  his  teaching  more  likely  to 
produce  a  general  and  profound  effect,  were  it  not  that  his  eloquence 
is  confined  to  the  language  of  his  countrjrmen ;  and  his  strength  lies 
rather  in  his  "orations"  than  in  his  pen.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  how- 
ever, to  limit  his  power  to  the  mere  use  of  language ;  the  arguments 
used  in  his  famous  "  Conferences  "  at  Notre  Dame  are  no  less  weighty 
than  they  are  eloquent.  But  the  real  power  of  Father  Hyacinthe 
lies  in  his  moral  elevation,  which  shrank  from  the  Roman  system 
before  it  culminated  in  the  acts  of  the  Vatican,  and,  both  as  against 
the  vices  of  the  capital  in  his  Conferences,  and  afterwards  irf  his 
famous  letter  two  years  ago  from  his  convent  at  Passy,  warned  the 
Church  of  Rome  of  some  of  her  errors  with  the  voice  of  a  prophet  of 
old.  He  is  not  merely  protesting  against  the  present  unhistorical 
and  unscientific  attitude  of  the  Papacy,  but,  although  a  fervent 
Catholic  still,  against  those  principles  of  Rome  which  have  destroyed 
her  Catholicity,  and,  with  her  Catholicity,  her  truth  likewise.  Unfor- 
tunately his  influence  is  limited  to  France ;  and  in  France  the  clergy 
are  ultramontane  almost  to  a  man.  The  present  Aichbishop  of  Paris, 
however,  is  likely  to  enlarge  that  influence  by  driving  the  clergy  he 
has  beyond  where  even  these  desire  to  go;  and  we  see  that  one  of  the 
Vicars  of  the  Madeleine,  M.  Michaud,  and  others,  are  likely  to  tread 
in  the  steps  of  Hyacinthe. 

In  Spain  and  in  Italy  we  may  say  that  there  is  little  interest  in  the 
present  movement.  The  few  laymen  who  are  religious,  no  doubt 
wish  it  well.  But  religion  in  those  countries  has  been  so  long  coupled 
with  all  that  was  opposed  to  the  freedom  and  progress  of  the  respec- 
tive nations,  that  there  is  more  than  indifierence,  there  is  a  positive 
dislike  to  the  subject.  In  the  hearts  of  most  men  I  believe  that  the 
dominant  feeling  is  tliat  the  best  fruit  of  all  their  Revolutions  has 
been  that  they  have  got  rid  of  the  question  of  Religion  altogether. 
For  the  formula  of  Count  Cavour,  "  Libera  Chiesa  in  libero  State,"  of 
which  so  much  has  been  made,  and  which  has  been  quoted  as  a 
motto  for  ourselves  by  those  ignorant  of  its  true  meaning,  does  not 
signify  with  him  or  them  the  Churches  freedom  from  State  oppression, 
or  the  State's  deliverance  from  that  of  the  Church,  (although  the 
latter  comes  nearer  to  the  sense),  but  a  method  for  the  State  of 
getting  rid  of  Religion  entirely.  The  Italians  at  least  are  weary  of 
the  subject  in  all  its  forms  and  memories.  They  believe  that  there 
is  nothing  in  Catholicism  at  least  but  imposture  or  mistake.  They 
have  no  interest  in  Church  reforms,  and  no  belief  in  them.  They 
believe  in  no  Church  and  no  Revelation.  If  they  are  in  search  of  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  it  is  not  of  a  Church,  but  of  a  God.     All  their  wish 
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on  the  subject  is  to  be  let  alone.  This  it  is  which  explains  tKeir 
want  of  representatives  at  Munich. 

And'at  this  moment  we  believe  that  it  is  best  that  they  should  be 
left^without  any  formal  effort  to  aid  them.  In  time,  and  with  quiet, 
they  will  find  a  Religion  for  themselves.  And  we  believe  that  on  this 
track  they  are  now  proceeding.  It  is  an  unconscious  search,  but  by 
and  by,  we  doubt  not,  they  will  come  to  that  which  they  did  not 
expect  to  find.  They  are  now  on  the  path  of  natural  religion,  track- 
ing in  Science  the  footsteps  of  God  ;  and  if  as  yet  they  see  no  foot- 
steps, by  and  by  we  believe  that  they  will  discern  them,  and  find  in 
them  not  only  the  footsteps  of  God  but  of  Christ. 

Christ  has  so  long  in  that  country  been  but  identified  with  the 
concerns  of  the  Papacy,  that  as  yet  they  are  not  able  to  recognize  the 
difference  :  and  identifying  himself  as  the  Pope  of  late  has  done  with 
all  that  is  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  it  is  not  strange 
if  his  name  is  in  evil  odour.  And  now  the  Pope  sits  at  the  door, 
and  is  seen  at  the  window  of  every  Christian  temple,  and  the  nation 
accordingly  shuns  both  him  and  the  temple.  It  seems  strange  that 
the  Italian  Government  does  not  realize  the  antagonism  of  the  two 
opposites — so  that  while  it  enters  the  Papal  city  by  a  breach  it  makes 
with  cannon,  it  now  desires,  it  would  appear,  to  walk  arm  in  arm  with 
the  Pope  within  the  walls.  While  sitting  on  Caesar's  seat  on  th^ 
Quirinal  and  Palatine,  no  doubt  the  Italian  Government  does  well  to 
render  unto  God  the  things  which  are  God's.  But  if  it  recognizes 
His  Vicar  to  sit  on  the  Vatican,  as  it  declares  it  does,  surely  it  should 
not  have  made  its  way  to  him  by  a  breach  in  the  walls  •!  But  all 
Catholic  governments  use  the  same  language,  and  do  the  same  things 
— a  manifest  proof  that  there  is  no  real  belief  in  the  religion  they 
profess — and  assuredly  no  recognition  of  the  character  and  scope  of 
Revelation. 

M.  Thiers  calls  the  Pope  "  God's  Vicar,"  but  hesitates  at  the  same 
time  to  offer  him  a  sanctuary.  "  I  foresee  "  (said  a  late  Minister  of 
France)  "  Religion  giving  her  sanction  and  guarantee  to  all  social 
progress  and  amelioration,"  meaning  a  restoration  of  the  Pope.  "  I 
shall  reform  the  Mexican  Church,"  (said  the  late  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian), "  but  I  am  a  good  Catholic."  These  all  identify  Religion 
with  the  Pope — identify  and  disobey,  identify  and  hate.  What  a 
combination  !  Can  such  condition  last  ?  Impossible !  Sooner  or 
later  they  will  awake  to  the  error  of  the  whole.  In  the  late  Ency- 
clical and  Syllabus,  Rome  declares  war  against  all  that  has  been 
proved  most  true  and  beneficial  to  man  in  his  public  and  national 
relations :  can  it  be  true  then  as  for  individuals  ?  But  as  to  this, 
these  nations  do  not  inquire  :  they  reject  the  whole  in  a  lump,  and 
who  shall  blame  them  ?    But  what  are  they  to  do  for  want  of  a  reli- 
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gion — ^will  they  seek  for  one  1  We  have  said  we  do  not  think 
certainly  not  by  way  of  Protestantism.  The  regeneration  of  their  old 
fiedth  is  too  robust  a  proceeding.  But  how  then  ?  As  we  have  said, 
not  by  search,  but  by  gradual  growth  ;  first,  disintegration,  then  con- 
struction, by  the  processes  of  nature  up  to  God.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
slow  process.  Have  Italy  and  Spain  strength  to  carry  them  through  ? 
We  begin  to  doubt  it.  Italy,  no  doubt,  has  elements  of  prosperity, 
but  they  do  not  reach  beyond  political  and  commercial  progress. 

The  late  actions  of  the  Papacy  have  no  doubt  awakened  the  Govern- 
ments, even  of  Germany.  Governments  do  not  mind  false  doctrine, 
but  when  a  thing  comes  against  them  like  the  late  decrees,  a  Jael 
armed  with  the  nails  of  the  Syllabus  and  Encyclical  and  the  hammer 
of  Infallibility,  they  sit  up  and  look  out.  And  no  doubt  the  people 
too  are  on  their  guard.  How  significant  is  the  following  sentence  we 
quote  from  a  Roman  newspaper  on  the  late  guarantees  to  the  Pope, 
and  what  a  wonderful  travesty  must  that  have  been  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  ere  thus  it  could  be  spoken :  ''  Nessun  paese  in  Europa  pa& 
concedere  alia  sua  chiesa  dominante  tanta  autorita  e  tanta  liberta 
che  noi  ne  concediamo  alia  Curia  Bomana  e  si  che  nessun  state  si 
trova  in  posizione  de  doveme  stare  in  sospetto  piu  di  noi  che  Tabbiamo 
nermivca  col  awo  qwartiere  generale  nel  Tiostro  aeno,'' 

But  nothing  can  save  the  Papacy,  or  the  Church  of  Rome  as  now 
constituted  by  the  Vatican  Council.  Already  the  proud  doors  on 
which  are  engraved  *'  Sacros.  Lateran.  Eccles.  omnium  urbis  et 
ORBis  ECCLESIARUM  MATER  ET  CAPUT,"  look  upon  desolation.  The 
saints  are  alone  upon  the  housetop.  St.  John  is  again  in  the  desert 
The  wild  birds  sing  from  the  cornices.  The  dogma  of  Papal  Infalli- 
bility,  hoisted  upon  its  doors,  is  already  scribbled  over  with  the 
grotesques  of  a  thoughtless  populace.  The  sap  of  the  daily  press 
undermines  the  foundations;  increasing  knowledge  explodes  the 
superstructure.  The  old  mediaeval  prestige,  like  the  shadow  of  St 
Peter  is  passing  by.  "Tu  est  Petrus,*'  and  "  Hoc  est  corpus  meum," 
the  Jachin  and  Boaz  of  later  Roman  Theology,  crumble  to  tfaeir  fall. 
Let  us  hope  that  they  vnll  rise  to  a  better  resurrection,  with  a  spiritual, 
and  not  a  fleshly  body.  For  many  a  day  there  will  still  be  Popes  of 
Bome ;  but  that  which  has  stereotyped  has  limited  their  dominion. 
Popes  there  will  be  in  one  sense  more  than  the  Popes  of  old  Still 
Popes  of  Home,  but  of  Rome  itself,  and  of  Rome  only. 

But  space  will  not  allow  us  to  pui-sue  this  subject  further.  We 
should  like  to  have  given  our  reasons  more  fully  why  we  believe  that 
the  theological  methods  of  Germany,  while  they  disintegrate  the  form, 
do  not  destroy  the  substance  of  Christianity.  But  we  have  no  room 
to  do  so.  Nor  have  we  space  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  two-fold 
currents  of  Rome  and  Germany  as  they  at  present  affect  our  own 
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country,  where  from  the  presence  of  both  the  Celtic  and  Saxon  races, 
and  the  peculiar  historical  and  geographical  position  of  these  islands, 
the  efiFect  is  different,  perhaps,  from  that  which  the  opposing  currents 
have  1^  elsewhere.  In  Great  Britain,  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Latin  Christianity  is  making  its  last  intelligent  stand ;  that  is,  if 
Ultramontanisra  be  intelligent.  And  certainly  a  very  remarkable 
fact  has  accrued  from  the  Roman  conversions  in  England.  Her  later 
converts  from  this  country  have  been  her  greatest  triumph,  but  also 
they  have  been  her  greatest  fall ;  for  it  has  been  mainly  by  their 
agency  that  the  late,  as  we  think,  fatal  decisions  have  been  obtained — 
a  remarkable  triumph  and  a  remarkable  Nemesis. 

The  effect  of  the  German  or  Baconian  method  of  dealing  with 
Religion  has  not  as  yet  been  experienced  in  its  full  force  in  England, 
and  as  yet  we  are  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement.  And  we 
may  say  that  England  and  its  clergy  have  been  taken  by  surprise. 
For  until  recent  years  the  uninstructedness  of  the  English  clergy  in 
matters  of  Theology,  and  their  natural  aversion  to  metaphysical  pur- 
suits, kept  them  greatly  in  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  elsewhere ; 
and  even  now,  with  too  many  of  them,  we  fear  it  is  true  that  they 
will  fight  upon  ground  which  is  no  longer  tenable,  and,  like  their 
great  ancestors  of  whom  the  first  Napoleon  spoke,  are  likely  to  be  un- 
conscious when  they  ai*e  beaten ;  while  the  stem  conservatism  of 
Scottish  theology  has  kept  that  country  all  but  fixed  in  the  footprints 
of  the  first  Reformers.  A  change  in  both  countries,  however,  is  coming 
on,  and  working  its  way  among  us — mainly,  we  believe,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  laity,  by  the  stream  and  current  of  ordinary  litera- 
ture, and  the  general  agency  of  the  press.  And  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  estimate  the  change  which  will  take  place  in  meaning,  when  the 
records  of  the  early  Christian  ages  are  scanned  by  lay  and  not  by 
clerical  eyes.  Not  that  the  latter  were  intentionally  unjust,  but  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  clothe  the  words  with  other  than  a 
traditional  meaning. 

That  some  crisis  may  take  place  ere  the  new  and  old  boundaries 
are  settled  and  adjusted  is  very  probable,  and  it  may  to  many  at 
first  seem  so  dark,  that  to  avoid  change — as  so  many  Catholics  now 
do — they  will  simply  throw  themselves  back  upon  a  blind  conserva- 
tism, nay,  even  to  the  gates  of  Rome  itself,  if  they  do  not  go  within. 
But  this  cannot  continue,  if  Revelation  be  (as  we  believe  it  to  be) 
true,  and  the  end  will  not  be  thus.  For  we  cannot  doubt  but  that 
a  brighter  and  not  a  darker  day  is  reserved  for  Christianity  ;  a  day 
which  has  been  but  deferred  by  the  corruptions  which  it  has  already 
undergone,  many  of  which  are  on  the  point  of  being  removed  by  the 
crisis,  and  movements  which  have  already  been.  By  and  by,  when 
better  seen  and  understood,  we  beUeve  that  it  will  attract  many  who 
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are  now  averse  to  it ;   averse  to  it  because  ignorant  of  it  in  its  true 
nature. 

And  we  are  bound  to  be  on  our  guard  against  false  alarms,  and  not 
to  doubt  our  principles  when  they  lead  us  into  danger.  In  many 
things  we  must  ever  be  worse  before  we  can  be  better.  The  princi- 
ples by  which  progress  has  already  taken  place  among  mankind, 
should  not  be  shrunk  from  but  pursued.  There  is  no  other  way  of 
safety.  It  is  death  to  sit  still  and  let  the  past  close  over  us.  We 
may  have  difficulty  in  knowing  the  truth,  but  we  must  not  for  that 
reason  tolerate  that  which  we  know  to  be  wrong.  And,  in  the  long 
run,  the  few  who  know  ever  lead  onward  the  many  who  are  ignorant 

And  especially  is  this  courage  and  conduct  essential  in  all  matters 
connected  with  education.  The  door  of  knowledge  must  be  left  open, 
and  the  key  of  knowledge  must  not  be  taken  out.  Under  no  guise 
should  any  system  be  permitted  which  prevents  the  influx  of  know- 
ledge. All  the  present  evils  of  the  Continent  have  arisen  fix>m  this 
system  of  repression  of  knowledge  and  from  the  domination  of  privi- 
lege. We  have  seen  the  result ;  human  nature  ever  trying  to  free 
herself,  and,  when  she  cannot,  dying  in  convulsions  with  anarchy  and 
blood.  False  knowledge  has  been  given,  and  forced  upon  the  nations, 
and  no  means  allowed  for  coming  to  the  true.  Let  us  not  take  up, 
as  a  nation,  that  which  has  been  rejected  elsewhere,  and  wliich  other 
nations  have  dismissed.  Let  us  have  the  benefit  of  their  experience 
without  the  necessity  of  such  experience  of  our  own.  If  many  have 
laboured  and  suffered  that  we  should  enter  into  their  labours  without 
their  suffering,  let  us  not  allow  them  to  have  laboured  and  suffered  in 
vain.  The  results  cannot  be  different  with  us  from  what  they  were 
with  them. 

Now,  what  the  Church  of  England  has  to  fear  is  lest  she  tread 
in  the  steps  of  Rome  and  come  to  the  same  catastrophe.     Sbe  is, 
indeed,  far  from  being  in  the  same  state  in  which  was  the  Church 
of  Rome  ere  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  but   there  is  more  than 
a  tendency  to  go  in  the  same  direction,  a  tendency  much  developed 
at  all  events  among  the  clergy  in   these    later   years.      Dollingers 
and    Hyacinthes    may  no  doubt  be  raised    up  within  her,  but  let 
her  see  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mother   Church,  these  Dollin- 
gers   and    Hyacinthes    do    not     come    too   late.      DoUinger    and 
Hyacinthe  came  too  late  for   Rome.     Nay,  it   is  possible  that  but 
for  the  events  of  the  Council,  Dollinger   would   not   have  spoken, 
but  like  another  Erasmus  had  smiled  and  joked    in  quiet    to  the 
end.     Hyacinthe,    indeed,    spoke    out   before,    and   his   memorable 
letter   in    1869  (ere  the  Vatican    Council)  showed  a  moral    revolt 
which  was  of  a  higher   order  than  that  of  the  German    historian. 
But  Hyacinthe  is  no  Luther ;  he  is  still  "  au  fond  catholique  *'  of  the 
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**  catholiques,"  and  both  he  and  DoUinger  base  the  truth,  not  upon  its 
inherent  light,  but  on  its  external  authority  ;  at  least,  this,  we  think, 
is  the  case  with  Dollinger.  But  whatever  it  be  they  have  spoken  too 
late  to  save  their  Mother  Church.  That  new  church  which  is  growing 
up  under  their  feet,  although  they  call  it  old,  "  and  the  old,'*  is  new  to 
all  intents  and  purposes.  And  it  must  be  new  if  it  is  to  come  to 
anything.  We  fear,  however,  that  by  dreading  this  word,  and  taking 
but  an  eclectic  and  antiquarian  standing,  it  will  not  go  beyond  the 
scholar  and  the  few.  No  doubt  a  reform  has  been  inaugurated  or 
something  more,  and  we  wish  we  could  think  with  Dollinger  that  it 
will  affect  the  old  church  so  radically  as  he  supposes.  "  Je  suis  vieux," 
he  lately  said,  "et  je  ne  vi\Tai  pas  assez  pour  voir  toutcela — ^mais  ce 
qui  a  bien  commence  doit  bien  finir :  ce  sera  un  r^forme  Radical 
de  r^figlise  j'en  suis  certain.*'  What  we  fear  is,  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Catholic  Church  will  remain  just  as  it  was ;  the  mass  indiffer- 
ent, and  the  more  intelligent  but  quiet-loving  souls,  taking  the  later 
new  and  bad,  on  account  of  the  former  old  and  good  which  still  exists. 
And  the  majority  of  the  poor  will  remain  practically  unaware  that  any 
great  change  has  taken  place,  and  indeed,  although  such  is  the  case 
in  fact  and  logic,  it  may  remain  long  unrecognized  in  practice  and 
experience  by  the  mass.  Yet  in  these  days  of  increasing  education 
and  cheap  literature,  it  is  scarce  possible  that  things  will  remain  as 
they  were,  or  as  now  they  are  and  at  a  stand  stilL 

Yet  the  future  of  religion  on  the  Continent  is  very  dark.  Dollinger 
and  Hyacinthe  will  not  become  Protestants,  and  anything  short  of 
this — a  Papacy  without  the  Pope — will  never  move  or  suit  the 
requirements  of  humanity.  Such  a  conception  indeed  is  far  removed 
from  the  Christianity  of  Revelation,  and  removes  those  far  from  it  who 
virtually  adopt  it.  Alas,  that  something  so  very  like  it  should  now 
find  favour  with  so  many  in  the  Church  of  England.  That  which  is 
by  some  called  the  present  revival  of  that  Church,  cannot,  we  fear, 
with  truth  be  called  a  revival  of  anything  but  of  obsolete  theories 
and  practices  of  the  past.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
progress  or  spiritual  enlargement ;  it  is  altogether  in  the  same  spirit 
as  has  characterized  the  later  actions,  we  may  say,  and  all  the  moral 
actions  of  the  Papacy.  It  is  antagonistic  to  modem  thought  and  the 
advance  of  knowledge.  It  is  true  that  many,  too  many,  of  the  upper- 
rank  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  sympathize  with  it;  it  is 
perhaps,  natural  that  they  should  do  so,  for  it  is  aesthetic  and  conser- 
vative in  its  spirit,  but  the  unattached,  and  the  "  non  adscripti  glebsB," 
the  professional  and  thinking  men,  are  all  on  the  other  side,  as  are  the 
masses  for  whom  it  has  no  place,  and  who  find  in  it  no  nourishment 
The  clergy,  as  we  have  said,  however,  largely  sympathize  with  it,  so 
largely  that  those  of  them  who  do  not  are  at  disadvantage  with  their 
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bretfarciL  The  two  archbishops  who  do  not  belong  to  the  movement, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  Dean  Stanley,  and  some  others,  are  spoken 
of  with  bated  breath  in  the  clerical  journals ;  and  last  autumn,  as  we 
all  know,  two  prelates  venturing  to  preach  in  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  had  virtually  to  apologize  for  so  doing  to  their  recalci- 
trant clergy.  We  have  just  seen  in  Convocation  how  difficult  it  was 
even  for  the  Primate  of  all  England  to  suggest  a  displacement  from 
public  worship  of  a  barbarous  creed  of  the  worst  pieriods  of  the 
Church's  history,  which  condemns  to  perdition  all  who  do  not  TwutititAin 
its  ijpeissima  verba.  May  it  not  be  felt  that  there  is  greater  spiritual 
danger  in  accepting  than  in  rejecting  such  a  creed?  One  Prelate 
strove  to  stave  off  the  evil  day  until  some  fresh  MSS.  should  be  re- 
ceived from  Venice,  making  our  present  creed,  as  it  were,  provisional! 
Looking  at  such  things,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  in  danger,  and  from  causes  which  have  just  made  ship- 
wreck of  the  Church  of  Rome.  She  is  not  occupied  perhaps  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  character  of  improper  or  unnecessary  things,  but  then 
those  with  which  she  is  occupied  show  that  she  has  not  at  heart  those 
which  are  higher,  and  those  with  which  she  should  be  occupied; 
with  which  if  she  were  really  occupied,  these  lesser  matters  would 
fall  into  a  much  lesser  space.  Many,  if  not  among  the  clergy,  at 
least  among  the  laity,  are  aware  that  it  is  so,  and  some  are  more  than 
aware,  and  arc  awake  to  the  fact,  and  are  bestirring  themselves,  and 
this  even  among  the  clergy.  Would  that  their  numbers  were  ten- 
fold what  they  are  !  It  is  a  good  augury,  however,  to  see  at  the  head 
of  this  (the  real)  revival,  His  Grace  the  Aichbishop  of  Canterbury, 
moving  as  he  did  to  the  admission  of  the  fuller  light  at  the  late  Con- 
vocation, speaking  indeed  with  that  caution  and  dignity  which  becomes 
his  high  oflSce,  but  with  the  courage  and  insight  also  with  which  God 
has  so  greatly  endowed  him.  This  is  as  it  should  be  ;  may  he  have 
many  followers,  Dollingers  and  Hyacinthes,  who  will  be  wise  before 
and  not  after  the  event,  to  prevent  the  shipwreck,  and  not  to  mourn 
over,  but  attempt  to  construct  a  vessel  out  of  the  fragments  which 
are  cast  ashore. 

A.  EwiNQ,  Bp. 


OPTIMISM  AND  PESSIMISM;  OB  THE  PROBLEM 

OF  EVIL. 


HE  vho  is  inclmcd  to  PesBimist  opinions,  and  sets  himself  to  verify 
his  subjective  views  objectively,  and  to  build  up  a  system  of 
Pesaimiem,  will  undoubtedly  find  a  vast  amount  of  material  at  hand 
both  in  n»ture  &i;d  history.  He  need  not  read  Voltaire's  vile  and 
coarse  work,  "Candide,  or  the  Best  World,"  in  which  not  only  all 
the  sorrows  of  life,  but  every  sort  of  vulgarity  and  vice,  is  cunningly 
heaped  together  and  portrayed  in  the  most  cynical  fashion.  Nature 
is  the  theatre  of  endless  sorrow  and  destruction,  not  hy  accident,  but 
of  necessity,  for  the  pleasure  of  one  creature  rests  upon  the  pain  of 
another,  the  life  of  one  is  dependent  on  another's  death ;  so  that  the 
more  life  and  happiness  nature  presents,  so  much  the  more  sorrow 
and  death  must  there  be  as  a  necessary  condition.  This  circum- 
stance explains  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nations  who  live  amidst  the 
most  luxuriant  aspects  of  nature  who  most  keenly  feel  the  transitori- 
uess  of  life,  so  that  a  feeling  of  sadness  often  forms  the  chief  feature 
of  their  views  of  the  world. 

The  history  of  man  exhibits  the  same  character  and  phenomena. 
So  far  as  he  belongs  by  reason  of  bis  physical  life  to  the  sphere  of 
nature,  he  partakes  of  its  universal  destiny.  The  life  and  prosperity 
of  man  is  always  dependent  on  a  fearful  destruction  of  his  animal, 
and  to  some  extent  even  of  his  human  fellow -creatures.  The  in- 
*  Se«  Cenltm/mrarf  Sevieu  for  Anguit,  1S71- 
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tellectual  progress  of  humanity  also,  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
evil  of  various  kinds.  Not  only  is  the  political  snpremacy  and 
prosperity  of  one  nation  generally  founded  on  the  decline  of  other 
nations,  but  even  higher  attainments,  improved  moral  principles,  and 
general  advancement,  can  for  the  most  part  only  be  reached  bv  the 
infliction  of  many  ills  upon  mankind.  Henco  martyixiom  and  per- 
secution,  the  disturbance  of  peace  between  men  and  nations,  and  the 
long  prevalence  of  lawless  deeds  and  suffering.  To  such  an  extent 
has  this  been  the  case,  that  even  noble  religious  and  moral  doctrines 
have  often  been  introduced  and  spread  just  because  they  were  not 
practised  by  their  representatives,  who  were  obviously  actuated  by 
contrary  principles.    Even  Christianity  offers  many  examples  of  this. 

These  circumstances  have  given  occasion  for  eloquent  and  piquant 
descriptions  of  the  ''  miseries  of  life,"  and  Schopenhauer  and  his  fol- 
lowers have  not  failed  to  turn  them  to  good  account.  They  carefully 
detail  all  the  evils  of  life,  and  paint  them  in  the  blackest  colours ; 
but  since  they  cannot  deny  that  life  also  offers  much  enjoyment  and 
pleasure,  this  is  explained  to  be  mere  semblance  and  delusion,  or  is 
said  to  be  far  out-balanced  by  evil.  To  prove  this  the  whole  category 
of  pleasures  and  sorrows  are  laid  in  the  balances.  It  is  concluded 
that  the  sorrows  far  outweigh  the  pleasures,  and  that  therefore  it 
would  be  better  not  to  be. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  object  of  all  this  weig^hing  and 
reasoning  ?  What  is  gained  for  theoretical  knowledge  or  practical  life 
by  all  these  representations  of  Pessimist  views  of  life  ?  We  must  confess 
that  to  us  Pessimism  appears  useless  for  theoretical  knowledge  ;  and 
for  practical  life,  not  only  useless,  but  positively  injurious.      Theo- 
retically  useless — do   men    require   to   be   so   carefully    and   labo- 
riously taught  that    this  life  is  so  full  of  suffering  and  misery  that 
non-existence  were  better  ?     If  so,  they  must  be  perfectly  aware  of 
it  from  daily  experience,  and  theoretical  instruction  on  the  subject 
must  be  superfluous.     But  if  they  do  not  know  it  by  experience,  and 
have  to  learn  it  theoretically,  then  this  Pessimist  teaching  is  proved 
to  be  untrue,  because  it  contradicts  the  natural  and  universal  con- 
sciousness of  man,  which  is  only  partially  or  temporarily  inclined  io 
Pessimism.     Suffering  which  is  not  felt,  of  which  man  is  not  con- 
scious, cannot  be  reckoned  as  suffering,  nor  adduced  as  proof  of  it 
Theoretically,  then,  if  man  was  acquainted  with  his  sorrows  before, 
Pessimism  is  superfluous ;  if  he  is  not  acquainted  with  them,  and 
has  to  learn  them  theoretically,  it  is  untrue. 

For  practical  purposes  Pessimism  is  not  only  useless  but  per- 
nicious. The  troubles  of  life  are  indeed  great  and  numerous,  and 
afflict  individuals  in  the  most  manifold  forms ;  but  it  is  of  no  use, 
therefore,  to  be  continually  complaining  of  them,  to  regard  them  as 
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invincible,  and  to  submit  to  them  in  hopeless  dejection.  We  should 
rather  courageously  resist  ^hem,  restrict  and  overcome  them  as  much 
as  possible.  It  behoves  man  always  to  be  superior  to  his  destiny, 
and  to  be  mastered  neither  by  happiness  nor  by  misery.  But  there  is 
no  greater  foe  to  these  sentiments  and  aims  than  fundamental, 
systematic  Pessimism.  The  Pessimist  theoretically  heaps  the  sum 
total  of  all  sorrows  upon  an  individual  at  once, — ^whereas  in  reality 
they  only  assail  him  separately,  and  at  the  same  time  he  lends  him 
no  strength  to  bear  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fills  him  with  hope- 
lessness. Men  and  nations  who  give  themselves  up  to  this  universal 
Pessimism,  become  indolent  and  inactive,  as  the  eastern  nations 
abundantly  prove. 

This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  partial  and  temporary,  but  only 
to  general  and  systematic  Pessimism.  The  former,  of  course,  is 
dependent  on  actual  circumstances,  and  is  necessary  for  the  energy 
and  progress  of  mankind,  as  well  as  conducive  to  them.  He  only 
who  is  sensible  of  the  ills  of  life  acknowledges  them,  and  is  dissatisfied 
with  his  state  and  condition,  will  feel  the  need  of  improvement  and 
be  incited  to  strive  after  it  by  his  own  efforts.  Contentment  leads 
just  as  much  to  indolence,  stagnation,  and  retrogression  as  Pessimism. 

We  must  protest  against  the  mechanical  balancing  of  good 
and  evil,  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life  as  practised  by  the  modem 
Pessimists,  because  it  leaves  the  most  important  counterpoise  against 
the  supremacy  of  evil  out  of  the  question.  It  disregards,  or  does 
not  sufficiently  regard,  the  fact  that  to  man  has  been  granted  a  good 
of  so  great  a  value  that  it  may  well  counterbalance  all  the  evils  of 
life.  This  is  belief  in  God,  in  a  higher  divine  power,  with  all  the 
hope  and  consolation  connected  with  it.  This  belief  in  God  does 
actually  exist,  whether  or  not  it  may  admit  of  proof ;  ^nd  so  great  a 
good  is  it  for  humanity,  that  where  it  exists  in  its  greatest  strength 
and  purity  all  the  ills  and  woes  of  life  appear  as  nothing  in  com 
parison  with  the  blessedness  it  confers.  It  is  rarely  found  in  the 
highest  degree,  except  amongst  choice  souls,  in  persons  of  mystical 
tendencies,  or  in  times  of  exalted  religious  enthusiasm,  when  men 
cheerfully  endure  any  sufferings  for  the  sake  of  their  convictions, 
for  God  and  for  the  truth — even  court  death,  and  suffer  it  joyfully, 
as  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity. 

Meanwhile,  if  this  faith  in  God,  in  ordinary  times  and  with  the 
majority  of  men,  does  not  exist  in  this  strength  and  energy,  certain 
it  is  that  always  and  everywhere  it  is  the  chief  counterpoise  to  the 
evils  of  life,  and  has  consoled  and  sustained  innumerable  men  in 
pain  and  misfortune.  Most  certainly,  therefore,  this  should  not  be 
left  out  of  consideration  in  balancing  the  sum  of  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  men;  and  every  Pessimist  calculation  must  be  looked 
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upon  as  false  which  does  not  allow  for  this  factor  on  the  side  of  the 
good  in  life. 

It  also  follows  from  this  that  the  Atheism  of  the  Pessimist  view  of 
the  worlds  based  on  the  consideration  of  the  overwhelming  evils  in 
ity  cannot  be  at  once  admitted  to  be  justifiable.     It  is  concluded  that 
if  an  almighty,  good,  and  just  God,  a  consciously-perfect  Seing  exists, 
and  is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  it  would  bo  impossible  for  the  world 
to  be  so  imperfect,  and  for  living  creatures  to  lead  so  miserable  an 
existence  as  they  do.    According  to  this  view,  the  belief  in  mysterious 
powers,  spirits,  and  deities  arose  at  first  from  the  fact  that  man, 
finding  himself  powerless  when   face  to  face  with  the  powers  of 
nature  and  the  evils  of  life,  and  in  his  ignorance  of  nature  and  of 
natural  causes,  imagined  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  mysterious 
powers,  and  sought  help  and  protection  from  them.     But  this  faith 
could  only  exist  so  long  as  these  mysterious  powers  were  conceived 
of  as  rude  and  imperfect,  so  that  their  characters  did  not  appear  out 
of  congruity  with  the  imperfections  of  the  world.    The  imperfections 
of  the  world,  therefore,  and  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  belief  in  divinity  and  sustained  it,  must   have    again 
disturbed  it,  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  God  in  humanity  had  been  so  iax 
perfected  that  the  imperfections  of  the  i^orld  no  longer   appeared 
compatible  with  the  existence  of  God.     It  would  indeed  be  sing^ular 
that  the  more  imperfect  man's  idea  of  God  was,  so  much  the  firmer 
would  be  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  and   the  more 
perfectly  the  idea  of  God  was  developed   and  purified,   the  more 
incredible  would  the  existence  of  a  God  appear  !     The  more  perfect, 
in  this  way,  the  idea  of  God  became  in  the  intellectual  consciousness 
of  man,  the  less  could  He  be  thought  of  as  really  existent.      But  this 
train  of  thought  is  deprived  of  its  foundation  if  the  imperfections  of 
the  world  are  not  really  so  great  as  in  the  interests  of  denial  of  a 
God  they  are  assumed  to  be,  and  as  they  would  only  be  if  faith  in 
God  and  all  the  consolation  and  support  derived  fVom  it,  were  not 
foimd  amongst  men.     This  must  be  denied,  or  assumed  to  be  non- 
existent, in  order  to  leave  the  evils  of  the  world  in  all  their  magni- 
tude ;   and  so  unmitigated  that  they  would  justify  the  denial  of  a 
God.     But  this  is  an  unjustifiable  argument,  a  petitio  principii  ;  and 
so  the  customary  Pessimist  argument  of  Atheism  will  not  hold  good, 
though,  imdoubtedly,  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  are  by  no  means 
removed;    and   imsolvcd  problems    still    remain    for  philosophical 
investigation. 

But  another  consideration  immediately  suggests  itself  against  the 
truth  and  correctness  of  Pessimism.  The  Pessimist  conception  of 
the  world  bears  a  contradiction  on  the  face  of  it,  for  it  is  based  both 
in  itself  and  in  the  thinking  subject  on  an  ideal  or  optimistio  founda- 
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tion,  and  could  not,  in  fact,  exist  without  it.  All  physical  evil,  all 
sorrow,  pain,  or  suffering,  is  only  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that 
a  certain  ideal  perfection  underlies  the  forms  of  nature,  particularly 
in  living  organisms,  and  is  realized  in  their  constitution  and  life,  as 
orderly  arrangement,  well-being,  health,  comfort,  enjoyment  of  life. 
Suffering  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  realization  of  this  ideal  is 
disturbed  and  more  or  less  prevented.  Thus  well-being  and  enjoy- 
ment of  life  is  the  rule,  the  general  order  of  nature ;  pain  and 
suffering  the  exception,  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  can  no  longer 
be  maintained  that  there  is  more  suffering  than  happiness  in 
creation.  The  perfect  ideal  forms  the  general  condition,  it  gives  rise 
to  the  idea  of  suffering,  that  is  to  a  feeling  of  imperfection,  of 
something  contrary  to  the  ideal.  It  is  also  subjectively  possible  for 
man  to  hold  the  world  to  be  imperfect  in  some  of  its  manifestations 
and  conditions,  and  to  form  a  Pessimist  judgment  of  it  only,  because 
he  has  within  him  an  ideal  of  perfection  with  which  he  compares  it, 
and  finds  that  it  does  not  agree.  The  basis  of  Pessimism  is  therefore 
an  innate  ai;id  essentially  optimistic  mental  endeavour  to  apprehend 
the  ideal,  united  with  a  recognition  and  detestation  of  the  imperfect 
and  abnormal.  The  real  ground  of  serious  Pessimism  is  nothing  but 
the  optimistic  tendency  of  human  nature  offended  by  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  world,  and  the  failure  to  find  satisfaction  for  the  eager 
longing  after  the  ideal.  It  is  clear  that  all  is  not  evil  in  the  world, 
since  this  tendency  to  the  recognition  of  the  ideal  exists,  and  since 
the  most  profound  sentiment  of  the  human  mind  manifests  itself  in 
aim  and  endeavour  as  good  and  perfect,  and  therefore  as  optimistic. 

We  must,  however,  examine  nature  more  closely  in  order  to  appre- 
hend and  estimate  the  quality  and  significance  of  physical  evil, 
and  that  we  may  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  suffering  in 
creation  in  its  relation  to  true  happiness  and  the  perfection  of  the 
creature.  Very  little  observation  will  show  us  that  all  the  manifold 
impulses  of  nature  in  the  sphere  of  life  are  dependent  on  the  capacity 
for  sensation  in  the  living  being.  Enjoyment  of  life  depends  on  the 
capacity  for  sensation,  and  of  course  pain  and  sorrow  also.  The  life 
and  habits  of  animals,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  essentially 
depend  on  both  kinds  of  sensation.  It  must  even  be  allowed  that 
animals  are  induced  to  exertion  rather  by  the  endeavour  to  avoid 
and  overcome  pain  than  by  the  desire  for  happiness.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  painful  sensation  of  himger,  the  search  for  food  and  all  the 
labour  connected  with  it  would  not  be  imdertaken,  and  a  general 
cessation  of  life  would  take  place.  In  the  same  way  species  would 
cease  to  be  propagated  but  for  the  sexual  impulse.  So  also  the 
sensation  of  pain  is  necessary  for  the  estimation  and  avoidance  of 
danger  to  life  and  limb.     Imagine  the  absence  of  these  sensations 
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from  tLe  snimal  world :  all  the  Tmrioos  iiMtinftiof  life  would 
ft  ttaaxiitill.  Pftsn,  ftiid  the  perpetoal  daager  of  it  in  tiie 
world,  znaj  aUo  have  contribated  mncii  to  the  pcrfectian  of  xt» 
is  oolj  the  ph jsicallv  and  especiallr  the  psrchieallT  strongex 
which  hare  been  able  to  fnaintain  themadres  in  the  oonflict  with  all 
the  dangers  that  beset  them.  At  anr  rate  Darwin's  inTestigatiaBS 
faTonr  the  idea  that  suff&ring  maj  not  haTe  been  without  m  fkTooxahk 
infloenee  on  the  maintenance  and  derelopment  of  perfect  species^ 
Sofiering  and  the  endeavoor  to  aroid  it  has  piobaUy  coatxibiiied 
more  than  the  search  for  enjoyment  to  the  diligent  use,  and  thi^^on 
derelopment,  especially,  of  the  psychical  fSicnlties. 

Death,  howcTer,  which  is  perpetually  engulfing  all  liTing  being% 
and  the  fact  that  the  life  and  prosperity  of  one  species  is  depcndcBt 
on  the  destmction  of  others  which  serre  them  for  food,  mj^iear 
strongly  to  favour  the  Pessimistic  view  of  nature,  and  even  seem 
to  be  satires  upon  the  idea  of  a  wise  and  good  guverument  of  the 
world.  But  in  opposition  to  this  it  must  be  obsenred  th&t  it  is  death 
in  nature  which  gives  rise  to  its  perpetual  yoath,  to  perpetual 
growth  and  bloom  with  all  its  charms.  Nature,  as  a  whole,  is  not 
otherwise  ordered  than  the  living  organism  in  individuals.  As  in  theses 
the  smallest  organic  forms,  the  cells,  are  conceived  of  as  in  a  constant 
state  of  formation  and  dissolution,  and  as  the  livings  organism  is 
preserved  from  decay  by  this  perpetual  change  and  renovation,  so  it 
is  in  nature  as  a  whole.  The  dissolution  of  the  individual  parts  is  the 
condition  of  the  ever  fresh  and  blooming  life  of  the  whole.  I7n- 
doubtcdly  creation,  with  all  its  glory  and  joy,  has  a  very  sombre  and 
tragic  background ;  nevertheless,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  mass 
of  suffering  in  it  is  far  outweighed  by  happiness,  and  that  Pessimist 
opinions  cannot  be  maintained  on  this  ground. 

As  to  the  circumstance  that  animals  devour  one   another,   and 
that  thus  the  life  and  happiness  of  one  depend  on  the  death  and 
pain  of  another,  it  must  be  remembered  that  if,  in  order  to  render 
the   youth   and   bloom   of    nature   possible,   death   was   inevitable^ 
this  mutual  destruction  appears  to  be  the  best  method  of  effecting 
death  and  yet  of  avoiding  the  evil  consequences  of  it.     Life  would 
bo  almost  annihilated  through   the  deleterious  influence   of  innu- 
merable corpses  if  all  animals  died  what  is  called  a  natural  death. 
This  is  avoided  by  their  inflicting  death  on  each  other.     Death  itself 
nourishes  and  advances  life,  and  in  the  animal  world  a  much  greater 
variety   is  possible  than  if  this  were   not   the  case.     Finally,   re- 
garding   the   subject   in   its   general   significance  for  the   life   and 
perfection  of  nature,  it  may  be  added  that  it  is  by  this  devouring 
of  one  creature  by  another  that  the  advancement  in  the  forms  of 
life  is  chiefly  effected,  because  the  lower  forms  render  possible  the 
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existence  of  the  higher.  Thus  animal  life  spent  and  sacrificed  for 
the  enhancement  of  life,  is  not  extinguished  in  vain,  but  even  ia 
bamshing  a  higher  idea,  it  serves  the  perfecting  of  nature. 

In  a  sense  higher  and  more  profound  physical  suffering  has  a 
similar  signiEcance  for  human  life,  This  also  is  dependent  principally 
on  the  capacity  for  sensation,  and  especially  the  sensation  of  paiu. 
Imagine  mankind  without  this  capacity,  the  fundamental  motive 
for  all  activity — life  itself  would  disappear.  The  historical  activity 
of  the  human  race,  at  any  rate  in  ita  rougher  aspects,  is  entirely 
dependent  on  it.  To  avoid  pain  and  suffering,  to  attain  happiness 
Bnd  to  enjoy  life,  arc  also  the  main  motives  in  this  sphere.  These 
induce  men  to  make  great  exertions,  to  undertake  great  enterprises, 
to  exercise  all  their  powers.  Even  the  higher  mental  powers  receive 
their  chief  impulse  from  this  sensibility,  and  it  offers  the  main  incite- 
ment to  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  The  first  efforts  of  the 
intellect  were  undoubtedly  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  man  was 
impelled  by  the  necessities  of  life,  by  the  dangers  which  threatened, 
and  the  hunger  which  assailed  him,  to  use  not  only  his  bodily  but 
his  mental  powers.  The  invention  of  the  first  rude  tools,  of  the  first 
weapons  of  ottack  and  defence,  bears  witness  to  this.  Similar  needs 
gave  rise  to  their  being  perfected ;  and  even  at  a  later  period  when 
the  higher  arts  and  sciences  were  developed,  and  revealed  the  highest 
powers  of  human  genius,  though  their  aim  was  rather  to  beautify 
and  ennoble  than  to  meet  the  needs  and  sufferings  of  life,  still  even 
then  art  and  science  was  constantly  advanced  by  the  suffering 
condition  of  man.  In  our  own  times  thia  is  still  the  case.  Art 
and  science  Still  find  practical  realization,  not  only  in  improving 
and  beautifying  life,  but  in  guarding  against,  and  as  far  as  possible 
overcoming  its  evils  and  imperfections.  Hud  man  been  without 
this  capacity  for  the  sensation  of  pain — had  he  only  been  sensible 
of  happiness  and  joy,  the  needful  incitement  would  have  been  want- 
ing for  the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers.  A  paradiaica  1 
state  into  which  pain  could  not  enter,  would  have  kept  man  in  a 
condition  of  very  great  intellectual  imperfection.  It  is  not  in  the 
most  sensuously  favoured  lands,  not  in  those  where  fruitfulness  and 
lack  of  danger  render  life  the  most  easy  to  man,  that  he  reaches  the 
highest  stages  of  existence,  but  in  those  which  by  their  less  favourable 
natural  circumstances  give  occasion  to  perpetual  exertion,  to  the  use 
of  all  the  physical  and  mental  powers. 

Physical,  and  still  more  psychical  suffering  has,  if  possible,  a  still 
greater  influence  on  the  ethical  nature  and  perfection  of  men.  Thu 
beginning  of  ethical  culture  with  a  child  appears  essentially  to 
depend  on  the  sensations  of  pain  and  pleasure.  By  the  varj'ing 
condition  of  his  being  in  these  respects,  and  tho  varying  estimate  of 
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hiB  actions,  the  child  first  attains  to  consciousness.     Pleumre  and 
pain  cannot  be  described  or  defined ;  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the 
one  is  felt  to  be  desirable  and  normal,  that  the  other  is  abnormal  and 
is  to  be  ayoided.    Only  thereby  is  it  possible  to  awakea  a  child's 
oonscionsness  to  good,  to  duty,  and  to  what  is  ethically  right,  to 
rouse  its  attention  to  the  difference  between  good  and  e^fl.     The 
pedagogic  wisdom  of  all  ages  and  nations  has  reoogniaed  this,  and 
tamed  it  practically  to  account.    Painful  ponishmenta  have  always 
been  employed  to  induce  consciousness  of  wrong,  to  awaken  a  con- 
ception of  its  being  pernicious  by  the  feeling  of  pain,  and  to  d^er 
from  the  repetition  of  faults.     We  all  know  too  that   it  is  in 
sorrow  and  calamity  that  man's  moral  strength  is  beat  fiMtered; 
that  nobility  of  character  and  true  mental  dignity  are  best  cultured 
and  displayed  in  the  greatest  sorrows  and  severest  trials  of  life. 
The  highest  spectacle  that  life  can  offiar  is  that  of  the  man  who 
struggles  with  adverse  fate,  who  comes  unsubdued  and   morally 
purified  out  of  the  conflict,  even  if  he  succumbs  to  it  physioalty. 
The  lofty,  ennobling,  and  at  the  same  time  pleasurable  effsot  of 
tragedy,  rests  upon  'the  same  basis.    A  life  without  conflict  or  passion, 
made  up  of  enjoyment  only,  would  aflbrd  man  no  opportonity  for 
cultivating  his  highest  powers.     A  paradise  would  only  be  a  fitting 
abode  for  children,  for  those  who  were  always  to  remain  in  leading- 
strings. 

Finally,  physical,  and  in  part  also  moral,  evil  is  important  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  highest  of  virtues — love  of  our  neighbour.  That 
one  man  can  do  anything  for  another,  can  lend  him  practical  aid,  or 
lovingly  alleviate  his  lot,  at  the  same  time  cultivating  and  perfecting 
himself,  even  growing  God-like  and  a  representative  of  Providence, 
is  mainly  dependent  on  the  fact  of  man's  sensibility  to  suffering. 
If  this  were  wanting,  the  chief  bond  would  be  snapt  which  unites 
men  to  each  other,  and  makes  their  life  together  a  school  of  moral 
activity  and  perfection.  Thus  the  sufferings  of  life  become  an 
incitement  to  the  practice  of  moral  virtues,  both  to  the  sufferer  himself 
and  to  those  who  render  him  aid. 

Besides  this,  they  serve  moral  purposes  by  preventing  immoral 
conduct,  and  by  affording  protection  from  many  moral  dangers. 
Imagine  human  life,  as  at  present  constituted,  without  suffering  or 
sensibility  to  it,  and  realize  the  consequences!  How  presumption 
and  listless  idleness  would  prevail,  how  unbounded  would  be  the 
dominion  of  selfishness,  what  an  absence  of  all  self-restraint  would 
be  the  result !  If  wc  consider  all  this,  and  rightly  estimate  the 
significance  of  suffering  in  its  various  aspects  for  the  human  raoe,  we 
shall  no  longer  be  able  to  call  this  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds, 
nor  even  to  say  that  it  is  unconditionally  bad.  The  good  that  results 
and  is  wrung  from  suffering  has  a  value  which  far  outweighs  the  pain. 


There  is  another  fact  of  the  greatest  importance,  which  proves  that 
this  life  is  not  ao  utterly  miserable  and  unworthy  as  the  Pessimists 
would  have  ua  believe.  It  scarcely  admits  of  dispute  that  the  moat 
blessed  thing  in  life  is  love,  the  word  being  token  in  its  broadest 
pense,  not  in  that  more  limited  one  in  which  the  poeta  sing  of  it.  It 
may  he  asserted  that  all  the  happiness  of  life  is  dependent  on  love ; 
whether  it  be  the  love  of  anything  great  and  important  or  insigni- 
ficant, it  is  the  most  blessed — indeed  the  only  blessed — thing  in  thia 
world.  A  man  who  cnn  love  no  more,  or  from  whom  everything  is  taken 
to  which  he  has  been  devoted,  will  no  longer  wish  to  live.  He  will 
long  for  death  and  annihilation  or  sink  into  despair.  The  lover  ex- 
periences thia  when  he  loses  the  glorified  object  of  his  affection ;  and 
so  does  the  miser  who  has  made  gold  his  god,  when  he  ia  suddenly 
deprived  of  it.  Human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  it  wanta  some 
object  as  a  complement  to  itself,  and  finds  happiness  in  devotion  to 
it.  That  will  naturally  afford  the  highest  satisfaction  which  ia  the 
most  perfect  and  most  truly  answers  to  the  ideal  of  the  true,  the 
good,  and  the  beautiful ;  ao  that  the  most  lasting  and  indestructible 
blessedness  will  be  attained  when  man  devotes  himself  to  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  this  transitory  life,  but  to  that  which  is  eternal 
and  cannot  pass  away. 

Thia  blessed  sentiment  of  love  has  also  this  peculiarity,  that  it 
80  far  succeeds  in  overcoming  and  alleviating  the  sorrows  of  whiolC 
it  ia  often  the  cause,  that  they  are  scarcely  felt  to  be  sorrows,  or 
are  joyfully  borne.  In  the  case  of  love  which  has  relation  to  sex  this 
ia  so,  in  the  degree  that  it  is  genuine  and  heartfelt.  vUl  nature  shows 
how  self- sacrificing  parental  love  is,  and  of  what  the  enthusiasm  of 
love  to  God  is  capable  is  proved  by  the  fnith  of  ascetics  and  martyrs. 
Even  that  caricature  of  real  love,  the  affection  of  the  avaricioua  man 
for  his  possessions,  is  not  quite  destitute  of  thia  characteristic,  for  he 
often  sacrifices  himself  and  this  life  for  the  sake  of  il;.  But  still 
more — it  is  not  only  the  characteristic  of  genuine  love  willingly  and 
joyfully  to  bear  distress  and  pain  for  the  sake  of  others,  it  is  even 
filled  with  desire  to  bear  them,  by  some  act  or  eacrifice  to  express  ita 
love  and  make  the  object  of  it  happy.  Ijove  delights  in  making 
aacrificea,  and  mostly  overcomes  all  seltiahnesa  and  self-aeeking. 

A  world  in  which  so  blessed  a  senliraent  la  possible  and  actual,  in 
which  a  power  exists,  which  can  subdue  selfishness,  conquer  sorrow, 
and  ennoble  the  soul,  which  can  make  even  ^>ainful  sacrlficea  ai 
blessed  task — such  a  world  cannot  be  conceived  of  aa  fundamentally 
Pessimistic,  as  unconditionally  evil. 

The  question  now  arises  how  moral  evil  is  to  bo  reconciled  with 
the  idea  that  the  world  is  good,  and  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  all- 
wise,  almighty,  and  just  Creator.  Moral  evil  appears  not  only  as 
disgraceful   and    ruinous    to    the    world,   ns    utterly   incapable  of 
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advancing  good,  but  also  as  directly  opposed  to  God,  as  incom- 
patible with  His  existence  and  works.  Considerations  of  this  sort 
have  been  long  ago  brought  forward  in  various  forms,  and  have 
given  rise  to  manifold  attempts  to  answer  the  question,  to  explain 
the  existence  and  significance  of  evil,  and  to  show  it  to  be  compatible 
with  faith  in  an  absolutely  perfect  God.  It  was  in  this  attempt  that 
the  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  predestination  originated.  People 
did  not  shrink  from  maintaining  that  the  purpose  of  evil  was  to 
afford  God  the  opportunity,  which  He  would  not  otherwise  have  had, 
of  revealing  His  justice  by  His  revenge  and  wrath.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose here  to  test  these  views,  but  will  only  briefly  show  how  the 
existence  of  moral  evil  may  be  found  to  be  compatible  with  the 
existence  and  works  of  God,  and  not  only  so,  but  actually  to  further 
the  perfection  of  the  world. 

The  perfection  of  creation  demands  that  it  shall  be  as  good  as  pos- 
sible, and,  on  the  other  hand,  this  perfection  is  demanded  by  the 
perfection  of  the  Divine  Creator,  if  a  Creator  is  presupposed. 
Everyone  will  admit  that  that  which  is  free  and  independent  is 
more  perfect  than  that  which  is  not  free,  dependent,  or  lifeless. 
The  perfection  of  the  world  demanded,  and  it  was  in  accordance 
with  the  perfection  of  the  Creator,  that  free  creatures  should  be 
created — that  is,  beings  gifted  with  free  will ;  whose  acts  and  re- 
solves should  spring  from  themselves,  should,  as  it  were,  result 
from  a  creative  principle  within  them  in  spite  of  the  principle  of 
causality  in  the  events  of  life.  Beings,  therefore,  who  are  the 
originators  of  their  own  acts,  and  are  responsible  for  them,  must 
ascribe  the  merit  or  demerit  of  them  to  themselves.  Intellectual, 
conscious  creatures  of  this  sort  possessed  of  wills  are  in  the  main 
God-like ;  at  any  rate,  in  so  far  as  in  their  freedom  of  action  they  are 
counterparts  of  the  eternal  independent  being  of  God,  and  in  relation 
to  their  moral  constitution,  they  are  the  creators  of  themselves,  and, 
as  it  were,  subject  to  no  compulsion  or  necessity.  Thus  man  parti- 
cipates in  a  prerogative  of  the  Deity,  as  is  the  case  in  consequence  of 
his  possession  of  self-conscious  reason.  This  is  the  condition  of  human 
nature  in  its  true  dignity  and  sublimity,  as  it  triumphs  over  all  the 
crime,  sorrow,  and  vicissitudes  of  this  life.  But  even  by  reason  of  this 
highest  characteristic  of  his  being,  man  is  also  capable  of  moral  evil, 
and  this  is  the  ^ine  qua  non  of  the  highest  perfection  of  created  and 
mortal  beings,  as  has  been  explained  and  proved  by  philosophers  and 
teachers  in  former  times.  The  highest  perfection  is  conditioned  by 
the  deepest  imperfection.  The  imperfect,  the  lifeless,  the  enslaved, 
would  indeed  make  imperfection  impossible,  but  it  would  also  exclude 
all  true  perfection  and  perfectibility. 

The  perfection  of  earthly  existence  is  dependent  on  necessity  and 
free  will,  but  so  also  is  imperfection,  or  physical  and  moral  evil.     Oa 
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necessity  in  nature  depends  its  conformity  to  law,  the  sure  and  con- 
etttnt  course  of  things  and  its  objective  rationality.  Through  free- 
dom of  will,  a  higher  aim,  a  peculiar  significance,  ia  given  to  the 
iiecesaary  conformity  of  nature  ta  law,  since  by  its  means  it  can  be 
turned  to  account  for  rational  purposes,  cultivated  and  exalted. 
Without  necessity  or  constant  conformity  to  law  in  nature  there 
could  be  no  true  knowledge  of  it,  no  rational  use  of  it  for  definite 
ends,  no  control  over  it  for  practical  purposes ;  but  without  freedom 
the  same  results  would  ensue,  and  all  that  would  be  posaible  would 
be  an  aimless  course  of  things  constantly  repeated. 

The  higher  significance,  the  rational  end  of  existence,  and  with  it 
its  perfection  and  perfectibility,  is  therefore  dependent  on  necessity 
and  free  will.  I3ut  imperfection  is  also  dependeut  on  both  since  they 
are  finite,  and  must  show  themselves  in  the  forms  of  time  and  space, 
and  thus  the  sorrows  and  evils  of  life  are  possible  and  actual.  It  is 
always  found  that  it  is  that  tame  principle  in  creation  which  con- 
Htitutea  the  idea  of  its  perfection,  its  likeness  to  God,  which  renders 
possible  and  actually  produces  its  imperfection  and  corruption.  This, 
as  Leibnitz  has  shown,  is  the  necessary  condition  of  its  finite  nature. 
Were  it  otherwise,  were  the  world  perfect  without  the  pousibility  of 
corruption  and  decay,  without,  therefore,  the  need  of  development,  it 
■would  be  equal  to  God  Himself,  it  would  be  a  second  God. 

All  this  admits  of  proof  without  much  difficulty,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  Pessimists  will  not  consider  their  complaints  and  doubts  about 
the  evils  of  life  as  disposed  of,  but  will  ask — Why,  then,  if  a  finite 
creation,  even  if  the  best  possible,  could  not  exist  without  evil,  was  it 
created  at  all  ?  Non-existence,  they  maintain,  would  bo  much  better 
than  this  auflering  life.  The  mvslery  and  nature  of  life  is  certainly, 
nfter  all,  impenetrable  by  the  human  mind ;  for,  in  order  to  compre- 
hend it  clearly,  man  must  be  equal  to  God ;  and  we  must  be  content 
to  forego  the  comprehension  of  this  final  mystery,  especially  as  there 
is  80  much  in  the  world  itself  as  yet  unexplained  and  incomprehen- 
eible.  Meanwhile,  we  may  attempt  a  solutiou  of  the  problem,  ^Vhy 
this  world  was  created,  and  was  created  as  it  is,  from  what  we  know 
■of  the  character  and  aim  of  creation  ? 

Of  course  the  question,  and  the  attempt  at  a  solution  of  it,  ia 
•without  meaning  if  not  regarded  from  a  theistic  stand-point — 
that  is,  for  those  who  take  the  world  to  be  the  work  of  a  per- 
sonal Creator,  acting  with  consciousness  and  free  will.  From  the 
atheistic,  naturalistic,  or  decidedly  pantheistic  stand-point,  the  ques- 
tion why  this  suffering  world  exists  has  no  meaning,  because,  accord- 
ing to  those  systems,  all  possibility  of  its  non-exisl«nce,  or  of  its 
being  difi'eront  from  what  it  is,  is  excluded  beforehand.  Neither  has 
the  question  any  significance  for  the  semi- pantheistic  system;  for 
ivbile  according  to  this  there  is  a  distinction  between  God  and  the 
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world,  it  holds  that  it  was  necessary  for  God  to  reveal  TTimwelf  bj 

the  creation  of  the  world,  though  it  is  not  exactly  a 

of  His  being ;  so  that  according  to  this  system,  also,  the  non- 

of  the  world  is  an  impossibility.     Our  problem,  therefore,  is  only 

possible  from  a  theistic  stand-point — ^that  is,  on  the  supposition  thmt 

the  world  was  called  into  existence  and  created  as  it  is  as  the  result 

of  Chxl's  resolre. 

The  question  then  is,  why  God,  foreseeing  the  suffering,  and  eqpe* 
cially  the  moral  evil,  of  the  world  as  ineyitable,  did  not  leave  the 
world  uncreated  ?    In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  remarked  thmt  in 
any  case  it  appears  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  goodness  of 
Ch>d  to  create  than  not  to  create,  supposing  the  latter  as  possible. 
For  it  appears  to  be  in  unison  with  His  perfection,  and  especially 
with  His  goodness,  to  call  beings  into  existence,  to  confer  on  them 
as  fiir  as  possible  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  the  capability  of  attaining 
perfection.    The  motive,  therefore,  for  creation  appears  stronger  than 
that  for  non-creation.     We  conceive  of  existence  as  better  than  non- 
existence, and  even  in  the  world  as  it  is,  happiness  outweighs  anfier- 
ingy  so  that  by  non- creation  more  happiness  than  pain  would  have 
been  prevented.     Possible,  actual,  necessary,    and    foreseen    erU^ 
therefore,  could  not  prevent  creation,  as  it  could  not  affect  the 
Creator  moro  strongly  than  the  preponderating  happiness  in  the 
world.     As  to  moral  eviL  it  has  been  alreadv  observed  that  at  least 
the  possibility  of  it  was  inevitable,  if  creation  was  to  be  perfect  and 
godlike.     This  perfection  demands  beings  with  free  will,  and  they 
must  therefore  be  capable  of  bad,  as  well  as  of  good,  actions.     Sat 
had  God  abstained  fit>m  creation  on  account  of  the  possibility  and 
future  actuality  of  evil,  to  prevent  the  misery  which  might  arise  from 
it  and  from  the  abuse  of  fi-ee  will.  He  would  then  have  had  more 
regard  to  the  possible  evil  in  the  future  creation  than  to  the  good, 
since  to  avoid  the  unhappiness  which  was  not  compulsory.  He  would 
also  have  avoided  the  good,  and  this  appears  neither  fit  nor  justifiable. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  had  Ch>d  abstained  from  creating  the 
world  on  accoimt  of  friture  evil,  evil,  even  before  it  existed,  woold 
have  had  more  weight  in  the  divine  counsels  than  good.  Even  sadi 
a  negative  preponderance  or  preventive  ascendancy  of  evil  in  rdation 
to  God  is  inadmissible,  and  so  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  spite 
of  the  inevitable  evil  in  the  world  the  creation  of  it  was  proper  for 
Ch>d  and  beneficial  for  the  creature.  The  existing  imperfections  and 
suffering,  therefore,  are  not  a  sufficient  proof  against  the  real 
existence  of  God,  and  no  decisive  contradiction  of  God-conscioasneaB 
in  humanity.  And  this  it  is  the  special  mission  of  the  Theodicy, 
so-called,  to  prove. 

We  do  not  hold  with  Leibnitz  that  every  evil  in  the  world  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  that  the  world  could  not  stand  if  the  least  of 
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were  wonting :  and  for  this  reaaon,  if  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  once 
admitted,  besides  moral  evil,  much  suffering  must  be  looked  upon  aa 
self-produced,  and  therefore  might  not  have  been.  Neither  con  we 
agree  with  Rokitanski,"  a  follower  of  Schopenhauer,  when  he  main- 
tains that  the  sum  of  evil  in  the  world  remains  always  the  eame ;  for 
both  with  individuals  and  nations  much  evil  may  be  avoided  by 
knowledge  and  experience,  so  that  suffering  may  bo  diminished  for 
an  individual  or  a  nation  without  its  necessary  augmentation  in 
others.  To  accept  this  doctrine  without  good  reason  would  be  to 
favour  a  too  unscientifio  mysticism.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  can 
he  who  takes  a  theistic  stand- point,  who  regards  God  as  an  absolutely 
perfect  being,  according  to  man's  conception  of  perfection,  adopt  the 
view  of  Jacob  Bo^hme  that  the  positive  root  and  source  of  the  evil 
and  suffering  in  the  world  is  God  Himself.  For  that  which  is 
designated  as  punitive  or  revengeful  justice,  the  expression  or  effect 
of  which  is  undoubtedly  felt  to  be  human  suffering,  is  not  a  source 
or  root  of  evil,  but  only  reaction  against  it,  and  it  has  therefore  not 
a  positive,  but  merely  a  negative,  relation  to  it.  Besides,  if  Boehme'a 
doctrine  were  correct,  that  peculiar  consciousness  of  something 
wrong,  which  does  actually  exist  in  the  human  mind,  could  hardly 
find  a  place  there,  and  evil  and  suffering  would  be  conceived  of  as 
something  substantial,  whereas  it  universally  manifests  itself  as 
something  accidental,  as  perversion,  disturbance,  as  may  easily  bo 
observed  in  the  case  of  physical  maladies. 

We  may  say  that  this  world  is  the  best  in  so  far  as  it  appears  to  be 
the  work  of  divine  goodness  and  wisdom,  and  is  destined  for  the 
highest  ends,  the  perfection  and  blessedness  of  created  beings ;  but 
this  does  not  exclude  the  fact  that  it  is  full  of  imperfection  and 
suffering.  It  is  intended  for  activity,  independence,  and  self- improve- 
ment, and  caimot  therefore  offer  tranquil  enjoyment,  but  demands 
energy,  effort,  and  conflict ;  for  it  is  only  by  these  means  that  tha 
creature  can  achieve  or  become  anything.  If  human  life  were 
nothing  but  a  perpetual  scene  of  enjoyment,  a  round  of  amusements, 
what  significance  or  dignity  could  it  have,  or  to  what  loftier  ends  could 
it  attain  P  If  the  world  were  less  perfect  and  less  destined  for 
perfectibility,  there  might  be  less  suffering  and  less  possibility  of 
evil.  It  might  even  bo  free  from  both  if  life  and  freedom  were 
wanting,  that  is  if  only  inane  or  unconscious  beings  existed. 

Every  man  can  best  solve  at  least  for  himself  the  profound  enigma 
whether  this  world  is  good  or  bad,  the  best  or  the  worst,  by  turning 
it  to  the  best  account  for  himself.  The  world  is  the  best,  but  only  for 
those  who  know  how  to  make  it  so,  which  is  indeed  a  task  of  great 

•  Dio  SoliiUritat  alios  Thierleberu.  Vortrag  Ton  Hofrath  and  ProfeMor  Dr.  CmI 
Rokitaiuki.     Wion,  IHSg.    It  is  notaworthjr  that  it  ii  ■  natural  philosophw  BOd  w, 

phj-aiumn  who  hoMa  thi^a  nows. 
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difficulty.  It  is  given  ua  as  the  best,  but  it  is  man's  mission  to  make 
it  actually  so.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise  if 
creation  is  really  to  have  any  significance,  and  is  not  to  be  a  childish 
and  meaningless  game  with  mere  puppets. 

The  sweetest  and  sublirnest  harmonica  are  concealed  in  nature ; 
but  to  reveal  them  to  the  world  the  musical  genius  is  required,  who 
has  carefully  cultivated  his  powers,  and  only  discovers  them  himself 
with  much  pain  and  labour.  So  it  is  with  the  best  world,  so  called, 
for  man.  And,  further,  even  when  the  most  enchanting  musical 
tones  are  brought  into  harmonious  conjunction,  and  a  master-piece  ia 
produced  calculated  to  elevate  and  rejoice,  still,  before  it  can  delight 
the  hearers,  the  art  ia  required  of  bringing  the  work  to  light  by 
means  of  voices  and  instruments,  an  art  which  can  only  be  acquired 
with  much  labour  and  effort.  Thus  also  the  highest  and  beat 
happiness  for  man  in  this  world  ia  near  him,  within  and  without, 
but  it  must  be  sought  for,  aimed  at,  and  grasped,  in  order  to  make  it 
a  reality  and  to  make  the  beat  of  the  world.  He  who  will  not 
earnestly  strive  to  fulfil  these  conditions  will  not  attain  it;  and  for 
him  the  world  will  be  the  worst,  although  he  will  be  everywhere 
surrounded  with  the  possibility  of  the  highest  bliss.  Just  as  the 
finest  masterpiece  of  music  does  not  exist  for  him,  even  though  it  lies 
before  him,  if  ho  has  not  acquired  the  art  of  playing  it,  or  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  do  so. 

As  we  have  seen,  our  problem  belongs  in  on  especial  manner  to 
religions,  and  they  trj'  in  one  way  or  another  to  help  nations  and 
individuals  to  solve  it.  As  we  consider  these  different  methods,  we 
can  assert  without  any  hesitation  that  the  Christian  religion  offers  by 
far  the  best  and  moat  cheering  solution ;  far  better  than  the  pessimism 
of  Buddhism,  the  asceticism  and  quietism  of  Brahminism,  or  the  pre- 
dominant fatalism  of  lelamism.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Christian 
doctrine  unites  all  these  solutions  into  a  more  lofty  whole.  It  knows 
especially  how  to  unite  the  needful  submission  and  resignation  with 
the  equally  needful  energy  and  individual  effort,  thereby  fitting  man 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission  without  causing  him  \a  lose  his 
individuality.  This  is  rendered  possible  chiefly  by  the  doctrine  of 
God  as  proclaimed  by  Christ ;  by  this,  unlimited  confidence  in  Ilia 
fatherhood  and  care  for  all  men  is  awakened,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  duty  is  laid  upon  all  to  labour  faithfully,  to  prove  their  love  and 
obedience  to  God,  as  well  as  to  attain  happiness  and  salvation  by 
striving  to  fulfil  the  active  duties  of  love  towards  their  neighbour. 

It  ia  by  these  means  that  that  optimism  is  established,  which  looks 
upon  existence  as  a  great  good,  but  unites  with  this  opinion  the 
conviction  that  m-c  must  attain  this  blessedness  for  ourselves  through 
suffering  and  by  cur  own  efforts. 

J.  FROI!,ecn.*MMFIl, 


JOHN   SMITH   AND   HIS   SELECT  DISCOURSES. 


IN  the  life  and  opinions  of  Whichoote,  which  we  formerly  reviewed,* 
the  new  movement  of  thought  in  Cambridge  is  seen  taking  its 
I   rise.     It  is  found  epringing  partly  out  of  a  frosh  activity  of  the  phi- 
I   losophical  Rpirit  wearied  with  the  aridities  of  the  exhausted  scholas-    | 
ticism,  and  quickened  hy  the  revived  study  of  Plato,  and  partly  out 
of  a  re-action  f^ainst  the  religious  bigotries  of  the  time,  which  in 
their  violence  and  intolerance  had  disgusted  the  higher  minds  at  the 
universities.     The  religious  aspect  of  the  movement  is,  in  the  first 
■  instance,  more  conspicuous  than  ita  philosophical  character  and  aflS- 
I  liatiou.     Whichcote's  relations  to  the  religious  parties  of  his  time 
.  come  into  more  direct  view  than  hia  relation  to  the  speculative  influ- 
ences, which,   beyond   doubt,  he   also  greatly  modified.     In   other 
words,  he  is  more  prominently  the  rational  religious  thinker  than 
the  Platonic  philosopher. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  easy.      Religion  masked  every  other 
interest  in  the  seventeenth  century.    Both  politics  and  philosophy,  al- 
though they  hud  broken  the  ecclesiastical  yoke,  and  were  seeking  eman- 
.  cipation,  had  not  yet  accomplished  it.     In  order  to  get  a  hearing  for 
L  themselves,   they  ha<l  studiously  to  court  theology,  and  assume  a   , 
I  religious  side  ;  or  at  least  to  pay  deference — if  it  were  only  as  with 
Bacon,  the  deference  of  respectful  distance — to  what  was  still  held  to 
be  the  qneen  of  the  sciences.     The  philosophical  attitude  of  Bacon  is 

*  Sec  Conliinpirar-f  fcvi'ti:  fcr  October,  l"*?!. 
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difficulty,  It  is  given  us  as  the  beat,  but  it  is  man's  mission  to  make 
it  actually  so.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise  if 
creation  is  really  to  have  any  significance,  and  ia  not  to  be  a  childish 
and  meaningless  game  with  mere  puppets. 

The  sweetest  and  subliraest  harmonies  are  concealed  in  nature; 
but  to  reveal  them  to  the  world  the  musical  genius  is  required,  who 
has  carefnll)'  cultivated  his  powers,  and  only  discovers  them  himself 
with  much  paia  and  labour.  So  it  ia  with  the  best  world,  so  called, 
for  man.  And,  further,  even  when  the  moat  enchanting  musical 
tones  are  brought  into  harmonious  conjunction,  and  a  master-piece  ib 
produced  calculated  to  elevate  and  rejoice,  still,  before  it  can  delight 
the  hearers,  the  art  is  required  of  bringing  the  work  to  light  by 
means  of  voices  and  instruments,  an  art  which  can  only  be  acquired 
with  much  labour  and  effort.  Thus  also  the  highest  and  beat 
happiness  for  man  in  this  world  is  near  him,  within  and  without, 
but  it  must  be  sought  for,  aimed  at,  and  grasped,  in  order  to  make  it 
ft  reality  and  to  make  the  best  of  the  world.  He  who  will  not 
earnestly  strive  to  fultil  these  conditions  will  not  attain  it ;  and  for 
him  the  world  will  be  the  worst,  although  he  will  be  everywhere 
surrounded  with  the  possibility  of  the  highest  bliss.  Just  as  the 
finest  masterpiece  of  music  does  not  exist  for  him,  even  though  it  lies 
before  him,  if  he  has  not  acquired  the  art  of  playing  it,  or  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  do  so. 

As  we  have  seen,  our  problem  belongs  in  an  especial  manner  to 
religions,  and  they  try  in  oue  way  or  another  to  help  nations  and 
individuals  to  solve  it.  As  we  consider  these  different  methods,  we 
can  assert  without  any  hesitation  that  the  Christian  religion  offers  by 
far  the  best  and  most  cheering  solution ;  far  better  thou  the  pessimism 
of  Buddhism,  the  asceticism  and  quietism  of  Br«hmini«m,  or  the  pre- 
dominant fatalism  of  Islaraism.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Chrifitian 
doctrine  unites  all  these  solutions  into  a  more  lofty  whole.  It  knows 
especially  how  to  unite  the  needful  submission  and  resignation  with 
the  equally  needful  energy  and  individual  effort,  thereby  fitting  man 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission  without  causing  him  to  lose  his 
individuality.  This  is  rendered  possible  chiefly  by  the  doctrine  of 
God  as  proclaimed  by  Christ ;  by  this,  unlimited  confidence  in  Hia 
fatherhood  and  care  for  all  men  is  awakened,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  duty  is  laid  upon  all  to  labour  faithfully,  to  prove  their  love  and 
obedience  to  God,  as  well  as  to  attain  happiness  end  salvation  by 
atriving  to  fulfil  the  active  duties  of  love  towards  their  neighbour. 

It  ia  by  these  means  that  that  optimism  is  established,  which  looka 
upon  existence  as  a  great  good,  but  unites  with  this  opinion  the 
conviction  that  we  must  attain  this  blessedness  for  ourselves  through 
suffering  and  by  our  own  efforts. 

J.  rUfUlSCHAJfMER. 


JOHN  SMITH  AND  HIS  SELECT  DISCOURSES. 


IN  the  life  and  opinions  of  Wbichcote,  which  we  formerly  reviewed,* 
the  new  moTement  of  thought  in  Cambridge  is  Been  taking  its 
rise.  It  is  found  springing  partly  out  of  a  fresh  activity  of  the  phi- 
losophical spirit  wearied  with  the  aridities  of  the  exhausted  scholas- 
ticism, and  quickened  by  the  revived  study  of  Plato,  and  partly  out 
of  a  re-action  against  the  religious  bigotries  of  the  time,  which  in 
their  violence  and  intolerance  had  dL^usted  the  higher  minds  at  the 
umvetsities.  The  religious  aspect  of  the  movement  b,  in  the  first 
Instance,  more  conspicuous  than  its  philosophical  character  and  affi- 
liation. Whichcote's  relations  to  the  religious  parties  of  his  time 
come  into  more  direct  view  than  his  relation  to  the  speculative  influ- 
ences, which,  beyond  doubt,  he  also  greatly  modified.  In  other 
words,  he  is  more  prominently  the  rational  i-eligions  thinker  than 
the  Platonic  philosopher. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  easy.  Religion  masked  every  other 
interest  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Both  politics  and  philosophy,  al- 
though they  had  broken  the  ecclesiastical  yoke,  and  were  seeking  eman- 
cipation, had  not  yet  accomplished  it.  In  order  to  get  a  hearing  for 
themselves,  they  had  studiously  to  court  theology,  and  assume  a 
religious  side ;  or  at  least  to  pay  deference — if  it  were  only  as  with 
Bacon,  the  deference  of  respectfial  distance — to  what  was  still  held  to 
be  the  queen  of  the  sciencea     The  philosophical  attitude  of  Bacon  is 

*  Sec  Centrniporary  PtnitK  for  October,  1K71. 
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Righteousness ;— such  are  the  questions  to  which  his  "Discouises' 
are  devoted.  Religious  in  the  highest  sense,  they  yet  involve  h 
their  mere  statement  the  primary  data  of  all  philosophy  ;  and  Smhi^ 
we  shall  find,  handles  them  as  a  preacher  indeed — ^for  the  diBCOoxM 
were  intended  for  oral  delivery — ^yet  with  a  freedom,  loftiness,  »1 
amplitude  of  grasp,  which  stamps  him  pre-eminently  as  a  Chnstoi 
philosopher. 

Of  Smith's  life  unhappily  we  know  little  or  nothing.     In  aone 
respects  the   most  remarkable   of  all  the   Cambridge   schod— tk 
richest  and  most  beautiful  mind,  and  certainly  by  far  the  best  wntff 
of  them  all — he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four.      There  i» 
nothing  to  tell  of  a  career  so  brief,  and  which  never  seems  to  hm 
passed  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  University.      He  is  a  tbinbr 
without  a  biogi-aphy.     Two  friends, — John  Wortbington,  who  edited 
his   "Discourses,"  and   Simon   Patrick,   who   preached   his  fanenl 
sei-mon  in  the  clxapel  of  Queen's  College,   where   he   himself  bal 
discoursed   with   such  marvellous  eloquence, — ^have   given  us 
sketch  of  his  character,  but  left  much  to  be  desired   even  in 
respect      There  is  elevation   and  beauty,  but  also  a  good  deal  of 
indistinctness,   in   the   picture   which   they   draw.       The  lines  an 
grand  but  wavering,  and  lose  themselves,  after  the   manner  of  tk 
time,  in  vagueness  and  generality ;  yet  here  and  there  there  are 
touches  of  affectionate  felicity,  which,  in  the  case  of  Patrick  in  pv- 
ticular,  break  into  downright  bursts  of  tearful  tenderness  over  tbe 
loss  of  so  much  genius  and  goodness.     Quando  ullurn    invenint 
parem,  is  the  key-note  of  all  he  says,  and  the  pressure  of  the  painftd 
thought  interrupts  the  flow  of  his  panegyric  with  the  most  honest 
exclamations   of  grief     "  Who   can   think  of  his  gracious  lips,  his 
profitable  and  delightful  converse,  his  cordial  love,  without  a  sigh  ud 
a  tear,  without  saying,  *  Ah  !  my  father;'  *  Ah  I  his  glory?'"     .    .  . 
A  recent  writer*  has  said  that  in  all  the  literature  of  the  period 
with   which    he   is   acquainted,   he    has   ''not    met    with   a   more 
pathetic  production  than   this  funeral   sermon.      The  artistic  ddU 
is  not  great,  but  there  is  an  expression  of  genuine  feeling  through- 
out, with  an  occasional  outbreak  of  honest  grief   which   produces 
an  effect  above  all  art*'     This  is  quite  true,  and  the  fact  is  eqxuSij 
creditable  to  Patrick  and  the  friend  whom  he  and  the  University  so 
deeply  mourned. 

John  Smith  was  a  native  of  Northamptonshire,  where  his  father 
seems  to  have  been  a  small  farmer.  He  was  born  at  Achurch,  near 
Oundle,  in  that  county,  in  the  year  1618.     Before  his  birth,  Patrick 

*  Mr.  Mullinger,  of  St  John's  College,  who,  in  a  small  Tolnine,  entitled  "Co* 
bridge  Characteristics  in  the  Seventeenth  Centuiy,**  has  toadied,  but  onlj  rtxj 
slightlj,  npon  onr  subject. 
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says,  "bis  parents  had  been  long  childless,  and  were  grown  aged/' 
He  was  sent  to  Cambridge  in  1 636,  and  entered,  as  Whichcote  had 
before  him,  at  Emmanuel  College.  We  would  infer  from  this  that 
bis  father,  like  many  of  his  class,  especially  in  the  midland  districts 
of  England,  had  Puritan  leanings,  and  sent  him  to  the  well-known 
Puritan  Foundation  to  be  ti*ained  in  the  true  gospel  of  Protestantism. 
At  this  time  Whichcote  was  a  Fellow  and  Tutor  in  the  College ;  and 
he  is  supposed  also  to  have  commenced  his  influence  as  a  preacher. 
He  was  nine  years  older  than  Smith  ;  and  it  is  expressly  stated  by 
Worthington  that  he  became  tutor  to  the  young  and  probably  some- 
what friendless  undergraduate  from  Northamptonshire.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  facts  embodied  in  Worthington's  rhetorical  "  Address  to 
the  Reader,"  prefixed  to  the  original  edition  of  the  "  Discourses.*'  It 
is  also  implied  in  his  statement,  that  the  tutor's  comparative  wealth 
was  freely  given  to  assist  his  pupil.    His  words  are : — 

"  I  knew  him  (the  author  of  the  *  Discourses ')  for  many  years,  not  only 
when  he  was  Fellow  of  Queen*s  College,  but  when  a  student  in  Emmanuel 
Ck>llege,  where  his  early  piety,  and  the  remembering  his  Creator  in  those 
days  of  his  youth,  as  also  his  excellent  improvements  in  the  choicest  parts 
of  learning,  endeared  him  to  many,  particularly  to  his  carefid  tutor,  the 
Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  afterwards  Provost  of  King's  College,  Dr. 
Whichcote  ;  to  whom,  for  his  directions  and  encouragements  of  him  in  his 
studies,  his  seasonable  provision  for  his  support  and  maintenance  when  he 
was  a  young  scholar,  as  also  upon  other  obliging  considerations,  our  author 
did  ever  express  a  great  and  singular  regard."* 

Smith  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1640,  and  his  Master's  four 
years  later  ;  and  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  became  Master,  or  iu 
1644,  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Queen's  College.  The  explanation 
given  of  his  not  having  received  a  Fellowship  in  his  own  College  is, 
that  by  the  statutes  no  more  than  one  Fellow  could  be  admitted 
from  any  one  county,  and  that  the  Fellowship  open  to  a  Northamp- 
tonshire graduate  was  filled  up  at  the  time  Smith  became  eligible. 
It  was  at  this  time,  our  readers  will  remember,  that  Whichcote 
returned  to  Cambridge,  after  a  brief  absence,  and  was  appointed 
Ptovost  of  King's  College.  We  have  no  trace  of  further  personal 
relations  betwixt  the  former  Tutor  and  his  pupil ;  but  they,  no  doubt, 
renewed  their  old  intercourse,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  a  mind  like  Smith's  would  regard  Whichcote^s 
growing  influence  over  the  youth  of  the  University.  Smith's  success, 
again,  could  scarcely  have  been  less  acceptable  to  his  former  teacher ; 
while  the  discourses  which  he  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  Queen's 
must  have  been  among  the  most  powerful  stimulants  of  the  higher 
and  more  expansive  thoughtfulness  which  was  rapidly  springing  up 

*  ATcresB  to  the  Eeader. 
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to  the  alarm  of  Tuckney  and  his  friends.  They  "contributed," 
according  to  Tillotson*s  biographer,*  "  to  raise  new  thoughts  and 
a  sublime  style  in  the  members  of  the  University."  Smith  is  said  to 
have  discharged  his  duties  as  tutor  with  great  faithfulness,  and  t» 
have  had  great  aptitude  and  ease  of  expression  in  the  communicatiofi 
of  knowledge.  Particular  mention  is  made  of  his  distinction  as  \ 
mathematical  lecturer  in  the  public  schools.  His  health  seems  to 
have  been  weak  from  the  first,  and  his  illness  was  borne  with  singular 
sweetness  and  patience.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  August,  1652,  a  few 
months  after  Whichcote  closed  his  correspondence  with  Tuckney  and 
the  new  movement  may  be  said  to  have  attained  definite  recognition 
and  significance. 

Worthington's  description  of  his  friend  throws  but  little  light  upon 
his  character.  He  tells  us  that  he  might  "fill  much  paper"  in 
recounting  particularly  his  many  excellences ;  yet,  after  all,  he  gives 
us  but  a  very  vague  and  indefinite  impression  in  such  sentences  as 
the  following : — 

"  I  might  truly  say,  that  he  was  not  only  dixmof,  but  oyaB^^  both  t 
righteous  and  truly  honest  man,  and  also  a  good  man.  He  was  a  foUower 
and  imitator  of  God  in  purity  and  holiness,  in  benignity,  goodness^  and  love; 
a  love  enlaiged  as  God*s  love  is,  whose  goodness  overflows  and  spreads  itself 
to  all,  and  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works.  He  was  a  '  lover  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,'  a  lover  of  His  spirit  and  of  His  life,  i 
lover  of  His  excellent  laws  and  rules  of  holy  life,  a  serious  practiser  of  Hii 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  best  sermon  that  ever  was  preached,  and  yet  none 
more  generally  neglected  by  those  that  call  themselves  Christians."  .... 
'^  To  be  short,  he  was  a  Christian  not  cV  oXtyo>,  but  cV  ttoXX^,  more  tbau  a 
little,  even  wholly  and  altogether  such  :  a  Christian  cV  xp^f^r^^i  inwaidlj 
and  in  good  earnest :  religious  he  was,  but  without  any  vain-gloriousness 
and  ostentation ;  not  so  much  a  talking  or  a  disputing,  as  a  living,  a  doing, 
and  an  obeying  Christian  ;  one  inwardly  acquainted  with  the  simplicity  and 
power  of  godliness,  but  no  admirer  of  the  Pharisaic  forms  and  sanctimo- 
nious shows,  though  never  so  goodly  and  specious.*' 

Besides  being  thus  "  a  truly  God-like  man,"  he  was  possessed  of — 

"  Those  other  perfections  and  accomplishments  of  the  mind,  which  ren- 
dered him  a  very  rational  and  learned  man  :  and  withal,  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  great  accomplishments,  as  eminent  and  exemplary  in  unaffected 
humility  and  true  lowliness  of  mind."  "To  conclude,"  he  says,  "he  was 
a  plain-hearted  friend  and  Christian,  one  in  whose  spirit  and  mouth  there 
was  no  guile  ;  a  profitable  companion ;  nothing  of  vanity  and  triflii:^en 
in  him,  as  there  was  nothing  of  sourness  and  stoicism.  I  can  very  wdl 
remember,  when  I  have  had  private  converse  with  him,  how  pertinent  and 
freely  he  would  speak  to  any  matter  proposed  ;  how  weighty,  substantial, 
and  clearly  expressive  of  his  sense,  his  private  discourses  would  be,  and  both 
for  matter  and  language  muchwhat  of  the  same  importance  and  value  with 
such  exercises  as  he  studied  for,  and  performed  in  public." 


Birch's  **  Life  of  Azohbiahop  TiUotson,"  pp.  6,  7. 
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Such  are  the  moat  characterUtic  passages  of  Worthington's  descrip- 
tion in  liis  "Address  to  tlie  Reader."  They  are  hearty  but  feature- 
less, aud  fail  to  briog  before  us  any  familiar  image  of  his  friend. 
He  might  bave  added  more,  be  says,  but  in  the  view  of  "  the  fair  and 
lively  character"  drawn  by  Patrick,  he  thinks  this  imneceasory. 

"  If  some  port  of  that  character,"  he  adds,  "  should  seem  to  have  in  it 
anything  of  hyperbolism  aud  Btrflngeoess,  it  must  seem  so  to  such  only  who 
either  were  unacquainted  with  him  and  Btrangers  to  his  worth,  or  elae  find 
it  a  hard  thing  not  to  be  envious,  and  a  dif&culty  to  be  humble.  But  those 
that  had  a  more  inward  converse  with  him  knew  him  to  be  one  of  those  '  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,'  one  of  the  '  excellent  ones  in  the  earth  ; ' 
a  person  truly  eiemplary  in  the  temper  and  constitution  of  his  spirit,  aud 
in  the  well-ordered  course  of  bis  life;  a  life  aniui  qiiaxi  mlorU,  line  aetionHin 
diiifniione,  as  I  remember  Seneca  doth  express  it  somonbere  in  his  epistles, 
'  all  of  one  colour,  everywhere  like  itself;'  and  eminent  in  those  thiufpi  that 
are  worthy  of  praise  and  imitation," 

The  character  drawn  by  Patrick,  amid  all  its  elaborate  eulogy, 
gives  a  more  lively  picture ;  yet,  even  in  it,  there  are  touches  of 
mere  declamation,  which  leave  us  very  unsatisfied.  The  tone 
throughout  is  that  of  the  preacher  moved  to  an  unwonted  height  of 

emotion,  and  giving  too  ready  a  flow  to  exaggerations  of  language,  as 
he  recalls  the  virtues  of  bis  friend. 

"  Let  us  first  look  upon  him,"  he  says,  "  in  )m  tMineitci/,  dignity,  and 
vmrth.  A  very  glorious  star  he  was,  and  shone  brighter  in  our  eyes  than 
any  that  he  ever  looked  upon  when  he  took  his  view  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  ;  and  nov  he  shines  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmontont,  and  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  over,  being  wbe,  and  having  turned  many,  I  believe,  unto 
righteousness,''  .  ..."  He  had  such  <i  huge,  wide  capacity  of  soul, 
such  a  sharp  and  piercing  understanding,  such  a  deep  reaching  mind,  that 
he  set  himself  about  nothing  hut  he  soon  grasped  it,  and  made  himself  a 
full  possessor  of  it.  .  .  .  lie  was  a  most  laborious  scai'cher  after  wis- 
dom. '  A  living  library '  better  than  that  which  he  hath  given  to  our  college, 
and  'a  walking  study,'*  that  carried  his  learning  about  with  him.  I  never  got 
BO  much  good  among  all  my  books  by  a  whole  day's  plodding  in  a  study,  as 
by  an  hour's  discourse  I  have  got  with  him.  For  he  was  not  a  library  locked 
up,  nor  a  book  clasped,  hut  stood  open  for  any  to  converse  withal  that  bad 
a  mind  to  learn.  Yea,  he  was  a  fountain  running  over,  labouring  to  do  good 
to  those  who,  perhaps,  had  no  mind  to  receive  it.  None  more  fi-ee  and 
communicative  than  ho  wos  to  such  M  desired  to  discourse  with  him,  nor 
would  he  grudge  to  be  taken  off  from  his  studies  upon  such  an  occasion. 
It  may  be  tndy  said  of  him,  that  a  man  might  always  come  better  fixim 
him ;  and  his  mouth  could  drop  sentences  as  easily  as  an  ordinaij  mnn's 
could  speak  sense.  Aud  he  was  no  less  happy  in  expressing  his  mind  than 
in  conceiving.  He  hod  such  a  copia  i-erborum,  a  plenty  of  words,  and  those 
so  full,  pregnant,  and  siguificaut,  joined  with  such  an  active  fancy,  as  is  very 


*  BiPKiaHrri   Tit   Sftivxnt,  Kmi   vipiraTSiiv  /tav 

Patrick  qaotes  the  orif^inal  in  hb  t«xt. 
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rarely  to  be  found  in  the  company  of  such  a  deep  undeiatanding  and  judg- 
ment as  dwelt  in  him.**  * 

Whichcote's  pupil,  it  is  clear,  had  something  of  his  own  marvellous 
gifts  as  a  teacher.  He  loved  to  discourse.  His  mind  craved  sym- 
pathy, and  to  unburden  itself  of  its  teeming  thoughts.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  the  secret  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  friends  regarded 
him,  and  of  the  extraordinary  interest  which  his  death  excited. 
They  felt  that  not  only  a  great  student  and  thinker,  but  a  great 
teacher  was  gone — one  whose  qualities  pre-eminently  fitted  him  to 
adorn  the  University,  and  to  influence  its  higher  studies. 

^  His  learning,*'  as  Patrick  phrases  it,  **  was  so  concocted,  that  it  lay  not 
as  an  idle  notion  in  his  head,  but  made  him  fit  for  any  employments  He 
was  veiy  full  and  dear  in  all  his  resolutions  at  any  debates,  a  most  wise 
councillor  in  any  difficulties  and  straits,  dexterous  in  untying  any  knot,  of 
great  judgment  in  satisfying  any  scruple  or  doubt,  even  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion. He  was  one  that  soon  saw  into  the  depth  of  any  business  that  was 
before  him,  and  looked  it  quite  through,  that  would  presently  turn  it  over 
and  over  in  his  mind,  and  see  it  on  all  sides."  t 

Evidently  a  well-balanced,  noble,  intellectual  nature,  fitted  to  rule 
in  the  halls  of  learning,  and  to  diffuse  around  him  a  quickening  and 
powerful  influence. 

Nor  were  Smith's  moral  qualities  less  remarkable. 

*'  He  had  incorporated,*'  continues  his  eulogist,  "  or  insouled  **  all  princi> 
pies  of  justice  and  righteoutneM^  and  made  them  one  with  himseUl  So  that 
I  may  say  of  him  in  Antouious'  phrase,  he  was  huemtMnjvn  fiffianfUwos  cir  fioBos, 
'dipped  into  justice  as  it  were  over  head  and  ears ;'  he  had  not  a  slight 
superficial  tincture,  but  was  dyed  and  coloured  quite  through  with  it ;  so 
that  wheresoever  he  had  a  soul,  there  was  justice  and  righteousness.  They 
who  knew  him,  veiy  well  know  the  truth  of  all  this.  And  I  am  persuaded 
he  did  as  heartily  and  cordially,  as  eagerly  and  earnestly  do  what  appeared 
to  be  just  and  right,  without  any  self-respect  or  particular  reflections,  as 
any  man  living.  Methinks  I  see  how  earnest  he  would  be  in  a  good  matter 
which  up[)eared  to  be  reasouable  and  just,  as  though  justice  herself  had 
been  in  him,  looking  out  at  his  ejes,  and  speaking  at  his  mouth.  It  was  a 
virtue  indeed  that  he  had  a  great  afl*ection  unto,  and  which  he  was  veiy 
jealous  to  maintain  ;  in  whose  quarrel  he  was  in  danger  to  be  angry,  and 
sometimes  to  break  forth  into  a  short  passion."  X 

Here  we  have  a  genuine  bit  of  nature.  Smith  was  evidently  a 
high-souled,  eager,  and  somewhat  impetuous  man,  easily  warmed 
into  emotion  for  what  he  felt  to  be  a  just  cause,  and  ready  to  give 
vent  to  his  feelings  with  something  of  passionate  earnestness.  He 
had  the  quick  temperament  which  kindles  at  wrong-doing  or  folly  of 
any  kind,  and  which  goes  straight  at  its  object  without  management 

•  Funeral  Sermon  preached  by  Patrick,  printed  along  with  **  Select  DiaoouBes.** 

t  Ditto.  *  Ditto. 
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or  guile.  The  spirit  which  reveals  itself  by  the  eyes  and  mouth  may 
not  be  a  gi-eat  spirit,  and  certainly  may  not  always  be  right,  but  at 
least  it  is  never  crafty  or  deceitful.  And  in  his  case  the  diflfusive 
expressiveness  of  the  face  was  plainly  the  symbol  of  a  large,  liberal, 
and  sensitively  truthful  souL 

It  is  this  generous  aspect  of  his  friend's  character  that  melts 
Patrick,  as  he  proceeds  in  his  description,  and  makes    him  ex 
claim : — 

^'  And  now  what  word  shall  I  use  %  What  shall  I  say  of  his  love  ?  None 
that  knew  him  well  but  might  see  in  him  love  bubbling*  and  springing  up 
in  his  sold,  and  flowing  out  to  all ;  and  that  love  unfeigned,  without  guile, 
hypocrisy,  or  dissimulatiou.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  his  soul  universalized, 
how  tenderly  he  embraced  all  God's  creatures  in  his  arms,  more  especially 
men,  and  principally  those  in  whom  he  beheld  the  image  of  his  heavenly 
Father.  There  one  might  have  seen  running  rd  avyytvh  irp6s  t6  cn/yycycr,  and 
he  would  even  have  emptied  his  soul  into  theirs.  Let  any  that  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  him  say  if  I  lie.  And  truly  my  happiness  is 
that  I  have  such  a  subject  to  exercise  my  young  and  weak  oratory  upon, 
as  will  admit  of  little  hyperbole.  His  patience  was  no  less  admirable  than 
his  love,  under  a  lingering  and  tedious  disease,  wherein  he  never  murmured 
or  complained,  but  rested  quietly  satisfied  in  the  infinite  unbounded  good- 
ness and  tenderness  of  his  Father,  and  the  commiserations  of  Jesus  Christ 
.  .  .  •  He  told  me  in  his  sickness  that  he  hoped  he  had  learned  that 
for  which  God  sent  it,  and  that  he  thought  God  kept  him  so  long  in  such  a 
case,  under  such  biurdens  and  pressures,  that  'patience  might  have  its 
perfect  work  in  him.'  And  really  in  his  sickness  he  showed  what  Christi- 
anity and  true  religion  is  able  to  do ;  what  might,  power,  and  virtue  there 
is  in  it  to  bear  up  a  soid  under  the  greatest  loads.** 

His  "humility  and  faith,  his  ingenuity,  courtesy,  gentleness  and 
sweetness,"  are  all  commended  in  similar  language.  He  was  absorbed 
by  religious  earnestness,  and  resolved  (so  he  said) : — 

'^ '  If  it  had  pleased  the  Lord  of  life  to  prolong  his  days  very  much  to  lay 
aside  other  studies  and  to  travail  in  the  salvation  of  men's  souls ; '  but  at 
the  same  time  he  was  free  from  all '  devoiuring  zeal '  ...  He  called 
for  no  fire  to  descend  from  heaven  upon  men  but  the  fire  of  divine  love, 
that  might  biun  up  all  their  hatreds,  roughness,  and  cruelty  to  each  other. 
But  as  for  benignity  of  mind  and  Christian  kindness,  everybody  that  knew 
him  will  remember  that  he  ever  had  their  names  in  his  mouth,  and  I  assure 
them  they  were  no  less  in  his  heart  and  life  ;  as  knowing  that  without  these 
truth  itself  is  in  a  faction,  and  Christ  is  drawn  into  a  party.  And  this 
graciousness  of  spirit  was  the  more  remarkable  in  him,  because  he  was 
of  a  temper  naturally  hot  and  choleric,  as  the  greatest  minds  most 
commonly  are.  He  was  wiser  than  to  let  any  anger  rest  in  his  bosom  ;  much 
less  did  he  suffer  it  to  bum  and  boil  till  it  was  turned  into  gall  and  bitter- 
ness .  .  If  he  was  at  any  time  moved  unto  anger,  it  was  but  a  sudden 
flushing  in  the  face,  and  it  did  as  soon  vanish  as  arise."  t 
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Having  thus  described  all  this  *'  worth  and  eminency,"  and  alluded 
to  the  last  dajrs  of  his  friend's  life,  which  passed  away  in  ''  a  kind  of 
sleep/'  Patrick's  feelings  seem  to  give  way  altogether,  as  he  breaks 
forth  : — 

''  Have  we  not  reason  to  be  so  sad,  as  you  see  oiur  faces  tell  you  that  we 
ore?  But  alas  !  half  of  that  is  not  told  you  which  your  eyes  might  have 
seen,  had  you  been  acquainted  with  him.  I  want  thoughts  and  words 
to  make  a  Uvely  portraiture  of  him :  my  young  experience  hath  not  yet 
seen  to  the  height  or  the  depth  of  these  things  which  I  have  here  ^venyou 
a  rude  draught  of ;  and  so  my  conceits  and  expressions  must  needs  fall 
far  below  that  excellent  degree  of  beauty  wherein  they  dwelt  in  him  .  .  . 
There  is  not  one  but  will  cry  out  with  Elisha,  '  0  the  chariot  of  this  place, 
and  the  horseman  thereof  ...  0  thou  wast  both  my  safeguard  and 
my  ornament !  who  wast  a  society  by  thyself,  a  college  in  brief^  what  a  loss 
have  we  sustained  by  thy  departure  ?  ...  To  which  of  us  was  not  he 
dear  7  Who  is  there  that  was  not  engaged  to  him  !  Who  can  think  him- 
self as  wise  as  he  was  when  we  had  him  ?  * 

The  picture  of  mind  and  character  i*aised  by  these  grandilo- 
quent touches  is  of  so  lofty  a  kind  that  we  might  be  disposed  to 
attribute  it  in  some  degree  to  that  enthusiasm  of  personal  friend- 
ship which  often  binds  young  university  men  together,  and  makes 
them  exalt  above  criticism  the  parts  and  influences  of  some  favourite 
tutor  or  companion-student.  This  is  so  common  that  we  are  apt  to 
smile  at  youthful  eulogy,  knowing  well  that  the  only  test  of  what  a 
man  is  really  worth,  and  what  he  is  capable  of  doing  for  any  branch 
of  knowledge,  is  not  the  intense  and  frequently  narrow  judgment  of  a 
university,  but  the  broad  and  well-sifted  judgment  of  the  intellectual 
world.  Many  a  university  marvel  has  come  to  little  and  done  little 
for  the  world's  good;  whilst  some  who  excited  no  special  interest 
among  their  fellow-students  have  afterwards  taken  the  lead,  and  left 
their  stamp  upon  their  generation  in  many  impresses  of  noble  and 
advancing  thought.  Accordingly,  we  turn  to  Smith's  "  Discourses  " 
with  some  anxiety.  They  are  all  that  survive  to  represent  his  genius. 
They  first  appeared  in  1660,  under  the  editorship  of  Worthington ; 
and,  although  it  was  then  stated  by  him  that  there  were  "  other 
pieces  of  the  author's  "  which  would  "  make  another  considerable 
volume,"  no  additional  remains  have  ever  been  published. 

It  is  the  highest  testimony  to  the  genius  of  the  author  that  the 
estimate  of  his  friends  is  found  fully  sustained  by  these  discourses. 
Written  so  long  ago,  and  marked,  like  all  the  writings  of  the  time, 
with  many  unaccustomed  forms  of  language,  they  are  yet  instinct 
with  a  free,  bright,  and  copious  life  of  thought,  which  runs  as  freshly, 
or  nearly  as  freshly,  as  it  did  to  his  contemporaries.     The  expression 
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of  Worthington,  that  his  mind  was  "  a  bountiful  and  ever-bubbling 
fountain/*  is  exactly  the  expression  suggested  by  their  full,  rich,  and 
plentiful  thoughtfulness.  It  is  not  mere  eloquence  and  ability — the 
easy  and  large  grasp  of  intellect,  as  in  Chillingworth,  or  Barrow, 
or  Cudworth — which  distinguish  them  ;  but  an  ineffable  light  of 
spiritual  genius  shines  in  them  alL  They  are  "clothed,"  as  the 
Chaldee  oracle,*  quoted  by  Patrick,  says,  "with  a  great  deal  of 
mind,"  and  deeply  "impregnated  with  Divine  notions."  Powerful 
and  massive  in  argument^  they  are  everywhere  informed  by  a 
divine  insight  which  transcends  argument.  Calmly  and  closely 
reasoned,  they  are  at  the  same  time  inspired.  The  breath  of  a 
higher,  diviner  reason  animates  them  aU.  The  force  of  a  logic 
nearly  as  direct  and  penetrating  as  that  of  Chillingworth  directs  an 
imagination  as  opulent  as  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  The  result  is  a 
delightful  admixture  of  Christian  philosophy  and  poetry.  Profound 
glimpses  of  spiritual  truth  everywhere  open  to  the  reader  as  he 
advances,  charmed  with  the  rich  unfoldings  of  an  exuberant  intelli- 
gence, rejoicing  in  the  ampUtude  of  its  powers  and  the  sweep  and 
gloiy  of  its  flight.  The  poetic  richness  of  the  style  seldom  or  never, 
as  with  Taylor,  overbalances  the  weight  of  the  thought.  It  is  ornate 
and  picturesque,  without  being  florid  or  tawdry.  It  is  living  even 
through  all  the  trappings  and  encumbrances  of  Neo-Platonical  or 
other  allusion.  The  rhetorical  and  rational,  the  imaginative  and 
spiritual,  are  fused  and  blended  into  a  common  intellectual  action 
which  enlightens  while  it  penetrates,  and  touches  with  beauty  and 
colour  the  eminences  of  truth  which  it  reveals. 

The  main  drawback  of  the  discourses  to  the  modem  reader  is  the 
incessant  recun-ence  of  quotations.  The  free  course  of  the  author's 
thought  is  constantly  interrupted  by  confirmatory  statements  and 
illustrations  from  the  treasures  of  ancient  opinion  ;  and  sometimes, 
indeed,  as  in  the  third  discourse  on  Atheism,  his  line  of  exposition 
runs  almost  entirely  along  an  ancient  track.  The  effect  is  now  and  then 
to  give  an  additional  richness  and  interest  to  the  exposition,  but  more 
frequently  to  mar  its  flow  and  originality.  The  native  texture  of  the 
author's  composition  is  here  and  there  so  overlaid  and  patched,  that 
it  is  barely  distinguishable.  It  is  like  a  rich  garment  covered  with 
richer  gems,  which,  while  they  give  a  new  wealth  to  the  original,  yet 
hide  its  natural  hue  and  folds.  To  the  scholar  and  antiquarian  stu- 
dent there  is  a  special  charm  in  this  literary  mosaic.  They  like  the  page 
studded  with  Greek  and  Latin  quotations,  and  the  reverend  caution 
which  seeks  to  fortify  its  steps  as  it  advances  by  sentences  from  the 
ancient  masters,  and  carries  the  spolia  opima  of  past  thought  with 
it  as  it  ventures  into  new  regions  of  inquiry.     But  our  more  direct 
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habit8  of  mind  have  made  us  impatient  of  the  mere  traditional  orna- 
ments of  literature.      The  modem  reader  wishes  to  know  what  a 
roan  thinks  himself,  or  has  got  to  say  for  himself,  rather  than  what 
Plato,  or  Plutarch,  or  Plotinus,  or  TuUy,  or  Lucretius  may  have  said 
ages  ago.    There  is  no  indisposition,  indeed,  to  listen  to  these  ancient 
sages.     On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  said,  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  any  critical  exposition  of  them  was  likely^to  be  received  with 
more  interest  or  appreciation.    But  it  is  no  longer  accepted  as  a  part 
of  literary  art  to  be  able  to  weave  their  sajrings  into  the  texture  of  a 
theological  or  philosophical  treatise  ;  and  still  less  is  it  supposed  that 
any  modem  writer  necessarily  adds  to  the  weight  of  his  own  opinions 
by  fixing  them  with  even  the  most  ingenious  and  pregnant  quotations 
from  ancient  writera. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Cambridge  Platonists  carried  the 
system  of  quotations  to  excess.  It  was  not  merely  a  feature  of  their 
style,  but  a  characteristic,  so  to  speak,  of  their  mode  of  thought 
which  led  them  to  lean  too  fondly  on  the  past,  and  make  too  much  of 
ancient  authority.  They  were  never  able  to  throw  off  the  weight  of 
Neo-Platonic  tradition,  or  to  rise  superior  to  what  appeared  to  them 
a  sacred  lore.  The  shadow  of  Plotinus  particularly  haunts  their 
highest  speculations,  and  they  escape  but  seldom  into  the  clear 
daylight  of  thought  Smith  is,  perhaps,  less  an  offender  in  this 
respect  than  Cudworth  and  More.  Whichcote,  in  his  sermons, 
offends  least  of  all.  He  moves  with  a  comparatively  free  and 
unemban'assed  step.  He  had  been  more  in  the  world  than  the 
others,  and,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  owed  less  to  reading  than  to  his 
own  thought  and  "  invention."  All  the  younger  men  of  the  school 
were  more  exclusively  8cholai*s  and  students.  They  gathered  their 
thought  more  entirely  from  books,  and,  like  all  men  who  do  so,  they 
bear  the  trace  of  the  library  dust.  They  like  to  show  the  hidden 
treasure  dug  from  the  ancient  gi'aves,  and  which  they  have  worked 
with  so  much  love  and  interest. 

The  Discourses  are  ten  in  all  The  first  six  are  closely  connected, 
and  form,  in  fact,  successive  parts  of  a  scheme  of  thought  designed 
by  the  author  in  vindication  of  the  "  main  heads  and  principles  of 
religion.''  Starting  with  the  important  question  of  "  the  true  way  or 
method  of  obtaining  Divine  knowledge,"  he  passes,  after  the  polemi- 
cal manner  of  the  time,  to  discuss  first  the  counterfeits  or  oppositions 
to  Divine  knowledge  in  the  forms  of  Superstition  and  of  Atheism.  He 
then  enumerates  the  main  principles  or  articles  of  religious  Truth  to 
be — (1.)  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  (2.)  The  Existence  and  Nature 
of  God ;  and  (3.)  The  Communication  of  God  to  Mankind  through 
Christ.  He  considers  the  two  first  subjects  somewhat  elaborately  in 
successive  discourses ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  enter  upon  the  special 
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treatment  of  the  third.  The  discourse  "  Of  Prophecy,"  which  is  the 
last  of  the  connected  series,  was  meant  merely  to  be  an  introduc- 
tion to  this  part  of  his  subject ;  but  so  many  inquiries  "  offered 
themselves  to  his  thoughts  *'  in  discoursing  upon  Prophecy,  that  he 
had  only  finished  this  topic  when  his  term  of  office  as  "  Dean  and 
Catechist  "  in  the  College  expired.  He  died  in  the  following  sum- 
mer ;  and  thus,  says  Worthington  : — 

''  He  who  designed  to  speak  of  God*8  communication  of  himself  to  man- 
kind through  Cluist,  was  taken  up  by  Crod  into  a  more  inward  and  imme- 
diate participation  of  himself  in  blessedness.  Had  he  lived,  and  had  health 
to  have  finished  the  remaining  part  of  his  designed  method,  the  reader 
may  easily  conceive  what  a  valuable  piece  that  discourse  would  have 
been." 

Yet,  he  adds,  that  the  reader 

"  May  not  altogether  want  the  author's  labours  upon  such  an  argument, 
I  thought  good,  in  the  next  place,  to  adjoin  a  discourse  of  the  like  im- 
portance and  nature  delivered  heretofore  by  the  author  in  some  chapel 
exercises." 

In  point  of  fact  there  are  four  discourses  appended  to  that  upon 
Prophecy.  The  volume,  therefore,  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  part 
representing  in  some  degree  a  connected  treatise,  and  the  second  com- 
posed of  such  additional  discourses  as  seemed  to  Worthington  so  far 
fitted  to  carry  out  the  author's  design,  and  to  illustrate  the  special 
principles  which  he  had  intended  to  unfold  in  the  sequel. 

In  expounding  our  author's  religious  philosophy,  we  shall  follow 
his  own  outline  of  thought.  The  same  ideas  recur  frequently,  and 
the  necessities  of  his  argument  and  strict  sequence  of  its  various 
parts  are  not  very  carefully  preserved.*  The  following  may  be  said 
to  be  the  particulars  to  which  our  attention  is  invited  in  succession  : — 
I.  Method  of  attaining  divine  knowledga  II.  Opposites  of  the  divine 
— Superstition  and  Atheism.  III.  Main  principles  of  the  divine — 
Immortality,  God,  Revelation.  IV.,  and  finally,  The  ti-ue  character  of 
the  divine  revealed  in  Christ.  On  all  these  points  the  discourses  throw 
some  true,  and  for  the  time,  original  light.     We  must  confine  our 

*  The  foUowing  are  the  special  titles  of  the  several  Difioourses  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand : — 

I.  Of  the  true  Way  or  Method  of  attaining  to  Divine  Knowledge. 
II.  Of  Atheism. 
III.  Of  Superstition. 
lY.  Of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
y.  Of  the  Existenoe  and  Nature  of  God. 
VI.  Of  Prophecy. 

YII.  Of  Legal  and  Evangelical  Righteousness. 
VIII.  Of  the  Shortness  of  Pharisaical  Righteousness. 
IX.  Of  the  ExceUency  and  Nobleness  of  True  Religion. 
X.  Of  a  Christian's  Conflicts  with,  and  Conquests  over,  Satan« 
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exposition  for  the  present  to  the  first  only — ^which,  however,  is  so 
significant  as  to  unfold  in  a  manner  the  whole  line  of  Smith's 
thought. 

Smith's  first  discourse,  "Of  the  true  way  or  method  of  attain- 
ing to  Divine  Knowledge,"  is,  in  some  respects,  the  finest  of  the 
seriea    It  gives,  as  we  have  said,  nearly  the  key-note  of  all  his 
system  of  thought — as  indeed  to  know  the  method  of  any  thinker 
is  more  or  less  to  know  the  substance  of  his  thought,  or  the  con- 
clusions which  he  will  reach.     Are  we  to  begin  from  without  or 
from  within  ?     Are  we  to  start  with   the  senses  or  the  soul,  and 
advance  along  the  line  of  sensation  or  the   line  of  reason?    The 
alternative  is  as  old   as  philosophy  itself.      According   as   it  takes 
the  one  path  or  the  other-^-the  subjective  or  the  objective  method 
— it  falls  into  two  great  sections  and  sets   up  rival  theories.     To 
say  thiat   Smith  was  a  Platonist  is  enough   to  settle   the   general 
character   of  his   method.      All   knowledge   to   him,  especially  all 
higher  divine  knowledge,  springs  from  the  soul  within.      It  is  the 
reflection  of  our  own  souls — the  interpretation  of  our  own  spicitual 
life.     This  will  be  found  to  be  the  pervading  thought  of  the  dis- 
courses— ^the  central  principle  to  which  they  all  lead  back.     In  its 
general   philosophical  aspect   this  is  known  as  the  old   doctrine  of 
inncUe  notions,  which  Smith   accepted   without  hesitation.      This 
may  be  inferred  from  many  of  his  expressions.      But  it  is  not  in 
its  general  meaning  so  much  as  in  its  special  theological  application 
that  he  makes  use  of  the  principle.    The  kind  of  knowledge  which 
he  has  everywhere  in  view  is  divine  knowledge ;  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  of  a  sphere  of  truth  beyond  that  of  sensible  experience. 
The  idea  that  there  may  be  no  such  knowledge  at  all;  that  the 
sphere  of  sensible  experience  exhausts  the  circle  of  knowledge — an 
idea  now  so  familiar — is  not  polemically,  present  to  his  mind.     There 
is  no  trace  of  Hobbes  in  any  of  the  discourses.     The  "  Leviathan  *' 
was  in  fact  only  published  the  year  before  Smith's  death ;  and  if  he 
knew  it  at  all,  he  makes  no  allusion  to  it.     There  is  none  of  that  con- 
sciousness  of   a  living  presence  of  atheistic  speculation,  or  an  an- 
tagonistic system  of  Corporealism,  which  meets   us  everywhere  in 
the  pages  of   Cudworth   and   More.      The   atheism   which   he    de- 
scribes is  the  atheism  of  Epicurus  and  Lucretius,  without  any  hint 
of  its  revival  in  his  own  day.     Accordingly  Smith  does  not  think 
it  necessary  to  vindicate  the  general  philosophic  basis  on  which  he 
stands.      He   takes    that   more   or   less   for   granted,  and  sets  out 
confidently  on  the  spiritual   foundation  from  which  all  his  thought 
rises. 

The  beginning  of  divine  truth  with  him  is  a  vital  sense  or  faculty 
within  us  which  lays  hold  of  its  appropriate  objects. 
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"Every  art  and  science/'  he  says,  must  start  from  certain  'prae- 
cognita,  or  7rpoX^>/rets ;  and  theology  involves  in  its  very  nature  the 
supposition  of  a  power  within  us  answering  to,  and  apprehensive  of, 
a  Power  above  us.  This  power  or  faculty  must  be  vital — of  the 
nature  of  a  higher  sense. 

For  "  Divinity,"  he  explains,  is 

*'  Something  rather  to  be  understood  by  a  spiritual  sensation  than  by  any 
verbal  description,  as  all  things  of  sense  and  life  are  best  known  by  sentient 
and  vital  faculties  ;  yvSivis  iKcurrap  Hi  6fioi&njros  ycrcrai,  as  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher hath  well  observed,  everything  is  best  known  by  that  which  bears  a 
just  resemblance  and  analogy  with  it ;  and  therefore  the  scripture  is  wont 
to  set  forth  a  good  life  as  the  prolepsis  and  fundamental  principle  of  divine 
science  ;  '  wisdom  hath  builded  her  house,  and  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars,' 
but  *  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,'  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  fabric  .  .  .  They  are  not  always  the  best  skilled  in  diyinity 
that  are  the  most  studied  in  those  pandects,  into  which  it  is  sometimes 
digested,  or  that  have  erected  the  greatest  monopoUes  of  art  and  science. 
He  that  is  most  practical  in  divine  things,  hath  the  purest  and  sincerest 
knowledge  of  them,  and  not  he  that  is  most  dogmatical.  Divinity  indeed 
is  a  true  efflux  from  the  eternal  hght,  which,  like  the  sunbeams,  does  not 
only  enlighten,  but  heat  and  enliven ;  and  therefore  our  Saviour  hath  in 
his  beatitudes  connected  purity  of  heart  with  the  beatifical  vision.  And  as 
the  eye  cannot  behold  the  sun,  fjkiotdris  ful  yiyo/xcvoff,  unless  it  be  sun-like,  and 
hath  the  form  and  resemblance  of  the  sun  drawn  in  it ;  so  neither  can 
the  soul  of  man  behold  God  0(O€idfis  firj  ytvofuvot,  unless  it  be  God-like,  hath 
€rod  formed  in  it,  and  be  made  partaker  of  the  divine  nature.  And  the 
Apostle  St.  Paul,  when  he  would  lay  open  the  right  way  of  attaining  to 
divine  truth,  saith,  that  *  knowledge  puffeth  up,'  but  it  is  *  love  that  edifieth.' 
The  knowledge  of  divinity  that  appears  in  systems  and  models  is  but  a  poor, 
wan  light ;  but  the  powerful  energy  of  divine  knowledge  displays  itself  in 
purified  souls  :  here  we  shall  find  the  true  ircdiov  dXrjOfiat,  as  the  ancient 
philosophy  speaks,  '  the  land  of  truth.'  To  seek  our  divinity  merely  in  books 
and  writings,  is  to  seek  the  living  among  the  dead  :  we  do  but  in  vain  seek 
God  many  times  in  these,  where  his  truth  too  often  is  not  so  much  enshrined 
as  entombed  :  no,  intra  U  quaere  deum,  seek  for  God  within  thine  own 
soul;  he  is  best  discerned  vo€p^  circK^g,  as  Plotinus  phraseth  it,  by  an 
intellectual  touch  of  him  :  we  must '  see  with  our  eyes,  and  hear  with  our 
ears,  and  our  hands  must  handle  the  word  of  life,'  that  I  may  express  it  iu 
St.  John's  words.  "Eirrt  km  yln))^s  oiaBrjaU  rir.  The  soul  itself  hath  its  sense, 
as  well  as  the  body  :  and  therefore  David,  when  he  would  teach  us  how  to 
know  what  the  divine  goodness  is,  calls  not  for  speculation  but  sensation, 
'  Taste  and  see  how  good  the  Lord  is.'  That  is  not  the  best  and  truest  know- 
ledge of  God  which  is  wrought  out  by  the  labour  and  sweat  of  the  brain,  but 
that  which  is  kindled  within  us  by  a  heavenly  warmth  in  our  hearts  .  .  . 
It  is  but  a  thin,  airy  knowledge  that  is  got  by  mere  speculation  which  is 
ushered  in  by  syllogisms  and  demonstrations  ;  but  that  which  springs  forth 
from  true  goodness,  is  6tt6Tfp6v  n,  ndarjs  airodei(c«f,  as  Origen  spec^,  it  brings 
such  a  divine  light  into  the  soul,  as  is  more  clear  and  convincing  than  any 
demonstration.  The  reason  why,  notwithstanding  all  oiur  acute  reasons  and 
subtle  disputes,  truth  prevails  no  more  in  the  world,  is,  we  so  often  disjoin 
truth  and  true  goodness,  which  in  themselves  can  never  be  disunited  ;  they 
grow  both  from  the  same  root,  and  live  in  one  another.  We  may,  Uke  those 
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in  Plato's  deep  pit,  with  their  fooes  bended  downwards,  oonverse  with  flounds 
and  shadows  ;  but  not  with  the  life  and  substance  of  truth,  while  our  souls 
remain  defiled  with  any  vice  or  lusts.*'* 

Again: 

''  Such  as  men  themselves  are,  such  will  God  himself  seem  to  be.  It  is 
the  maxim  of  most  wicked  men,  that  the  Deity  is  some  way  or  other  like 
themselves  :  their  souls  do  more  than  whisper  it,  though  their  lips  speak  it 
not ;  and  though  their  tongues  be  silent,  yet  their  lives  ay  it  upon  the 
house-tops,  and  in  the  public  streets.  That  idea  which  men  generally  have 
of  God  is  nothing  else  but  the  picture  of  their  own  complexion  :  that  arche- 
typal notion  of  him  which  hath  the  supremacy  in  their  minds,  is  none  else 
but  such  a  one  as  hath  been  shaped  out  according  to  some  pattern  of  them- 
selves ;  though  they  may  so  clothe  and  disguise  this  idol  of  their  own,  when 
they  carry  it  about  in  a  pompous  procession  to  expose  it  to  the  view  of  the 
world,  that  it  may  seem  very  beautiful,  and  indeed  anything  else  rather 
than  what  it  is.  •  .  .  Jejune  and  barren  speculations  may  be  hovering 
and  fluttering  up  and  down  about  divinity,  but  they  cannot  settle  or  fix 
themselves  upon  it ;  they  unfold  the  plicatures  of  truth's  garment,  but 
they  cannot  behold  the  lovely  face  of  it  There  are  hidden  mysteries  in 
divine  truth,  wrapt  up  one  within  another,  which  cannot  be  discerned  but 
only  by  divine  Epoptists.  We  must  not  think  we  have  then  attained  to  the 
right  knowledge  of  truth,  when  we  have  broken  through  the  outward  shell 
of  words  and  phrases  that  house  it  up ;  or  when  by  a  logical  analysis  we 
have  found  out  the  dependencies  and  coherences  of  them  one  with  another ; 
or  when,  like  stout  champions  of  it,  having  well  guarded  it  with  the  invin- 
cible strength  of  our  demonstration,  we  dare  stand  out  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  and  challenge  the  field  of  all  those  that  would  pretend  to  be  our 
rivals.  We  have  many  brave  and  reverend  idolaters  that  worship  truth 
only  in  the  image  of  their  own  wits ;  that  could  never  adore  it  so  much  as 
they  may  seem  to  do,  were  it  anything  else  but  such  a  form  of  belief  as 
their  own  wandering  speculations  had  at  last  met  together  in,  were  it  not 
that  they  find  their  own  image  and  superscription  upon  it  There  is  a 
'  knowing  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,'  as  it  is  in  a  Christ-like  nature,  as  it 
is  in  that  sweet,  mild,  humble,  and  loving  spirit  of  Jesus,  which  spreads 
itself  like  a  morning  sun  upon  the  souls  of  good  men,  full  of  light  and 
Ufe."  t 

Still  again  in  the  same  vein : 

^  Divine  truth  is  better  understood,  as  it  unfolds  itself  in  the  purity  of 
men's  hearts  and  lives,  than  in  all  those  subtle  niceties  into  which  curious 
wits  may  lay  it  forth.  And  therefore  our  Saviour,  who  is  the  Great  Master 
of  it,  would  not,  while  he  was  here  on  earth,  draw  it  up  into  any  system  or 
body,  nor  would  his  disciples  after  him ;  he  would  not  lay  it  out  to  us  in 
any  Canons  or  Articles  of  Belief,  not  being  indeed  so  careful  to  stock  and 
enrich  the  world  with  opinions  and  notions  as  with  true  piety,  and  a  God- 
like pattern  of  purity,  as  the  best  way  to  thrive  in  all  spiritual  understanding. 
His  main  scope  was  to  promote  a  holy  life,  as  the  best  and  most  compendious 
way  to  a  right  belief.     He  hangs  all  true  acquaintance  with  divinity  upon 

*  DiBOOUzBe  I.,  pp.  8—6,  ed.  1821.  f  Ditto,  pp.  8—11. 
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the  doing  God's  will, '  If  any  maa  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God.'"» 

Then  returning  to  his  original  thought,  from  which  indeed  he  has 
never  escaped,  he  once  more  sums  it  up  in  a  definite  sentence  with 
the  help  of  Plotinus  : 

''  Divinity  is  not  so  well  perceived  by  a  subtile  wit,  ^5<nrcp  al<rBri<rti  KtKaBap- 
fuvfff '  as  by  a  purified  sense,'  as  Plotinus  phraseth  it.''t 

The  ancients,  he  says,  were  not  unacquainted  with  this  method 
of  attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  things.  Aristotle  thought 
young  men,  with  their  youthful  aflfections  as  yet  uncooled,  unfit  to 
enter  upon  ethical  studies.  Pythagoras  tested  the  sedateness  and 
moral  temper  of  his  scholars, 

''  Before  he  would  entrust  them  with  the  sublimer  mysteries  of  his 
philosophy.  The  Platonists  were  herein  so  wary  and  solicitous  that 
they  thought  the  minds  of  men  could  never  be  purged  enough  from  those 
earthly  dregs  of  sense  and  passion,  in  which  they  were  so  much  steeped, 
before  they  could  be  capable  of  their  divine  metaphysics  :  and  therefore 
they  so  much  solicit '  a  separation  from  the  body '  in  all  those  that  would 
KoBapus  ^iXcxro^cIy,  as  Socrates  speaks,  that  is  indeed, '  sincerely  understand 
divine  truth ;'  for  that  was  the  scope  of  their  pliilosophy.":^ 

As  the  attainment  of  divine  ti-uth,  therefore,  always  involves  a 
moral  culture,  we  should  seek  it  without  dogmatism — neither  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  others'  opinions  nor  too  zealously  opposing  them. 

"  As  wo  should  not  Uke  rigid  censurers  arraign  and  condemn  the  creeds  of 
other  men  which  we  comply  not  with,  before  a  full  and  mature  understand- 
ing of  them,  ripened  not  only  by  the  natural  sagacity  of  oiur  own  reason, 
but  by  the  benign  influence  of  holy  and  mortified  affection :  so  neither 
should  we  over  hastily  credere  in  fidem  alitnam^  subscribe  to  the  symbols 
and  articles  of  other  men.  They  are  not  always  the  best  men  that  blot 
most  paper.  ...  A  bitter  juice  of  corrupt  affections  may  sometimes  be 
strained  into  the  ink  of  our  greutetit  scholars ;  their  doctrines  may  taste  too 
sour  of  the  cask  they  come  through.  We  are  not  always  happy  in  meeting 
with  that  wholesome  food  (as  some  are  wont  to  call  the  doctrinal  part  of 
religion)  which  hath  been  dressed  out  by  the  cleanest  hands.  Some  men 
have  too  bad  hearts  to  have  good  heads  :  they  cannot  be  good  at  theory  who 
have  been  so  bad  at  the  practice,  as  we  may  justly  fear  too  many  of  those, 
from  whom  we  are  too  apt  to  take  the  articles  of  our  belief,  have  been. 
Whilst  we  plead  so  much  our  right  to  the  patrimony  of  our  fathers,  we  may 
take  too  fast  a  possession  of  their  errors  as  well  as  of  their  sober  opinions. 
There  are  idola  specHs,  innate  prejudices,  and  deceitful  hypotheses,  that 
many  times  wander  up  and  down  in  the  minds  of  good  men,  that  may  fly 
out  from  them  with  their  graver  determinations.  We  can  never  be  well 
assured  what  our  traditional  divinity  is ;  nor  can  we  securely  enough  addict 
ourselves  to  any  sect  of  men.  That  which  was  the  philosopher's  motto, 
^E\iv$«pop  ttvai  d«l  Tjj  ypoififj  TOP  fuWovra  ^cXooYM^cIy,  we  may  a  little  enlarge, 
and  so  fit  it  for  an  ingenious  pursuer  after  divine  truth  :  he  that  will  find 

*  DiscouxBe  I.,  pp.  11, 12.  t  p.  12.  }  p.  15. 
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truth  xnnst  seek  it  with  a  free  judgment,  and  a  sanctified  mind  :  he  that 
^  thiis  seeks  shall  find ;  he  shall  live  in  truth,  and  that  shall  live  in  him ;  it 
shall  he  like  a  stream  of  living  \^aters  issuing  out  of  his  own  soul ;  he  shall 
drink  of  the  waters  of  his  own  cistern,  and  he  satisfied ;  he  shall  eveiy 
morning  find  this  heavenly  manna  lying  upon  the  top  of  his  own  soul,  and  be 
fed  with  it  to  eternal  life ;  he  will  find  satisfaction  within,  feeling  himself  in 
conjunction  with  truth,  though  all  the  world  should  dispute  against  him.''  ^ 

Divine  truth  is,  therefore,  the  analogue  of  the  divine  spirit  in 
man.  It  is  to  be  nought  neither  in  books  nor  traditions  of  any 
kind,  but  in  the  light  in  which  the  pure  soul  looks  forth  upon 
reality.  The  science  of  the  Divine  originates  in  a  divine  intuition 
which  guarantees  its  own  contents.  Of  the  nature  of  a  sense  this 
intuition  is  yet  rational  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  "the  light 
of  all  our  seeing."  It  is  the  spiritual  eye  with  which  we  look  out 
upon  the  spiritual  world,  and  by  the  culture  and  enlargement  of 
which  we  see  always  more  clearly  the  great  objects  of  &ith  and  hope 
and  love.  There  is  nothing  imaginary  in  the  truths  thus  made  known 
to  us. 

^  The  common  notions  of  God  and  virtue  impressed  upon  the  souk  of 
men,  are  more  clear  and  perspicuous  than  any  else  ;  and  that  if  they  have 
not  more  certainty,  yet  have  they  more  evidence,  and  display  themselves 
with  less  difficulty  to  oiur  reflective  faculty  than  any  geometrical  demonstra- 
tions :  and  these  are  both  available  to  prescribe  out  ways  of  virtue  to  men's 
own  souls,  and  to  force  an  acknowledgment  of  truth  from  those  that  oppose, 
when  they  are  well  guided  by  a  skilful  hand.  Truth  needs  not  at  any  time 
fly  from  reason,  there  being  an  eternal  amity  between  them.  They  are 
only  some  private  dogmas  that  may  well  be  suspected  as  spurious  and 
adulterate,  that  dare  not  abide  the  trial  thereof  .  .  .  We  must  open 
the  eye  of  the  soul,  '  which  indeed  all  have,  but  few  make  use  of.'  This  is 
the  way  to  see  clearly ;  the  light  of  the  divine  world  will  then  begin  to  fall 
upon  us,  and  those  sacred  cXXofA^cir,  those  pure  coruscations  of  immortal 
and  ever-living  truth  will  shine  into  us,  and  in  God's  own  light  shall  we 
behold  him."  t 

He  describes  in  conclusion  the  various  degrees  in  which,  in  different 
orders  of  men,  this  spiritual  faculty  is  cultivated.  There  is,  first  of  all, 
what  he  calls  the  ''  complex  and  multifarious  man,  in  whom  sense  and 
reason  are  so  intermixed,  and  '  twisted  up  together  *  that  hLs  know- 
leiige  cannot  be  'laid  out  into  its  first  principles.'"  And  so  he 
becomes  the  victim  of  custom  and  vulgar  opinion.  In  such  a  man 
the  higher  notions  of  Grod  and  religion  are  "  so  entangled  with  the 
bird-lime  of  fleshly  passions  and  mundane  vanity,  that  he  cannot  rise 
to  any  but  earthly  conception  of  heavenly  things."  Such  souls,  as 
Plato  says, 

*'  Are  oiriaBoPapiiSf  '  heavy  behind,'  and  are  continually  pressing  down  to 
this  world's  centre  :  and  though,  like  the  spider,  they  may  appear  sometime 
moving  up  and  down  aloft  in  the  air,  yet  they  do  but  sit  in  the  loom,  and 

•  DlEOonrse  I.,  pp.  14, 15.  t  pp.  17, 19. 
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move  in  that  web  of  their  own  gross  fancies,  which  they  fasten  and  pin 
to  some  earthly  thing  or  other.*** 

There  is,  secondly,  the  Rationalist,  or  the  man  who  "  thinks  not  fit 
to  view  his  own  face  in  any  other  glass  but  that  of  reason  and  under- 
standing." "In  such  a  one  the  communes  iiotitice,  or  common 
principles  of  virtue  and  goodness  are  more  clear  and  steady."  But 
being  unfed  and  unfilled  "  with  the  practice  of  true  virtue,"  they 
"may  be  but  poor,  empty,  and  hungry  things  of  themselves." 
Thirdly,  there  is  the  mystic,  who  has  an  "inward  sense  of  virtue 
and  moral  goodness  far  transcendant  to  all  mere  speculative  opinions ; 
but  whose  soul  is  apt  too  much  to  heave  and  swell  with  the  sense  of 
his  own  vii-tue  and  knowfedge."  "  An  ill  ferment  of  self-love  lying  at 
the  bottom  *'  frequently  puffs  up  such  a  soul  with  pride,  arrogance, 
and  self-conceit;    Lastly,  there  is, 

'*  The  true  metaphysical  and  contemplative  man,f  who,  running  and  shoot- 
ing up  above  his  own  logical,  or  self-rational  life,  pierceth  into  the  highest 
life.  Such  a  one,  by  universal  love  and  holy  affection,  abstracting  himself 
from  himself  endeavours  the  nearest  union  with  the  divine  essence  that 
may  be — knitting  his  own  centre  unto  the  centre  of  divine  being.  To  such 
a  one  the  Platonists  are  wont  to  attribute  Btitw  arurnifirjVf  *  a  true  divine 
wisdom,'  powerfully  displaying  itself  cV  voc/i^  C<^j  in  an  'intellectual  life,'  as 
they  phrase  it.  Such  a  knowledge  they  say  is  always  pregnant  with  divine 
virtue,  which  ariseth  out  of  a  happy  union  of  souls  with  God,  and  is  nothing 
else  but  a  living  imitation  of  a  godlike  perfection  drawn  out  by  a  strong 
fervent  love  of  it.  This  divine  knowledge,  as  Plotiniis  says,  makes  us 
amorous  of  divine  beauty,  beautiful  and  lovely;  and  this  divine  love  and 

purity  reciprocally  exalts  divine  knowledge Such  a  life  and  knowledge 

as  this  is,  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  true  and  sober  Christian,  who  lives 
in  him  who  is  life  itself,  and  is  enlightened  by  him  who  is  the  truth  itself, 
and  is  made  partaker  of  the  divine  unction,  and  knoweth  all  things,  as  St. 
John  speaks.  This  life  is  nothing  else  but  God's  own  breath  within  him, 
and  an  infant-Christ  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  formed  in  his  souL*'  % 

We  could  have  wished  to  elaborate  the  special  thoughts  of  the 
remaining  discourses ;  but  this  our  space  forbids.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  how  solid,  fine,  and  rich  a  thinker  Smith  is.  Of  all  the 
products  of  the  Cambridge  School,  the  "  Select  Discourses "  are  the 
best  known,  and  the  most  widely  appreciated.  Many  for  whom  the 
other  members  of  the  Platonic  group  possess  comparatively  little 
interest,  and  who  have  barely  heard  of  Smith's  teacher,  Whichcote, 
have  read  with  admiration  these  Discourses.  And  indeed  no  spiritu- 
ally thoughtful  mind  can  read  them  unmoved.  They  carry  us  so 
directly  into  an  atmosphere  of  divine  philosophy,  luminous  with  the 
richest  lights  of  meditative  genius.     Philosophic  elevation  is  their  per- 
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vading  characteristia  We  see  a  mind  religious  to  the  core — ^trema- 
lous  in  its  inmost  cords  with  pious  aspiration — not  only  free  from  all 
pietistic  weakness  and  dogmatic  narrowness,  but  poising  itself  natu- 
rally at  an  altitude  out  of  sight  of  them.  Smith  is  not  gnly  no 
controversialist,  but  the  dust  of  controversy  has  never  touched  him. 
His  mind  bears  no  scores  of  party  conflict,  but  is  fresh  as  a  new-born 
life,  with  open  eyes  of  poetic  wonder  and  divine  speculation.  He  has 
not  painfully  reached  the  sei*ene  heights  on  which  his  thoughts  dwell; 
but  these  heights  are  the  natural  level  of  his  lofty  and  abounding 
spintual  nature. 

This  elevation  marks  in  our  author  both  a  certain  intellectual  and 
spiritual  advance.  The  breadth  and  freedom  of  mind  which  we  traced 
in  Whichcote,  still  lies,  in  some  degree,  on  a  polemical  and  scholastic 
background.  He  had  worked  himself  out  of  technical  subtleties  and 
obtained  a  firm,  rational  footing ;  but  many  of  the  trappings  of  the 
scholastic  spirit  still  clung  to  him,  as  his  correspondence  with  Tuckney 
plainly  showa  He  made  a  clear  advance  upon  the  theological  spirit 
of  his  age,  having  pushed  the  lines  of  his  religious  thought  manfully 
forward,  till  they  touched  all  the  diverse  aspects  of  speculative  and 
moral  culture.  He  thus  redeemed  religion  from  the  dogmatism  and 
faction  which  were  alike  preying  upon  it,  and  taught  men  to  see  in 
it  something  higher  than  any  mere  profession  of  opinions  or  attach- 
ment to  a  side.  He  well  conceived  and  drew  its  ideal  as  the 
spiritual  education  of  all  our  faculties.  But  this,  which  may  be  said 
to  form  the  summit  of  Whichcote*s  thought,  attained  through  me- 
ditative struggle  and  prolonged  converse  with  Platonic  speculation, 
was  the  starting-point  of  Smith.  He  began  easily  on  this  level, 
and  never  needed  to  work  out  for  himself  the  rational  conception 
of  religion.  Religion  was  inconceivable  to  him  under  any  other 
form  than  the  idealization  and  crown  of  our  spiritual  nature.  The 
Divine  represented  to  him  from  the  first  the  complement  of  the 
Human — the  perfect  orb  which  rounds  and  completes  all  its  aspi- 
rations and  activities.  The  assimilation  of  man  to  God  was  conse- 
quently the  one  comprehensive  function  of  Christianity  ;  and 
whatever  contributes  to  this  spiritual  transformation,  more  or  less 
of  the  nature  of  religion.  Wherever  there  is,  as  he  says,  "  beauty, 
harmony,  goodness,  love,  ingenuity,  wisdom,  holiness,  justice,  and 
the  like,  ihere  is  God" 

But  Smith  did  more  than  merely  develop  this  comprehensive 
ideal  of  religion.  He  not  only  moralized  and  broadened  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Divine,  but  he  entered  directly  into  its  whole  meaning, 
and  inquired  what  it  was  as  a  phase  of  human  knowledge  as  well 
as  of  human  attainment.  That  religion  cannot  be  separated  from 
reason,  nor  morals  fropa  piety,  was  of  the  nature  of   an  axiomatic 
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truth  to  him.  His  special  thought  was,  how  does  reason  authen- 
ticate religion,  and  the  divine  idea  in  its  totality  rise  into  a  valid 
element  of  human  knowledge  ?  He  was  in  short  from  the  beginning, 
and  by  right  of  mental  birth,  a  Christian  philosopher.  Divinity  pre- 
sented itself  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  science.  Even  if  the  answers 
given  by  him  to  the  questions  which  he  thus  raised  had  been  less 
satisfactory  than  they  are,  it  was  yet  a  definite  advance  in  the 
thought  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  ask  such  questions — to  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  a  philosophy  of  the  Divine.  Theology  had  been 
hitherto  viewed  as  a  product  of  the  schools,  or,  at  the  best,  as  a  series 
of  deductions  drawn  from  a  supposed  infallible  oracle.  It  was  tradi- 
tion, or  dogma,  resting  on  a  verbal  basis.  And  Smith,  no  doubt,  had 
been  taught  it  as  a  system  of  inherited  formulse  ready  to  hand  for  the 
solution  of  all  questions.  But  whatever  traditionary  impressions  had 
thus  been  made  upon  him,  had  sunk  into  the  large  depths  of  his 
spiritual  nature,  and  become  merely  food  for  its  richer  nurture,  rather 
than  left  any  formal  trace  behind.  The  great  ideas  of  Theology  were 
taken  up  by  him  from  the  first  as  vital  elements  within  the  sphere  of 
the  soul  itsel£  Whatever  they  are,  he  felt  that  they  must  have  a 
real  conformity  to  man's  higher  reason  and  life  ;  and  that  the  only 
valid  science  of  them  is  to  be  sought  in  the  ascertainment  of  this  con- 
formity. A  science  of  the  Divine  may  embrace  many  things — ele- 
ments of  communicated  and  derived,  as  well  as  of  primary  knowledge. ; 
but  its  basis  must  lie  on  the  primary  affirmations  of  the  soul,  and  all 
its  structure  be  traced  back  to  the  great  question  of  man's  essential 
character  in  the  scale  of  being.  What  then  is  this  ?  Is  man  essen- 
*  tially  a  spiritual  being?  And  if  so,  what  are  the  true  contents  of  his 
spiritual  reason  or  consciousness  ?  These,  the  eternal  problems  of 
religious  philosophy,  were  the  problems  to  which  Smith  directly 
addressed  himself  with  clear-sighted  and  admirable  perspicacity. 

And  his  answers,  upon  the  whole,  go  as  nearly  to  the  heart  of 
their  solution  as  any  that  have  been  given.  He  vindicated  the 
distinctive  reality  of  the  human  soul  with  clear  effect,  if  not  with 
any  special  resources  of  argument  All  arguments  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, from  those  of  the  Phaedo  downwards,  are  indeed  more  or  less 
of  the  same  nature ;  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  no  man,  not 
already  convinced,  is  likely  to  be  convinced  by  them.  Smith's 
argumentative  details  are  not  more  conclusive  than  others.  But 
he  unfolds  all  the  spiritual  qualities  of  humanity  with  such  a  rich 
depth  of  insight  that  we  feel,  as  it  were,  the  fact  of  the  soul  to 
realize  itself  before  us.  The  sense  of  the  Divine  grows  quick  within 
U8  at  the  touch  of  his  living  analysis ;  and  it  witnesses  itself,  not 
as  the  result  of  any  elaborate  inference,  but  as  the  primary  being 
which  we  are — the  original  ground  of  all  our  life.     And  this  is  really 
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the  most  that  any  thinker  can  accomplish  on  the  subject.  For  the 
question  of  spirit  versvs  matter — of  immortality  versus  epicureanism 
— comes  in  the  end  to  a  rational  assumption  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  We  must  start  Spiritualist  or  (Materialist — from  within  or 
from  without.  Or  we  may  start  from  the  meeting  point  of  both — 
the  eternal  doubleness  which  seems  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  being.  The 
one  cannot  be  logically  deduced  from  the  other ;  but  the  one  may  he 
found  in  the  other  ;  an  essential  antithesis — subject-object — with  the 
subjective  or  spiritual  side  in^ront.  And  the  thinker,  wbo  brings 
out  most  vividly,  and  helps  us  to  imderstand  most  fully  this  spiritual 
side  of  human  thought  and  life,  does  most,  after  all,  to  attest  its 
reality. 

The  manner  in  which  Smith  attaches  the  belief  in  God  to  the 
belief  in  immortality,  was  also  a  special  service  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  religious  philosophy.  He  saw  clearly  what  has  since  his  time  been 
so  often  declared  authoritatively  by  the  highest  thinkers,  that  the 
only  basis  for  the  recognition  of  the  Divine  in  the  world,  was  the  re- 
cognition of  the  spiritual  in  man.  Both  the  fact  and  the  character  of 
Deity  must  be  primarily  read  in  the  human  soul ;  and,  without  "  this 
interpreter  within,**  all  life  and  nature  would  be  really  void  to  us  of 
divine  meaning.  If  we  do  not  find  God  within  ourselves,  "  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  visible  universe  may  whisper  to  us  of  Him,"  but  the 
whisper  will  be  unintelligible, 

•*  For  we  receive  but  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  light  alone  does  Katnre  live." 

All  questions  concerning  Grod  and  religion  thus  really  cluster  round 
one  root — the  root  of  an  original  divine  principle  in  man.  Revelation 
itself  is  nothing  else  than  the  historical  illumination  of  this  fontal 
source  of  the  Divine  ;  while  practical  religion  is  its  growth  or  develop- 
ment on  the  volitional  and  moral  side.     Smith  saw  all  this  plainly 
and  expounded  it  luminously.     He  saw  also  what  perhaps  Whichcote 
has  not  made  so  apparent,  that  the  Divine,  while  thus  linked  to  human 
reason,  and  finding  its  first  and  essential  utterance  in  it,  is  yet  as  a 
living  power  something  which  human  nature  itself  could  never  elabo- 
rate.    No  mere  philosophy  or  momlism  can  ever  transmute  itself  into 
evangelical  righteousness.    This  has  its  rise  within  the  heart  no  doubt, 
but  not  as  a  spontaneous  product.     It  can  only  come  from  the  original 
fount  of  Divinity — a  new  divine  force  within  us  springing  up  into 
eternal  life. 

While  Smith  therefore  broadened,  and  in  a  sense  humanized  the 
conception  of  religion,  he,  at  the  same  time,  with  admirable  balance 
of  mind,  vindicated  it  as  a  distinctive  divine  power  revealed  in  man 
— a  righteousness  not  self-evolved,  but  divinely  given  "  through  the 
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faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith."*  He 
was  one  of  those  rare  thinkers  in  whom  largeness  of  view,  and 
depth,  and  wealth  of  poetic  and  speculative  insight,  only  served  to 
evoke  more  fully  the  religious  spirit;  and  while  he  drew  the 
mould  of  his  thought  from  Plotinus,  he  vivified  the  substance  of  it 
from  St.  Paul. 

John  Tulloch. 

♦  PmJ.  iii.  9. 
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Pit  Jules  Awoun. 


THE  individuality  of  Rossel,  with  that  of  a  very  few  others,  stands 
out  ia  atrong  relief  from  the  crowd  of  professional  demagogues, 
and  rebels  actuated  by  jealousy  or  rage,  by  whom  the  Parisian  move- 
ment was  perverted  and  doomed  befoi'ehand  to  destruction. 

Prone  to  new  idea£,  he  yet  knew  that  they  could  only  be  realized 
in  a  country  uncontaiainated  by  cowardice  or  crime,  and  powerful 
enough  to  lend  them  safe  sanctuary  and  force.  Loving  France  from 
the  depths  of  his  heart  and  soul,  the  idea  of  any  violation  of  her  soil 
by  foreign  foes  was  to  him  intolerable.  The  word  capitulation 
sounded  infamous  in  his  ears  ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  men  inca- 
pable of  executing  their  mandate  of  defence,  after  declaring  pas  nn 
pouce  de  notre  terre,  pas  vne  pierre  de  nos  fortereases,  added  the 
cession  of  two  provinces  to  the  shame  of  capitulation ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  for  the  sake  of  certain 
ameliorations  of  the  condition  of  working  men,  forgot  the  honour  and 
independence  of  their  counti-y,  and  remembered  only  that  a  Prussian 
victory  would  bring  new  disgrace  upon  the  hourgeoisle, — Rossel 
thought  only  of  discovering  and  oi^anizing  new  elements  wherewith 
to  carry  on  the  national  war. 

He  had  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  kindle  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  army ;  he  had  sought  to  arouse  the  worthiest  to 
revolt  against  Bazaine  and  the  generals  who  prepared  the  capitula- 
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*tion  of  Metz ;  he  had  striven  to  awaken  the  old  pride  of  the  French 
soldier  in  the  veteran  Changarnier,  and  to  turn  to  good  account  the 
honest  ambition,  good  intentions,  and  natural  instinct  of  the  Tribune, 
manifested  by  Gambetta — in  vain.  Some  lacked  intellect,  others 
heart ;  they  all  of  them — and  it  was  the  most  fatal  symptom — ^lacked 
faith  in  their  country's  destiny  and  power. 

Rossel  was  himself  possessed  of  intellect,  heart,  and  faith ;  and  when 
the  news  of  the  cowardly  concessions  made  to  the  enemy  and  of  the 
movement  in  Paris  reached  him,  he  at  once  sent  in  his  resignation  to 
the  Minister  of  War  at  Versailles,  in  the  following  letter,  written 
from  the  camp  of  Nevcrs,  March  19,  1871 : — 

"General, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
go  to  Paris  and  place  myself  at  the  disposal  of  the  governing  power  to  be 
constituted  there.  Having  learned  by  the  publication  of  the  despatch  from 
Versailles  this  day,  that  our  country  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parties,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  side  with  that  party  which  has  signed  no  treaty  of  peaoe, 
and  numbers  in  its  ranks  no  generals  guilty  of  capitulation.'* 

On  the  20th  of  March  he  was  already  in  Paris,  at  the  head  of  the 
17th  legion.  We  next  find  him  imprisoned  on  I  know  not  what 
charge,  brought  against  him  by  oflBcers  whoso  capacity  he  had 
severely  tested;  then  chief  of  the  stafiF  of  the  Minister  of  War 
(Cluseret),  and  president  of  a  Court  Martial  which  only  pronounced 
one  sentence  of  death,  afterwards  commuted ;  then,  after  the  impri- 
sonment of  Cluseret,  acting  as  Minister  of  War  himself,  and  next 
compelled,  by  the  anarchy  of  the  elements  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  reducing  his  plans  to 
action,  to  resign ;  and  afterwards  accused — as  the  habit  was — of 
treason,  and  shamefully  calumniated  by  the  journals  of  Vall&  and 
Pyat. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  Rossel  laboured  unceasingly  to 
introduce  such  a  system  of  organization  as  might  have  secured  the 
triumph  of  the  insurgents,  and  provided  them  with  the  arms  and 
'materiel  for  the  recommencement  of  the  war  against  their  foreign 
invaders  ;  but  his  every  eflfort  was  rendered  unavailing  by  the  utter 
incapacity  and  irremediable  lack  of  discipline  around  him — vices 
inherent  in  the  government  of  the  Commune.  As  a  military  man, 
he  was,  unquestionably,  singularly  gifted.  Like  our  own  Pisacane, 
he  possessed  not  only  revolutionary  genius,  but  a  synthetic  grasp  of 
mind,  enabling  him  to  comprehend  the  true  value  of  every  novelty 
or  innovation,  combined  with  a  remarkable  capacity  for  organization 
and  the  true  instinct  of  discipline,  qualities  which  had  been  deve- 
loped and  improved  by  long  and  serious  study. 

The  great  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  would  have  perceived 
in  him  the  stuff  of  a  Hoche,  Marceau,  or  Desaix.    Gambetta  saw  him, 
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but  only  to  n^lect  him ;  the  Commune  hampered  mnd  surioundei 
him  with  jealotuy  and  suspicion.  Bossel  felt  that  he  was  either  mssr- 
judged  or  misunderstood,  and  he  would  have  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise, had  he  not  considered  it  his  duty  to  remain  at  the  post  he  hid 
chosen,  whatsoever  the  cost,  and  even  after  he  had  lost  all  hope: 

Of  Oambetta  he  says,  *'  This  Minister  of  War  had  neither  plans  nor 
information  concerning  the  position  or  disposition  of  the  difiereot 
corps  or  main  body  of  the  troops." 

He,  however,  commends,  with  perfect  impartiality,  CSambetta's 
great  natural  capacity,  his  horror  of  bloodshed,  rapid  comj^ehensioo, 
and  devotion  to  the  revolutionary  cause ;  but  he  accuses  him,  I  think 
deservedly,  of  indecision,  ignorance  of  the  existing  military  elements, 
irequent  weakness,  and  constant  concession  to  the  men  and  things  of 
the  Empire. 

''  Oambetta,*'  he  says, ''  was  not  a  leader,  but  a  banner ;  a  banner  which 
the  Government  made  use  of  in  order  to  Ktm  virile  and  republican,  and 
which  the  party  of  action  endeavoured  to  make  use  of,  in  order  to  he  virile 
and  republican.  He  was  a  Louis  XIIL  without  a  Richelieu,  who  busied 
himself  about  the  making  and  unmaking  of  prefects  while  otheiB  were 
gambling  away  the  fortimes  of  France  with  loaded  dice." 

Rossel  had  had  one  useless  interview  with  Gambetta  at  Metz,  in 
December,  1870.  Afterwards,  when  the  disasters  of  Beaugency  had 
taken  place,  he  tried  to  move  him  again  with  the  following  letter : — 

"  The  mistakes  committed  every  day,  both  in  strategy  and  organization, 
rendered  defeat  inevitable.  That  defeat  has  come ;  jet  now,  served  and 
surrounded  by  the  same  incapable  individuals,  you  are  hurrying  onward 
towards  fresh  disasters.  Meanwhile  every  defeat  yields  a  new  portion  of 
our  territory  to  the  enemy  and  destroys  the  remnant  of  our  military  power. 
You  will  be  overwhelmed  in  the  overthrow,  and  with  you  the  hopes  and 
liberty  of  our  country.  In  the  name  of  our  common  faith  in  that  liberty 
and  that  country,  grant  me  an  earnest,  serious  interview.  Grant  me  an 
opportunity  of  proving  that  I  understand  the  art  of  war ;  of  explaining  to 
you  the  causes  of  past  defeats  and  of  those  hanging  over  us  still.  Is  not 
the  ineptitude  of  your  administrators  and  generals  sufficiently  manifest  yet, 
to  give  you  the  right  of  seeking  some  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  with 
better  chances  of  success,  outside  the  pale  of  the  hierarchy  %  '* 

Oambetta,  who  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  interview  had  promised 
him  a  second,  did  not  even  grant  him  an  answer  to  his  letter. 

No  man — myself  or  other — ^has  passed  a  severer  judgment  on  the 
Commune  than  Rossel,  in  the  pages  now  before  us ;  and  I  feel  bound 
to  make  this  known,  because  its  supporters  have  been  silent  on  the 
subject.  The  sight  of  the  names  of  Assy  and  Lullier  among  the 
signatures  to  the  first  affixke  he  saw  upon  his  an*ival  in  Paris,  was,  he 
says,  his  first  disenchantment ;  a  disenchantment  destined  to  be 
followed  by  innumerable  others. 
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The  quarrels  between  the  Revolutionary  republicans,  and  the 
Delegates  of  battalions,  who  usurped  the  muuicipsd  power  only  to 
misuse  it  through  stupidity,  or,  at  times,  dishonesty;  the  quarrels,  pre- 
vious to  the  elections,  between  the  Delegates  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Federation  and  the  Convmittee  of  the  Circumscription ;  the 
quarrels  between  ihe  Delegates  of  the  Commune,  and  the  Council  of  the 
Legions  ;  the  multiplicity  of  Commanders,  whether  of  Circumscrip- 
tions, of  the  Artillery,  or  even  of  the  different  Barracks, — all  equally 
idle,  incapable,  and  vain  of  their  epaulettes,  horses  and  staff,  and  un- 
willing either  to  receive  or  execute  the  orders  given  them  ;  the  silly 
disputes,  owing  to  which,  at  every  election  of  oflScers,  the  tables  of  the 
ministers  were  inundated  with  protests,  recriminations,  and  denuncia- 
tions ;  the  waste  of  public  money  through  a  system  of  universal  and 
excessive  payments ;  the  multitude  of  revolutionists  possessing 
neither  knowledge,  energy,  fixity  of  purpose,  nor  steadiness  of  will, 
but  all  equally  turbulent,  jealous,  and  uproarious ;  the  mass  of  duties 
neglected  altogether,  or  executed  only  by  fits  and  starts ;  the  num- 
berless attempts  at  action  frustrated  by  the  disobedience  or  even 
drunkenness  of  entire  battalions ;  the  idle  and  scandalous  lives  led  by 
some  of  the  most  noted  leaders,  and  the  complete  moral  dissolution  of 
the  revolutionary  army,  which,  though  well-intentioned  at  the  outset, 
had  been  led  astray  and  corrupted  by  those  who  had  assumed  the 
position  of  chiefs ;  all  these  things  and  worse,  are  confessed  and 
recorded  in  these  pages  written  by  one  who  fought  and  died  fgr  the 
cause  of  the  Parisian  insurrection. 

The  men  who  now  preach  vengeance  to  the  people  in  the  name  of 
the  Commune,  hold  the  dead  body  of  Rossel  aloft,  as  he  himself  fore- 
told, and  make  of  it  a  banner  and  a  weapon  in  their  ovm  cause ; 
but  it  is  a  duty,  alike  in  homage  to  the  truth  and  in  reverence  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  to  enter  our  protest  against  them.  Rossel, 
though  so  bitterly  undeceived,  stood  firm  to  the  last  at  the  post  to 
which  he  had  felt  himself  called  by  his  duty  as  a  republican  ;  but 
hoping  always — though  deluded  even  in  that^"to  save  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  IN  SPITE  of  the  Commune,'* 

"The  Commune,"  he  says,  "neither  possessed  nor  sought  to  possess 
statesmen  or  generals  in  its  ranks.  It  surrounded  itself  with  ruins,  wanting 
alike  the  will  and  the  power  to  estabUsh  a  new  order  of  things.  An  enemy 
to  publicity,  because  conscious  of  its  own  stupidity ;  an  enemy  to  true 
liberty,  because  consciously  suspended  in  an  equilibrium  which  a  touch 
would  destroy, — this  Oligarchy  of  the  Commune  was  the  most  odious  des- 
potism it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Their  sole  method  of  government  being 
that  of  paying  sufficient  wages  to  the  people  to  retain  them  in  their  service ; 
their  extravagance  not  only  wasted  the  funds  of  the  democracy,  but  destroyed 
its  hopes  in  the  future  by  accustoming  the  people  to  live  without  labour. 
When  I  saw  that  the  evil  was  indeed  beyond  all  remedy ;  that  every  effort, 
every  sacrifice  was  in  vain,  I  felt  that  my  task  was  at  an  end." 
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Rossel  had  foreseen  the  disastrous  result  of  the  war,  which  was 
rendered  inevitable  by  the  universal  administrative  disorder,  the 
absence  of  all  proper  precautions  and  the  incapacity  of  the  generak 
In  a  rapid  note,  written  from  the  Camp  of  Nevers,  after  his  worst 
previsions  had  been  fulfilled,  he  thus  sums  up  some  of  the  entns 
committed : — 

''....  Ill-constructed  plans  and  incapable  chiefs.  Chanzy  alone  gave 
some  evidence  of  talent,  and  even  he  cannot  be  rightly  estimated  antU  we 
know  what  forces  were  opposed  to  him  ;  and  he,  the  only  general  who 
might  have  inspired  confidence,  was  left  outside  the  chessboard,  and 
employed,  with  utterly  insufficient  forces,  in  covering,  whati  —  Nor- 
mandy, Brittany,  and  Poitou The  re-occupation  of  Orleans  was  one 

of  those  palpable  errors  classified  in  mihtary  treatises  under  the  title, '  dm,- 
centration  upon  a  point  occupied  by  the  enemy, ^  The  second  taking  of  that 
city  may  also  be  classed  among  the  most  well-known  errors  ;  it  was  a 
scattered  retreat.  The  battle  of  Amiens  might  be  described  as  a  paum 
defence, 

''The  march  of  Bourbaki  to  the  east  was  a  complete  muddle.  The 
mistake  of  keeping  an  army  stationary  along  a  neutral  frontier,  and  laying 
bare  its  whole  line  of  operations  for  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  kilo- 
metres, is  a  fault  for  which  there  is  no  name  in  military  science. 

*'  Who  can  describe  how  defective  was  the  organization,  or  how  the  deplor- 
able inheritance  left  to  us  by  the  Empire,  was  still  further  mutilated  in  our 
hands  ?  The  distinction  between  the  army  and  the  mobiles  was  forced  upoa 
us  ;  but  we  invented  the  mobilized  ourselves  ;  the  multiplication  of  systems 
and  uniforms  was  our  own,  and  ours  the  exclusion  of  all  married  men  from 
the  defence,  on  the  feeble  pretext  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  oountiy. 
Is  not  the  coimtry  sufficiently  ruined  as  it  is  ? 

"  Then  the  incapacity  of  oiu:  organizers  !  The  only  thing  they  feared  was 
having  too  many  to  teach,  and  they  rejected  all  the  recruits  they  possibly 
could.  They  neither  knew  how  to  get  soldiers,  how  to  instruct,  nor  how  to 
command  them.  The  Government,  too,  doubled  their  labours  by  the  sense- 
less creation  of  new  *  camps  of  instruction,'  the  folly  and  inutility  of  which  I 

never  could  make  them  understand By  the  creation  of  new  corps, 

the  Government  had  created  a  number  of  new  d6p6ts, — the  care  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  inexperienced  administrators, — and  isolated  the  mobilized  troops 
at  a  distance  from  the  towns.  This  was  done,  too,  after  it  had  removed  aD 
the  regular  troops  from  amongst  them,  so  that  they  were  left  without  either 
leaders  or  teachers." 

But,  notwithstanding  the  radical  defects  introduced  into  the  army 
by  the  Imperial  system,  and  aggravated  by  the  Government  of  De- 
fence, Rossel  still  believed  it  possible  to  carry  on  the  war  with  suc- 
cess, even  after  the  fall  of  Paris. 

"  France,"  said  he,  "  still  possesses  an  immense  materiel  of  war,  and  a  vast 
number  of  soldiers.  The  line  of  the  Loire,  which  forms  an  excellent  frontier, 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  damaged,  so  long  as  Bourges  remains  ours ;  but 
even  if  Bourges  were  taken,  any  attack  upon  the  southern  provinces  is 
rendered  extremely  difficult  by  the  strategic  position  of  Auvergne,  which 
obliges  the  enemy  to  divide  his  forces  between  Lyons  and  Bordeaux  ;  while 
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a  check  to  the  Prussian  amis  upon  either  of  these  places  would  disengage 
both. 

"  As  a  general  rule  a  defence  ^  Voutrance  can  never  really  be  injurious  to 

a  nation Remember  the  battle  of  Cannes ;  the  invasion  of  Holland 

by  Louis  XIV.  at  the  head  of  the  two  most  powerful  armies  in  Europe, 
commanded  by  Condd  and  Turenne  ;  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Napoleon  in 
1808 ;  three  cases  in  which  the  position  was  far  more  desperate  than  our 
own,  and  the  chance  of  an  honourable  issue  far  less  than  ours,  even  after 
the  taking  of  Paris.  Yet  each  of  these  national  defences  was  successful,  and 
their  success  was  in  no  way  the  effect  of  chance,  but  of  an  unvarying  law  by 
which  victorious  armies  are  doomed  to  dissolution. 

"  An  army  engaged  in  active  warfare  inevitably  deteriorates,  even  though 
it  has  every  facility  of  reinforcement.  Fresh  recruits  may  maintain  its 
numerical  force ;  but  cannot  supply  the  place  of  the  veteran  soldiers  and 
experienced  officers  it  has  lost.  Napoleon's  army  was  destroyed  through 
lack  of  officers ;  so  also  the  army  of  Hannibal ;  and  such  would  be,  even 
more  rapidly,  the  case  with  the  Prussian  army  ;  without  taking  into  accotmt 
the  effect  of  the  possible  death  of  Moltke  or  Bismarck.  The  saying  of  the 
victorious  Pyrrhus  is  no  paradox,  and  conquerors  often  find  the  germ  of 
overthrow  contained  in  victory  itself, — their  Cannes  or  their  Moscow.  Why 
should  not  the  Prussians  meet  a  similar  fate  %  Our  business  is  to  seize  the 
right  moment ;  to  harass  them,  to  weary  them,  to  allow  them  even  to  find 
their  Capua  in  our  cities — but  never  to  make  terms  with  them  for  our 
ransom.*' 

I  would  recommend  ray  own  countrymen  to  bear  these  noble  and 
Cfnergetic  words  in  mind,  for  the  evil  days  which,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  all  international  policy  in  our  rulers,  and  our  lack  of  all  trust- 
worthy allies,  may  shortly  dawn  upon  our  Italy. 

Every  Nation  is,  if  she  wills  it,  immortal,  and  to  be  crushed  by  no 
foreign  foe.  But  three  things  arc  necessary  to  render  a  war  truly 
natioTud,  and,  therefore,  invincible.  Her  children  must  possess  not 
merely  courage,  but  constancy ;  they  must  be  endowed  with  a  senti- 
ment of  nationality  suflficiently  intense  to  enable  them  to  under- 
stand that  their  country's  destiny  centres  round  that  point — whereso- 
ever it  be, — whereon  her  sons  carry  on  the  struggle  in  her  name ; 
and  they  must  find  new  leaders,  chosen  by  merit  and  pointed  out  by 
local  victories  achieved,  to  guide  and  govern  the  war. 

Men  educated  in  the  old  military  traditions,  even  though  crowned 
by  laurels  won  in  regular  warfare  between  Government  and  Govern- 
ment, are  quite  unsuited  to  the  need. 

And  the  cry  that  burst  from  the  heart  of  Rossel  with  regard  to  his 
countrymen  is,  I  fear,  too  true :  "  This  people  is  too  variable,  too 
sceptical^ 

I  had  long  known  that  through  many  causes,  first  among  which 
was  a  theoretical  materialism, — ^gradually,  and  by  logical  necessity 
carried  out  in  practice, — the  original  character  of  the  French  people 
had  been  undermined ;  and  I  had  long  ago  predicted  the  national 
decay,  certain  to  follow  thereupon.     When  the  first  rumours  of  war 
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began,  and  while  the  Imperial  generals  were  vapouring  of  their 
promenade  d  Berlin,  I  published  my  conviction  that  the  result 
would  be  fatal  to  the  arms  of  France.  But  I  confess  that  the  actual 
facts  far  surpassed  my  predictions  or  previsions.  I  had  believed  that 
so  soon  as  their  first  victories  should  tempt  the  Prussian  generals  to 
an  invasion  of  French  soil  and  threaten  the  unity  of  France,  the 
whole  nation  would  be  kindled  into  new  vigour  of  collective  life,  and  . 
awakened  to  an  energetic  and  terrible  resistance.  But  the  canker 
had  spread  further  and  deeper  than  I  knew. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  all  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the 
war ;  but  it  is  well,  in  passing,  to  notice  one  which,  although  secon- 
dary, is  nevertheless,  of  exti*eme  importance.  I  allude  to  the  preju- 
dice, engrafted  in  the  popular  mind  by  the  monarchical  system,  which 
centres  the  source  and  secret  of  victory  in  the  capital. 

I,  myself,  remember  well,  how  in  1848,  in  the  midst  of  the  re- 
sponsive outburst  of  enthusiasm  aroused  by  my  own  exhortations  to 
the  people  of  Bergamo  to  resist  the  Austrians  to  the  last  extremity, 
a  deadly  silence  suddenly  came  upon  them,  when  I  added  that,  even 
should  Milan  herself  succumb,  the  Lombard  provinces  were  bound  to 
carry  on  the  national  war.  The  opinion,  generally  accepted,  that  so 
soon  as  the  capital  is  taken,  the  war  is  at  an  end,  is  true  in  all  regu- 
lar wars  between  government  and  government ;  but  it  is  false  when 
applied  to  a  national  struggle  carried  on  by  the  people  of  a  countiy 
against  a  foreign  invader  upon  their  own  soil. 

This  prejudice,  however,  ris  more  widely  spread  in  France  than  else- 
where, and  it  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  fall  of  Paris, 
after  an  attempt  at  resistance,  should  prostrate  the  forces  of  the 
whole  country.     It  did  so  to  an  incalculable  extent. 

The  leaders  of  the  war  ought  to  have  foreseen  this  result ;  and 
knowing  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  resistance  of  Paris  should 
be  indefinitely  prolonged,  they  ought  to  have  avoided  spreading 
the  fatal  sense  of  defeat  over  the  whole  country  by  the  fall  of  the 
capital.  A  simple,  unresisted  occupation  would  not  have  produced 
the  same  crushing  eflfect ;  it  might  even  have  been  regarded  as  part 
of  a  profound  military  plan.  It  would  have  been  far  wiser,  there- 
fore, to  have  allowed  the  Germans  to  occupy  the  capital  without 
resistance,  and  to  have  transported  elsewhere  their  financiary  means, 
materiel  of  war,  the  army,  the  volunteers  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  the  Mobiles,  indicating  to  them  all  a  distant  centre  of  organiza- 
tion ;  and,  meanwhile,  to  have  dispatched  commissioners  from  the 
government  to  organize  a  variety  of  local  provincial  centres  of  re- 
sistance, in  such  cities  as  were  fitted  for  the  purpose  ;  and  to  have,  at 
the  same  time,  Withdrawn,  from  such  as  were  either  unable  or  un- 
willing  to    resist,    all   volunteers    and  fighting  men  ready  to  take 
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the  field,  and  formed  them  into  guerilla  bands  upon  the  Spanish 
model  of  1808.  By  this  means  they  would  have  gained  time  to  re- 
organize the  regular  army,  and  would  have  harassed,  wearied,  and 
discouraged  the  enemy  by  the  irregular  destruction  of  individual  offi- 
cers and  small  bodies  of  troops,  so  successfully  eflFected  by  this 
method  of  war.  This  plan  would  also  have  compelled  the  Germans 
to  divide  their  forces,  by  leaving  a  large  army  of  occupation  in  Paris, 
and  to  weaken  their  line  by  extension  in  vaiious  directions. 

This  method  of  warfare,  if  conducted  by  new  men — ^by  men  of  the 
temper  of  Rossel, — well  selected,  and  well  distributed,  is  one  against 
which  no  foreign  troops,  brought  from  a  distance,  can  ever  long  hold 
out.  But  it  can  only  be  eflfectually  carried  on  by  a  people  neither 
variable  nor  sceptical. 

Does  France  still  possess  such  a  people  ?  Was  the  fault  in  the 
people  or  in  their  leaders  ?  These  are  questions  upon  which  opinions 
will  vary  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  Rossel  was  right.  Duty,  honour, 
and  the  future  of  France,  alike  commanded  the  attempt.  There  are 
germs  of  vitality  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  every  nation,  which,  how- 
ever latent,  may  be  kindled  into  life  by  the  generous  initiative  of  a 
few  noble  spirits  ready  to  face  martyrdom,  and  full  of  faith  in  ulti- 
mate victory. 

Rossel  was  convinced  of  this.  "  The  leaders  of  the  revolution,"  he 
says,  "  were  unworthy  of  the  revolutionary  army, — they  feared  it." 
Nor  could  the  delusions  and  the  injustice  he  met  with,  avail  to  shake 
his  belief  in  the  people.  He  died  prophesying  its  infallible  future, 
and  full  of  faith  in  the  justice  of  its  cause. 

"When  the  educated  Bourgeoisie  made  the  revolution  of  1798,  they  called 
up  the  peasants  to  bum  ch&teaux,  and  the  working  men  to  batter  down  the 
Bastille.  The  working  men  have  done  their  work  ;  they  now  demand  their 
reward.  You  who  joined  with  them  to  make  the  revolution,  share  with 
them  its  advantages.  .  .  .  The  haeutes  of  Louis  Philippe's  day  were  a 
trifle  ;  the  insurrection  of  June  was  a  calamity ;  this  afiair  of  the  Com- 
mune is  a  Revolution.  If  I  were  one  of  the  Party  of  Order  this  crescendo 
would  appear  to  me  matter  of  very  serious  thought  ....  If  the 
nations  do  not  open  their  doors  to  the  working  classes,  the  working  classes 
will  turn  to  the  International.  There  exists  in  society  a  niunerous  and 
laborious  class,  powerful  because  able  to  act  in  masses,  to  whom  yoiur  laws 
of  property,  family,  and  inheritance,  do  not  apply.  Either  you  must 
modify  your  laws,  or  this  class  will  obstinately  persist  in  attempting  to 
create  a  Society  of  its  own,  in  which  there  will  be  neither  family,  inheri- 
tance, nor  property.** 

The  duty  of  the  friends  of  the  people,  however,  is  to  strive  for  the 
realization  of  their  just  demands ;  to  clear  the  path  towards  their 
moral  elevation  and  advancement ;  not  to  flatter  them,  urge  them 
to  revenge,  delude  them  as  to  their  actual  capacity,  or  applaud  them 
when  they  go  astray. 

This  is  the  course  adopted  by  too  many  at  the  present  day;  but 
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Hossel  was  not  one  to  pursue  it.  He  both  saw  the  truth  and  declared 
it.  Alluding  again  to  the  Commune,  in  a  series  of  detached 
thoughts,  he  says : — 

"  I  looked  for  patriots,  and  I  found  men  who  would  have  yielded  up  our 
forts  to  the  Prussians  rather  than  submit  to  the  Assembly.  I  looked  for 
liberty,  and  I  found  Privilege  enthroned  at  every  comer  of  the  street.  I 
looked  for  equality,  and  I  found  the  complicated  hierarchy  of  the  Federa- 
tion ;  an  Aristocracy  of  the  former  Condamnh  politiques  ;  and  a  feudalism 
■of  ignorant  functionaries,  lording  it  over  the  vital  forces  of  the  City.  But 
my  greatest  reason  for  astonishment  was  far  other.  Our  disasters  had  sprung 
from  Police-government,  and  the  Commune  had  contrived  to  become  a 
Police-government  itself;  Haoul  RigauJt,  a  victim  in  his  own  person  of  that 
system  of  government,  was  installed  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  and  had 
become  the  real  master  of  the  Commune.*' 

Further  on,  speaking  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  people, 
he  says : — 

"  If,  then,  the  people  desire  their  legitimate  share  in  the  direction  of 
affairs  and  the  division  of  property,  they  must  educate  themselves.  At 
present — I  must  speak  out,  without  mincing  words — the  people  are  too 
stupid  to  govern  ;  they  have  too  few  true  ideas,  and  too  many  false  ideas. 
I  do  not  blame,  I  state  facts.  I  know  that  it  is  not  the  people's  own  fault, 
but  the  fault  ojf  our  legislators  that  they  remain  so  inferior.  I  know  that 
the  French  people — the  Parisians  especially — are  clever  and  intelligent. 
But  this  is  not  enough  :  they  require  serious  and  thorough  intellectual 
culture,  before  they  can  treat  questions  so  gi-ave  as  the  management  of 
public  affairs.  Our  actual  government  is  incapable,  vicious,  and  of  bad 
faith,  if  you  will  :  I  know  it  well,  since  I  too,  have  laboured  with  all  my 
might  to  overthrow  it ;  but  I  confess  that  our  people,  when  they  had 
thrown  over  their  government,  were  exactly  in  the  position  of  a  blind  man 
who  has  lost  his  dog." 

May  we  have  many  such  apostles  of  the  popular  cause  as  Rossel  ! 
The  people  want  such  men;  men  who  seek  not  to  inflame  their 
passions,  but  to  educate  their  good  instincts  and  enlighten  their 
dawning  thought ;  men  who  will  not  content  themselves  with  reveal- 
ing to  them  their  power ;  but  teach  them  how  to  use  it  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  possible  and  true. 

We  want  men,  too,  who  will  dare  to  speak  the  whole  truth  to  those 
who  call  themselves  the  superioi'  classes,  as  well  as  to  them  ;  who,  far 
from  leading  them  to  an  idolatry  of  material  interests, — which,  so 
long  as  they  are  pursued  alone,  can  but  generate  the  same  egotism  in 
the  working,  as  in  the  middle-class ; — ^men  who,  while  prompting  and 
assisting  them  to  acquire  the  material  means  indispensable  to  moral 
progi'ess,  will  teach  them  that  religious  conception  of  the  duties  of 
the  Man  and  the  Citizen,  which  alone  can  sanctify  material  things. 

The  elevation  of  an  entire  class  to  their  just  share  of  the  obliga- 
tions and  the  benefits  of  social  life,  should  augment  the  elements  of 
national  vitality.  It  may  not  abolish  the  elements  already  in  existence. 
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These  truths  were  once  acknowledged  and  accepted  by  the 
working  classes  of  my  own  countiy,  and  their  acceptance  had  given 
our  workmen  a  real  moral  superiority  which  promised  them  an 
early  victory.  But  now,  through  the  misconduct  of  our  govern- 
ment, the  guilty  indifference  of  our  middle-classes,  the  insane 
credulity'of  certain  sections  of  our  working  men,  and  the  rash,  in- 
considerate lightness  of  speech  of  certain  influential  young  men 
who  take  upon  themselves  to  decide  the  gravest  questions  by  the 
mere  passionate  impulse  of  the  moment,  unenlightened  by  study  or 
reflection,  wiser  counsels  are  in  danger  of  being  set  aside  to  give 
place  to  a  struggle  between  workmen  and  hmirgeoisie,  calculated 
to  keep  alive  a  focus  of  civil  war,  beneficial  to  none  in  the  present, 
and  facilitating  the  path  of  tyranny  in  the  future. 

The  poor  misguided  men  who  triumphantly  subscribed  their 
centesimi  to  the  International  in  London,  looking  to  it  for  a  sal- 
vatioa  they  can  only  realize  through  the  fulfilment  of  their  own 
Italian  duty,  will  sooner  or  later  discover  their  mistake,  and  learn 
how  absolute  the  void  where  they  looked  for  an  emancipating 
power.  Bitter,  however,  will  one  day  be  the  remorse  of  those 
who,  through  the  inconsiderate  utterances  of  random  impulse,  have 
contributed  to  bring  about  a  period  of  class  reaction  and  disaster, 
which  they  will  themselves  repudiate  and  abhor,  too  late. 

RosseVs  conduct  during  his  imprisonment  by  the  Versaillese,  was 
that  of  a  man  in  whom  a  naturally  noble  and  elevated  character 
is  supported  and  consoled  by  a  conscience  at  peace  with  itself 
He  was  tenderly  attached  to  his  family,  and  he  sufiFered  deeply  on 
their  account,  during  the  period  while  his  ignoble  enemies  held 
tKe  Damoclean  sword  suspended  above  his  head.  Of  himself,  however, 
he  thought  not;  but  devoted  his  last  days  to  the  service  of  his  country, 
by  transcribing  those  methods  and  ideas  he  believed  best  fitted  to 
reconstruct  an  army  of  emancipation.  Until  the  very  eve  of  execu- 
tion he  dreamed  only  of  France ;  and  when  his  last  hour  sounded,  he 
met  death  with  dignity  and  courage,  without  manifesting  a  shadow  of 
weakness  or  hesitation.  His  last  words  were  words  of  peace  and  for- 
giveness, and  a  request  that  none  who  loved  him  should  cherish 
thoughts  of  hatred  or  revenge  on  his  account.  Gifted  with  courage, 
fortitude,  constancy,  and  faith  in  the  future,  the  close  of  RosseFs  in- 
contaminate  and  truly  republican  life  was  crowned  with  the  tranquil 
sei^enity  of  a  martyr. 

"  Death  is  my  triumph,"  he  wrote  ;  "  I  have  broken  the  imaginary  chain 
by  which  the  soldier  is  bound  to  his  chief,  even  though  that  chief  be  mis- 
creant or  traitor.  The  brave  and  patriotic  officers  who  have  bent  before 
ezigendes  so  unworthy;  who  have  accepted  flight,  capitulation,  and  civil 
war,  have  yielded  to  no  fear  of  death,  but  of  dishonour.  That  resource  is 
yours  no  longer.  My  example  will  be  a  lesson  to  all  that  there  are  moments 
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in  which  the  disciplined  soldier  is  h(nind  hy  duty  to  disobey,  and  can  disobej 
without  dishonour." 

May  all  who  have  been  taught  to  regard  the  soldier  as  servant  to  a 
man,  rather  than  to  the  duty  he  owes  his  country,  reflect  upon  these 
words,  written  by  Rossel  a  few  hours  before  his  death. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  space  to  insert  here  the  journal  kept  by 
Rossel  in  prison,  without  which  my  brief  sketch  of  this  pure  and  lov- 
ing soul  must  necessarily  remain  incomplete ;  but  I  cannot  refi-ain 
from  quoting  the  touching  and  beautiful  letter  addressed  to  his 
family  before  his  death,  illustrative  as  it  is  of  the  strength,  dignity, 
and  tenderness  of  his  chai'acter. 

26/7*  November f  Evening. 
**  I  trust,  my  loved  and  cherished  ones,  that  you  will  return  to  Nimes 
immediately  after  the  event,  instead  of  remaining  here  to  weep  ;  for  should 
you  wait  here  any  time,  one  becomes  so  foolishly  attached  to  places  where 
one  has  suffered,  that  you  would  find  it  diflBcult  to  tear  yourselves  away. 
At  Nimes,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  be  among  sympathizing  friends,  who 
wQl  help  you  to  bear  your  sorrow.  Should  you  remain  at  Versailles,  the 
sight  of  these  officers,  deputies,  and  all  these  people  still  executing  their 
functions  after  all  hope  is  over  for  you,  will  only  embitter  your  grief ;  per- 
haps even  destroy  some  of  its  dignity  and  truth,  by  distracting  your 
thoughts  from  the  remembrance  of  your  son,  and  perverting  your  son*ow 
into  hatred  against  society. 

"  Therefore,  having  arranged  your  affairs  as  quickly  as  possible,  hasten 
back  among  your  friends ;  it  would  be  even  better  to  start  at  once,  leaving 
M.  Passa  and  M.  Lamacto  arrange  what  has  to  be  done  in  Paris.  Moreover, 
the  climate  of  Nimes  suits  father  and  the  children  ;  and  I  am  certain  it  will 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  development  of  my  little  god-daughter. 

"  I  beg  of  you  to  bury  me  here.  You  love  me  quite  earnestly  enough 
to  have  no  need  of  the  sight  of  a  tomb  to  remind  you  of  me ;  I  would 
rather  you  should  remember  your  Lis6*  as  you  were  used  to  see  him,  than 
that  you  should  seek  a  material  sign  calculated  rather  to  reciill  my  misfor- 
tunes and  my  execution,  than  my  character  and  my  affection  for  you.  It  is 
my  life,  not  my  death,  I  would  have  you  remember.  I  may  add  that  you 
would,  probably,  neither  obtain  permission  to  carry  me  away,  or  to  raise  a 
tomb— both  of  which  I  regard  as  things  utterly  insignificant. 

**I  am  quite  calm,  my  beloved  ones,  while  writing  this ;  it  is  only-  for 
you  that  I  suffer  ;  for,  for  my  part,  death,  and  such  a  death  as  mine,  is  not 
unwelcome  to  me.  I  count  upon  your  energy  and  courage  in  this  matter. 
Help  each  other  to  bear  your  sorrow,  and  do  not  give  way  too  much  to 
grief;  each  of  you  has  need  of  the  other's  care  ;  and,  above  all  things,  I 
recommend  my  parents  to  my  sisters'  care,  and  most  of  all  my  best  beloved 
father. 

"  It  is  only  when  I  think  of  him  that  I  feel  my  tears  rise  ;  for  I  know 
him  to  be  so  good,  so  great ;  I  know  so  well  that  his  affection  is  strongest 
when  least  prodigal  of  expression,  that  I  am  full  of  bitter  repentance  for 
inflicting  upon  him  so  great  a  sorrow.  If  I  have  time  to  do  it,  I  will  write 
to  each  of  you  separately  ;  but  you  are  so  well  united  in  love  of  me  that  I 
cannot  separate  you  in  the  love  I  bear  you  in  return. 

"  May  God  bless  and  console  you,  my  good,  my  best  friends. 

"  I  love  you.  "  L.  Nathaniel  Rossel.'' 

*  Diminutive  of  Louis. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  here  RosseVs  judgment  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  party.  It  is  enough  to  mention  that  he  speaks  with 
fitting  appreciation  of  Delescluze,  Jourde,  and  Beslay,  and  impartially 
admits  the  talents  and  good  qualities  of  men  like  Cluseret,  with  whom 
he  was  not  on  friendly  terms.  And  that  none  may  misinterpret  the 
conduct  or  the  he^rt  of  Rossel,  I  gladly  record  here  that  he  concludes 
his  well-merited  censure  of  the  Communists  with  these  words : — 

"  I  certainly  am  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Commune,  but  I  feel 
bound  to  declare  that  I  rejoice  to  have  fought  with  the  conquered  rather 
than  with  their  conquerors.  If  I  had  to  begin  my  hfe  agaib,  it  is  possible 
that  I  should  not  take  service  under  the  Commune,  but  it  is  certain  that  I 
would  never  serve  Versailles.*' 

In  truth,  though  perverted  and  misdirected,  the  movement  in 
Paris  was  inspired  by  an  aspiration  towards  a  higher  future ;  the  men 
of  Versailles  obeyed  no  other  inspiration  than  that  of  egotism^  and 
fear. 

Joseph  Mazzini. 
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Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  317  ;  Mr.  Beecber 
and  Mr.  Spurgeon,  317 ;  Mr.  Beecher  In 
person,  320  ;  his  theology,  327  ;  on  the 
Trinity,  329 ;  the  person  of  Christ,  330 ; 
the  atonement,  331 ;  regeneration,  334 ; 
the  Bible,  335  ;  the  Church,  sects,  and 
sacraments,  341  ;  infidelity  and  the 
devil,  344;  Mr.  Beecher  on  secular 
truth,  478 ;  women,  480 ;  marriage, 
484  ;  cbildren,  485  ;  money,  489  ;  poli- 
tics, 491 ;  foreign  countries,  494. 

Catholic  Church  in  Bavaria,  The  Crisis  in 
the,  120  ;  DbUinger  practically  recog- 
nises his  excommunication,  121  ;  great 
meeting  at  Munich,  122  ;  submission 
of  Bishop  Hefele,  123  ;  and  of  Abbot 
Haneberg,  124  ;  official  addresses  from 
the  bishops  to  the  clergy  and  the  faith- 
ful, 126 ;  the  Pope's  two  encyclicals, 
131  ;  Ddllinger's  declaration,  131  ;  ar- 
ticles in  the  Augsburger  Allgemeine 
Zeitung  on  the  Vatican  decrees  and  the 
Bavarian  laws,  135  ;  failings  of  the  old 
Catholic  movement,  137  ;  Frohscham- 
mer's  position,  140. 

Christianity  and  Immortality,  719 ; 
modem  religious  teaching  answerable 
for  the  errors  regarding  immortality, 
720 ;  relation  of  Christ's  teaching  on 
the  question  to  the  popular  religious 
teaching  of  his  time,  723  ;  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  725  ;  the  parables  in  St. 
Matthew  xiii.,  720  ;  parable  of  the  la- 
bourers in  the  vineyard,  727 ;  the 
closing  prophecies  and  parables  of 
Christ's  teaching,  728  ;  relation  of 
modem  science  to  the  true  doctrine  of 
man's  immortality,  734  ;  conclusions — 
that  the  modem  objections  against 
Christian  morality  do  not  apply  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ  himself,  735 ;  and 
that  His  teaching  is  in  harmony  with 
the  predominant  idea  which  science  is 
now  attaching  to  morality,  737. 

Christianity  on  the  Continent,  752  ;  man- 
ner in  which  religion  commends  itself 
to  the  Latin  races,  754  ;  and  to  the 
Teutonic  races,  764 ;  Dr.  Dollinger's 
position,  767. 

Church  of  the  Future,  The,  155  ;  the 
question  of  disestablishment  must  be 
•  considered  as  one  of  expediency,  155  ; 
the  case  of  the  Nonconformists,  156  ; 
what  sacrifice  must  the  Church  make 
to  them  ?  158  ;  in  the  Church  of  the 
Future  the  pulpit  must  be  left  more 
free,   163  ;    the  Church's  position  in 


regard  to  the  interpretation  of  Holy 
Writ,  163 ;  in  the  Church  of  the  Future 
organized  societies  may  be  left  to  carry 
out  their  own  special  plans,  166. 

Churches,  The  English  and  Scotch,  223  ; 
ignorance  of  Englishmen  regarding  the 
Scotch  National  Church,  225  ;  the 
Glengarry  affair.  226  ;  religious  nar- 
rowness confuses  all  stages  of  historic 
culture,  227 ;  presumed  antagonism 
between  the  two  Churches  examined, 
228  ;  the  extreme  theory  of  Episcopal 
orders  without  legal  or  historical  sanc- 
tion, 234  ;  our  national  Churches  can 
only  survive  in  common  work  for  the 
national  good,  237. 

Common  Sense,  What  is  ?  401 ;  the  philo- 
sophical and  popular  forms  of  this  ca- 
pacity, 402  ;  both  have  fundamentally 
the  same  basis,  403 ;  the  automatic 
movements  of  the  body,  404  ;  the  sense 
of  direction,  406 ;  visual  x>erception8, 
410 ;  reconcilement  of  the  two  doc- 
trines of  intuition  and  experience,  4  J  3. 

Education  Difficulty,  The,  281  :  Mr. 
Cobden  on  the  attitude  of  the  dis- 
senters, 282 ;  principles  of  Mr.  Foster's 
Act,  284  ;  the  religious  difficulty,  289  : 
minor  difficulties,  2114;  practical  sug- 
gestions, 298. 

Eighth  Article,  The,  096. 

English  Land  Question,  The,  419 ;  the  law 
of  primogeniture,  420  ;  bearings  of  the 
question  on  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  423  ;  family  settle- 
ments, 428  ;  grievances  of  vendors  and 
purchasers,  433  ;  a  land  registry,  440. 

Eternal  Punishment— Is  it  an  Open  Ques- 
tion in  the  Church  of  England  ?  673  ; 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  577  ;  the  Nicene 
Creed,  582  ;  the  Athanasian  Creed,  583  ; 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  584. 

Evolution  and  its  Consequences:  A  Reply 
to  Professor  Huxley,  168  ;  objects  of 
the  "Genesis  of  Species,"  169  ;  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  not  antagonistic  to 
Christianity,  176 ;  the  opinions  of 
Father  Suarez,  178 ;  those  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  St.  Augustin, 
180  ;  of  modern  Catholic  theologians, 
183  ;  Professor  Huxley's  strictures  en 
the  psychology  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
viewer, 189. 

Fenianism  :  A  Narrative,  301,  624. 
Fourth  Gospel,  The,  361 ;  the  writer,  363 ; 
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character  of  the  work,  3G7 ;  ancient 
testimonies,  376. 
Frere,  John  Hookham,  512;  early  history, 
i)I3;  connection  with  the  ^7t/i-t/ckfo6in, 
514 ;  marriage  and  residence  in  Malta, 
516  ;  his  lit^ary  remains,  518. 

H1BERNICTSM8  in  Philosophy,  On,  145; 
Sir  John  Hersohel's  dictum  that  *'  light 
is  invisible "  only  an  apparent  bull, 
146;  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  phrase  "The 
Unconditioned  "  a  bull,  147  ;  instances 
from  Mr.  Mill,  148  ;  three  great  sub- 
jects on  which  philosophy  has  been 
▼itiated  by  confusions  of  language, — 
the  theories  of  Causation,  Morals,  and 
Life,  151  ;  Professor  Huxley,  153. 

Huss,  John,  and  the  Ultramontanes,  238 ; 
forerunners  of  John  Huss,  239  ;  his 
birth  and  education,  241  ;  disgraceful 
state  of  the  Church  in  his  time,  242  ; 
spread  of  Wycliffite  doctrines  in  Bohe- 
mia under  Huss's  influence,  244  ;  pro- 
ceedings agfainst  Huss,  247  ;  his  adver- 
saries, 248  ;  the  Council  of  Constance, 
250;  Baron  Helfert*s  defence  of  the 
proceedings  against  Huss,  251  ;  at- 
tempts to  make  Huss  recant,  255  ;  his 
last  moments,  256. 

Improtemext  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Working  Classes,  Things  Needful  to 
the,  82  ;  a  glance  at  their  present  con- 
dition, 83  ;  three  things  needed— edu- 
cation, federation,  and  Christianity,  03. 

Last  Tournament,  The  :  A  New  Idyll 
of  the  King,  1. 

MacDoxald,  George,  37  ;  account  of  his 
"Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination," 
38 ;  certain  qualities  of  his  writings  lie 
on  the  surface,  40  ;  Mr.  MacDonald 
truly  and  primarily  a  poet,  41  ;  '*  The 
Portent "  his  best  work,  42  ;  "  Phan- 
tastes,"  rich  in  beauty  and  meaning, 
has  grave  faults,  43  ;  &e  Poems  criti- 
cised, 45  ;  Mr.  MacDonald  belongs  to 
the  high  (lyrical)  brotherhood,  47  ;  his 
humanization  of  the  Divine  logically 
ends  in  Emersonian  pantheism,  49  ; 
parallelisms,  51 ;  influence  of  Mr. 
MacDonald's  "history"  on  his  writ- 
ings, 53. 

Milton,  The  Idealism  of,  198  ;  the  central 
idea  of  "Comus,"  202;  of  "Paradise 
Lost,"  204  :  of  "  Paradise  Regained," 
206  ;  and  of  "  Samson  Agonistcs  "  207. 

Mind  in  Nature,  The  Place  of,  and  Intui- 
tion in  Man,  606  ;  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion applied  to  the  mind  of  the  indi- 
vidual, 609 ;  evolution  weakens  our 
objective  trust  in  an  originating  mind, 
614  ;  argfument  for  evolution  from  the 
unity  of  force,  614;  from  natural  his- 
tory, 618. 


Moral  Philosophy  and  Savage  Life,  210  ; 
the  facts  of  savage  life  beiar  closely  on 
psychological  questions,  210  ;  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  the  facts  and  of  inter- 
preting them,  211  ;  the  rival  theories 
of  dtgradatwn  and  jfrogrcsfioii,  212  ; 
ethicaJ  conceptions  among  savage 
tribes,  214  ;  conceptions  as  to  a  future 
state,  217. 

Mondi^  and  Immortality,  673  ;  a  belief 
in  immortality  essential  to  the  highest 
powers  and  needs  of  human  nature, 
074  ;  the  desire  for  power,  675  ;  repu- 
tation, 677  ;  rest,  678 ;  love,  678  ;  jus- 
tice, 682 ;  knowledge  of  nature,  ()84  ; 
and  enjoyment  of  it,  686  ;  objections 
answered,  688  ;  moral  use  of  the  belief 
in  immortality,  (>91. 

Mythology,  On  the  Philosophy  of,  97  ; 
connexion  between  philosophy  and  my- 
thology, 98  ;  mythology  the  religion  of 
the  ancient  world,  103 ;  mytiiology 
inevitable  and  natural,  104 ;  reply  to 
Blacklegs  strictures  on  Comparative 
Mythology,  1 16. 

Newman's,  Dr.,  Essays,  381  ;  the  Angli- 
can paradox,  384  ;  Roman  Catholic 
missions,  388  ;  the  Nicene  Creed,  390  ; 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  397. 

Optimism  and  Pessimism  ;  or  the  Pro- 
blem of  Evil,  775  ;  pessimism  not  only 
useless  but  pernicious  for  practical 
purposes,  776 ;  the  Atheism  of  the 
pessimist  view  of  life  not  justifiable, 
778 ;  pessimism  contradictory  on  the 
face  of  it,  as  being  based  on  an  opti- 
mistic foundation,  778  ;  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  sensation  of  pain,  781  ; 
a  world  in  which  the  sentiment  of  love 
is  possible  cannot  be  conceived  of  as 
unconditionally  evil,  783  ;  compati- 
bility of  the  existence  of  moral  evil 
with  the  existence  of  Grod,  784;  the 
Christian  solution  of  the  problem  the 
best,  788. 

Peasant  Proprietorship,  590  ;  contrast 
of  English  and  Continental  systems, 
593 ;  influence  of  small  holdings  on 
the  comforts  of  the  people  and  amount 
of  production,  603. 

Pleasure  and  Desire,  602  ;  objections  to 
Mr.  Miirs  theory  of  utilitarianism, 
665  ;  distinctness  of  the  self-regarding 
and  extra-regarding  impulses,  667 ;  Mr. 
Mill  a  witness  against  himself,  671. 

Rationalism  and  Ritualism,  in  the 
Light  of  Recent  Ecclesiastical  Deci- 
sions, 345 ;  Mr.  Voysey's  case,  346 ;  the 
St  Alban's  case,  351 ;  the  Purchaa 
case,  352  ;  Mr.  Bcnnett*s  case,  355  ; 
the  recent  judgments  cause  for  derout 
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thankfulness  to  the  Ghnich  of  England, 
356. 
BcBsel,  812 ;  his  singalar  urifts  as  a  mili- 
taiy  man,  81S;  his  opinion  of  Gam- 
betta,  814;  his  condemnation  of  the 
Ckmunnne,  815;  he  foresaw  the  dis- 
astrous result  of  the  war,  816 ;  his  last 
letter  to  his  parents,  822. 

Science  and  Immortality,  461  ;  four 
enoneous  arguments  for  immortalily, 
465;  the  resurrection  of  Christ  true 
Bcientifio  evidence,  470. 

Secular  Studies  of  tiie  Clergy,  The,  55 ; 
reasons  for  apprehensions  as  to  the 
future  general  training  of  the  English 
clergy,  56  ;  evils  of  the  seminary  sys- 
tem, 57  ;  no  man  can  become  a  theo- 
logian by  the  perusal  of  theological 
worim  only,  59  ;  the  English  dergy 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  other 
educated  classes,  62 ;  reasons  for  in- 
tellectual depreciation  of  the  clergy, 
62  ;  a  clergyman  ought  first  to  fami- 
liarize himself  with  the  topics  that 
interest  his  people,  65;  th^  find  a 
common  method  of  expression,  66  ; 
how  secular  studies  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  pastoral  work,  70 ;  logic, 
71 ;  law,  71  ;  political  economy,  72 ; 
the  phyidcal  sciences,  73  ;  psychology, 
76  :  general  literature,  77. 

Smith,  John,  and  his  Select  Discourses, 
789 ;  speculative  character  .  of  the 
Cambridge  Platonic  movement,  790 ; 
Smith's  early  life  and  education,  792 ; 
WoTthington*s  description  of  him,  794; 
and  Patrick's,  795 ;  the  '*  Select  Dis- 
courses," 800  ;  the  discourse  "  Of  the 
true  way  or  method  of  attaining  divine 
knowleilge,"  802. 

Social  forces  of  the  hour,  534  ;  compari- 
son between  the  last  and  present 
century,  535 ;  happiness,  535 ;  pro- 
priety, 537  ;  philanthropy,  537  ;  "  inde- 
pendence," 539  ;  curates,  540 ;  manners 


of  the  poor  to  the  rich,  543  ;  relation 
of  master  and  servant,  545  ;  farmers 
and  labourers,  547  ;  business  and 
money-making,  551  ;  standing  armies, 
552. 

Sociology,  The  Study  of  :  I.  On  the  Need 
of  it,  555 ;  n.  Is  there  a  Social  Science? 
701. 

Stanley,  Dean,  at  Edinburgh,  443  ;  his 
idea  of  an  Established  Church  directly 
opposed  to  the  Scotch  idea,  444  ;  his 
minor  inaccuracies,  448  ;  his  mistake 
as  to  Scotch  ecclesiastical  struggles 
being  of  a  negative  character,  450  ; 
influence  of  the  Moderates  on  Bums, 
455 ;  the  Dean's  treatment  of  Mo> 
deratiam  misleading  and  mischievous, 
458. 

State,  The,  the  Qovemment,  and  Scientific 
Morality,  498,  647. 

Village  Communities,  739 ;  results  of 
recent  researches  into  the  agrarian 
condition  of  the  ancient  Germanic 
races,  740  ;  Mr.  Maine's  comparison  of 
it  with  Indian  village  communities, 
748. 

Words  which  occur  most  frequently  in 
Treatises  on  Mental  Philosophy,  on 
the  Mode  of  Dealing  with  the,  200  ; 
Mr.  Bain's  definitions  defective,  205  ; 
necessary  that  some  one  should  define 
the  terms,  266 ;  warnings  to  the 
student,  266  :  Professor  Huxley  on 
"  I,"  268  ;  the  word  "  will,"  271  ; 
"  reason,"  272 ;  "  idea,"  272  ;  «  nature," 
273. 

Ye  AST,  23  ;  forces  of  fermentation,  24  ; 
Van  Helmontz's  discoveries,  20  ;  La- 
voisier's, 27  ;  three  views  of  fermenta- 
tion, 30  ;  Schwann's  discoveries,  .^2  ; 
Von  Mohl  invents  the  word  "proto- 
plasm," 34  ;  Dr.  Stirling's  criticisms, 
35. 
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tem,  57 ;  DO  man  call  Imcrmte  m  theo- 
logiaa  hj  the  penual  <^  thedogical 
wodn  only,  59 ;  the  Kngtwh  cki)g7 
will  bear  oompariaoD  with  the  other 
educated  clawfi,  62 ;  reasona  for  in- 
teUectnal  depndatiao  of  the  deif^r, 
62 ;  a  ckfgTman  ong^  finfc  to  fami- 
liarixe  *ii^«»H  with  the  topioi  that 
intenrt  his  people,  65;  thai  find  a 
oonuDon  wy^i*^  of  expreuioii,  66 ; 
how  (Kcolar  itiidies  hare  a  dizect 
beazingon  the  pastotal  wozk,  70 ;  logic, 
71  ;  law.  71  ;  pcditical  eoonoiBj,  72 ; 
the  phjidcal  wcJencca,  73 ;  psycbolpgy, 
76  :  geoend  literature.  77. 

Smith,  John,  and  his  Select  DiaooniBee, 
78d;  imomlatiTe  rharactfr  of  the 
Cambridge  Platonic  morement^  790 
Smith's  early  life  and  education,  792 
Worthington's  description  of  him,  794 
and  Patrick's,  795 ;  the  "*  Select  Dis- 
coaznes,"  (sffO ;  the  disoooTBe  "Of  the 
tme  waj  or  method  of  att.aining  dirine 
knowledge,"  K)2. 

Social  forces  of  the  hour,  531  :  compari- 
son between  the  last  and  present 
centnrj,  535  ;  happiness,  535 ;  pro- 
priety, 537  ;  philanthropy,  537  ;  "  inde- 
pendence," 539  ;  curates.  540 ;  manners 


_    .  ^ 

of  it.  Sm  :  n.  Is  thoe  a  SrcLal  S=.-«=;?r  r 
701. 

at  EcfaUii^L.  44"  -.  lis 

of  la  EitafaifjAed  Ctzircii  •iir^r.'.j 

lo  the  Soocch  idea.  444  :  zL 

Tar-     .  I     ?  ^  -  •  ^ 

as  to  Seocdi  codessaccaeal  fcnirr'-^ 
beiag  of  a  negaare  chaz^n^.  4'--: 
fnfhynrr  of  the  Moieraxes  -re  Bzrz^. 
455:    the  Dean's   treaacsi   of    3! - 


.4 


45*. 

Hoolity.  4^,  M7. 


Tillage  Ccmmimitiea.  T.>9  :  recoh?  rf 
veoent  researches  into  the  arrarlis 
condition  of  the  ancieiit  G^csaLi: 
races.  740 :  3Ir.  Maine's  oGmparijacc  oi 
it  with  inAi^n  village  oxnmizniLies. 
743. 

Words  which  occur  meet  frequenth-  in 
Treatises  on  Mental  Philosophv'  on 
the  Mode  of  Dealing  -with  the,'iv/i. 
3fr.  Bain's  definitions  def ecdve.  2*V> : 
necessaiy  that  some  one  should  de&:e 
the  tenns.  ^66 :  w^araings  to  the 
student^  266  :  Profeamr  Hnxler  on 
"  I,"  2»»  ;  the  word  •-  will.-  ':::! ; 
-  reason,"  272 ; «  idea.'*  272  -.  «  natnie,- 
273. 

Yeaft,  23  ;  forces  of  fermentation,  :4 : 
Van  Helmont2*3  discoveries,  2^.  -.  ly 
voisier's.  27  :  three  views  of  fermeETs- 
tion,  30  ;  Schwann's  discoveries. ': 
Von  Mohl  invents  the  word  "p-.x- 
plasm,"  34  ;  Dr.  Stirling's  criticsn-s 
35. 
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